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PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION 


The 1972 edition of the book has come out with many 
anges in contents, and presentation of facts. In planning 
,e contents, I have consulted the syllabuses of the Commerce 
urses of Universities and professional bodies. My intention 
not to write a comprehensive book on Economic Geography, 
y objective is rather to give^ emphasis on those aspects of 
onomic Geography which have their direct bearing on and 
levance to the production, distribution and utilisation of 
:onomic resources in the different regions of the world. In 
ict the importance of such an emphasis has impelled some 
iversities in India to change the title of the subject to 
Vorld Resources and Trade” or “Economic Development” or 
ndustrial Economy”. Few Universities in their Commerce 
Durses do not place emphasis on Economic resources and trade, 
his book is, therefore, principally concerned with the process 
economic development in terms of environment— physical 
id social. The book has presented facts for developing an 
iderstanding of this issue. The general layout and design 
chapters, charts, diagrams, and tables are intended to sth 
late the thinking of pupils towards this objective. For data 
d informations, the latest publications of the Governments 
id United Nations organisations have been consulted. 

1 express my deep appreciation to my friends and students 
0 have given me the benefit of their comments. I shall be 
ing in my duty if I do not express my grateful thanks to 
'fessor A. B. Ghosh and Dr. M. P. Thakore of Delhi Uni- 
ity. Professor B. S. Bhir of Sri Ram College of Commerce 
Bombay and Dr. Paresh Chattopadhaya of the Institute oi 
t and Works Accountants of India, Calcutta, for their help- 
suggestions to make the book helpful from the point of 
of the university students. 


A. Das Gum 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITIO! 


Economic and Commercial Geography has been written maih 
to provide, in a small compass, the essentials of World Ec 
nomic Geography upon a topical-regional basis for students < 
Cmnmercial Geography in India. The book rtaturally divid 
itself into two parts. The first part deals wi^i an outline 
the principles of Economic Geography; the s^ond part d( 
cribes the world, region by region. The book does not 1 
any claim to originality except perhaps in the attangement ai 
method of presentation of the material and I must grateful 
acknowledge my obligations to numerous periodicals and pii 
lications dealing with gei^aphical matters for much of ma 
rial in the preparation of this book. 

Dr. S. P. Chatterjee, M.Sc., Ph.D., D.Litt., F.G.S., Head 
the Department of Geography, Calcutta University, read t 
manuscript and offered most helpful suggestions for which I ; 
extremely grateful. 

A. Das Gup 

Department of Geography, 

Viayafiagar College, 

Calcutta. 
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INTRODUCTION 


NATURE AND SCOPE OF ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 

Eomoiiuc Geography — A study of a regicm’s 
Resources and Trade 

Economic Geography is a systematic study of the economic 
resources and their utilisation as developed by men within limits 
set by the physical and social environment of a place. It is not 
just a study of the effect of physical factors <Mi the distribution 
of resources but is also simultaneously concerned with the 
understanding of the economy of a region and the manner in 
which its various forces merge into a single producing system. 

The geographical factors play their part in helping a country 
to be a great power, but the resultant economy that emerges is 
due to the efforts of her people. Countries having more or less 
similar physical environment do not always develop identical 
economy because the people are different in tradition, outlook, 
ideas and technological practices. 

The pivotal factor in Economic Geography is man in a place 
and in a particular period. It narrates about his efforts — 
conscious and planned — to utilise natural forces of the place in 
a given period for production and distribution of resources in 
the interest of his society. Since the economy of a region does 
not remain the same, but changes according to its people’s 
knowledge, skill and competence. Economic Geography must 
have to be very dynamic in approach. This need for dynamism 
in approach demands a shift in emphasis from physical to social 
environment. Not that physical environment is to be ignored, 
but it is to be viewed and examined in the context of the 
changing forces of the social environment. 

Physical environment of a region is considered by many as 
the more important aspect of the subject than human factors 
in understanding efforts to develop resources and their distribu- 
tion. J. McFarlane emphasises the influence of physical 
environment and defines Economic Geography as "the study 
influence exerted on the economic activities of man by his 

I— 1 
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physical environment, and more specially by the form and 
structure of the surface of the land, the climatic conditions 
which prevail upon it, and the place relations in which its 
diflEerent regions stand to one another*'.^ So much weight on 
physical environment to explain the human efiEorts for economic 
development of a region detracts the central theme — that is, 
stages in the activities of men for the development of resources. 
Then again, the extent to which physical environment influences 
and controls human activities differs from time to time and 
from region to region. In the earlier times, mans activities 
were no doubt the direct result of his physical environment, 
but today, with greater knowledge of science and technology, 
he is less dependent on this factor. Naturally, therefore, one 
cannot get an adequate interpretation for the pattern of eco- 
nomic activities by a study of the relationships with physical 
environment alone. 

However, one cannot overlook the integrated character of 
the subject.^ The corpus of knowledge in Economic Geography 
is built up from contributions of many disciplines like physical 
geography, political science, economics, sociology and commerce. 
This integrated character of Economic Geography has given 
scope for changing the emphasis of the contributions from 
different disciplines in terms of their importance at a parti- 
cular point of time in a country. 

EconomiG Geography and related fields of study 

Certain specified aspects of social sciences and of physical 
geography constitute a framework for the study of Economic 
Geography. Naturally, the related disciplines are interested in 
the analysis and findings of Economic Geography so as to avoid 
duplication of efforts or keeping a gap in the understanding of 
many vital factors about economic activities. There is a large 
area common to both Economics and Economic Geography. 
Since Economics is a study of certain distinct activities in which 

M. McFarlane: Economic Geography, Pitman Sc Sons, London, 
1937. 

* Grc^ry and Keller were the first to consider commercial geography 
and physical geography as an int^rated study as early as 1910. $cc 
Physical and Ck)mmcrcial Geography, by Gregory, H. E, and Keller, A. G. 
<1910, Ginn). 
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en and society decide about employment of resources today 
id in the future, its concern with value, utility, finance, bank- 
g, taxation, exchange and credit is of main importance. 
:onomic Geography has taken up the things produced and 
e places and conditions of their production and use. Because 
:onomic Geography traverses a large area of economic activities, 
ere will be always an inescapable tendency for Economic 
eography to overlap with Economics and many other social 
icnces for the search for interpretations. 

Such inter-disciplinary dependence is quite common for all 
anches of social science for broader knowledge and deeper 
iderstanding of the social forces. Economic Geography is no 
ception. Such dependence on a particular discipline does not 
(ossarily make Economic Geography a branch of that disci- 
iiie. Economic Geography is not geography. Nor is it Eco- 
s. Yet Economic Geography will touch intimately many 
these areas. This truth is often blurred by the assertion one 
akes because of one's larger concern for one particular disci- 
ine. Renner and others think that Economic Geography is 
specialised branch of Geography, and its function is to explain 
le relationship between two sets of data — one from Economics 
I related fields and the other from physiographic science and 
icr contiguous fields of knowledge.^ They, however, do not 
)lain why it should not be considered a branch of Economics, 
a from which are equally important. Thatcher also holds 
view that Economic Geography is a branch of Geography, 
It Anthropogeography and historical geography along with 
ional geography lead up to the final study. Economic Gco- 
phy, and that it starts where regional and anthropological 
graphy leaves olf.^ The history of Economic Geography, 
vvever, does not indicate that it has been developed that way. 

Origin of Economic Geography 

liconomic Geography owes its growth as an academic 
::ipline to stimulate the interest of the British people in com- 
Tce. It is interesting to note that Chisholm, the father of 

" Renner, Durand, White and Gibson, op. cit., p. 4. 
t Thatcher, W. S. : Economic Geography, English Universities Press, 
[idon, 1949, p. 2S, 
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modern Economic Geography, wanted an intellectiial interest 
the study of geographical facts relating to commerce. He thoug 
that the primary use of Economic Geography is *'to form so7 
reasonable estimate of the future course of commercial develc 
ment so far as that is governed by geographical conditions 
In his treatment of the subject, however,. Chisholm emphasis 
commercial development, and considered the physical featui 
and climate in relation to resources mainly. This emphasis < 
physical features and climate in relation to resources led oth( 
subsequently to think of Economic Geography in t(kms of pi 
ductive occupations. Jones and Darkenwald*^ Tstate th 
Economic Geography deals with the productive dtcupatioi 
and that it attemps to explain why some regiom are oi 
standing in the production and distribution of certain artlc^ 
and why others are significant in the importation and utilizati< 
of these products. Ellswwth Huntington, however, cousid( 
that all sorts of materials, resources, activities, customs, capabi 
ties and types of ability that play a part in the ufork of getth 
a living are the subject matter of Economic Geograplr 
‘Tanning, manufacturing and trade are the main methods 
getting a living. Hence Economic Geography combines tin 
phases— agricultural, industrial and commerc ial, bin miniii 
lumbering and fishing must also be considered.” Its areas are 
resources and their utilization by men in a region for gettii 
a living. This emphasis on the work of getting a living 
shared by Shaw also, and he suggests t!uu this sliould f>c in 
context of industries, resources and commodities.'* 


Purpose and function of Economic Geography 

The main function of Economic Geography is to provid 
acquaintance with the economic construction of a country oi 
region. This, in its turn, means (a) to know the natural condi 
tions and natural resources of a country as a whole, and cii( 
of its large regions taken separately ; (b) to know the econon 


Chisholm s Handbook of Coimnercia! Geography, written by h> 
Stamp and Gilmour : Longmans, Green & Co., 1954, p. 16. 

* loncs and Darkenwald : Economic Geography, MacMillan & 
New York, 1950. 


^Ellsworth Huntington: Principles of Economic Geography, p. 
New York 1955%: Geography, John Wficy & 
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jiherited by a country from its past; (c) to know the course of 
onstruction, as well as its current tasks both in a country as 
whol,e and in each large region taken separately ; (d) to know 
Lid comprehend how various branches of economy are com- 
lined into a single co-ordinated whole, how different branches 
Lipply each other raw materials, fuel, subsidiary materials and 
Iquipment, how they supplement each other, merging into a 
ngle producing system/^ 

riie purpose of Economic Geography is to analyse the causes 
[f the gap between nations — developed and developing and to 
•arch for measures that will create a rational world trading 
rnironment in which there can be niuliinational collaboration 
lid. international transfer of skills. 

I Economic Geography as a study liighlights a frame of think- 
ig regarding world resources and trade in terms of world 
:onomic partnership, free from exploitation of one by another. 

rhere is much disparities in the economic progress of the 
ifferent countries in the world. Apart from the fact that the 
pveny and slow progress of the developing countries mean a 
insiderable strain on the developed countries because of the 
irmer's constant requirements for aid and assistance from the 
ter, the gap in respect of economic development itself is a 
rrier to international understanding and co-operation. Each 
►nnlry can reduce its gap if its problems relating to resources 
id trade are examined and analysed in terms of its static and 
namic factors of environment, and plans and programmes are 
ade for economic growth, llie examinations and analysis will 
|^'eal not only strong and weak factors but also the scope for 
iternational co-operation. Economic and commercial Geo- 
|aphy can also provide a tool to examine and analyse the 
oblems. 

1 Methodology in the Study of Economic Geography 

There are three recognised methods or approaches to 
anomic Geography: Regional Approach, Commodity 
'>prouch, and Principles Approach, 

I ® Adapted from Baransky’s Economic Geo^aphy of the U.S.S.R., 
icign J.anguage Publishing House, Moscow, i95o, preface. 
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Regional approach aims at studying the economy of diffe 
rent geographical regions in a country, a continent or the world 
Regional review of a country has become a popular approacl 
in Economic Geography. If one has to get an intelligen| 
appreciation of the economy of a country, regional approach 
indispensable. Regions are sometimes taken as political divi 
sions within a continent or in the world. Whatever be thi 
basis of a region — political or geographic, the approach eiu 
phasizes physical environment, population, natural/ resources 
manufactures, transportation and commerce. ! | 

In commodity approach, the resources which he^ men u 
attain economic development are described and analysed witi 
the facts of Economics and the facts of environment* to asses 
their degree of utilization in various regions or countries of thi 
world. The approach may consider individual products in th 
context of man’s mastery of industrial difficulties. Commodit 
approach par se is very wide as it attempts at giving intimat^ 
acquaintance with the industrial stages and processes in respcci 
of commodities which also must take into account regioii;i| 
characteristics. 

The third one is the principles approach, where uni versa] 
generalizations are established about man and his environmeiil 
on the basis of analysis of facts at a particular point of tinie] 
for explaining the economic activities. The generalizations 
principles are expressed in prescriptive form; “Plains invii 
occupancy, mountains repel settlement” or “Deserts are regioi 
of privation”. While many facts about a country can be explain 
ed by applying principles, it is extremely doubtful if th 
approach can ever become effective for understanding all fact] 
of ( conomic activities in different regions. A principle wliich 
also concerned with human behaviour in the economic splun 
can hardly be universal in its application in view of till 
differences in social, political and economic set-up of the coiiii 
tries from time to time. Many modifications of a principle arj 
to be considered, and in the process the force of the principlj 
is bound to disappear. At best, this approach can strengihci 
powers of reasoning and analysis. 

It may be mentioned that no particular approach can b| 
relied upon for explaining all aspects of Economic Geography 
For example, the principles approach is followed in the intd 
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pretation of the environmental factors ; resouras need a}mmo- 
dity approach, and the political units require a synthesis of all 
the approaches. Each approach however recognises the basic 
fact that economic activities are the sine qua non of the subject. 

Conchision 

Economic Geography develops an understanding of the con- 
ditions and problems relating to the production and utilisation 
of the economic resources through analysis of the static and 
dynamic factors of environment in a country or region so as to 
stimulate one’s interest in the plans and development pro- 
grammes for economic growth. This understanding, analytical 
ability and interest lead to better appreciation of not only a 
country’s economic problems but also of problems between 
nations. Viewed thus, Economic Geography is a tool for under- 
standing and interpreting certain factors of economic growth and 
its study is a kind of training in the use of such a tool. 


QUESTIONS 

1. “Economic Geography has been called a dynamic geography: 
its pivotal factor is man in a place.” Discuss this statement and show 
the scope and function of Economic Geography. (Delhi B. Com. 1965) 

2. Explain the purpose and scope of Econoimc Geography. What 
are the sources from which it draws its data and information ? 

3. It is said that the function of economic geography is “to impart 
an intellectual interest to the study of geographical facts relating to 
commerce”. Explain how this intellectual interest can help commerce. 

(Delhi, B. Com. 1964) 

4. Define the nature and scope of Economic Geography. In what 
ways is Economic Geography different from Economics ? 

' (Delhi, B.Com. 1969) 

5. Explain how economic Geography is related to other branches of 

geography. ®*"kers 1971) 

6. Write an essay on the scope and usefulness of Economic ana 

Commercial Geography. (Delhi B.Com. 1971) 



CHAPTER I 


ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS AND 
ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES 

Etiviroiunent and man’s dynamism 

Today different countries are at different stages of eapnomic 
development. Some countries are very advanced: some are 
on the way to industrialization and many are still backward. 
These different stages in the economic development explain the 
disparities in the standard of living that exist in the world 
today. The differences in economic activities may be partly 
explained by an analysis of the correlation between man and 
his environment. The physical environment does not, however, 
absolutely determine the character of economic life ; but, it 
does exercise a control over it which is more apparent in the 
earlier stages of human history. Man cannot be totally indi- 
fferent to nature and its role in influencing his activities. Also, 
man is not a passive agent to resign himself to the limitations 
of his physical surroundings. He has the capacity and power 
to mould his environment to meet his needs. In an advanced 
civilization where man has learnt to respond to his environment 
and to obtain from it an increased benefit, its impact is less 
real. Environment offers a range of possibilities within certain 
limits. Man’s ability in choosing the alternatives from all 
possibilities of the environment and working them to his 
advantage will depend upon his dynamism reflected in his 
knowledge, intelligence and culture as well as on the social 
structure of the country he lives in. 

The actual production of wealth and the degree of economic 
progress in a country are the result not only of human ability 
and effort operating within the limits set by the physical 
environment but also of the social environment. In a society 
where people are very much dominated by mores and beliefs of 
families, groups or communities, new ideas and practices will 
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not be readily acceptable.^ In such a society, an individual has 
a surrendering attitude and one does not feel like challenging 
the constraints in the society. Consequently, the qualities ofi 
self-reliance, self-confidence and initiative for achieving a goal 
do not find scope for their effective development. When the social 
environment is such that it encourages innovation in industry 
and changes in attitudes the opportunities of physical environ- 
ment will be best utilized. The policies of the government 
of a country may be sound ; the government may initiate pro- 
grammes, demanding modernisation in science, technology and 
management ; International organisations may give all possible 
assistance in money, equipment and expertise ; collaborative 
arrangements may be made with foreign firms or governments 
for development programmes. Yet the pcitormance of the 
country can be shockingly poor if the willingness of the people 
for bringing change is absent. The physical features are the 
static elements of the people and their culture, the government, 
ideas, abilities, skills and group motivations. Both the static 
and dynamic elements are in operation to prepare the mode 
of life of a people in any region. 


PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 

The physical environment of a country consists of those 
factors of nature which remain static so as to form a distinct 
framework of their own within which the people are to live, 
work and advance. These factors are its location, coast-line, 
rivers, topography, shape and size, minerals, forests, soil and 
vegetation. 


Geographical Location 

The geographical location is a matter of fundamental 
importance in the commercial development of a region. Geo- 
graphical location is not a fixed concept. Changes in the 
pattern and direction of trade routes as well as development in 

^ Though every society has some aspects of its traditional behaviour, 
the main consideration is whether challenge of change — social, techno- 
logical or political, is accepted by its people. 
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the surrounding areas can give new significance to a region.® The 
location of a place or a country may be of any of the following 
types~-continental, littoral, isthmian, insular and peninsular. 
The location is continental, when a country is in the heart 
of a continent or when it is land-locked. Although such a 
country has the advantage of developing trade with the surround- 
ing countries, so far as seaborne commerce is concerned, the 
location is a disadvantage. Afghanistan, Poland, Bolivia and 
Czechoslovakia afEord examples of coulitienlcil locatioii. TLhc 
important sea routes of the world are far off from the countries. 
A littoral location shows that a considerable strip of laiW is by 
the side of the sea. The importance of the littoral locatibn will 
depend on the navigable character of the sea or ocean. A Kttoral 
location is enjoyed by Norway, Sweden, France and Spain' from 
where the world's routes are marginally accessible. The British 
Isles, Japan, Italy, India and Newfoundland possess insular- 
peninsular locations which make access to the seas almost by 
all sides of a country. The principal trade routes of the world 
are openly accessible to them. 

Location of a country is said to he favourable when it 
possesses natural frontiers and a climate favourable for human 
settlements and is in close proximity to the world markets with 
proper facilities for the movement oj ^foods and persons. Fron- 
tiers are important from tiie point of vietv of defence, commeicc 
and nationality. There are two types of frontiers — natural and 
artificial. Natural frontiers are seas, mountains, deserts, swamps 
and rivers, which make foreign aggression difficult and breed a 
spirit of independence within the country/'* Fhe frontiers of 
the British Isles, there being seas on all sides, are more easily 
defended from hostile attack and are not liable to change due to 
w^ars and political revolutions. A change in the boundary means 
a change in the territorial area as well, reducing or increasing 

* Notwithstanding the presence of the Arctic ocean to the north, the 
Soviet Union was thought to be occupying a continental location because 
the Arctic ocean did not function as a sea route in the past. Thanks to 
the development of engineering and technology, the Soviet Union has 
made the Arctic ocean an important shipping line between West Europe 
and ^e Far East. Although regular sailings arc confined to summer 
months, the volume of traffic is on the increase at a phenomenal ratc- 
J A natural frontier by itself cannot defend a country unless it can be 
used as such by the people in terras of. its accessibility to send supplies 
and soldiers from within. 
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the natural resources to be obtained. In Europe, where desert 
frontiers are absent, the use of the river as a political frontier is 
very common. The following are some of the examples ; (i) the 
Middle Rhine separates France from Germany ; {H) the Middle 
Danube separates Hungary from Czechoslovakia ; (Hi) The 
Drave separates Hungary from Yugoslavia, and (iv) the Lower 
Danube separates Rumania from Bulgaria. Rivers, however, do 
not always make good frontiers between countries because the 
crossings arc easy. 

Artificial frontier means a frontier which is not marked by 
clear-cut geographical features like mountains, deserts, etc., and 
is determined by historical circumstances, agreements, treaties 
or wars. The frontiers of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, etc., 
are artificial, and, therefore, these are frequently affected by 
political changes. Between 1938 and 1948 there have been great 
changes in the frontiers of many European countries like 
Germany, Poland, U.S.S.R. and Italy, 

Britain furnishes an example of a country whose position 
in the centre of the world has greatly contributed to the growth 
of her foreign trade. No part of the commercial world is too 
far from her and she is provided with proper facilities for the 
movement of goods and persons. Similarly, India, at the centre 
of the Eastern Hemisphere and with her three sides open for 
sea-navigation, is situated admirably for commerce. The loca- 
tion of Japan in the Pacific Ocean is also as favourable as that 
of British Isles in the western hemisphere. The location of 
the U.S.A, though remote from the Old World is geographically 
highly favourable for commerce as both the eastern and western 
sides are facing the oceans which are the two very important 
highways. In fact, the U.S.A. is like a great world island to 
which access from all countries of the world is possible for 
trade, and yet sufficiently secure in the strategic sense. 

It may be noted that since the frontiers of a country are 
the limits of its boundary, and since the boundary of a country 
is not a fixed phenomenon, the presence or absence of a natural 
frontier is a matter of chance. 

The most important element in human progress is the con- 
tact of many cultures. Hence a location which invites contact 
and provides easy access to and from other regions will promote 
material and cultural advancements. 
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It is easy for a country, situated in the vicinity of indus- 
trial areas, to develop trade and commerce. Italy was once a 
backward country ; but since the nineteenth century she has 
implemented industrial ideas, inspiration and technical pro- 
cesses from the neighbouring industrial countries, and has thus 
become a powerful industrial country. Similarly, the location of 
the youngest State of the World — Bangladesh, at the head of 
Bay of Bengal and by the eastern side of India with no physical 
barrier between them, holds out great promise in terms of 
economic development. I 

Coast-line, The nature of the coast-line is anckher 
geographical factor in the development of sea-borne traded Wl 
countries having littoral, peninsular or insular locations have 
sea-coasts. The coast-line, which plays an important part \in 
promoting or retarding the development of an area, may be of 
various types — smooth, high, low and broken. To be of com- 
mercial service, it should be irregular, that is, broken, so that 
the sea may reach far inland. By minimizing the violence of 
the waves, afiPording protection to vessels and allowing them to 
reach far into the interior, a broken coast-line makes possible 
the development of harbours and ports, and consequently 
contributes to the easy exchange of commodities and the growth 
of industry and commerce. In Great Britain, which has a 
largely indented coast-line and where no part of the country is 
more than a hundred miles off from the sea, the cost of getting 
exports to the sea is reduced to the minimum and the expense 
of shipping imports from one port of the island to any other 
is correspondingly small. The commercial greatness of Nether- 
lands is partly the result of her broken coasts. In fact, the 
coasts made the Dutch essentially a commercial nation. By 
their constant association with the sea, the Dutch have become 
sea-faring, adventurous and enterprising. A country may not, 
however, take advantage of the indented coastline for com- 
merce. Greece has a broken coast-line and in ancient times the 
Greeks were a sea-faring and commercial people. The modern 
Greeks, however, have not so far fully utilized the advantage 

* A coast line is the whole extent of a country’s sea coast. Naturally, 
a coastdine may present different characteristics in the same country — 
shallow, deep, broKcn or unbroken. It may also consist of steep and high 
diffs. Special names are given to different portions of sea coast of a 
region like the Malabar coast and the Coromandal coast in India. 
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that Nature has given them. The coast-line of Norway, though 
very much broken, consists in many places of high and steep 
mountain walls and, therefore, it does not present “opportu- 
nities of collecting produce for shipment or for disposing of 
incoming cargoes”. 

When the coast-line of a country is regular or high, there 
will not be many ports and harbours. The coast-line of India 
is not generally favourable to the construction of numerous 
ports and harbours, inasmuch as most parts of the western 
margin are regular and open to the violence of the monsoon 
and the eastern side is generally surf-bound. As a result there 
arc only a few major ports. 

Role of Rivera 

Of all factors of physical environment none has played a 
more important role than rivers in helping man's progress and 
civilization through navigation, irrigation and power. From the 



Fic No. l. Tlie cradles of civilisation. The valleys of the Nile, 
Gangc.s, Hwang-ho and Tigris present favourable geographical 
conditions for the growth of civilization. These conditions are the 
fertility of soil, natural protection and climate. 

earliest times of human history, men preferred river valleys for 
settlement to other areas. The four great river-valleys— the 
valleys of the Nile, the Tigris-Euphrates, the Indus-Ganges, and 
the Hwang-ho-Yangtze are the cradles of civSization. Rivers 
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are natural transporting agents ; they are essential for the 
distribution and exchange of goods. The direction of a river 
is determined by the relief— mountains, hills and plains — of a 
region. The direction towards an open sea makes a river more 
important for commerce. If it flows to an inland sea or Arctic 
region, the use of it for transport becomes restricted. To be 
useful as transporting agents, rivers should possess certain phy* 
sical characteristics: (1) they should be free from ice, for, if 
they are ice-bound during winter the traffic is suspended ; 
{ 2 ) they should be deep enough to allow steamers and barges to 
ply ; (3) they should not have rapids and falls ; and (4) Vhey 
should not get dry during summer. ^ 

So far as shallowness of a river is concerned, it can\ be 
deepened or its depth can be stabilized by the use of a d^m. 
In recent years, such a practice of constructing dams is becom- 
ing more, common with the development of multi-purpose 
projections. 

Rivers can be either fed by the melted snow or by rain- 
water. The snow-fed rivers have, in general, constant flow of 
water although volume of water is larger in summer than in 
winter. Rain-fed rivers have water during the rainy season 
only. The rivers of Northern India — the Sutlej, the Jumna, the 
Ganga and the Brahmaputra — are snow-fed, and provide high- 
ways of commerce and add to the wealth of the vast plain inter- 
sected by them. Several thousand kms of canals and channels 
have been constructed by building dams across these rivers lo 
supply water to millions of hectares of land. The rivers of 
Southern India, on the other hand, are rain-fed and dry up 
when the rainy season is over unless controlled by dams. They 
pose problems for navigation though they are useful for generat- 
ing hydro-electricity. 

Apart from their importance as transporting agents, rivers 
have other uses too. Water for industrial and domestic pin- 
poses perhaps ranks first in the list of economic benefits from 
rivers. They also fertilize the valleys through which they flow. 
All kinds of vegetation and economic products grow on the river 
plains. The rivers of Bangladesh supply soil, manure, moisture 
and highways of carriage for all the wealth of the State to a 
degree not yet achieved anywhere in the world by any river 
system. Many countries would have remained agriculturally 
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backward had there been no rivers. The Nile has made Egypt 
the granary of Africa, where wheat, cotton, fruits, barley and 
tobacco are cultivated extensively. Without the Nile, Egypt 
could not have developed her commercial agriculture. The Nile 
brings down from Abyssinia fertilizing mud and provides the 
means of irrigation. During the rainy season the Nile rises up 
by many feet and embankments have been constructed to check 
its flood. The water of the Nile is distributed throughout the 
region by canals to provide perennial irrigation for the cultiva- 
tion of summer crops. Egypt is, therefore, considered as the 
gift of the Nile. 

In spite of the benefits, rivers may also cause considerable 
damage by floods, and not even man's scientific ingenuity can 
do anything to bring about complete prevention of floods 
except reasonable protection at an enormous expense. 

A river can flow through a number of States, and water 
rights become a matter of law and agreement. Every state has 
a right to ordinary use of water in any quantity. If, however, 
water is not plentiful in the river and the need for it is equally 
great in another state towards which the river flows, disputes 
are likely to arise over the question of developing irrigation 
facilities through canals. In such a situation, agreements arc 
made by the states concerned about the nature of use. 

Mountains have considerable effect on the economic 
development of a country.® Mountains, as a rule, restrict settle- 
ment greallyK High, rugged mountains impose tremendous 
handicaps upon the movement of people, the spread of popula- 
tion and the building of roads and railways. As human acti- 
vities are generally restricted in regions where mountains domi- 
nate the land forms, the population in such regions is 
comparatively sparse. Agriculture is difficult because of the 
scarcity of level land, erosion of soil, difficulty of using modern 
machinery for large-scale cultivation and the scattered location 
of the fields. Manufacturing industries also arc beset with 
i many obstacles like poor facilities for transportation, and great 


'‘The distinction between mountain and hilJ is often an arbitrary 
I <me, Tlie mountains have higher heights than hills— yet the hills of a 
region may be twice the height of mountains of another region ; cf. 

I the Nitgiri Hills and the mountains of Great Britain. 
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distance from consuming markets. In fact, diflSculties of trans- 
portation have their impact on the nature of economic activities 
which men will carry on in such regions. The dwellers in 
mountains have, therefore, generally a standard of living lower 
than that of the people of the plains. The extent to which 
industrial activities of a mountainous region can be developed 
will also depend on how its inhabitants overcome the natural 
impediments by their own skills of engineering and science. 

Yet mountains offer great benefits in certain distipct ways. 
First, in many countries they are responsible for causing raiti- 
fall ; they influence the climate by keeping off winis or by 
condensing them. Ihe Himalayas protect India fnom the 
severe cold winds of the North during winter, and! during 
summer they cause rainfall by capturing moisture-pearing 
South-West winds. Secondly, mountains are usually the sources 
of rivers. For, it is the mountains that receive large amounts 
of precipitation as snow or rain, and, as a result, many of 
the livers of the world have their sources in mountains. In 
Europe, the Alps is the chief source of most of the rivers which 
collect in innumerable valleys and /low to all parts of Europe. 
All the rivers of India have their sources in the mountains 
and hills. Thirdly, mountains afford valuable pastoral grounds. 
Practically in all mountainous regions of tlie temperate lont, 
grazing and stock-raising are the mainstay of thousands of 
people dealing in dairy products. Fourthly, they are respon- 
sible for the growth of forests on the slopes, which offer \arieties 
of raw materials for many industries. The forest regions of the 
world are mostly located in the mountains. Fifthly, thev are 
sometimes great store houses of mineral wealth. I'he igiieous 
and metamorphic rocks in the mountains contain copper, gold, 
stiver, lead, zinc and other metals. The rocks of younger 
formation in the mountains contain petroleum, coal, chalk and 
sands. In Canada, U.S.A., Mexico and U.S..S.R,. many pro- 
ductive mines lie in mountainous regions. Sixthly, manv 
mountains offer magnificent scenery and have become noted as 
recreation^ areas. Switzerland, Norway, Canada and India arc 
exarnples. In the tropics the mountains make excellent pleasure 
an ealth resorts, particularly during the hottest months. The 
refreshing air and the beautiful scenery of mountains attract a 
large number of people from the plains in summer. 
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Finally, mountains cause waterfalls from which water- 
power is obtained for the generation of electricity for industrial 
purposes- Norway, Sweden, Austria, Spain, Switzerland and 
Italy are obvious examples where hydro-electricity has been 
developed because of the existence of many hilhstreams and 
falls. 

It is, therefore, no exaggeration to say that “the influence 
which mountains exert on man and his activities is one of the 
most positive of geographical forces.” The water and air in 
the mountains being pure and wholesome, the mountain people 
have better health and greater energy than the inhabitants of 
the plains. The mountain people are generally conservative, for 
being detached from outside influences they adhere to their 
old customs and practices. But they are industrious because of 
the hard life they are to lead in the presence of physical environ- 
ment, In recent years the development of communications has, 
to a large extent, removed the isolation of many mountain 
regions and brought the inhabitants into closer touch with the 
world outside. The mountains, however, do not produce a com- 
mon pattern of attitude and way of life for their inhabitants. 
The inhabitants of mountainous Switzerland developed a 
vigorous pacifist attitude in their industrial society ; the inhabi- 
tants of mountainous Afghanistan developed a vigorous 
militaristic society; the inhabitants of mountainous Tibet 
developed a feeble hermit society.® 

Plains 

Although plains occupy about one-half of the earth’s 
surface, they are the home of more than 90 px. of the people 
of the world.’^ Plains, when they are not deserts or swamp 
lands, are densely populated, because people usually settle 
on them as long as space is available. The economic activities 
of man are the greatest on the plains, due to many advantages 
available there. The levelness of relief facilitates agriculture 
and transportation. The principal agricultural belts of the world 

* Pearcy, Fificld and others: Political Geography, Constable & Co., 
London, 1951, p. 1. 

^ Plains are also called lowland plain, upland plain and highland 
plain. The land between sea-level and 600 feet are lowland plain ; 
oetween W ft. and 2000 ft., upland and above 2000 ft highland. 

I~2 
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are all confined to plains where temperature and soil do not 
vary suddenly. The ease of mobility on plains also facilitates 
the exchange of goods and ideas. Railway lines are easily con- 
structed, and more than 85 p.c. of the world’s railway mileage 
is found on the plains. The rivers in the plains have slow 
current which is essential for navigation. The Rhine, the Elbe, 
the Rhone, the Danube, the Dneiper and the Don in Europe ; 
the Mississippi in the U.S.A. ; the Ganga and the Brahma- 
putra in India and Bangladesh and the Indus in Pakistan flow 
through gentle gradients of the plains, and are, therefore, easily 
navigable. Thus in agriculture, manufacturing, tran^ortation 
and trade the greatest development has taken placQ on the 
plains. Nearly all the great cities of the world are on plains. 

All plains may not be equally hospitable to humab settle- 
ment. People do not like to settle on lowlands which have bad 
climate, poor drainage and unproductive soil. Adverse climate 
can negative all other advantages of the plains. “Some plains 
are too dry, others too hot, while still others are too cold for 
human occupation.” The Congo, the Amazon basin, the 
Sahara and the Tundra are thinly populated, although these, 
are plains. 

Broadly speaking, the influence which a plain exerts is I 
permissive, and the differences in the nature of activities are| 
mainly due to differences in soil, climate, resources and location. 

Natural Reiourcet 

The important role played by natural resources in detci- 
mining the economic life of a nation can hardly be exaggerated. 
Natural resources in a narrow sense are those uncaptured 
natural stores which are useful to mankind in any way. They 
are commonly grouped as soil, forests, grassland, aquatic fauna, 
animal life and minerals. As natural resources, soils and 
forests are replaceable and maintainable while minerals arej 
irreplaceable. 

One of the most significant events about natural resources 
in the present day is the change in man’s thinking in respect 
of their conservation. To preserve is not always conservation. 
While, in the case of irreplaceable resources, conservation means 
judicious use to reserve for future needs, it is not so in the case 
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of many replaceable resources. One cannot preserve fish in- 
definitely, because surplus will perish naturally, and it must be 
harvested each season. To use is to conserve — and that is 
imperative in many cases as in water resources. Many regions 
have been industrially developed in course of exploiting mineral 
products. Also, mineral resources play a big part in the eco- 
nomy of a country where these are raised. South Africa is a 
prominent example. Gold is abundant there and its develop- 
ment has given rise to many subsidiary industries in the coun- 
try. *'Gold mines are the backbone of South Africa"' because 
the growth of population and the development of industries 
have come in the wake of mining industry. As the minerals 
are irreplaceable, men always think of new discovery of mines, 
and of the use of substitutes so that mineral shortage may not 
thereaten the economy. But these steps are not enough. Men 
must conserve not necessarily for the future by non-use in the 
present, but by promoting avoidance of waste in mining and 
preparation. 

The UN Economic and Social Council has formulated in 
January 1972 a programme for setting up of a UN Natural 
Resources Exploration Fund. The fund is to be raised by the 
developed countries. The idea is to plough back a part of 
the revenues gained from UN-aided resource development into 
further exploration in a unique self-help programme. The 
fund will help developed and developing countries alike for 
exploration of natural resources in the world. 

Economy of Forests 

The forests of a country play a vital role in its general wel- 
fare and development.* Forests are important sources for tim- 
ber, fuel and other products which are used for domestic and 
industrial purposes. In the forest regions, the main industry 
of the people is lumbering ; many other industries depend on 
wood as a source of raw materials. The forest areas of Norway 
and Sweden are large ; boat-building, paper and match-making 

* The forest is a national resource ; like a river system, it is a 
multiptb-purpose resource ; it constitutes a social asset of the first magnj- 
tude.*~-R. W. Zimmermann in World Resources and Industries (Harper 
[ ^ Bros., New York, 1951). 
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and furniture industries have grown out of the plentiful trees 
available there. The fur-bearing animals of Canada are abun- 
dant in the forest region of the Hudson Bay ; they are trapped 
and killed for their pelts. The influence of forests on climate 
is also far-reaching. They arrest the moisture-bearing winds 
and cause rainfall and as such they arc very important to coun- 
tries where agriculture is the chief industry. The productivity 
of forests, however, depends considerably upon the way its 
benefits are reaped by men. A continuing flow of these benefits 
dictates skilful, scientific management, so that deplctijng forces 
like fire, insects, disease, overcutting and waste in utilization are 
held in check. ' 


Importance of Soil ^ 

One of the most indispensable natural assets is sail. Soil 
is the term applied to the loose earthly layer w^hich normally 
covers the solid rocks of the earth's crust. Chemically, the soil 
is the source of the majority of those elements which are essen- 
tial to the life of plants. These elements are calcium, magne- 
sium, sulphur, iron, nitrogen, potassium and phosphorus: The 
soil is not only a storehouse of these materials, but is also 
like a factory with a continuous output of plant food. Our 
food find clothing and most of our shelter are derived directly 
or indirectly from soil. Agriculture is normally the basic in- 
dustry in fertile regions. The presence of fertile soil has made 
agriculture an important source of wealth in India, China and 
the U.S.A. 

Soil is considered fertile when it contains an abundance 
of plant food in such a state that the plants can appropriate it 
as needed. Unfortunately, the elements in soil are not inex- 
haustible. Some of them like nitrogen, phosphorus and calcium 
are used up more rapidly by frequent cultivation. When partial 
or total exhaustion of these elements occurs, the land is kept 
uncropped for soil to recover. This practice is followed not 
only in Asia, but also in many countries of Europe, When the 
land is kept uncropped for a certain period, what happens is 
that the exhausted elements get replenished as a result of the 
decomposition of soil particles and the bacterial action on the 
colloidal material. Soil exhaustion is also retarded by the use 
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of crop rotation and addition of fertiliser. Another important 
cause of soil deterioration is leaching. It means that soluble 
mineral materials of the soil are washed and carried downward 
by rain water as it soaks into the soil. The problem of 
maintaining soil fertility is becoming more and more urgent in 
the agricultural region of the world. Its restoration and 
maintenance are dependent on human efforts and skill which 
no doubt vary from region to region. 

Oceans and Seas in commerce 

The life, industry and commerce of a country are greatly 
influenced by the sea, if any. Countries surrounded by oceans 
and seas in the temperate zone are generally noted for fishing 
industry. Great Britain, Norway, Canada, New Zealand and 
Japan have greatly developed this industry. Fishing in the 
high seas is the best training ground for shipping. The mari- 
time supremacy of Great Britain is partly due to training and 
courage acquired by her sons through centuries of fishing in the 
surrounding seas. There is no more striking monument to the 
influence of the sea than the British Commonwealth, which is 
obviously the creation of a sea-faring race gifted with charac- 
teristic courage, enterprise, endurance, resource and love of 
freedom. The sea which is a link as well as a barrier between 
the scattered units of the Commonwealth has made the British, 
build and own more ships than many other nations in the world. 

The sea acts as a political boundary and gives protection 
against invasion. In recent times, however, the impregnability 
of the sea as a protection factor has been nullified by the rapid 
development of aircraft. 

Climate on economic activitiee 

Climate exercises a great influence on man and in even 
more important than physical features in determining the lines 
of economic advance. It is everywhere a factor which affects 
man and his activities. The two fundamental necessities of man 
are food and shelter and they are determined by climate. 
Natural vegetation is directly dependent on it, and this, in its 
turn, is a guide to the kind of activities which will be found 
suitable, for a particular region. Some regions are practically 
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ruled out of account as possible homes of man. The dreary 
deserts and snow-capped mountain-tops of the world are of this 
nature ; human life can exist there but only with considerable 
difficulty. 

The development and localisation of certain manufacturing 
industry are influenced by climatic conditions. The cotton in- 
dustry requires humid atmosphere for its localisation. The fibres 
of cotton will break, if they are spun in a dry atmosphere. 1 he 
localisation of the cotton industries in Manchester, | Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Osaka were determined by the moiAt climate 
of these places. Flour-milling which requires dry clin^te were 
localised in Budapest, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Delhi. Even 
cinematography is dependent on climate, because it (Requires 
bright, sunny weather. In like manner, rope-making, jWinting 
and paper-making depend on the conditions of weather. Climate 
also decides the type of manufactures. The climate of India, 
being hot and moist, favours the development of cotton industry, 
because the people require a material which must be light to 
wear. The severe cold during the winter months in Kashmir 
has led to the growth of woollen industry, which can be carried 
on “indoors"’. In the present age, however, climatic conditions 
no longer influence the localisation of manufacturing industries 
to the same extent as it used to do in the past. For science has 
made it possible to make arrangements for creating necessary 
air conditions in mills and factories. 

Transport is affected by winds, temperature and rainfall. 
Heavy snowfall may render railway routes and roads temporarily 
impassable, and low temperature may block rivers and seas with 
ice. The Baltic Sea is ice-bound during winter and traffic is 
suspended for that period. The severe winter of North Russia 
and Canada freezes all the rivers. For several months, all the 
ports along the entire northern coast of the U.S.S.R. are closed 
to navigation because of the extreme low temperatures in winter. 
Air transport also greatly depends on climate inasmuch as it 
is dangerous to fly in stoimy and foggy weather. In the hot 
deserts, the construction of railways is interrupted by sand- 
dunes. Man with his increasing knowledge of science and 
technology is meeting the challenge of dimate, and has succeed- 
ed in some cases to keep transport as much unaffected by dimate 
as pc^ible. Strong, heavy steamers with powerful engines open 
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up navigable channels in frozen waters of the Great Lakes in 
U.S.A. and of rivers in U.S.S.R. In aviation, too, planes fly 
much above the clouds and avoid storms. 

The activity of mind and body largely depends on tempera- 
ture. This is why dwellers in certain regions are most active 
in body and mind and have brought about successful industria- 
lisation in their countries. These countries are mostly in the 
temperate zones. In contrast, the countries in the tropical and 
sub-tropical zones are comparatively backward in industrialisa- 
tion. Whatever might be the reasons for the ancient civilisa- 
tions to spring up in hotlands, the modern conditions for 
industrialisation demand a kind of drive, enterprise and efficiency 
from the people which are largely affected by climate.® The 
mental and physical energy of people is very much affected by 
the cold climatic conditions of the polar regions ; so also in the 
equatorial regions. In all such areas, the human productive 
energy is low. In the active life of the temperate zone, climate 
incites man to employ all his faculties for the betterment of his 
conditions. But the climatic conditions of the tropical zone 
affect productivity of crops and human efficiency; so progress 
is slow in these regions. It is a fact that people who have 
migrated from hot lands to temperate regions show greater 
energy and efficiency than what they were in their own lands. 
Climate, therefore, is a great factor in determining the health, 
energy and productivity of the people in any region. The 
influence of climate does not suggest that economic growth 
requires a temperate climate although initially climate does 
exercise a role. This is because men have not remained a 
passive victim of climate, and they have in many ways reduced 
the adverse effect of climate in so far as their physical and 
mental work is concerned. - Apart from their efforts about 
clothing and housing, they have put to use electric fans and air- 
conditioners in hot lands, and central heating arrangements in 
cool lands. Thus, development of many industries in tropical 


• According to Ellsworth Huntington the most favourable temperature 
for creative work lies between the mental optimum of S8*F and the physical 
optimum of 60* F, but there should be changes in temperature from day to 
day and season to season for the best results. His regions of optimum 
climate or energy regions correspond very closely with the areas having 
the highest civilizations. 
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lands are the direct result of people’s efforts to minimise climatic 
effects. 


Shape and Size of a Country 

The shape of a country may be compact, fragmented or 
, attenuated. A compact shape like that of U.S.S.R. or Rumania 
or India or China presents excellent transport facilities and 
opportunities for political unification. A fragmented shape, as 
in the case of Greece, imposes barriers on the movemenit of goods 
and ideas. An attenuated shape, like that of Chile (long but 
not wide), hinders farming operations. \ 

The ultimate limitations of a country’s internal Idevelop- 
ment is determined by its size and by the resources within its 
area. The size of a country may be small, large or gigantic.'^ A 
small country with an increasing population cannot depend on 
agriculture as the main industry. As the amount of land is 
limited, agricultural produce cannot be large. Intensive cultiva- 
tion may be practised ; scientific manuring and other impove- 
ments may be introduced ; but there is a limit beyond which 
the produce will not increase. Hence, people are compeUed to 
develop other industries, and ultimately foreign trade becomes 
more important than internal trade and agriculture. Great 
Britain, Belgium and Japan are small countries with vast 
populations, where there has been a great development of manu- 
factures and foreign trade. A large country, on the other hand, 
like China or India, with dense population will cause both 
agricultural and manufacturing industries to develop. But it 
may not have a large volume of international trade, because the 
bulk of its products may be required for the consumption of its 
people. The relative importance of agriculture and industry will 
depend on how the people of a state have advanced in techno- 
logy. In the U.S.A. which is gigantic in size, only 9 p.c. of its 
population are in agriculture compared to 65 p.c. in India and 
50 p.c. in U.S.S.R. Scanty population in a large country gives 
rise to stock-raising, as, for example, in many regions of Central 
Asia, Argentina and Uruguay. Also, a large size presents diffi- 

States with more than 1 million square miles of area are considered 
pgantic, with more than 100,000 but less than 1 million square miles of 
area large, less than 100,000 but more than 40,000 square miles medium 
Mixed, and the rest small. 
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cullies in respect of programmes for regional development. All 
regions in a state may not have the same natural resources, but 
political and other considerations often impel a government to 
plan regional development, involving enormous expenditure. 

A country with an increasing rate of population may be 
naturally interested in its size in order to absorb the surplus 
population. In the case of a small country, therefore, the solu- 
tion lies in encouraging emigration to countries which need and 
invite them. There is also the temptation to claim some 
adjoining areas of neighbouring countries or elsewhere for living 
space as was done in the early thirties of the present century 
by Germany and Italy. 

Migration as a relieving measure of increasing population 
is effective when a country has friendly relations with other 
countries or when it has its own colonics. Friendly relations 
may be based on similar racial characteristics or political 
ideologies or botth so that immigrants do not have much 
difficulty in getting adjusted to new environment. 


CULTURAL ENVIRONMENT ^ 

Physical environment determines the extent of opportun- 
ities, but, how far will man's activities be encouraged will 
depend on man's cultural environment, reflected in ethnic and 
religious characteristics, government attitude, quality of man- 
power and behaviour of people towards economic, social and 
technological changes. All these factors are human factors. 
In cultural environment, all factors of it do not operate to the 
advantage of one another. Technological progress may not 
be supported by social and other institutions, and the time-lag 
may be too long to reap any immediate benefit. 

Ethnic Groups and Commerce 

Man is differentiated into three well-marked ethnic groups 
-White, Yellow and Black. These groups have adapted them- 
selves in various ways to inljabit the different parts of the earth. 
These great ethnic groups share the world's commerce unequally. 
The ohvsical characteristics of the Vhite' people are an oval 
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face, regular features, straight eyes, a finely<cut nose and white 
or light skin. The temperamental characteristics of the group 
are that the people are highly imaginative, active and enter- 
prising, hence at once innovative and practical. It is generally 
found that the regions inhabited by the white people are 
commercially and politically developed to a high degree and 
that the control of world trade is mostly in their hands. Their 
commercial and political supremacy is largely assisted by their 
culture and language as well as the climate of the regions where 
they live, which have made the group persevering, energetic and 
intelligent. Consequently, this race has exercised a g^eat influ- 
ence on the development of civilisation, in the establishment of 
sound social institutions, the free regulation of political and 
economic life and in the domains of Science, Technology and 
Art. The White group includes the greater part of the inhabi- 
tants of Europe, North America, India, Middle and Near East 
including Egypt and North Africa. The Yellow group inhabits 
chiefly North-Eastern and Central Asia and has its greatest 
concentration in China and Japan. It is advanced in civilisation 
and takes an important part in trade. The people have great 
power of endurance. Their recorded civilization, especially that 
of China, extends back to 1800 b.c. The people have short 
stature, yellow skin, flat faces and narrow slanting eyes. The 
Black group occupies the tropical regions and is ordinarily 
identified with the natives of Africa, south of the Sahara, It 
shows in the most pronounced way the enervating and degrading 
effect of tropical heat and luxuriance. There was a strong 
belief for a long time that social and economic progress of the 
Black race would remain always poor in view of the tropical 
climate of their regions. Since there has been migration of 
white people to tropical regions as in Africa and Australia, and 
since the whites have survived, one would not emphasise climate 
as the deciding factor. It is true that economically and politi- 
cally, the Black group is not yet very advanced, but science and 
technology are being slowly developed by peoples of this group 
to have a share in the world progress. Certain conditions of 
the natural environment will, no doubt, hinder their endeavour 
for progtess.' Then again, for many years, the political control 
of their areas has remained in the hands of outside power. Now 
that most countries of theirs enjoy political, freedom, their social 
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progress and economic growth is only a matter of time. The 
myth of racial superiority is being exploded. 

The ethnic groups are also sometimes called (a) the Cauca- 
sian, (b) the Mongolian, and (c) the Ethiopic. 

Although the ethnic groups of the world do not have 
political associations of their own yet such an inclinalion is 
present among certain races like the Arabs and the Africans. on 
geographical and economic considerations. Most of their 
countries are located near one another and they form a compact 
area. Their historical ties are also very old. So long such 
alliances do not stand in the way of international co-operation, 
there can be balanced regional development on the basis of 
understanding and collaboration among countries, forming the 
alliance. * 


Religions and Economic Life 

The influence of religion on man*s economic life cannot be 
disregarded even in these days of advancement of education and 
of materialism. In every religion, there are injunctions to regu- 
late man's philosophy of life. Also, there are restrictions, recom- 
mendations or inhibitions with regard to cercain activities which 
have their impact on the economy of the society. The four main 
religious of the world are: — (1) Christianity, (2) Buddhism, (3) 
Hinduism and (4) Islam. Buddhism has existed now for perhaps 
2400 years, and is, as regards the number of its adherents, the 
prevailing religion of the world. According to the Buddhist 
conception, the quality of actions determines the condition of 
the future life of a man. He can, therefore, always explain a 
calamity with reference to past life. Another assumption of 
Buddhism is that human existence is on the whole miserable. 
Buddhism, with its doctrine of ”not to kill" kept many of its 
followers in China, Ceylon, Burma, Indo-China and Japan 
averse to stock-raising for meat and wool. The precepts of 
Buddhism, however, do not prevent its followers from taking 
interest in economic welfare or in social progress. 

In Islam, there are prohibitory laws in respect of food and? 
wine. Blood and the flesh of swine are strictly forbidden. The 
eastern regions of the Mediterranean, though favourable for 
the vine, have not developed any wine industry, because the 
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population there is predominantly Muslim, to whom wine is 
prohibited by religion. There is. however, much demand for 
ioffee in place of alcohol in these countries. Among thr 
Muslims banking institutions have not developed much be- 
■cause acceptance of interest however large or small from bor- 
rowers is considered an act inimical to society. Also, profiting 
in trade through any questionable means, except by buying 
.and selling, is severely blamed. North Africa, South'West Asia, 
Pakistan, North-Western China, Indonesia, Dutch Guiana in 
South America, Albania, 1 urkey and Kirghizia (U.$..S.R.) con- 
tain a large Muslim population. The strong sense of equalits 
.and fraternity among the muslims is steadily finding their ex 
ptession in building dcmocTutic institutions. 

. Hinduism, which is the prevailing religion in India and 
Nepal is believed to have begun about 3200 b.c. in the Vedir 
period. The Hindu society is divided into different tastes, 
to each of which occupation and duties are prescribed by tradi- 
tion. People of one group or caste are not generally permitted 
.according to traditional practices to follow the profession of 
other groups. The caste system docs not appear to have been a 
part of the Vedic religion originally. But it arose subsequently 
“with a religious sanction which is still maintained. Hie require- 
ments of modern economic organisation have, however, relaxed 
the rigidity of the caste system to such an extent, that today 
it is no longer a force in economic life. 

Christianity includes three different varieties: Roman 
Catholic, Protestant and Greek ‘Orthodox*. The number of 
Roman Catholics is the largest and is estimated at more than 
.300 millions. They predominate in South, West and Central 
Europe, South America, Mexico and the north-east of the 
U.S.A. Christianity admits of no social or economic restric- 
tions. To the liberality of its principles the progress of Europe 
and America can be partly traced. The only country in Europe 
whose economy has been markedly influenced by Christianity 
is Norway. Large quantities of Cod are caught, dried and 
exported to the Catholic countries of Southern Europe where 
Church practices require fish or meat substitutes in the diet on 
prescribed meatless days, and where the warm seas cannot 
supply the regional demand. The progress of modern educa* 
cion and culture along with the beliefs and opinions against 
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regimentation of human minds are weakening the influence of 
religion on the economic activities of man. But, even then , 
in many countries religion remains a vital factor in social and 
economic organisation. While sentiments about religion are 
very strong even today in certain countries of the world, the 
tendency to use religion in political and economic sphere is 
distinctly on the wane. Religion and progress will not go- 
together if sentiments surest political and economic co-operar 
lion on the basis of religion alone. 

Government Attitude 

We are living in an age of progress, yet far too many 
countries still subsist in economic conditions unworthy of oue 
times. Poverty which engenders chaos and hinders economic 
development can only be eliminated from the face of the earth 
if genuine efforts are made to promote people’s welfare. A. 
government plays an extremely significant role in this regard. 

Although the common functions of a Government are to 
naintain law and order, to take measure for the protection of 
lie State, to promote social welfare through education and' 
lealth care of people, the Government has also a significant 
ole to play to provide a social order in which the economic 
\siem will work for social good. Whether the Government is 
otialistic or democratic its policies can be negative or restrain- 
ng or positive and promotional in respect of economic environ- 
ment. The Government attitude is expressed through mone- 
ary, taxation and fiscal policies, arrangements for aids and 
ssistance to industries, exercise of regulation and control of 
conomic activity and involvement in economy as owners. 

These six facets of governmental attitude determine the 
economic environment of a country. The manner in which 
each facet is handled will depend on the objectives and the- 
scope for realisation. 

The socialistic pattern of society which India aspires to 
achieve has led the Government to emphasise the key role of 
public sectors in bringing about rapid industrialisation. The- 
task before any underdeveloped country is not merely to get 
better results within the existing framework of economic and' 
social institutions but to mould and refashion these for wider 
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and deeper social values. The great social and economic 
changes that have taken place in India after the Independence 
in 1947, result from the definite policy followed by the Govern- 
ment in this regard. No phase of ^he country's social and eco- 
nomic life has been left untouched by the Government. Indeed, 
India's economic accomplishments are far greater than what 
are usually conceded. 

In Japan from 1860 onward, the Government set up one 
after another such important industries as cotton-spinning mills, 
ship yards, arsenals, iron and steel works, in order to bting about 
quick industrialisation in the country. These undustrial 
undertakings were gradually placed under private management. 
By 1908, Japan emerged as a great industrial power. With the 
establishment of the German Reich in 1870-71, Germany 
marched towards economic and industrial supremacy throtigh 
judicious fiscal and monetary policy. More recently, these two 
countries again have emerged as great industrial powers even 
though their economies were shattered by their defeat in the 
second world war. In both the cases, their governments played 
key roles. 

Efforts to improve living conditions of the peoples of the 
world through peaceful co-existence and through development 
of economic relations between all countries are the aims of all 
progressive Governments even though their political objectives 
are different. 

This brings in the role of States in giving aid to under- 
developed countries. Foreign aid has two sources — the demo- 
cratic free world and the communist blocs.. The advanced 
countries like the U.S.A. in the former and the U.S.S.R, in the 
latter are giving loans, grants or gifts to a number of countries 
to fight poverty and to raise their level of economic develop- 
ment. 


Distribution of World Populatton'^ 

Population is considered as a resource for the economic 
development of any country. In 1970, the world population 

** The term population, which was ori^cjinally applied only to people, 
has been extended to include many other kinds of organisms as nsh- 
population, livestock population, etc. However, we continue to use the 
word in its original sense. 
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was about 3592 million with 1107 million in the Far East, 
454 million in Europe, 346 million in Africa, 148 million in 
Latin America, 227 million in North America and 18 mil- 
lion in Australasia. The world population in 1990 will in- 
crease by 1584 million of which South Asia and Latin America 
will account for 878 million increase. Africa will have an in- 
crease of 248 million. These are, then the areas which require 
long-range economic planning and programmes to gainfully 
absorb the increase in population. 

Estimates and Projeciions 
(in millions) 



1970 

1980 

1990 

Europe 

... 454 

479 

504 

U.S.S.R. 

... 246 

278 

316 

Northern America ... 

... 227 

262 

306 

Japan 

... 101 

111 

118 

South Asia 

... 1107 

1420 

1782 

East Asia 

... 809 

930 

1050 

Africa 

... 346 

449 

587 

Latin America and Oceania 

... 248 

337 

451 

World 

... 3592 

4330 

5188 


There are many countHes in a region which are still un- 
developed on account of scarcity of population. Normally, the 
density of one person per square mile can lead to fishing and 
hunting, of less than five persons to pastoral economy, and of 
more than five persons to agriculture. Both commercial agri- 
culture and industry require above ten persons per square mile. 
All regions, however, do not offer equal opportunities for 
the growth of population. Cold and hot deserts, mountains, 
prevalence of disease and unhealthy climate are the limiting 
factors from the side of physical environment. That is why 
some regions even with rich natural resources, are still scantily 
populated. These regions may be located within a country. 
Thus, there are regions of low density in a densely-populated 
country as well as regions of high density in a country of low 
density, Canada with an average density of two persons, has 
an area of high concentration in the Southern region. In fact. 
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two of the states, Quebec and Ontario, account for 63 p.c. of 
the total population. In Algeria, the Southern Sahara region, 
comprising about 90 p.c. of the country’s total area has a popu- 
lation of 5 p.c. of the total of 12 millions. The northern part, 
therefore, is a region of high density of population. A variety 
in density pattern is common in most countries. 

The countries with extreme low density, not exceeding five 
persons per km, are Algeria, Zambia, Somalia, Bolivia, Saudi 
Arabia, U.S.S.R. (Asia), Canada, Iceland, Australia, Libya and 
S. W. Africa. T 

COUNTRIES WITH LOW DENSITY 

6 - 



Fig No. 2. Ckmntiies with Low Density 

Similarly, a region may consist of several countries, each 
with a different density of population. The countries comprising 
Middle Africa, have not much differences in density between 
them. In North Europe, on the other hand, the average density 
is 48, but there is wide difference between countries as it is 2 
in Iceland, 11 in Norway and 221 in U.K. 
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The world population has grown from 2516 million in 
1950 to 3592 million in 1970. The projection is that by another 
20 years, that is, in 1990, the population will be 5188 million 
in the world. In terms of percentage, the world population 
in 1970 was distributed continent-wise as follows : 


North America 

... 6-3 

Europe and U.S.S.R. 

... 19-5 

Asia (excluding U.S.S.R.) 

... 56-2 

Africa 

... 9-6 

Latin America ... 

... 7-9 


The more developed regions like Europe, U.S.S.R., 
Northern America, Japan and others had 1082 million popula- 
tion in 1970 compared to 2510 million in less developed regions. 

Apart from geographical factors, the quality of human 
resources also explains the reasons for density. The chief 
geographical factors for the growth of population are (a) agree- 
able climate for settlement, (6) availability of suitable land for 
cultivation, (c) presence of natural resources as basis for eco- 
nomic activities and (d) favourable location for accessibility to 
markets. These factors operate jointly although one or two of 
them may be more important at a certain stage. The colonisa- 
tion of South Africa and Australia was motivated mainly by the 
existence of mineral deposits there. These products are still 
important, but other industries of greater importance have been 
developed in the mean time. The human resources reflect their 
quality in deriving benefits from the geographical factors. In 
other words, people must function as a positive productive force 
to utilise the natural resources notwithstanding impediments or 
difficulties in association with the latter. 

All countries have human resources, but all are not trained. 
What a country needs is high-level man-power. Often there is a 
drain of this high-talent man-power from poor countries to rich 
countries. The advanced countries have continuous pressure 
ro innovate and make new discoveries in science and technology. 
The absence of proper facilities for human development in poor 
countries impels many talented persons to migrate to advanced 
countries. 

I—S 
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Economic progress of a country will be the normal course 
of events if people have desire for exploration and innovations 
and encourage technology and application of new techniques to 
resources. Largely, these qualities are influenced by the atti- 
tude of customs, institutions and philosophies, rooted in people. 
In older countries, more particularly in Asia, it is difficult to 
bring about any quick change in people’s attitude from tradi- 
tional way of thinking to things that are conducive to modern 
industrialisation. To the extent the qualities are favourable, 
the exploitation of resources will encourage the grDwth of 
population. There are many countries in the world which in 
view of their smallness in size could not have supportedU large 
population but for the superior powers of their human beings.^^ 


Some Industrial CouNmiES with High Densvcy 
OF Population, 1970 


Country 

Population 
(In million) 

Area 

(In '000 Km.) 

Density 

(Per. Sq. Km.) 

U.K. 

56 

2-1 <1 

22,5 

West Germany 

58-6 

247 

230 

Belgium 

9-7 

30 

315 

Japan 

... 103-5 

370 

275 


Also, there are countries in Asia, Africa and South America 
where, in spite of their large size, the present population is more 
than what they can bear. It is not a problem of over-population 
as such because density is still low compared to other countries, 
but of under-production. These countries are over-populated in 
the context of production and utilisation of natural resources, 
and not in absolute term of numbers. Because of low level of 
economic development and increasing population, the people 
have a low standard of living, and food is required to be 
imported. 


” One serious problem, now being faced by many developing countries, 
is the scientific brain drain. Most of the talent is Ijeing siphoned away 
from the countries which need it most. In 1967 as many as 5189 scientists, 
engineers and physicians left India, Korea, Turkey. China, Brazil 
Pakistan, Philippim*s, Iran, Chile, Israel and Columbia for U.S.A, In 
terms of investment for man-power development, loss to the developing 
countries in 1967 came to $150 millions. 
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LEVEL OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 



Fig. No. 3. Level of Economic Developments 

Some Countries of High Density with Low 
Level of Economic Development, 1970 



Population 

Area 

Density 


(In million) 

(In ’000 Km 

I (Per. Sq. km.) 

India 

554 

.^,064 

180 

Ceylon 

12-6 

66 

176 

Ecuador 

61 

271 

20 

Ethiopia 

25 

1,184 

22 

Sudan 

15*8 

2,505 

6 

Large size 

of population can also influence 

the economic 


rowth ot an undeveloped country. Large size serves as an 
iipetus to economic development because of the desire of the 
eople to satisfy their own needs. In countries like India, 
hina, Indonesia and Pakistan, the people are anxious to deve- 
>p their resources as quickly as possible for better living stan- 
ard. As plannings in these countries are oriented mostly to 
idustrial production, shortage of food has become a serious 
roblem. Secondly, technological improvements can bring 
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quicker economic growth than through increase in populatio: 
as in Japan, Germany, U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 

Thirdly, the countries whose populations are unwilling t 
respond to the new economic changes because of prejudices o 
beliefs will find their resources wasted, economic developmen 
slow and living standards of people low. Fourthly, mere increas 
in number does not necessarily lead to increase in the resourc 
of human power ; human resources must be considered in term 
of health, education and character. Fifthly, although man i 
adaptable and can live anjTvhere in the world with Ihe excej 
tion of Polar regions and the summits of the highest mountain: 
there are obvious limitations because of climate. Exiremes c 
cold or of heat, accompanied by low rainfall, place limitation 
on what can be grown. Too much rain or rainfall badly distr 
buted throughout the year gives rise both to floods and soi 
erosion. 


POPULA'IION B\ COUMRY 
(Population estimates Mid 1?>70) In Millions 

Source: Trends in Developing Countries International Ban! 
for Reconstruction and Development, August 1970 


Afghanisthan 

... 17 

Algeria 

... 14 

Argentina 

... 2.‘5 

Australia 

... 13 

Brazil 

... 93 

Burma 

... 28 

Canada 

... 21 

Ceylon 

13 

China (Mainland) 

... 760 

Colombia 

... 21 

Czechoslovakia 

... 1.5 

Ethiopia 

... 25 

France 

... 51 

West Germany 

... 59 

India 

... .547 

Indonesia 

... 121 

Iran 

... 28 

Italy 

... 54 

Japan 

... 104 


Malaysia 

... 1 

Mexico 

... 51 

Netherlands 

... 1 

Nigeria 

... 5, 

Pakistan 

... 6 

Bangladesh 

... 11 

Philippines 

... .31 

Poland 

... 3: 

Rumania 

... 2( 

South Africa 

... 2f 

Spain 

... 3f 

Thailand 

... ,31 

U.S.S.R. 

... 24* 

%)pt 

... .31 

U.K. 

... ,56 

U.S.A. 

... 205 

Viet Nam (N) 

... 21 

Yugoslavia 

... 21 

World 

... 5592 
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Finally, limitations in habitable land area in the world and 
the difference in population pressure between neighbouring 
countries were most potent factor in creating international con- 
flicts in the past. Even now, such situations are possible. 
The rate of increase in population and the rate of economic 
giowth are not balanced. A world population increase of 50 p.c. 
between the years 1960 and 1980 may lead to a world cata- 
strophe in the food situation. There is urgent need for greater 
Lconomic growth as well as for family planning. Hence, popu 
[ation problem has implications in national and international 
planning.^® 


QUESTIONS 

1. "The mode of life in any given region is not an accident but is 
I product of environment." Explain the statement. 

2. "The nature of coast-line of a country affects its commercial 
md industrial development to a great extent." Discuss the statement 
vith at least two examples. 

3. Write a short essay on the effect of climate, both direct and 

ndirect, on the industries ol a countiy^ Illustrate your answer with 
ome conspicuous examples. (Cal. Inter. 1953) 

4. "Man’s character and occupation have been decided by the 
;(*ographical conditions under which he lives." Illustrate this remark 
nth reference to Japan and India. 

5. "No factor of his environment exercises a wider influence on 
lan and his economy than climate." How far is tliis remark true ? 
iivc precise illustrations. 

(Punjab B. Com. 1967) 

6. "The human habitat is influenced largely, if not wholly, by 

fie soil and the climate in which man lives." Illustrate this statement 
'ith reference to examples. — (Cal. Inter. 1953) 

7. Give an account of the world distribution of population. Why 
re some areas thickly populated and some sparsely populated ? 

—(Cal. I.A. 1951) 

8. Account for the gieat unevenness in the distribution of 
opulatlon in Asia. Is this unevenness a permament feature ? What are 
'le economic “geographic effects of population densities in such regions ? 

—(Agra B. Com. 1953) 


** One measure of economic growth is the Gross National Product which 
the sum of the values of all the goods and services produced by a 
ation in a given period. The measuring sitek by which GNP is com- 
ared for difircrent periods is the constant currency — dollar, sterling, rupee 
c. The constant currency is adjusted for year to year changes in the 
rice level so that a unit of currency can always measure the same quantity 
goods and services. With the constant unit of currency, one can 
easure real changes in national product. The measure, however, does not 
dicate real national product per person. 
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9. “Nearly two-thirds of the human population are concentrated 
in about one-tenth of the land surface/* Describe and account for this 
peculiar distribution. 

10. “It is said that man’s ability in exploiting the resources of his 
environment will depend upon his knowledge, intelligence and culture 
as well as on the social structure of the country he lives in.” 

— (B. Com. Delhi 1958 ; Rajasthan B. Com. 1960 ; Delhi B. Com. 1971) 

11. Examine the geographical and economic conditions that influence 
the distribution of population in a country. 

--(Delhi* B. Com. 1963 ; I. I. B. 1968 ; Delhi B. Com. 1971) 

12. Examine the co-relation between physical and cultural} environ- 

ment on the one hand and the man’s economic activity and livingi standard 
on the other. — (Cal. B. Com. 1964) 

13. Examine the causes and consequences of high and low densities 

of population in the world. — (Delhi B. Com. 1965) 

14. Discuss the factors which favour the growth of pojiulation. 

Mention, giving reasons, the thinly populated regions of the Wol^ld. 

— (Indian Institute ot Bankers; 1967) 

15. What are the main features in the geographical environment of 

man ? Give suitable examples to illustrate how human activities arc 
influenced by them. (Indian Institute of Bankers, 1969) 



CHAPTER II 


NATURAL REGIONS, STAGES OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT AND INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANISATIONS 

Never before in the history of mankind, there had been *o 
much differences in the living standards, in the economic strut* 
tures and in the rate of economic growth as they are in the 
world today. There are, indeed, vast disparities between regions 
and regions. Why the disparities exist and how can one under- 
stand their perpetuity are questions which require a framework 
of investigations about countries in order to obtain explanations 
in respect of activities by which growth agents manifest them- 
selves. The framework of investigation can be on the basis of 
natural regions, political divisions and stages of economic 
development. 


NATURAL REGIONS 

The same type of climate does not prevail all the world 
over. Some countries have a hot climate, some possess a mild 
climate and others have an extreme or cold climate. Economic 
products vary with differences in climate. Despite these 
differences, we find on comparison that an area in one part 
of the world has almost identical climate, animal life, vegeta- 
tion and occupation with those of another situated far away. 
It has thus become possible to divide the world from the 
standpoint of climate and production into a number of natural 
regions. 

A natural region is “an area of the earth’s surface which 
is essentially homogeneous with respect to the conditions that 
affect human life’’. Within each natural region climate, vegeta- 
tion and general methods of living are similar. 

In any natural region, the physical conditions are never 
fully identical in any two widely separated areas and, even 
though they are classified as belonging to some particular type 
natural region, they do not have all the conditions in common. 
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The cultural differences will be always there. Secondly, the 
classification of natural regions, primarily on a climatic basis, 
it at best an approximation, and the placing of r^'ons in a 
particular category means that they have more resemblances 
than differences. Thirdly, the limits of any natural region are 
also approximate. The change from one natural region to 
another is often very gradual and not abrupt. Fourthly for 
obvious reasons, natural regions do not confonn to political 
boundaries and the same natural region may cover two L th^ 
countries. Fifthly, the inclusion of certain i^ns riw 
types IS not without controveny. For example som*. 
the lower delta area of the gLm w VT 
Philippines as belonging to the Rai'nv tron'^** 
dude them in the Monsoon tropics. ^ 

In spite of all these limitations, the studv of n-if i • 
ts of great practical importance becau^ theknl in ^ 
can be developed on similar lines. Indonesia BrazS a^d r 
belong to a common natural region If n.hh ^ 
in Brazil and Congo basin th^ ^ 

India will not h As^^ - 

ago Brazil and Congo area had a monon 

But subsequently, rubber plantations ^ ^ rubber supply. 

region, “('ll 

temperate lands four in i hotlands, four in warm 

poli region, »”«' 1>re. in ,be 


Trt^ical Hotlands 

(a) Wet Eqmtorial Forest 

dimatic features of this region • ^ ^ ^yP«- The 

slight seasonal changes and^heavv rdnf n*®k '^ery 

Temperature is high be^al S7s ^^onghout the year, 
high position in the sky Again Th**’^*^* *^*“*'* 

W* the air warm and mak^t « ^t^es^ve heat 

levd, it cooi; so”mrch St mo t 

at Its moisture is condensed 
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and then falls as rain. Equatorial areas arc, therefore, wet as 
well as hot. There is much humidity in the air and the diffe- 
rence between day and night temperature is greater than the 
annual range. The climate of this type is mostly found within 
about 10® of the Equator, The rainy tropical lands may be 
divided into two sections — (a) areas on or near the equatorial 
belt of variable winds and calms (the Doldrums) with convec- 
tion rains and general lack of winds ; and (b) areas farther from 
the equator which lie in the trade wind belts. The first section 
includes the Amazon basin in South America, the Congo basin 
in Central Africa, the Malaya Peninsula, and Indonesia. The 
second section includes the coasts of Southern Brazil, Central 
America, Madagascar, and coastal strips of West Indies. The 
lack of sunlight beneath the forest keeps the land grassless, and 
consequently ground animals are few. In these areas dense 
vegetation covers everything. Huge trees of great variety spread 
out their branches and make the lower part of the forest half 
dark. So the equatorial regions are sometimes described as 
regions of twilight. 

Some parts of the equatorial region contain valuable 
minerals: tin in Malaysia and Indonesia, graphite in Madagascar 
and Ceylon, bauxite and manganese in Ghana and copper in 
Katanga and Northern Rhodesia. The forest lands contain rich 
storehouses of food stuffs and raw materials of industrial value. 
The region enjoys a monopoly in the production of bananas, 
cabinet-woods, spices, rubber, cocoa, dye woods and ivory — all 
of which are in great demand in Europe and America. Bamboo 
is a typical product of these regions. Important commercial 
products are spices, guttapercha, palm, oil-nuts, coffee, cocoa- 
nuts, sago, bananas, resins, lac, myrobalans and chide (chew- 
ing gum). The animal life is mainly arboreal like insects, birds, 
apes, bats and monkeys. Elephants, tigers, leopards, and 
rhinoceroses are also found. There is a great scarcity of domestic 
animals. 

The countries within this region normally export timber, 
rubber, coffee, bananas, copra, nuts, pineapples and sugar. 

There are certain serious obstades in developing many of 
these regions. Of them the most prominent are odious dimate, 
diseases, poor soil, rapid growth of weeds, scarcity of domestic 
animals, and inadequate means of communication. In spite of 
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>,i Akeascs are no longer rampant, the people 
the fact that tropica because of the hot and moist 

60 «.ch h-J “If „ of -pa phy^ica 

.hkh mte. f inad.. 

.„d »n.d I'l'f f tad. .„d U,d rapid ipowu. 

,a„. f and radroad. ditolr. Th. 

<d .ead. mrta tk. taM.ns « 

rivers and streams seive as tne oiuy m _ ^ 


tion. 


r X . il ls generally poor and in many areas people still 
practise nomdic ap, culture which involves cutting down a see- 
L of forest, burning the bush and planting a garden foV crops 
like beans, bananas etc. After a few years when the io.l is 
leached by rain, a new strip of forest is cleared. In the tropical 
Far East, however, the means of communication are much fetter 
and the economic development is the highest of all equatorial 
lands. Here much of the land is elevated and therefore provides 
a healthy climate for settlement. It is the only equatorial 
region in the world with a long stretch of coastline. The interior 
of the tropical Far East is also accessible. Plough agriculture 
is the dominant occupation of the people of South-East Asia. 
Agriculture is much more stable here than in African lands. 
Rice and sugar-cane arc the principal crops. 

In spite of the handicap about climate, the people have the 
will to pursue policies for economic and social development and 
to remove poverty, illness and ignorance.^ 

(6) Monsoon and Sudan Regions (Monsoon Tropics). The 
chief areas arc India, Bangladesh, Burma, Thailand, Cambo- 
dia, Viet-Nam, Laos, Philippines, Southern China, the Campos 
of Southern Brazil, the Llanos of the Orinoco river basin of 
Northern South America, the coastlands of Southern and Eastern 
Mexico, Southern Sudan, Queensland and North Australian 
coastlands. The monsoon regions mostly occupy the eastern 
margin of the continents within the latitude of 80° and 25°. 

High temperature throughout the year and heavy rainfall 
during summer are the main characteristics of this region. In 
summer, these areas become so hot that the air becomes thin 
and rises higher up ; the cool air from the sea comes in to take 


^ With political stability and co operation from international organi- 
sations, many natural obstacles can oe overcome. In fact, tremendous 
changes have already taken place in many tropical countries to hold out 
better future for the people. 
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its place, thus causing rainfall. ^'Thus seasonal change of the 
winds takes place with the most remarkable uniformity and 
regularity. It is very different from the changes in the variable 
winds of the temperate zone. Its periodicity has always been 
a dominant influence upon various forms of human activity, 
opportunity, problems and resources*'. Thus, in summer the 
Monsoon lands have winds from sea to lands and therefore it is 
the wet season, and in winter the winds blow from land to sea 
and therefore it is the dry season. 

Japan and North East China are not classified with the 
monsoon countries, though they are subject to monsoon winds. 
Winters are too cold in North East China and Japan. 

The distribution of rainfall in the monsoon lands depends 
upon relief features. Lands having mountains opposite sea 
receive heavy rainfall. Cherrapunji at the foot of the Shillong 
plateau in Assam has about 500'' rainfall — the heaviest in the 
world. 

The climate is more healthy and less enervating than the 
Rainy tropics. 

The natural vegetation of the Monsoon tropics is deciduous 
forest or tail grasslands. These grasslands are called Savannas,, 
some of which have regional names. The products of natural 
vegetation are teak, sal, sandalwood, lac, bamboos, gum and 
camphor. Sal and teak are found in Burma, Viet-Nam, Thailand 
and Indonesia. Sandalwood and lac are the products of the 
Indian forests. Bamboos and gum are found all over the mon- 
soon lands. 

Agriculture is the mam occupation of the inhabitants of all 
the monsoon lands. Rice, maize, millet, sugar-cane and cotton 
are grown nearly all over the region. CoflEee, tea, cocoa, tobacco, 
indigo, cinchona, jute, rubber, oil-seeds and pulses are other 
important crops which grow in these areas. The bulk of the 
people take rice as their chief food. Rice is the most important 
crop and it grows in the river-deltas and the terraced hill slopes. 
In monsoon lands of Asia tea cultivation has become a great 
commercial success on account of the cheapness of labour. 

In Asian monsoon regions man's well-being depends largely 
on rainfall. ‘It is still true to a large extent that with an eye 
on the sky for the monsoon and with his hands in the earth for 
food, man lives dose to nature.” There is no other single group 
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•of weather phenomena which is so far-reaching in its effect on 
man's economic life as the monsoon in Asia. If the monsoon 
fails, the agricultural products will not grow, and as a result, 
famine will break out. Not many years ago, so complete was the 
•dependence of the people on the monsoon for agriculture, and 
so utterly unable were they to cope with its uncertainty, that 
they became fatalists of the most extreme kind. Today, how- 
ever, because of the development of irrigation works in most 
of the monsoon lands, this dependence is not absolute.| The 
■density of population being the highest in these regioiis, the 
pastoral industry has not developed, for it requires extensive 
lands. Mining is receiving serious attention nowadays in 
Burma, India and China. Northern Australia and the Lower 
Mississippi basin in the U.S.A. also experience a monsoon ^ype 
of climate. The north-west coastlands of Australia are capable 
•of considerable agricultural development, and are already pro- 
ducing rice, bananas and cotton. The Lower Mississippi basin 
is not a typical monsoon region, though it does experience 
heavy summer rains. This area is the world’s largest cotton 
.growing belt. 

There are few countries in the world todav where the 
:governments and people are more active in their efforts to raise 
the living standards of people through economic development as 
in some monsoon countries. Also, there are few countries in the 
world which received greater aid and assistance from interna- 
tional organisations in such efforts as in monsoon lands. 

(c) Sahara Type or Low Latitude Deserts. The hot deserts 
•of the world are generally situated near the tropics and only 
on the western sides of the land masses. These areas are 
-Sahara in Africa, Arabia, Thar in India, Colorado in the U.S.A., 
Peruvian and Atacama deserts in South America and the Great 
•Sandy Desert of West Australia. Deserts occupy about one- 
fourth of the land surface of the earth. The eastern margin 
of the continents do not have hot deserts. 

Rainfall is scanty throughout the year, the mean annual 
rainfall being less than 2 inches. The summer is very hot, 
‘but nights are usually cooler than days and in winter the tem- 
perature is very low. These characteristics are modified to 
a great extent along the sea-coasts of the deserts. The cool 
ocean currents influence the climate along the desert coast of 
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Peru, Northern Chile, the Kalahari in South-Western Africa^ 
the Morpccan Sahara, Somaliland and North-Western Mcxico,^ 
The climate is not, generally, unhealthy in these regions. 
Travelling in these areas is often disturbed by clouds of dust 
swept along by strong winds. In Sahara such dust storms are 
known as Simooms, 

The characteristic date palm and fig trees provide man’s, 
material needs in the deserts. Wheat, millet, Mediterranean 
fruits, cotton and sugar-cane are grown in the irrigated areas 
of deserts. Cattle-rearing and trade in dates, salt and leather 
goods are carried on. Hot deserts are all regions of lasting 
difficulty except for a few small isolated oases which support 
a scanty population.^ 

Nevertheless, much economic activities are going on in many 
hot desert lands on account of discovery of minerals. In fact, 
the presence of minerals has been responsible for much economic 
activities in many desert regions which would have remained 
otherwise always undeveloped. This is true of deserts, both 
in the Southern and Northern Hemispheres. In the Southern 
Hemisphere, the mineral concentrations are as follows : — oil in 
the narrow coastal desert of Peru ; nitrate and copper mines in 
the Atacama desert of Chile ; diamond fields in the Kalahari 
desert of Africa ; gold-mining in the region of Kalgoorlie and 
Coolgardie in West Australia ; lead and zinc in the desert 
region of New South Wales. In the Northern Hemisphere the 
important mineral-bearing deserts are the Sahara for salt, the* 
Colorado for gold and Middle East for petroleum. At all desert 
places, the supply of water is a problem, but so great are the^ 
inducements for developing minerals, and so large is the in- 
come from these minerals that the inhabitants have, in many 
cases, arranged for water supply even from distant places. 
In the gold fields of Kalgoorlie and Coolgardie in Australia 
the water is supplied from Perth. The mines at the Atacama 
desert of Chile are supplied with water by pipes from reservoirs 
in the Andes. 

High Plateau or Bolivian Type. The highlands of the 
tropics include the Bolivian Plateau, the Himalayas and Tibet. 
Different grades of climate are found in these areas according to^ 

•The discovery of petroleum and a few other minerals has mader 
many desert regions as regions of opportunity. 
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height, which account for the difference in cultivated products. 
Sugar, wheat, maize and fruits flourish on the hill-slopes of the 
Andes, and tea on the slopes of the Himalayas. Tibet is large- 
ly a land of ice and snow, and for the most part the country 
is desolate and void of vegetation ; only in a few selected places 
•of low elevation, the people carry on grazing and agriculture. 
Yaks, asses, cattle and sheep are also reared in the lower areas 
‘Of Tibet. The strategic location of Tibet and Himalayas has 
made it imperative for India and China to develop roadi and 
other means of communication in these highlands, setting a 
base for a new kind or mode of life for their people with more 
'direct economic ties with people outside. 

Warm Temperate Lands 

(a) Western Marginal Region or Mediterranean Type, 
The lands lying on the western margins of continents between 
.latitudes 80° and 40° in cither hemisphere constitute the Medi- 
terranean region. It includes the Mediterranean lands (com- 
prising Spain, Portugal, Southern France, Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Balkan countries, Syria and North Africa), the Pacific sea-board 
oi North and South America (California and Central Chile) and 
the south-western extremity in South Africa and Australia (the 
south-west of Western Australia, the south of South Australia 
.and North New Zealand). 

Mediterranean lands have many similarities with monsoon 
lands in respect of the importance of rainfall and agriculture. 
All the same, there are striking diffeienccs as well. The distin- 
guishing climatic features of the Mediterranean lands are the 
following: — 

(a) Most of the rains fall in Winter and there is drought 
in summer, (/;) winters are mild, and (r) skies are very sunny, 
being cloudless in summer, *The hot sunny weather is ideal 
for ripening of fruits which the regions are famous. 

The Mediterranean lands have rainfall between 20'' and SO". 

1 hese lands have mostly seas on one side and mountains on the 
opposite. In areas where mountains are absent, the rainfall is 
scanty and desert conditions prevail. The length of the rainy 
ard dry seasons varies with latitude and the situation with 
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respect to the mountains and the sea. There are also local 
variations in climate. Summers are usually cool near the sea- 
side, but a few miles inland the summer temperatures are high. 

The pleasant climatic conditions of these lands invite 
tourist-traffic, specially during the winter, for health and 
recreation. 

Vegetation mostly consists of evergreen trees and shrubs. 
There is little grass vegetation because of the long summer 
drought and the absence of surface moisture. These facts also 
account for poor pastoral industries. Wheat is the most 
important crop in the Mediterranean lands of Europe where 
it is sown in autumn in order to take advantage of the largest 
part of the year's rainfall. Barley is also cultivated widely. 

I he best known characteristic plant is the olive which grows 
througliout the year. The cork oak, the sweet chestnut and 
mulberry are other useful trees. The region is mainly noted 
for fruits like orange, lemon, peach, apricot and fig, which are 
in great demand in other parts of the world. Grapes are exten 
sivcly grown all over the Mediterranean region but only a few 
(ountries specialise in wine-manufacture. France, Portugal, 
Italy and Spain produce wine. All Mediterranean lands have 
similar climate, but the long distances to large markets and the 
nature of the surrounding regions are responsible for the 
regional variations in regard to products. 

Fresh grapes are exported from Spain and California and 
dried grapes in the form of raisins from Asia Minor and 
California. Figs are famous in Asia Minor. 

Where conditions are suitable, horses, cattle, sheep and pigs 
are reared. Asses, mules and goats are typical animals. 

Although most of the Mediterranean areas are pre- 
dominandy agricultural, manufactures have also gready deve- 
loped in Certain regions like Southern France, Southern Spain 
and Italy. The silkworm of mulberry trees has made the Medi- 
terranean region noted for the silk fabric. Man’s struggle for 
existence is not severe, because the climate of these lands is 
highly suitable for crop production. Moderate effort is needed 
to gain a living from the land. The success in the use of natural 
resources has led these countries to develop other manufactures 
not only for domestic consumption but also for world markets. 
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(b) Eastern Marginal Region or China Type. The chief 
sections of the region are North and Central China, Western 
Korea, Southern Japan, eastern side of the U.S.A. (approxi- 
mately Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Eastern Texas and Gulf 
Coast). South-Eastern Brazil, Uruguay, South-Eastern coast land 
of the Union of South Africa, sea-board of New South Wales 
and Southern Queensland. 

These areas get summer rains. Hot summer and very cold 
winter are the peculiar climatic features in these areas. i 

The valuable trees are yellow pines, walnut, chestnut! beech, 
magnolia and oak. The important crops are maize, Wiillet, 
pulses, rice, indigo, tobacco, cotton, camphor, tea, banana, 
orange and coffee. 

Population being very dense in the Asian lands, dorisjestic 
animals are few ; but not so in Uruguay, Brazil and South 
Africa, where cattle-rearing has developed greatly. Manufac- 
tures are highly developed in Southern U.S.A. and Japan. 

(c) Interior Lowlands or Turan Type: The major sections 
are Turan, Trans-Caspain and Caspian districts in Russia, 
Danubian Plains (Rumania and Hungary), Manchuria, West- 
Central States of the U.S.A., North Argentina, interior part$ of 
New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia. 

These lowlands have extreme climate and scanty rainfall. 
Cattle, sheep, horses, camels and goats are reared. With the 
help of irrigation maize, barley, fruits and cotton are grown 
extensively. Most of these countries are now witnessing indus- 
trialisation. 

(d) Interior Highlands or Iranian Type, The chief areas 
are Iran, interior of Asia Minor, Afghanistan, the western part 
of Pakistan, interior lands of the Southern States of the U.S.A.. 
Mexico and interior lands of South Africa. 

The climate of these highlands is extreme. The rainfall is 
scanty and lands are either poor grasslands or actual deserts. 
Agriculture is possible in areas where mountain streams and 
oases are found, and irrigation methods are pursued. The chief 
agricultural products are cereals, fruits, cotton, tobacco, sugar- 
cane, beet and roses. Cattle, sheep, horses and camels feed 
on the richer grasslands. Mineral wealth is great but it is 
exploited on modem lines only in U.S.A. and South Africa. 
Manufactures are carried on in all areas. 
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Cool Tomperate Lands 

(a) Western European Regions or Temperate Ocean 
Regions, The typical sections are British Isles, South-Western. 
Scandinavia, Denmark, Western Germany, Netherlands, 
Belgium, Northern I’rance, Northern Spain, South-West Canada, 
Southern Chile, Tasmania and New Zealand. 

These regions have moderate rainfall throughout the year 
as well as mild temperature. The mild climate is primarily the 
result of oceanic influence. Warm ocean currents flowing to 
the west of these regions make the winds warm and supply them 
with moisture. 

Maple, oak, elm and beech flourish in the warm lowlands. 
Coniferous trees like pines and firs grow luxuriantly in the 
cooler and damper uplands. Oats, rye, potatoes, beet and vege- 
tables are the chief crops. Wheat grows best in the drier parts 
with sunny summers. Cattle, horses and sheep are also reared. 
Easy access to markets has helped the growth of dairy farming. 

In the western part of Scandinavia and British Columbia 
fishing is more important than agriculture. 

These areas are highly developed in commerce and industry. 
The development is particularly great in Western Europe where 
mineral resources are vast, transport facilities excellent, climate 
best suited to human energy and situation ideal for trade. Till 
recently, Britain led in commerce and colonisation, France in 
romantic thought and taste, Germany in technical research. 
Agriculture is highly scientific and manufactures and commerce 
have reached a high degree of development and progress, 
Australia and New Zealand have also made remarkable progress 
in manufactures and transport. 

{b) Eastern Margin of Cool Temperate or St. Lawrence 
Type. The main areas are the Amur Valley, Armenia, Korea, 
Northern Japan, St. Lawrence basin (Eastern Canada, and 
Labrador, South of the Tundras, East of the Prairies), New- 
foundland, U.S.A. (South East and higher Appalachian slopes) 
and South-East Argentina. 

These areas receive a small amount of rainfall which comes 
mostly in summer. Temperature is low during summer and 
very low during winter. The rivers and harbours are generally 
ice-bound in winter. 

1—4 
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Forests of commercial value are abundant in this region. 
North-East America and Asia have coniferous and decidous 
trees, which are important for fur-bearing animals. In the 
cleared areas, agriculture and dairying are practised. Lumber- 
ing is important in North America. In such regions of Canada 
and the U.S.A. fishing, mining, agriculture and manufactures 
have reached highest development. In Asia, Japan occupies the 
premier position in manufactures, which in Manchuria, agricul- 
ture and mining are developing rapidly. i 

(c) Interior Lowland or Siberian Type, The conspicuous 

areas are central lowlands of Asia, Poland, Siberia, eastern parts 
of Germany, Sweden and Northern Prairie lands of ^orth 
America. There is no region of the Siberian type iia the 
Southern Hemisphere. \ 

These sections have extreme climate, winter being low and 
severe and summer short. Rainfall is never heavy, but generally 
abundant in summer. 

In the northern side of the region, coniferous forests of 
pine, spruce, firs, etc., are abundant and in the southern side trees 
are rare and vast grass-lands stretch in all directions. These 
grass-lands arc called Trairie’ in North America and 'Steppe'® 
in Asia.^ Agriculture is the chief occupation in these areas. In 
the arid areas stock-raising is prominent. The Western Steppes 
of Eurasia are very productive, but the Eastern Steppes are 
handicapped by their remoteness from the more advanced parts 
of Europe. Nevertheless, good progress has been made in recent 
years in respect of agriculture, transport and manufactures. 

(d) Interior Highland or Altai Type, The important areas 
under this type are the Altai Range and adjacent lands of Asia, 
northern parts of the Western mountain region of North 
America, British Columbia in Canada and the North-Western 
States of the U.S.A. 

Climatic conditions vary in accordance with elevation. 
Generally the climate of these areas is very extreme. Forests 
are abundant and spruces, firs, douglas and larches arc the 
prominent trees. 

Highlands are rich in minerals and mining has developed 
much in the U.S.A. Agriculture is practised in the valleys with 

4eserts ^ Russian word applied to all treeless districts except 
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he help of irrigation. Lumbering is the main occupation of the 
eople in most areas. 


Polar Regions 

The most sparsely populated and the least developed areas 
n the world are the Polar regions. The Polar regions occupy 
he vast areas to the north and south of the Cool Temperate 
one. The regions are divided into three parts: (a) Taiga or 
orest region, (b) Tundra or plain, (c) Ice caps or Highlands, 
he Tundras and the Ice caps of the Antarctic ajre uninhabited. 

(a) Immediately to the north of the Cool Temperate Zone 
stretches the forest region or Taiga. Winters are long and 
;evere with short days and long nights, while summers are 
short and cool with very long days and short nights. Pines, 
firs, larch, and other coniferous trees are abundant. The timber 
resources of these forests have not been exploited because of 
transport and climate diflBculties. In these forests fur-bearing 
animals are numerous. The bulk of the world's valuable pelts 
is collected from these regions. Agriculture, though not im- 
possible. has not developed and the main occupation of the 
people is hunting and trapping. Population is consequently 
sparse. 

Of domestic animals reinclecr is the most important and is 
extensively reared in Alaska. 

(5) The Tundras lie to the north of Taiga in Northern 
Eurasia and America within the Arctic circle. These lowlands 
have lower temperature than Taiga. With the exception of two 
months in the year lands arc always covered with snow ; conse- 
(juently agriculture is impossible. The Tundras are unforested 
with the exception of trees occasionally found in the valleys. 
In summer, when the snow melts for a few^ months, plants like 
mosses, lichens and grasses grow rapidly. Reindeer, caribou, 
arctic fox, dogs and the musk ox are numerous in the “Arctic 
prairies” of Northern Canada and Alaska. Fish, seals, walruses 
and whales are also plentiful. 

The Tundras arc the most desolate deserts of the world, 
having a very sparse population. Nowhere does the density of 
population exceed one person per square mile. 
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The semi-nomadic Lapp tribes occupy the Tundras in 
Europe to the west of the White Sea. In North American 
Tundras, the Eskimo tribes have settled along the shores. The 
means of livelihood being few, people are mostly nomads 
Food and clothing are derived mainly from the Tundra animal? 

their meat supplies the food, and skin the clothing. The 

people are simple and primitive, and their life is hard ; so the) 
have little time for intellectual pursuits. The Tundras are called 
the regions of privation. In winter, work is impossible Tht 
only domestic animal is the dog, useful generally for transport 
purposes. Tho^igh the Tundra has little economic irapoUance 
it contains some minerals which remain unexplored. \ 

(c) The Polar Highlands — N. Alaska, N. GrecrUand, 
Antarctica, Kamchatka and other adjacent lands have no v(^eta 
tion because temperature is mostly below freezing point through 
out the year and lands lie covered under a thick sheet of ia 
and snow over 1 to 3 thousand feet in depth. Only in Green 
land peaks of mountain come out of the .snow sheet. Iceberg 
originate from these lands. The only economic enterprise is tht 
whaling industry carried on by the peoples from the Lowei 
Latitudes, e.g. Norway, U.K., Japan and U.S.A. Each whalinp 
vessel is like a factory, as all the arrangements for extracting 
oil from the wdiale arc made in the vessel itself while at sea. 


STAGES OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

The countries of the world are at different stages of eco 
nomic development. There are four stages in economic devc 
lopment: (i) pre-industrial stage, (ii) industrial preparatior 

stage, (in) take-off stage and (iv) advanced stage. A fev 
countries in Asia, Africa and South America are still on th( 
pre-industrial stage which means that these are not yet im 
bued with conscious aspirations and expectations to plan anc 
promote economic growth on their own for raising livin^£ 
standard. There is little utilization of potential resources be 
cause of obstacles inherent in social institutions of a country 
The pressure of population is not high, as the population i' 
scanty. There is a strong attitude of veneration towards tradi 
tional values and customs which remain even today un 
influenced by outside world. Whatever primary products an 
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aised, these are mostly consumed within a country, and a little 
is exported outside. Imported goods, if any, are consumers' 
goods only. Broadly, exports are in excess of imports. The 
second stage is the industrial preparation stage in which the 
countries are bringing changes through development plans for 
economic growth. The countries are becoming increasingly 
development-minded, and the Western world has demonstrated 
its interest in these development plans by providing technical 
and capital assistance in a manner novel in history. As 
in the pre-industrial stage, there are also obstacles from 
social institutions with impact on technology, prolonging the 
period of preparation stage, but conscious efforts are evident 
to use modern techniques and equipment, and to introduce 
changes in the social environment to fit in with economic 
needs. In all these countries, man -power development, there- 
fore, is the main concern. It is recognised that a suitable 
system of education can promote social changes and contribute 
to economic growth by training man-power and creating 
requisite attitudes in people. In the preparation stage, the need 
for capital and equipment necessarily keeps the volume of 
import very large. In fact, this excess of import is the normal 
feature of foreign trade of a developing economy. The next 
stage is the industrially developed stage when the economy of 
a country and its society have transformed themselves in such a 
way that economic growth has become more or less automatic. 
This transformation is also called ‘‘the take-off stage". In deve- 
loped stage, imports of capital and capital goods are less, and 
more and more manufactured goods are exported. There is 
also the preparation for extending the sphere of economic in- 
fluence to other countries by offering technical assistance or 
collaborative arrangements for the development of industries 
outside. 

The final stage is the industrially advanced stage, per- 
mitting a country to think not only in terms of trade but also 
of investment outside. The use and scope of investment with- 
in the country to augment the productive resources further 
become limited, and the country is now in a position to lend 
to or invest in other countries, mostly underdeveloped. A 
country in the industrially advanced stage has a very high per 
capita income — ^about Rs. 3,000, an advanced technology for 
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mass-production methods, sound economic structure, adequate 
and flexible system of transportation, organised arrangements 
for man-power development, high expectation of life at birth, 
and an international outlook for the sake of commerce and 
peace. If labour is abundant and raw material scarce, atten- 
tion is paid to obtain greater or improved production from 
same raw materials, but where labour is relatively limited, the 
people are forced to produce more labour-saving devices. 

Development in Countries and Regions 

The different stages in economic development dfe not 
suggest, hoM^ever, that in any country, all its regions ha\^ the 
same progress or stagnation. An advanced country can 'jiave 
regions of pre-industrial or preparation stages within it, ^s a 
country in preparation stage can have a region or two of 
highly developed industries. So in determining the stage of a 
country, one takes into consideration the industrial efforts and 
achievements in terms of the percentage of population involved 
in them directly, and of general benefits to entire population 
reflected in their real income. In fact, per capita income is 
considered as the basis of distinction between these stages. 

On the basis of the stage or level of economic development, 
the world can be divided at a particular point of time into 
highly developed, intermediate and underdeveloped. The actual 
place of a country in this division will depend on how its per 
capita income, gross national product and export volume, com- 
pare with those of others. Since these factors arc constantly 
changing, the world stage also changes. 

COUNTRIES GROUPED BY LEVEL OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT* 

A. Highly Developed 

North America : Canada 
U.S.A. 

* The World is also divided into three groups : the first World 
(developed countries), second World (the Socialists countries) and the third 
World (developing countries). The developing countries occupy practically 
the whole of Africa, except South Africa, the whole of Latin America 
and about three-fifths of Asia. This division indicates the scope and 
nature of economic interest of one country in another on the ifasis of 
political ideologies. 
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Europe 

Belgium 

Netherlands 


Denmark 

Norway 


France 

Sweden 


West Germany 

Switzerland 


U.K. 

U.S.S.R. 

Oceania 

Australia 

New Zealand 

Japan 

Intermediate 

Africa 

South Africa 

Puerto Rico 

South America 

Argentina 

Uruguay 


Chile 

Venezuela 


Cuba 

Czechoslovokia 


Austria 

Hungary 


Finland 

Italy 

Asia 

Ireland 

Poland 

Spain 

Portugal 

Israel 


Underdeveloped 

Africa 

Algeria 

Morocco 


Angola 

Nigeria 


Congo 

Nyasaland 


Cameroom 

Rnodesia 


U.A.R. 

Sudan 


Ethiopia 

Sierra Leone 


Kenya 

Tanzania 

Asia 

Li tier ia 

Uganda 

Aighanisthan 

Formosa 


Indonesia 

India 


Burma 

Pakistan 


Ceylon 

China 


Korea 

Iran 


Iraq 

Turkey 


Bangladesh 

Lebanon 


Nepal 

Philippines 

Malaysia 

Saudi Arabia 

Iiido-China 

Thailand 

America Costa Rica Dominican Republic 

Ecuador El Salvador 

Haiti Hondurus 

Mexico Nicaragua 

Paraguay Peru 

Developed and Underdeveloped Countries 

I’he countries are divided on the basis of per capita in- 
come, into (a) developed countries, and (b) underdeveloped 
countries. The underdeveloped countries are those *‘in which 
per capita real income is low when compared with the per capita 
real income of the United States of America, Canada, Australia 
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and Western Europe^'. The richest of the world^s citizens is 
the American, whose yearly per capita income is $4,050 from the 
gross national product. In Sweden, it is $2,581 and in West 
Germany $2,030. Per capita income is considered low when it 
is roughly less than $600 per year. According to this, only 15 
countries in the world have this or higher than this per capita 
income. 

There are about twenty countries today which are on the 
border of this index. The rest of the countries in thej world 
with less than $600 per capita income are still underdeveloped. 

The estimated income per person in underdeveloped coun 
tries and territories associated with the United Nations averaged 
slightly over $150 per person. National income grows at thi? rate 
of 3 p.c. a year, but because there is also a large increase of 
population eveiy^ year in these countries, the net increased in- 
come per person is only about 1 p.c., that is, about $1 a year. 
Soviet Union has the fastest growing economy with a yearly in- 
crease of 12 p.c. It has been observed that in countries wdth 
little industrialisation, economic growth is faster than in the 
highly industrialised nations. The per capita gross national 
product index however declines at a faster rate because of the 
increase in population. 

Countries of lowest income group with about 50 p.c. of 
the world’s population share only 16 p.c. of the world income, 
while those of highest income group with 8 p.c. of world 
population share 28 p.c. The countries which are industrial- 
ised and enjoy income a little less than those of the highest 
group, share 17 p.c. of the world’s income with about 7 5 p.c. of 
world’s population. 

Gross National Product per capita of certain Countries 

IN 1968. 

(in U.S. Dollars of 1964) 


U.S.A. 

3980 

Ghana 

215 

Canada 

2519 

India 

89 

Germany (W) 

1950 

Brazil 

242 

U.K. 

1821 

Malaysia 

283 

Japan 

1180 

Burma 

65 

Israel 

Italy 

1240 

Nigeria 

71 

1228 

Yugoslavia 

453 
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Thus, the iucome disparities in the world have posed a 
world problem with economic, political and social consequences 
of great magnitude. 

It is, however, well to bear in mind that low per capita 
income does not indicate its levels of civilization, culture, or 
spiritual values. It is not also the cause of economic develop* 
ment though it furthers development. It is the result of a 
number of factors that characterise the economy of a country. 
These factors are economic, demographic, cultural, politick 
and technological. 

The characteristics of underdeveloped countries or areas arc 
the following: 

Economic : 

(i) There is a very high proportion of agiiciiltural popula- 

tion (from 70 p.c. onward) with uneconomic size of 
holdings and poor techniques leading to a feeling of 
land hunger. 

(ii) There is lack of employment opportunities outside 

agriculture and there is evidence of considerable 
disguised unemployment. 

(Hi) There is no saving for the large mass of people, as 
savings are in the hands of land-owning class. 

(iv) Cereals and primary raw materials are the characteris- 
tics of agriculture along with low yield per acre. 
These also constitute major exports. 

(i;) People spend mostly on food and necessities, and hous- 
ing conditions arc poor. 

(vi) Inhere is considerable rural indebtedness. 

In addition to these characteristics, the developing coun- 
tries have problems which are demographic, cultural, political 
and technological in nature. 

Demographic: High fertility, high mortality, low expecta- 
tion of life, inadequate nutrition, malnutrition, overcrowding in 
rural areas and lack of facilities about sanitation are common. 

CuLTORAL AND PouncAL: High degree of illiteracy, child 
labour, weakness or absence of middle class, inferior status and 
position of women and the prevalence of determined beliefs and 
values deplete human powers. 

Technology: Absence of or inadequate facilities for 
technological education, old-fashioned technical methods, low 
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All these factors affect human powers by ^mg mettcctive 

to be of use for raising living standards. There must be a 
continuous flow into the reservoir of human powers but mere 
increase in population unless balanced equ^ly by regular and 
adequate production to ensure better standard of living will 
lead to depletion of human powers. Individual countries with 
the support of manv international organisations are doinfe their 
utmost to solve these problems, but still the conditit^s are 
unsatisfactory inasmuch as their solutions depend on the ijuccess 
in the cultural, political and economic fronts. \ 

International Organisations for Economic Growth \ 


Xhc people in each country, according to their aptitude, 
cultural heritage and other related factors, develop the resources 
within the limits set by the environment of the country. Coun- 
tries arc different in respect pf social and physical environment, 
of history, of tradition and of values. Many of these states are 
tied together by voluntary associations or organisations of inter- 
national character for political and economic purposes. 

Even when the purpose of an organisation is openly politi- 
cal, the member states which arc advanced give economic aid 
and assistance to other member states which arc less advanced. 
Organisations have also been formed for mutual economic gain 
by member states. 

, The United Nations is an association of all peace-loving 
states which has for its objectives the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, and offering co-operation in the politi- 
cal, economic and social spheres towards such ends. One of the 
principal organs of the United Nations is the UN Conference 
on Trade and Development, set up in December 1964. The 
UNCTAD discusses and takes measures to safeguard the 
interest of members in respect of trade on commodities, manii' 
factures, shipping and finance. Another organ of the United 
Nations is the Food and Agriculture Organisation which re- 
commends promotion of national and international action fot 
the improvement of production, processing, marketing and 
distribution in agriculture, forestry and fisheries as well as for 
the conservation of natural resources. 
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General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) is a 
multilateral treaty entered into by members of the United 
Nations for a common code of conduct in international trade. 
The GATT provides a machinery for reducing and stabilizing 
tariffs and for regular consultation on trade problems. In recent 
years, the drive to find solutions to the trade and economic 
problems of less-developed countries has been intensified. In* 
order to help these countries to sell their exports, an Inter- 
national Trade Centre has been set up in the GATT Secretariat 
to provide trade information and trade promotion advisory 
services. Since 1968, this centre is jointly operated by GATT 
and UNCTAD. 

Apart from the United Nations, there are a number of 
other organisations of regional character to promote growth, 
and mutual aid in member countries. 

rhe European Free Trade Association (known as EFTA)^ 
consisting of Austria, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland and U.K. provides for the gradual elimination of 
quantitative restrictions, customs duties and charges on indus- 
trial products traded between its members.^ It w^as formed in 
1959. The Colombo Plan (1950), w^hose members are Afghanis- 
than, Australia, Bhutan, Buxina, Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon,. 
India, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Laos, Malaysia, Nepal, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand, U.K., U.S.A. and 
Vietnam, aims at developing the trade of developing economies 
with advanced countries, stabilising the prices of primary 
commodities at reasonable levels, and making these and manu- 
factures accessible in w’orld markets. Large scale aids to finance 
and develop industries are given. Financial and technical 
assistance is arranged on bilateral basis. Originally it consisted 
of members of the British Commonwealth constructively 
interested in South and South-East Asia. 

The Central Treaty Organisation (known as CENTO) is a 
pact of mutual defence, in which the members are U.S.A., U,K.^. 
Iran, Tirrkcy and Pakistan. The economic programmes include 
the building of roads, railwaj’s and telecommunications, the 
iiiiprovemcnt of agricultural and livestock production, the 

• Tlie members are sometimes referred to as outer seven to distinguidi' 
from six o! European Economic Community. The actual number of EFTA 
is now seven, witlt Finland. 
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expansion o£ trade and technical assistance, to Iran, Xurkey and 
Pakistan. The Organisation of American States (OAS) is an 
Association o£ 20 American Republics and consists of Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican Re- 
public,' Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hondurus, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, U.S.A., Uruguay and 
Venezuela. The Republics have agreed to co-operate in achiev- 
ing taster economic and social development. Latin American 
Free Trade Association consisting of Argentina, Brazil,/ Chile, 
Mexico, Paraguay, Peru and Uruguay, and Central American 
Common Aiarkei consisting of El Salvadoi, Guatemala, 
Plondurus and Nicaragua are operating for co-operation L res- 
pect of production, tariff and trade. \ 

Six countries of Belgium, France, Federal Germany, Maly, 
Luxemburg and the Netherlands formed three com muni ties 
with the object of the progressive economic integration of their 
countries and as a means towards their greater political unity. 
These communities arc the Fvropean Coal and Steel Com^ 
munity, European Atomic Energy Commission and the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (known as Common Market). 

T he European Coal and Steel Community (19,51) is an 
organisation formed for the purpose of abolishing throughout 
the territory of member-states all baniers to trade in coal and 
steel such as tarifis, quotas, and other import restrictions and 
obstacles to the free migration of coal and steel tvorkers from 
one member country to another. 

The Common Market in Coal and Steel is a means for 
expanding the economics of the members and to increasinglv 
•closer political co-operation among countries, previously divided 
by rivalries. Phis has proved that European unification can 
come through functional approach rather than political 
approach. Its success led to the creation of European Economic 
Community in 1957. fhe immediate aim is a common market 
by gradual elimination of physical and fiscal restrictions on 
movement of goods, capital and people among member 
countries, and consolidation of a single external tariff. The 
Euiopean Economic Community has stimulated economic 
:^owth, promoted economic stability and raised the standard 
^-pf living. In January 1972, Denmark, U.K. and Norway and 
Ireland acceded to the European Economic Community and 
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to the European Atomic Energy Community to become - 
members from January 1973. Thus there are “big Four” 
countries in the Community — Britain, France, Germany and, 
Italy. The enlargement of the community will add a new 
dimension to its economy and indicates the possibility for a 
European economic and monetary union and also for a joint 
foreign policy. 

The Organisation of African Unity has been formed in. 
]9()3 by African counir,ies which have got sovereignty recently 
for furthering African unity and solidarity anti among others, 
for co-ordination of political, economic and scientific policies. 
Recently, the five states of central Africa — Gabon, Congo, 
Brazzaville, Chad, Camerooti and Central African Republic 
have been planning for a Union of Central African States in 
place of the old Equatorial African Customs Union, which 
urged each state to specialise in the industries it was best 
equipped for and to sell its products freely through the area. 

I he Arab Common Market, formed in January, 1965 is 
open to all Arab League States like Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait. 
Syria, U.A.R., Saudi Arabia, Libya, Lebanon, Yemen and 
I'unisia and Morocco. It is an agreement which provides for 
the abolition of customs duties on agricultural products and 
natural resources within five years by reducing tariff at an 
annual rate of 20 per cent. The agreement provides also lot 
fuc movement of capital and labour between member countries. 

i he Commonu'calth of Nations is a voluntary association 
of U.K., Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, Pakistan, 
ilitiigladesh, Ceylon, Ghana, .Malaysia jnd Nigeria. It is not 
held together by legal ties: trade provides strong ties, Intra- 
Commonwealth trade is stimulated by tariff preferences, acces- 
iliiliiy of London market and by their membership of the 
sterling area. I’he member countries derive significant com- 
mercial and financial benefits in that London is the most con- 
ventional place to borrow as it knows all about the economic 
conditions in the Commonwealth. Even the dependencies,, 
cvhich arc handicapped by the lack of skilled labout, the short- 
age of investment capital, and the scarcity of low cost power, 
are now being helped by other members to develop economic 
resources, through investment and technical aid. 
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Impact on Underdeveloped Countries 

It will be observed that in many cases, the organisations 
have been facilitated by the similarities and the basic commii 
nity of interests between nations as in Western Europe (E.E.C,), 
Africa (OAU), Middle East (A.C.M.). Also, in most organisa- 
tions, the, membership states are the U.S.A. and U.K. — the two 
most highly industrialised countries of the world, and their 
association has helped the countries in Asia, Africa and America 
to develop their economic resources, j t 

The ^'United Nations**, with international partnershm of 
nations, touching hundreds of millions of human bein^ in 
every part of the world, has also rendered invaluable servic^ in 
respect of technical assistance and development of human \re- 
sources. The United Nations Special Fund is helping nations 
to help themselves. The water resources arc being developed in 
many underdeveloped countries to bring irrigation, flood 
control and the electric power and increase the yield of the 
land. Experiments with desalinization may bring water to the 
desert and projects in fisheries will increase the harvest from 
the seas. 

The UNCTAD has been giving serious attention to the 
formulation of principles for commodity agreements, to the 
ironing out of differences within the developed as well as the 
developing countries on the question of Tariff preferences and 
to the softening of the terms of development aid. 

Technical assistance activities in the field of economic 
development are carried out jointly by the United Nations and 
the specialised agencies under the Expanded programme of 
Technical Assistance. The funds are allocated to a number of 
international organisations which are engaged in giving assis- 
tance of various kinds to countries, needing them. 

International Institutions are not above criticism. There 
is a feeling among the developing countries that they have 
little voice in deciding how the institutions should function. 
Since the advanced countries share the main burden of the 
financial commitments of the institutions, there is not much 
the spirit of partnership so far as the developing countries are 
concerned. ‘‘Despite general awareness that primary producing 
countries suffer greatly from instability and deterioration in 
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:enns of trade, there has been no real progress or effective 
iction to ensure that primary producers in the poorer countries 
ret a square deal in international markets/' All bilateral aid 
[las been tied to procurement within the aid-giving country 
and that too for prescribed purposes. Individual donor countries 
often make far-reaching changes in their aid policies from time 
to time. 

The development of developing countries will depend on 
international coroperation and national efforts. Capital invest- 
ment and technical assistance from abroad must be supported 
by the local people with their skill and knowledge. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What do you understand by *'a natural region*'? Into how many 
natural regions can the world be divided ? Name them and indicate their 
position in a map. 

2. Explain why the people of the Equatorial region are backward in 

all respects. — (Indian Institute of Bankers, 1957) 

5. What is Wet Equatorial forest Region ? Give a detailed account 
of the Region under the following heads: (a) Location, (b) climate, 
(c) natural vegetation, (d) cultivated crops, (e) animal life, (f) human life 
and commercial development. — (Indian Institute of Bankers, 1969) 

4. Describe and account for the position of the chief hot desert 
regions of the tropical zone. Mention any articles of commerce that have 
been obtained from them. 

5. What do you understand by a 'monsoonal* type of climate ? 
Carefully describe its chara cleric tic products, 

6. Mention briefly the characteristic features of the Mediterranean 

type of climate and indicate the relationship between the climate and the 
natural vegetation of the Mediterranean region. — (Cal. Inter 1957) 

7. ‘'Human life in Equatorial region has not made much progress 

in economic, social and political ^heres.'* Examine this statement and 
explain the reasons for the backwardness. (I. I. B. 1971) 

8. Explain wdiy in the Mediterranean Regions most of the rains fall 

in winter months. — (I. I, B. 1968) 

9. “Lands of Mediterranean agriculture exhibit many similarities to 

monsoon regions but there are also striking and significant differences". 
Explain the statement with examples. — ^Dclhi B. Com. 1960) 

10. Describe the monsoon region of the world with special reference 
to its location, distribution, climate, physical features, natural products, 
cultivated crops, industries, housing and human life. 

— (Indian Institute of Bankers, 1964) 

11. How would you divide the different countries of the world on 
the basis of economic development ? 

12. What are the characteristics of the underdeveloped countries ? 

Can these characteristics remain permanent ? (I. I. B. 1971) 

13. Explain how the economic growth of a country is influenced by 
: its association with international organisations of voluntary character. 
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14, What are the major natural geographical regions oC the world ? 

Discuss the influence of any one of them on human activities ; give suit- 
able Examples to illusti-ate your answer. (I. I. B. 1971) 

15. Describe the “tropical monsoon region of the world under the 
following heads; 

(j) Situation and extent 
(ii) Climatic characteilstics 
(hi) Natural vegetation 

(iv) Animal life 

(v) Human life and economic development 

(Delhi B. Con^. 1971) 



CHAPTER III 


WORLD AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES* 

actors m agricultoral development and Types of agricnltiire 

Agriculture is an industry which is concerned with raising 
ilant life from the soil for the use of mankind. The object of 
^riculture i.t to raise stronger and more fruitful crops and 
tiants, and to help their growth by improving the soil and 
applying water, when necessary, by irrigation works. It 
sometimes practised along with stock-raising, when it is 
cinied mixed agriculture. It is the most important of all the 
ndustries in which climate and soil are deciding factors. Al- 
hough agriculture is one of the oldest of man's activities, there 
i«‘ still many areas where it exists in the most primitive form, 
t lias been estimated that one-sixth of the land surface contains 
primitive form of shifting cultivation.^ These areas are in 
he Amazon basin of South .America, the wet tropics of Africa 
iiid Indonesia, Another 3-3 per cent of the earth’s land area 
s characterised by a rudimental system of settled farming and 
s mostly found in Indonesia, Africa, Central America and 
iouth America. In subsistence agriculture, the main purpose is 
0 glow crops for the use of the growers and not for commerce, 
inch cultivation is common in many countries of Asia, Eastern 
’urope and Central America. Commercial System of Crops 
ccounts for a little more than 25 per cent of the world’s land 
urfacc. Commercial farming is both for self-sufficiency and 
oramerce. 

All countries cannot develop commercial farming unless 
issociated with certain other conditions. If a region is far 
rom markeu and is without any facilities for transport, it is 
lot profitable to raise crops there except for local consumption. 
'Jearness to the market and transport facilities are essential 

' Statistics used in this Chapter are from the Statesman’s Year Bodk 
Trade Year Bot>k, 1970, by F.A.O. (1971); Production Year 
look by F.A.O. (1971): Statistical Year Book, 1970 by U.N.O. (1971). 

In shifting ailtivation, the people are constantly in search of new 
'"•IS of land because their older plots lose fertility. Thus there is no 
''tiled cultivation. 

1-5 
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to give agriculture a place in any system of national economy. 
By nearness to the market it must not be understood that the 
market should be always near from the point of view of mileage. 
Nearness to the market simply means that all the facilities are 
present to put agricultural products in certain markets at a 
reasonable price even though such markets may be thousands 
of miles away from the producing areas. Cost of labour is 
another important economic factor. Certain crops like tea and 
jute requiring a great amount of manual labour and atttention 
cannot be profitably grown unless labour is cheap. \ 

One special feature in connection with any kind o^ farm- 
ing is that the fertility of the soil diminishes after ^ each 
cultivation. Consequently, production decreases year \after 
year unless checked by the application of scientific methods. 
There cannot be commercial farming on a large scale without 
scientific applications. The yield of the same crop per acre 
may vary in different countries because of the differences in 
skill of the cultivators and in the application of scientific 
methods.* 

Cultivation of land may be intensive or extensive in 
character. Extensive cultivation is practised where the popula- 
tion is small, manufactures undeveloped, trade inconsiderable 
and the demand for the products of the soil very limited. In 
intensive cultivation, capital and labour are so applied as to 
produce the largest possible yield. The soil is carefully drained, 
and fertilisers are used to render the area more productive. 
This system is only possible where there is a great demand for 
agricultural products and it exists chiefly in progressive states. 


Cropping Syatenu 

The cropping systems are also different in many countries. 
In the U.S.A. only one crop is raised in a field at a time in 
a year, whereas in Japan and other countries of dense popula- 
tion, double-cropping is practised. Double-cropping means that 
a field is replanted to a second crop after the first has been har- 
vested. There may be also multiple cropping when three har- 


Applications of scientific methods have been developed in the U.S.A. 
^e absence of social barriers and the desire for econom^ gain paved the 
way for co-operation between sdentisu and farmen in die^U.^. 
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vests are obtained from the same field in the course of the year. 
Methods of farming are not similar in every country. At 
present, three different methods of farming are widely used — 
(a) humid farming, (b) dry farming and (c) irrigation farming. 
Irrigation farming is practised in those parts of the hot lands 
where rainfall is seasonal. In India and China irrigation farm- 
ing is the rule. Canals, tanks and wells have been constructed 
to supply water to the agricultural fields. Irrigation has con- 
verted millions of acres of deserts into smiling fields in many 
monsoon lands. 

There are regions which are beyond the reach of irrigation 
facilities and which are frequently subject to drought. Neither 
canals nor tube-wells can supply water to them. They depend 
wholly on whatever little rain they receive. Hence comes in the 
importance of dry farming. Dry fanning methods were first 
discovered in the U.S.A., where there are extensive areas 
receiving less than 20 inches rainfall per annum and having 
poor irrigation facilities. The following are the prominent 
features of dry farming : (/) ploughing the land in deep soil, 
(it) terracing the land and division into compartments to allow 
rain-water to move only under controlled conditions, (Hi) 
repeated harrowings before sowings, which conserve soil 
moisture and destroy weeds. 

Humid farming means the production of crops in regions 
[of moderate rainfall without the help of irrigation. 

Plantation Crops 

Plantation ordinarily means tropical or sub-tropical agri- 
(ulturc which is engaged in producing “planted” trees or 
bushes which give yields over a period of years. These are long- 
c\cle crops. The products of the plantation agriculture in the 
Iropics and Sub-tropics are coffee, tea, cinchona, rubber, 
pineapples, bananas, tobacco, cocoa and cotton. A plantation 
iccjuires a large unit or an estate so that production of a single- 
ttop can be raised on an extensive scale by efficient methods 
i»nd in standard forms for the purpose of export. In most cases, 
such plantations are managed from distant headquaiten. The 
’'vord 'plantation' is also used to denote those farms of the 
tropical lands where the capital, the skilled personnel, the 
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machinery and sometimes even the labou.ers arc b. our],, 
outside. Thus, sugarcane in Sou.h Afucu wuh tiHlc,uuu,t 
labour, cotton in the U.S.A. with slave lat)oui and tea g;,,,!. 
in India of foreign owncrslup were taken as exainpU- 


IK 


plantations in the past. 

The commonly accepted concept is that a plantatioi, 
large unit, produces a single tiop which is intpiniani n>i tin 
economy and emplocs a large voluitic of lafroin. 


Agricultural Development and population gnmtih 

'J’herc is a dose relationship iH tutx'n .ii;r iuiltunil drw lt> 
nieiit and population giowth. Woild can tec<i uians tinii ^ . 
piescnt population became niariv unu-tai hut pott ntialls u^,}^ 
land is still to be brought umler culiivaiitMt Out' estiinau 
that world feed 4,700 million people a! Vmene.ui 



^roJh'[T^ standard*. But If the Wte of 

nonnlar^ Pop“la‘ton continues at 2 per cent a year, the 

Ld Dov^M ^ year*: Uttle*# 

P ) arc to be accepted as facts of life in the devdopi"? 
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countries of the world, the need for rational utilisation of land 
along with population control has become most urgent. 

On the basis of 1970 statistics, tin; percentage of cultivated 
land to the total area of a country is the highest in Poland (49) 
Italy (49), India (3S). Spain (37) and France (36). The lowest 
petcentage is in Australia (2), Canada (3), Soviet Union (8). 
.md Argentina (9). Since the countries are of different size, this 
pcicentage at best gives the relative importance of agriculture 
in a particulai country. In terms of world’s total cultivated 
land, U.S.A., Soviet Union and India account for 50 p.c. 

The ratio of cultivated land to the total land area of a 
tdtinfry is determined by the physical ^eaiures hhe Aro)7jo^r/ 

(i i < f and .soil find iMmnte. The low ratio is, therefore, no indi- 
,nUon of its biirkwardiirss or future possibilities for expansion. 
Most of the world's agricultural resources are produced on only 
r -i per cent of the earth’s land surface (excluding the Antarctic) 
and more than three fourths of the world’s cultivated land is 
tiHuted in onl\ 1' countries xeith ‘^2 per rent of the world’s 
uopulalion. At least 10 p.c. of the earth’s land .surface is utilh- 
nhh foi agricultnie. thanks to the .steady progress of science. 

It is estimated that in 1970, agricultural population con 
stituied about ftO p.t. of llic worlds total population. The 
pcKeiitage of agricultural population to the total population 
oi a coutttrv depends on the extent to which the country has 
(k\ eloped its other industries. The great industrial countries 
giinrally have a low percentage of agricultural population. 
Fhc use of rocThanisation can also reduce the percentage of 
ugiicuUural population. The percenuge of agricultural popu- 
lation in 1968 in some selected countries were as Mlows : 
U.S.A. 9 : U.K. 6 ; U.S.S.R. 50 ; japan 56 ; India 68 ; West 
Cermany 10 ; France 20 ; China 70 ; Sudan 87 ; Nyasaland 92 
and TurkcT 70. 

High percentage of agricultural poptdation in many under- 
clevcloped countries has given a feeling among them that over- 
dependence on agriculture keeps a country weak and poor and 
that industrialisation alone can make a country economically 
and polidcally strong. What is not taken notice of seno^y 
is the fact that a nation’s prosperity can come from many kinds 
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of economic enterprises and that a nation with large populaticm 
need not think in terms of industrialisation only. The food 
supply in the world has become critical because of the neglect 
of agricultural industry in underdeveloped countries. There 
is considerable scope for improvement of agricultural methods 
in all countries, and more so in the developing countries. In 
fact, in recent years, India has brought about a sort of ‘‘green 
revolution'' in food crops by the use of better seeds, better 
implements and better farming methods. Agricultural industry,, 
however, may not present a uniform pattern of its operations 
in all countries. Nor is it possible to have a uniform universal 
pattern, llierc is a craze for introducing mechanisation iii 
agriculture like advanced countries. Each country should 
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Fic. No. 5. Note the overwhelming importance of wheat, rice and 
maize in respect of production among all principal agricultural crops. 


develop agriculture to suit its own requirements and its pat- 
tern of economy. Mere imitation of advanced countries will 
not result in higher productivity. However, there are certain 
basic universals in agriculture which any country can apply 
like agricultural experiment stations, application of science to 
effect high increase in agricultural production, treatment of 
soil for proper crops, research for better plants, scientific 
protection of crops from disease and insects, use of fertilisers, 
use of irrigation, institution of co-operative and proper land 
n^dl^ country can apply to meet its own 
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Principal Agricultural Crops in the World 
(in 1000 metric tons) 



1968 

1970 

Wheat 

... 332,539 

311,615 

Rice 

... 295,436 

306,817 

Maize 

... 265.015 

266,790 

Barley 

... 136,941 

128,511 

Potatoes 

... 135.674 

— 

Oats 

... 55,496 

52,611 

Oilseeds 

— 

110,000 

Cotton (Lints) 

... 11,370 

11,350 

Jute and allied fibres 

2,678 

3,713 


According to a study, ‘‘agricultural commodity projections, 
1970-80‘‘, carried out by UNFAO, world agricultural produc« 
tion is expected to rise by 28 p.c. and agricultural demand by 
26 p.c. between 1970 and 1980. Since agricultural production 
is for domestic consumption or export or both, there is the 
constant need for adjustment between demand and supply. 
More so, when the factors that determine the size of demand 
are always changing. The rate of growth of poptdation, intro- 
duction of substitutes, changing habits and tastes in consump- 
tion, and consumers’ incomes have their impact on the prices 
of supplies. Fluctuations in production are caused by natural 
conditions, price structures and presence or absence of techno- 
logical improvements. Not less is the importance of tariff in 
the trade of commodities between countries. 

Although there are many different crops which are raised 
in the world, only about fourteen of them have lai^e produc- 
tion for trade. These are wheat, rice, maize, barley, oats, oil- 
seeds, cotton, jute, rubber, tea, tobacco, coffee, sugarcane, and 
cocoa. Expansion and improvement in agricultural produc- 
tion in most countries of the world centre around these crops. 
The largest share of the gross national product of all develop- 
ing countries and of many developed countries originates from 
agricultural industry. 

One distressing feature of the agricultural industry is the 
risks and uncertainties associated with the production. Lack 
of moisture and drought, excess moisture and floods, frost, hail. 
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storms and diseases are the natural hazards for agriculture. 
‘‘Modern Science and technology have helped and will 
continue to help eliminate or reduce many of these risks. Yet 
even the most developed countries cannot tame nature in order 
to fully protect farming and investment, and natural forces 
are often responsible for large-scale loss of life and property”. 
While insurance against hazards in agriculture is quite common 
in advanced countries, the developing countries have taken 
notice of it only recently. Also, International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development has been considering the 
possibilities of an international crop insurance system to “help 
protect agricultural investments and encourage production in 
areas where people are underfed". 


CHIEF AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 

The agricultural crops may be classified into five groups: 

(a) cereals: wheat, rice, maize, ly^e, oats, millets and barley ; 

(b) beverages and tobacco: Tea, coffee, cocoa and tobacco; (c) 
sugar cane, sugar beet, spices and fruits ; (d) fibres: cotton, 
jute, hemp and flax ; (e) rubber and oil seeds.'^ 

Distribution of World Cereals 

Wheat ; — I he importance of wheat as one of the most 
popular of human foods springs from a number of reasons. 
Not only is it economically produced and its carbohydrates and 
proteins well-balanced, it can also be cultivated in a variety 
climates and can be stored as whole grain or as flour for a 
:omparatively long time. The greatest portion of the wheat 
:rop is manufactured into flour. Large quantities of starch 
ire also made from it. The straw is used for fodder, for bedding, 
in stables and also in the manufacture of straw board and the 
rheaper grades of wrapping paper. 

Wheat plant belongs to the order of grasses and grows 
isually to a height of three feet. Several erect stems rise from 


d^’^sification is on the basis of uses, and not on climate which 
the deciding factor for growth. It can also be classified as foods, non- 
>od crops, fibres and vegetable oils. 
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the root of the plant, and the grains grow at the end of each 
such stem. 


Conditions of Growth 

Though wheat is a product of the temperate zone a 
significant portion of the crop is cultivated in steppe climates. 
Climatic conditions are very important for its production. In 
the early stages of growth it requires a fair amount of moisture 
with cool weather to be followed by warm and sunny weather 


WHEAT 

AREA AND PRODUCTION 



Fig. No. 6. U.S.S.R. which was behind the U.S.A, in wheat produc- 
tion a few years ago, now occupies the first position. Note also the 
higher yield in the U.S.A, in terms of acreage than that of U.S.S.R. 

without any rain. Just before the ripening of the grains, a 
little rain is helpful, but when it is ripening, clear and bright 
days are required. Most of the world’s wheat regions have an 
annual precipitation not exceeding 40 inches. 

In general, the best wheat soils of the world are heavy and 
dark in colour and of high fertility. Level land is highly 
favourable to extensive farming, as it permits the use of 
machinery necessary for modem wheat farming on a large scale. 
The lower temperature limit for wheat cultivation is 57®F for 
summer months with no high temperature limit. It does not 
do well, however, in regions where heat is combined with high 
humidity. The hot and humid climate of the tropical area is 
hortile to wheat cultivation. 
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Of late, progress in agricultural science and improvement 
in farming have made it possible to bring many unfavourable 
lands under wheat cultivation. Economic factors in wheat 
production have wrought great changes in a few decades. 
Introduction of farm machinery, adoption of scientific methods 
and improvement in transport have caused rapid expansion of 
wheat farming in the sparsely populated plains of Central 
North America, South America and Australia. Economic 
factors have not reached the same standard and do not work 
on the same basis in all countries. Thus the yields of wheat 
per acre vary greatly from country to country. 

The other factors which encourage or discourage wheat 
cultivation are as follows: (a) Wheat may be neglected even 
when the conditions are favourable for its cultivation if other 
crops are more desirable or fetch better prices ; (fc) a govern* 
ment may decide the maximum acreage under each crop as Was 
done in the U.S.A. in 1954 ; (c) a government may encourage 
greater cultivation of wheat even with subsidies if the national 
interest demands such a step ; (d) import duties on wheat in 
the consuming countries will discourage the extension of wheat 
cultivation in the countries which produce for export. 

Because of the geographical situation of the different 
countries wheat is harvested in every month of the year. This 
factor, along with the remarkable development of transporta- 
tion facilities, has resulted in an equalisation of prices in the 
wheat markets of the world. 


Time of Sowing and Harvesting of Wheat in 
Different Counitues of the Wori.d 


Argentina ... 1 

Australia ... 1 

Canada ... Z 


U.S.S.R. 

U.S.A. 

Indian Union 
Pakistan 


Sowing Season 

April-August 

April-June 

(a) August-September 

(b) April-May 

(a) August-November 

(a) Sept. -October 

(b) April-May 
October-December 
October-December 


Harvesting Season 

November-January 
October- January 

(a) July-August 

(b) August-September 
(a) July-September 

S (b^ August-September 
(a) May-July 
) August-September 
arch-May 
March-May 
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Many varieties of wheat are grown in the world of which 
winter wheat and spring wheat are the most important. About 
75 p.c. of the total acreage under wheat is devoted to winter 
wheat. The time of sowing winter wheat is from August to 
October, and the harvesting begins in late spring or earl)r 
summer. Spring wheat on the other hand is sown in the spring 
and harvested in autumn. 

It will be observed from the table below that the highest 
fields of wheat come not from the wheat regions of the world,. 
l?ut from North-West Europe, which is normally a deficit area.. 


International Comparison of Productivity of Wheaf 
1967>68: 100 kg. per Hectare 


India 

.. 8.9 

Italy 


... 23.9- 

Japan 

.. 27.2 

Belgium 

. . . 

... 41.4 

Asia 

9.6 

Netherlands 


... 47.9* 

LI.S.A. 

.. 17.4' 

Australia 

. . . 

... 8.3. 

France 

.. 36.3 

New Zealand 

... 37.3. 

Germany (W) 

.. 41.2 

World 


... 13.4; 

Wheat 

: Area 

AND Production 



Area 

Production 


(1000 

hectares) 

(1000 metric tons) 

Country 

1969 

1971 

1969 

1971 

France 

4,034 

3,760 

14,459 

15,067 

West Germany 

1,494 

1,548 

6,000 

7,106 

Italy 

4,218 

4,142 

9,585 

9,874 

Rumania 

2,759 

— 

4,349 

5,000* 

F.K. 

833 

1,091 

3,364 

4,868 

U.S.S.R. 

66,426 

— 

79,917 

99,500 

Canada 

10,104 

7,781 

18,623 

14,198 

U.S.A. 

19,253 

19,570 

39,740 

44,249 

Argentina 

5,191 

— 

7,020 

— 

India 

15,958 

17,892 

18,652 

23,247 

Turkey 

8,745 

— 

10,593 

12,600 

Australia 

China (Mainland)* 

9,486 

— 

10,546 

28,500 

30,000 

H'or/d total 
^fgional totals 

221,522 

218,000 

315,462 

340,200 

Europe 

28,263 

28,200 

70,771 

78.300 

N'orth America 

29,557 

27,500 

58,363 

58,500 

Near East 

20,653 

20.200 

21,452 

22,200 

Ear East 

23,437 

25,300 

26.961 

31,500 


® No authentic data are available alx>ut wheat production of Ghinai 
(^lainland), and the estimates vary between 20 and 30 million tons a year« 
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Although more of the world’s population take rice as the 
.main diet, the wheat production exceeds rice production. 
Naturally, shortage of food supplies in rice producing countries 
is the main problem today. Also, it is estimated that one-tenth 
of the land surface of the world can produce wheat on the 
:strength of climate, topography, and soil. In actual practice, 
however, only one-eighth of this potential area is under wheat 
'Cultivation. The following is the relative position of the diffc 
rent countries in respect of wheat production in 1970. | 

U.S.S.R. is the largest wheat producer in the worlds al- 
though its per hectare yield is much lower than that of the 
U.S.A. This suggests that U.S.S.R. can raise its production 
:still further with improvements in the farming methods. U.SA. 
has decreased appreciably its area under wheat cultivation 
irom what it was in 1948-52, but the production went upto 44 
million metric tons in 1971 from 31 million metric tons in 
1948-52. India was the fourth largest wheat producer in 197] 
with her production of a little more than 23 million metrk 
tons. India’s production in 1948-52 was only 6 million metric 
tions. With an increase of 80 p.c. in the area in 1971 from that 
•of 9 million hectares in 1948-52. the production increased b 
.about 4 times in 1971. 


Trade in Wheat 

Of the total production of wheat, only about 18 to 20 j). 
is meant for export and the rest is consumed in the producing 
^countries. The chief wheat exporting countries of the world 
are the U.S.A., Canada, Australia, France and Argentina. Tl 
occasional exporters are Netherlands, Sweden and U.S.S.R 


Wheat Exporters (in million tons.) 


U.S.A. 

1966 
... 22.4 

Canada 

... 14.5 

Australia 

... 44 

France 

... 3.6 

Argentina 

... 5.0 

World Total 

56 


1967 

17.4 

9.5 

8.1 

2.0 

2.0 

62 


1970 

17.4 

107 

7.7 

$A 

2.3 

43.1 
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Home consumption being great, China and India cannot 
export wheat to other countries. Although wheat is cultivated 
widely, export of wheat ordinarily comes from only a few coun* 
tries. About 42 px. of the wheat in international market comes* 
from U.S.A. In fact, U.S.A. is the single largest wheat ex- 
porter of the world. Canada, Argentina and Australia produce- 
only about 12 px. of the world's total wheat. Their production, 
however, is far in excess of the requirements of their 57 million* 
people. Consequently, they are also large surplus wheat grow- 
ing regions in the world. It is interesting to note that before 
the World War II Canada led the world in wheat export ; now 
it is the U.S.A. because of her involvement in economic aids to* 
many countries. Her increased production and her handling of 
much Canadian wheat for export have helped her to retain*, 
this position. 

rhere is great demand for American wheat in West Euro- 
pean markets. Of the total exjxnts of wheat from the 
U.S.A. about two-thirds go to Eutope and one-fourth to Asia. 
Ik-fore the outbreak of the second World War, the U.S.A. was 
an insignificant exporter of wheat wuih an average of a little 
more than half a million tons of wheat a year. During the post- 
war period, however, because of the non-availability of wheat 
from Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania the whole of Western 
Europe depended on the U.S.A. Even though the economic 
conditions of Western Europe have become normal, the role ol 
ihe U.S.A. as its supplier of wheat wull continue. 


Principal Wheat iMFORmc C^ouN'miEs 
(in 000 metric tons) 



1059 

1965 

196t> 

1970 

l'.S.S.R. 

247 

3,052 

8,030 

— 

Czechoslovakia 

... 1,638 

1,365 

1,043 

1,020 

1‘oland 

... 1.813 

1,673 

1.567 

1.10* 

U.K. 

... 4.344 

4,004 

4,347 

4,92^ 

Brazil 

... 1,820 

2,176 

2,420 

1,958 

India 

... 3,545 

4,007 

7,760 

3,425 

Japan 

... 2,412 

3,178 

3,917 

4,685 

World Total 

... 30,029 

37,177 

56,511 

34,000 
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One recent feature in the wheat trade is its steady decline 
of export. In 1968, the total export was 38 million metric tons 
and in 1969 it was 35 million metric tons. Similarly, in respect 
of total import of wheat, there is a distinct downward trend 
after 1966. 


EXPORT OF WHEAT 


25 - 

U.S.A. 



Fig. No. 7. Except Australia and Argentina, most exporting countries 
indicate a downward trend. 

Principal Growing Areaa 

From the point of view of production, the U.S.A. is the 
second largest wheat-producing country and the raising o£ this 
crop is carried on in Montana, Kansas, North Dakota. 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Illinois, Washington, Missouri, Minnesota, 
Ohio and some other States. Montana, North Dakota and 
Kansas supply more than 5 million tons of wheat each. Between 
North Dakota tod Minnesota, extending into Canada, is the 
Red River Valley, which is such a prolific wheat-producing 
-country that it is known as the ‘Bread basket of the world’. 
The great wheat centres are Minneapolis, Duluth, Chicago, 
and Buffalo. The Pacific States were once the important 
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producers of wheat. Before the Civil War, the centre of wheat 
cultivation was the Appalachian Valley. Between 1859 and 
1907, the cultivated area extended to the Prairies and the 
north-west. This extension of the wheat belt westward and 
northward was possible because of the development of new 
varieties of wheat and innovations in methods of cultivation. 
To avoid the danger of unjustified encroachment on grazing 
area by the extension of wheat areas and also of over-supplying 


WHEAT- IMPORT 



the markets, a system of established rotation — com and live- 
stock — ^was introduced. In recent years the production of 
wheat has decreased because fmit-farming has proved more 
profitable in these areas. Though U.S.A. has a population of 
®ore than 205 millions, its agricultural operations are highly 
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mechanised and need hardly 10 per cent of its population lo 
carry them on for internal consumption and export. 

Another interesting fact is that the increased wheat pro- 
duction has been possible without bringing additional areas 
under its cultivation. 

Normally Soviet Union raises more than 90 million tons 
of wheat a year in about 68 million hectares of land and is 
stronger than U.S.A. in this regard. From 64 million tonsj in 
1960, the Soviet Union raised the production to 99 million tons 
in 1970. The Russian Wheat Belt is the largest in the wortd, 
extending as it does from the Carpathian Mountains to Lake 
Baikal, a distance of 3000 miles with an average width of 400 
miles. Wheat is cultivated both in spring and winter. Spring 
wheat accounts for about 65 per cent of total wheat acreage. 
I’he main regions of spring w^heat are the Volga region, the 
trans-Urals, the Kazak and the Ukraine. Winter wheat is 
cultivated in the Ukraine, the North-Caueasus and Crimea. 
The rapid extension of wheat lands is due to a more intensive 
s\stem of work, the mechanisation of agriculture, and to more 
healthy conditions of wwk on collective farms. Kherson ami 
Odessa on the Black Sea handle the bulk of the export trade in 
wheat. The other important wheat centres are Moscow, Gorki 
and Orenburg. Of late, U.S.S.R. has assumed the role of an 
expcK'ter in wheat. Although, U.S.S.R. exports about S million 
metric tons of wheat a year to East European countries, she is. 
also a heavy buyer of wheat. She imports about 8 million toii'^ 
of wheat a year. 

Excellent transportation facilities, comparatively small 
population, coniincrcialised farming, and the superior quality 
of wheat have made Canada a great exporter of wheat, Hci 
wheat lands are Manitoba, Saskatcliewan, Alberta and Ontario. 
Winnipeg and Port Arthur are great centres of wheat produc- 
tion in the Dominion. Decreasing fertility of land in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, and the opening of railways in the west are 
factors responsible for the shifting of wheat cultivation to 
urther west, Le, Alberta. Canadian wheat is exported through 
New York (40 p.c.), Vancouver (25 p.c.), Montreal (15 p.c.), 
a 1 ax, t. John and Portland. Europe normally imports 50 
P^C. of Canadian wheat. The United Kingdom alone takes 
a out p.c. of Canada’s total exports of wheat. Eastern 
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Europe, China and Cuba take from Canada 45 p.c. of the 
country’s wheat exports. Canadian wheat has not succeeded 
in penetrating into many markets because of a more aggressive 
marketing programme by the U.S.A. This competition is felt 
most in the Japanese market. Also, increased production of 
wheat in many parts of the world has reduced the export 
demand for Canadian wheat. Farmers are planting other 
crops, particularly rape seed, to feed the increasing numbers of 
cattle and bogs. 

China (Mainland) which is a large producer has about 26 
million hectares of land under wheat cultivation. Wheat 
production in 1970 was estimated at about 30 million metric 
tons which proved inadequate for the requirements of the 
country. She imports about 6 million tons of wheat a year. 
The purchase of wheat from Canada, Australia and other 
sources as well as fertilizers and fertilizer manufacturing plants 
indicates the country’s desperate efforts to solve the problem. 
The Yangtze lowland region, the Red Basin of Szechwan, the 
Great Plain of North China, and the loess highlands are the 
wheat producing areas. 

Normally wheat cultivation is not possible in the Monsoon 
tropics, yet in cooler section wheat is cultivated as a “winter 
crop”. The north-western areas of India and the West Pakistan 
produce large quantities of wheat. In fact, with about 23 
million tons of wheat production in 1971, India is at present 
the fourth largest wheat producing country. 

Trend in Produedon and Commeree 

Although the population of the world is growing and con- 
sumption is increasing, the improved methods of production 
and the utilization of available areas in Australia, U.S.S.R.. 
China and in some parts of South America have also increased 
the supply of wheat more rapidly than the demand. It is 
estimated that in Australia about 200 million acres of land arc 
suitable for wheat cultivation. At all events, there is ample 
room for wheat expansion in Australia, U.S.S.R., China and 
South America.* 

* Xt Is estimated that one-tenth of the world*ft hmil sitrfacie It widiin 
the limits ol wheat production. 

1 — 6 
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Within recent times, there has been an 

wuiuii and trade of wheat m 

of government of technical advance and the 

SaSon^the resuhs of scientific research to production 
mchnSues have also brought about great changes m acreage 
Sd r acre and total production. The dominant feature of 
Ihe wJrld wheat situation is the persistent efforts to keep pro- 
duction in excess of effective demand. , , , i 

An international wheat agreement exists and has bew 
formed by forty-two importing and six exporting countri^ ^ 
Llers m bring about a rational 

the interest of members. The agreement covered about 90 p.d 


of the world wheat trade. 

All important exporting countries except the U.S.S.R. 
have joined a new agreement makes extensive changes in 
respect of both the price mechanism which is to be observed 
and provisions aimed at easing the problem of wheat surpluses. 
Each importing member country undertakes to buy from 
exporting countries a specified, percentage, w^hich vaiies from 
country to country, of its total commercial purchases of wheat. 
Exporting countries undertake that wheat shall be available at 
prices in quantities sufficient to satisfy the commercial require- 
ments of importing countries. The Wheat Council reviews 
annually the world wheat situation, including production, 
stocks, prices, and the disposal of surplus supplies. To assist 
in its review of surplus disposals, exporting and importing 
countries inform the Council of the measures taken by them 
to secure compliance with the following principle: that the 
solution of surplus disposal problems should, wherever possible, 
be sought through efforts to increase consumption ; that 
disposals should be made in an orderly manner ; and that 
disposals under special terms should be made without harmful 
interference with patterns of production and international 
commercial trade. 


Rye - It has been cultivated in Asia and Europe from 
time immemorial and for centuries it has been one of the most 
important food plants. It is also used for the preparation of 
‘rye whisky’ and other strong liquors. The straw is used for 
making horse‘Collars, mattresses, baskets and straw hats. 
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Conditions of Growth 

Rye is distincdy a crop of cool and moist climate. It 
thrives in fertile as well as in poor lands. The principal rye- 
producing countries are the U.S.S.R., Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Turkey, U.S.A. and Argentina. The yield of 
rye per acre is higher in European countries than in the U.S.A. 
and Canada. 


Yield of Rye in Certain Producing Countries, 1967 



(100 kg per hectare) 


Cx>un tries 


Countries 

;i8 

Netherlands 

... 32 

Poland 

Sweden 

... 32 


i 

Germany (W) 

... 32 

U.S.A. 

jI4 

Czechoslovakia 

22 

Canada 

ll2 



Rye; Area 

and Production 


ountry 

Area (1000 hectares) 
1908 1970 

Production 
(1000 metric tons) 

iVest Germany 

962 

864 

3186 

2663 

ast Germany 

7.35 

670 

1936 

1474 

'oland 

4263 

3500 

8438 

610(i 

J.S.S.R. 

• ... 12269 

11000 

14120 

15000 

;.s.A. 

410 

601 

594 

979 

Czechoslovakia 

337 

219 

769 

575 

Vorld 

... 22331 

19983 

33365 

30753 

The world 

production of 

ly^e in 1970 was about 31 million 


neiric tons compared to 37 million metric tons in 1948-52. In 
espect of area also, there was a decrease from 39 million 
lectares in 1948-52 to about 20 million hectares in 1970, 
lespite a considerable reduction in area, the production has 
lot declined to the same extent. This has been possible because 
>f improvements in. the farming methods and the need for 
naintaining correct balance between supply and demand. 




Fig. No. 9. Rye: Area and Production. 


world is raised. As rye is less exacting than wheat in regarc 
to climate and soil, it has a wide distribution in Russia and i 
raised further north than any other grain crop. About 2< 
million hectares of land arc under rye cultivation, and th< 
regions are R.S.F.S.R., Ukraine, Byelorussia, trans>Caucasia an( 
Kazakh. The average yield of ry’e is 2000 kg, per hectare. Wesi 
Germany and East Germany raise about one*sixth of work 
production. About 80 p.c. of the production of North Amcrici 
comes from U.S.A. which has about half a million acres undeJ 
rye cultivation. The only producer of rye in Asia is Turkey 
In South America, 98 p.c. comes from Argentina. Rye 
essentially a aop grown for home consumption, and the inter 
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lational trade in the commodity is very small. U.S.A. and 
anada export a portion of their limited crop and there is 
ome movement from the greater producers of Scandinavia and 
)ther European countries. Argentina once an important ex- 
porter has an uncertain exportable surplus today. 


1500- 



Others 

fronce 

orgentino 

U. S.O. 

conodo 


Fic. No. 10. Rye Trade Export 

Rye is an example of a commodity which has a diminish- 
I trade. From 1 million tons of export in 1960, the figure 
'Come down to only 288,000 tons in 1969. 

The principal importers of rye are Netherlands, Poland, 
tien and East and West Germany. West Germany accounts 
l^bout 50 p.c. of the world’s total import of rye. 
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Barley ; This cereal is a bread grain and also a commoi 

ration for horses, cattle and pigs. Barley is used for thickeninj 
soups and also for the manufacture of beer and whisky. 


Conditions of Growth and Growing Areas 

In general appearance and manner of growth, ^arlr* 
resembles wheat. It requires high quality soils and cannot I 
grown in soils which are sandy, poor or infertile. Its groWir 
season is the shortest of all grains. Among its many varieti 
some thrive best in the warm temperate lands and some a 
cultivated farther north than any other cereal crop. Becaui 
of its short season, barely can be grown also even near tl 
Polar region as in Finland, or at an elevation as high as 15,0( 
feet, as in Tibet and the Himalayas, or in the drylands as 
the northern edge of the Sahara desert. Barley grows best i 
the Mediterranean regions during the winter months, wdiere 
is an important foodgrain because the region is too dry k 
summer wheat production and too cool for winter whc^ 
production. 

The world’s barley crop is a little less than one half 
wheat. Europe has approximately about 25 p.c. of worj 
acreage and one-third of production. In Europe, it 
grown rather extensively in eastern England, on the islands 
eastern Denmark, through central and southern Germany, 
Czechoslovakia. Soviet Russia has 21 million hectares unci 
barley crop. Barley is mainly cultivated in Ukraine, Noij 
Caucasus and also in the strip of territory between the Sea j 
Azov and the Caspian Sea. 

Barley is less important than wheat but its production 
on the increase in most countries. From 59 million tons 
1948-52, the volume has gone up to more than 152 million tq 
in 1971. The increasing demand for baby foods and beer, ; 
and whisky is responsible for the upward trend in producti( 

The yield per acre of barely is highest in the intensiv 
cultivated countries of North-West Europe. In America, cu 
yation is extensive rather than intensive and yields arc 
ingly lower than in Europe. 
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Barley: Area and Production 


Area Production 


Country 

(1000 

1969 

hectares) 

1971 

(1000 metric 
1969 

tona) 

1971 

Denmark 

. 1.305 

1,383 

5,255 

5,498 

France 

. 2,859 

2,688 

9,452 

8,888 

West Germany 

.. 1.387 

1,494 

5,130 

5,671 

Spain 

.. 2,170 

2,268 

3,969 

4,611 

U. K. 

„ 2,413 

2,304 

8,664 

8,798 

U. S. S. R. 

— ■ 

21,000 

— 

38,000 

Canada 

.. 3,859 

6,154 

8,238 

14,284 

U. S.A. 

.. 3,858 

4,131 

9,222 

10,231 

India 

.. 2,758 

2,597 

2,424 

2,865 

Turkey 

.. 2,687 

— 

3,740 

4,000 

Wqrld 

.. 78,031 

81,700 

1.37,122 

152,500 


BARLEY ; AREA AND PRODUCTION 


21 



Fhs. No. H. Barley: Area and Production 
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The chief factors on which the yield of barley depends 
are soil, moisture, supply and quality of seed and method of 
cultivation. India and Australia have the lowest yield per hec- 
tare so far as barely is concerned. Barley is grown in every 
province of Canada, but Manitoba and Ontario are the leaders. 


Trade in Barley 

Barley is exported from U.S.A., France, Argentina, 
Canada and U.K. Spanish and North African barley is in great, 
demand in U.K., for the manufacture of ale. The most notable, 
trend is the rapid decline of export of barley from the U-S-A. i' 
From the first position in export upto 1960, it now occupies 
the fourth position. 


Export of Barley 


(In thousand 

Denmark 

metric tom) 

1968 

356 

1970 

280 

France 

3,153 

3,071 

West Germany 

134 

574 

Canada 

657 

2,988 

U.S.A. 

143 

1,159 

ux 

10 

112 

Grand Total 

5,769 

9,486 


France has increased in recent years her export of barley 
ronsiderably and has the top position in the export of barley. 
This IS related to her increased production. Argentina, on the 

cV “ production, has been exporting 

‘ exports about two million tons of barley. 

The principal importing countries are West Germany. Ital^ 
Spain, Poland, Netherlands, Japan and U.S.A. 


Import of Barley 


(In thousand metric tons) 


West Germany 
U.K. 

Poland 

Japan 

Netherlands 
World Total 


1968 

1.324 

651 

375 

677 

149 

6,234 


lff79 

2,074 

1,211 

1,094 

677 

169 

8,752 
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IMPORT OF BARLEY 

2500 



Fig. No. 12. Import of Barley 






U. ^.A. 


U. K. 


Fic. No. 13. Export of Barley 
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Oats: Area and Production 


Country 

(1000 

Area 

hectares) 

Production 
(1000 metric tom> 


1968 

1970 

1968' 

1970 

U. S.A. 

7,095 

7,519 

13,634 

13,201 

U.S.S. R. 

8,998 

8,500 

11,639 

11,000 

Poland 

1,365 

1,500 

2,831 

3,300 

West Germany ... 

821 

825 

2,893 

2,484 

France 

949 

799 

2,528 

2,070 

Finland 

489 

524 

1,064 

1,330 

WORtD 

32,204 

31,979 

54,205 

52,611 


Yield of Oats 

IN Certain Producing Countries (1963) 

100 kg/ hectare 


United Kingdom 

... 34 

France 

27 

Canada 

... 16 

Italy 

16 

Denmark 

... 37 

Rumania 

13 

Netherlands 

... 42. 

U. S. A. 

18 

Germany (W) 

... 34 

Argentina 

13 


The U.S.A. raises about IS million tons and accounts for 
more than 28 p.c. of the world production. She occupies the 
first place in the list of oats, producers. Before the World War II, 
the U.S.A.’s production was a little less than 60 p.c. of Soviet 
Russia’s production when the latter raised 20 million tons. The 
position has changed not because the production has gone up 
very much in the U.S.A., but because it has come down in the 
case of U.S.S.R., which produced only 11 million tons in 1967. 

The international trade in oats is extremely small as the 
chief producers (with the exception of Argentina and Chile) 
grow it mainly for home consumption. Nevertheless, in recent 
years the U.S.A.. Canada and Australia have placed consider- 
able quantities in the foreign markets. Of the total production 
of 52 million tons in 1970 only about 1 million tons erf oats 
are exported. Swetlen exported 208,000 tons, U.S.A. 15,000 
tons and Australia 34,000 tons. The chief importing coun- 
tries are West Germany, U.K., Italy, Switzerland, France and 
Denmark. In other words, Europe takes about 95 p.c. 
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Rice j— Rice has a very long history o£ more than 4,000 
years. The region stretching from Southern China to lower 
Gangetk Valley is thought to be the birth-place of rice. It 
forms the principal food of one-half of the population of the 
world. A kind of distilled liquor in India and a number of 
intoxicating drinks in China and Japan are also made of it. 
Sandals> hats and various other articles are made from the 
straw ; the husk is used for filling mattresses and in packirig 
goods. It is also mixed with cement for building soun&pro^f 

walls. ^ 

Rice is grown on a variety of soils, but a free loam allow- 
ing root development with a heavy clay sub-soil to retain 
water is the most productive. It thrives in regions of high 
temperature and heavy rainfall. During the growing season, 
temperature should not be less than 75 degrees. It is seldom 
raised where the annual rainfall is less than 45 inches. During 
its period of growth rice requires 45 to 60 inches of water 
and in the very hot areas up to 70 inches. It demands swamp 
conditions and during a considerable part of its growtli it 
must be flooded. Rice soils should be loams wnth a high sill 
and clay content so that rain-water may not drain away to 
underground outlets. Level lands, especially the alluvial soiL 
of the river valleys and deltas, are, therefore, essential for 
rice cultivation.^ 

Though rice plants look the same in nature, thcic arc 
many species in the world today with different native charac- 
teristics, requiring different growing periods. The rice plants 
of one region, therefore, may not flourish in another region. 
Rice is broadly classified into japonica and Indica types — the 
fomicr a crop of high latitudes and the latter of low latitudes. 
They also differ in regard to absorption of fertilizers. When 
fertilizers are applied, the Japonica varieties give better results 
than those of Indica. With the ext:eption of Japan, Korea and 

’ Rice-growing areas are generally coincident with malarial tracts. 
Mosquitoes and rice plants are both sub-aquatic-~-one aquatic fauna and 
the other aquatic flora. They grow under the same conditions of high 
temperature, high humidity and heavy rainfall. While malaria has been 
completely eradicated from such areas in America and Europe, the control 
Of mosquitoes and the suppression of malaria from the rice-growing areas 
a brought about. Beri beri is a vitamin dJcicnq 

item of dir poUshed rice as a main 
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Formosa, Indica varieties are grown in most of the Asian 
countries. 

Rice may also be grouped into two general classes — “hill 
rice“ and “swamp rice“. ‘Hill rice' requires much less water 
than ‘swamp rice*, being frequently grown without irrigation 
where rainfall is abundant. ‘Swamp rice* requires frequent 
flooding, and must be raised on level ground suitable for irriga- 
tion. The yield of ‘hill rice* per aae is normally less than 
one-half of that of ‘swamp rice* and so it is much less cultivat- 
ed. Hill rice and swamp rlcc are seeded in different manner. 
Hill rice is sown broadcast, while the swamp rice needs 
first a seed bed from where the plants are transplanted to 
fields as soon as the seedlings acquire certain size. 

The upland or ‘hill rice' is raised largely by the majority 
of peoples of the Malaya Peninsula and near-by islands, of 
tropical America and Equatorial Africa. The great monsoon 
regions of Southern and Eastern Asia are favourable to the 
raising of low land or ‘swamp rice*. 


Rice (Paddy): Area .and Produchon 


Country 

Area 

(1000 hectare^ 

Production 
(1000 metric tons) 

1969 

1970 

1969 

19m') 

India 

37.680 


60,645 

— 

Burma 

4,678 

— 

7,985 

8,128 

Bangladesh 

11,000 

— 

21,000 

— 

Indonesia 

8,209 

8,2W 

16,197 

16,839 

Thailand 

7,300 


13,410 

13,660 

Japan 

3,274 

2,923 

18,186 

16,479 

Brazil 

4,621 

— 

6,394 

— 

U.S.A. 

861 

7S^ 

4,120 

3,758 

Rep. of Vietnam 

2,430 

2,520 

5.115 

5,651 

; %pt _ - 

504 

480 

2,557 

2,605 

1 China (Mainland) 

32,759 


95,000 

306,817 

World 

1.35.033 

— 

295,436 


Over 80 p.c. of the world's rice is grown in Asia. This 
j concentration of rice production results from adequate moisture 
; supply, proper temperature, suitable land forms, fertile soils 
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and a large supply of cheap labour in the south-east part of 
Asia with monsoon climates. The growing season varies from 
three to five months according to the distances of the areas 
from the equator. The rivers of South-East Asia have wide, 
level valleys in their lower courses, and many have broad delta 
plains to permit extensive cultivation of rice. At the southern 
limits of the South-East, two crops of rice in a year are possible. 
Rice is chiefly produced in India, China, Burma, Malaysia, 
Bangladesh, Vietnam, Indonesia, Thailand, Korea, Formosa^: 
Japan and Philippines. India and China are the world’s grcatesf^ 
producers of rice. The output is generally high in all the Asia^\ 
monsoon areas including Japan, Indo-China, Indonesia, Thai- 
land, Korea and Bangladesh. Japan, however, leads the 
world in respect of rice-growing methods and application of 
fertilizers. There is also some production in Egypt, Italy, Spain, 
U.S.A. and Brazil. Brazil has about 4 million hectares of land 
under rice cultivation with an annual yield of 7 million metric 
tons. The rice production in the U.S.A. is about 4 million 
metric tons a year. Owing to climatic limitations Europe raises 
only about 0.5 p.c. of the world production of rice. Warm, 
moist lowlands of the Mediterranean are suitable for the culti- 
vation of rice, and even there irrigation is necessary. The share 
of Italy in the world’s production of rice is insignificant ; but 
she maintains a very high yield per acre. Rice in Italy is 
grown in the valleys of northern provinces of Piedmont, 
Lombardy, Venetia, Emilia and Tuscany. In 1970 Italy pro- 
duced only 870 metric tons of rice. Spain, the other producer 
of rice in Europe, had 417,000 tons of rice production in 1970. 

In recent years rice has become an important crop in 
U.S.S.R. where about 330,000 hectares of land are now under 
its cultivation in Azerbaizan, North Caucasus, Kazakh and the 
Far East. The average yield of rice per acre is about 12 bushels. 
The production was a little above 1 million metric tons of rice 
in 1970. 

The yield of rice in areas of high latitudes is higher than 
that of tropical and equatorial regions. In higher latitudes i 
rice flowers within 100 days compared to 150 days in other 
areas. 

The average yield of rice per hectare in the world was 21 
kg (100 kg/hectare) in 1967. The Indica variety in aU countries 
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gave lesser yield than the average. The following figures show 
the comparative acreage yields in 100 kg/hectare of Japonica 
and Indica varieties : (1967) 



Fig. No. 16. Rice (Paddy): Area and Production. 


Japonica 


apan 

... 57-5 

JA.R. 

... 49 

brea 

... 39 

^ylon 

... 21 

U-S.A. 

... 51.6 


Indica 


Indonesia 

... 18-5 

Thailand 

... 171 

Burma 

... 16 

India 

... 15-5. 

Cambodia 

... 12 

Philippines 

... 13-8 


TVade in Itice 

The enormous home consumption of rice in India, China. 
Bangladesh, Indonesia and the Philippines prevents 
t'cse countries from having an exportable surplus of rice. The 
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surplus to the world market comes from the less densely 
populated sections of Burma, Thailand and Vietnam. 

5- RICE 

EXPORT AND IMPORT 



1969 1970 



WEST GERMANY 
WEST MALAYSIA 
INDIA 

HONG KONG 


CEYLON 

REP. OF VIET NAM 


IMPORT 


Fig. No. 16 . Rice: Export and Import 
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Normally, 5 to 10 p.c, of the total production of rice 
moves into international commerce. Burma, Thailand and 
Cambodia handle the major portion of the trade. In 1967, 
about 8 million tons of rice were put in the international 
market. 

The most striking change in recent years has been the 
role of U.S.A. as an exporter of rice. This is because India 
and a few other countries in Asia obtain rice from the 
U.S.A. under Public Law 480. Of late, the Arab Republic 
of Lgypt has become an important exporter of rice. It may 
be mentioned that ‘‘before the communist victory on the 
mainland, China traditionally imported half a million to 
tuo million tons of foodgrains a year.'' The occasional 
export of rice is at present encouraged not because China has 
any surplus after meeting domestic requirements but because 
payments for imports of capital equipment has to be made. 

ExPOK'r OF Rice 

(In 1000 metric tons) 



1960 

1966 

1967 

1970 

IJ.S.A. 

997 

1352 

1848 

1743 

Burma 

1720 

1100 

544 

640 

Cambodia 

319 

165 

222 

171 

rhailand 

1220 

1.507 

1486 

1024 

U.A.R. 

308 

346 

434 

655 

World total ... 

6945 

5492 

5380 

— 


rhe principal importers of rice are India, Japan, Malaya, 

[ Ceylon, France, Indonesia and Cuba, China also imports rice.* 
Indonesia and Bangladesh import rice despite good domestic 
oops because of internal distribution problems and increasing 
fonsiimption. It is a curious situation that main importers 
^>f rice are also leading producers. To a large extent the 
siiong demand for rice from these countries has kept rice trade 
i>usy. As Japan's position in food crops has improved, the 
|ilc(lino in the import of rice is quite considerable. With the 
I increase in their incomes, consumers have become more sclec- 
bve, and consumption of subsidiary foods has inaeased. In 


' Plant diseases, occasional bad weather and frequent blunders of 
I tlu- communes iiavc made the position of agriculture in China very poor. 
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Europe, the main importers are France and U.K. This market 
is being competed by U.S.A., Australia, Spain, Italy and 
Thailand. No other food product is subject to so many 
restrictions in regard to export or import as rice is. There 
are government monopolies, government to government trade 
agreements, barter agreements, etc. 


Importers of Rice 



(In 

1000 metric 

tons) 


1966 

1969 

1970 

India 

765 

468 

206 

Japan 

811 

509 

— 

Ceylon 

... 693 

306 

.545 

Hongkong 

... 366 

420 

.345 

Singapore 

... 261 

256 

CM 

CM 

West Germany 

188 

124 

170 

U.K. 

... 112 

107 

126 

World total 

... 4,418 

3,606 

2,893 


The Problems 

The introduction of high yielding varieties of rice has 
brought about significant progress in a few countries in recent 
years. Technical, economic and institutional problems still 
stand in the way of such introduction of high yielding varieties 
in many developing countries. Since new varieties have a 
great economic advantage over the traditional varieties in 
many areas, their progressive adoption in more countries will 
have serious implication on countries which produce rice for 
export. 7'liere is already a trend towards decline in the im- 
port markets of rice, accompanied by an expansion of export- 
able supplies. 

In fact, the trend towards self-sufficiency in rice has been 
going on in all the big Asian importing countries. Ceylon, the 
world's third biggest importer of rice, is pushing up home 
production at the rate of 100,000 tons a year by giving subskH 
to rice growers. India, Philippines and Indonesia have cut out 
marginal imports because of lack of foreign exchange. Ah 
these have effects on Burma and I’hailand— the two leading] 
Asian exporters of rice. 
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There is need for a proper appraisal of supplies of and 
lemand for rice in Asia to deal with the problem of distribu- 
ion. The International Rice Conference set up in Asia con- 
lists of rice producing and consuming countries of the world to 
leal with problems concerning rice. The organisation has 
undertaken the work of control of prices and stocks and the 
task of international distribution. 

Maize : — Maize is a native crop of South America and is 
one of the most valuable food plants of the world. It is largely 
employed in distilleries and in the manufacture of starch and 
glucose. Its peculiarly high fattening properties and its prolific 
yield have caused its large employment in the rearing and 
fattening of livestock. It is not normally important for human 
consumption, except in producing areas having a relatively low 
standard of living or in times of famine. Various kinds of food 
for human consumption — ^maizena and cornflour — are also 
made from maize. 

Before the discovery of the New World, maize was not 
known either in Europe or Asia, In Europe maize is known 
Indian corn, because the term corn generally refers to all 
grains as in England or rye as in Sweden. In America, how- 
ever, corn means maize. 

Both in area and in production, the importance of maize 
is on the increase. From 138 million tons in 1948-52, the 
nioduction increased to 264 million tons in 1967. In spite of 
et^donal fluctuations, the world production has been maintain- 
iig a steady increase. 

Maize: Area and Production 


Area Production 

(1000 hectares) (1000 metric tons) 


-otintry 

1968 

1970 

1968 

1970 


... 22,614 

23,212 

111,560 

104,393 

Iliii7.il 

... 9,584 

_ 

12,814 

— 

Mexico 

... 7,675 

— 

8,978 

_ 

Huniania 

... 3,344 

— 

7,105 

7.700 

India 

... 5,716 

• — 

5.701 

5,674 

'“nith Africa 

... 5,480 


5,816 

— 

'\'oki.d 

... 104.884 


251,351 

266,790 
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Maize requires a higher temperature and much more sum- 
mer rain than wheat. The warm and humid portions of the 
world are ideal for maize cultivation. Its poleward limits are 
determined by temperature conditions which should be at least 
70® F during summer months. The soil should be rich and 
well drained. Very little maize is grown in areas having a 
rainfall of less than 8 inches and most of the maize is grown 
in regions witli an annual rainfall of 20 inches. The yield of 
maize per acre varies considerably from region to region. On 
the basis of iOO kg/hcctare. India raises 11 compared to 5!? \ni 
Canada, 49 in U.S.A.. and :52 in Chile. ITc average yield 
per hectare is iJie highest in NotlIj America with 49 per 100 kg/ 
hectare and lowest in the Far East with 11. 

(J.S.A. raises more tJian 50 p.c. of ilie corn produced in the 
world. Ihc 'corn’ belt of U.S.A. lies from Central Ohio to 
Central Nebraska and covers about 10 p.c. of the land area of 
the country. ‘Corn’ is grown in Pennsylvania, Kentucky and 
Connecticut. The corn belt proper, however, supplies about 
half the total corn of U.S.A. American corn belt is favoincd 
by level lands, fertile soil, hot season, and adequate rainfall 

It is interesting to note that the production of maize in 
U.S.A. increased by 100 p.c. from what it was in 1930 and 
the actual area under maize is now 60 p.c. of what it v;j 
in J930. All this has been possible because of the application 
of science to maize cultivation. 

Both in production and export, the U.S.A. is easily the 
leading country in the world. The entire meat-packing in- 
dustry of the country is concentrated in the corn belt with 
Chicago, St. Louis, Indianapolis and Cincinnati as the chief 
centres. Yields in the United States are increasing because 
of the introduction of high yielding hybrid com. Almost tht' 
whole of the large j/roduciion of maize in the United States 
is consumed domestically and the bulk is fed to animals. The 
remainder is used in the manufacture of various food and 
industrial products while some is retained for farm household 
use. Brazil is the second largest producer wdth only about 
8 million tons, but it does export : and in Mexico, it is grown 
on small subsistence-type farms. Another producer of maize 
is Argentina. The valley of the Parana river is the corn belt 
of Argentina which is in the region of the Pampas. Corn in 
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Argentina is cultivated in association with flax. Occasional 
drought years and occasional locust years are problems of 
Argentina. The crop is raised as a cash crop for the sale and 
export to Europe. 60 to 70 p.c. of Argentina's production of 
maize is exported. 


30- MAIZE 

„ AREA a PRODUCTION 

vu 

$ 20H ACREAGE 

K 

O 

Ui 


Brozil 



Fig. No. 17. Maize Area and Production. 


In Europe, corn is a major crop in the Po river plain 
of Italy, the Danube lowlands and the Ukraine of U.S.S.R. 
The Danube lowland is the world’s third largest corn raising 
region. In South Africa, the production of maize is an industry 
of very great importance and there has been a rapid rise in 
output during the past forty years. Corn in the Union of 
South Africa is kno’ivn as mealies and is mostly grown in the 
'lorthem portion of Orange Free State and the southern part 
of Transvaal. Practically, all com exports of South Africa are 
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taken by U.K. In India the production of maize for food h 
quite considerable. 

Frequently the area planted with maize bears little relation 
to the area harvested for grain since the plant may be used 
green for food and ensilage, and in some countries it is culti- 
vatecl solely for this purpose. 

As maize is cultivated mainly for consumption in the 
domestic areas, its volume of export is only one-third of wheat 
notwithstanding the fact that maize production is larger. The 
chief exporting countries are the U.S.A., Argentina, Rumania. 
Yugoslavia and South Africa. The livestock feeding areaft of 
Europe like U.K., Netherlands, France and Denmark import 
maize. 


Foreign trade in Maize 
( 1000 raetric tons) 


Exporters 

1969 

1970 

Importer 

1969 

197(1 

U.S.A. 

13,961 

14,402 

Italy 

4,317 

4,21i 

Argentina 

4,024 

■ — 

U.K. 

3,1.56 

3,11! 

France 

2,171 

2.453 i 

Spain 

2,344 

l,97i 

Brazil 

659 

1,171 

West 






Germany 

1,834 

2,G0( 

Thailand 

1,476 

— 

Belgium 

1,141 

1,36.' 




Netlierlands 

1,965 

2,467 

Grand Total 

25,022 

— 


16,592 

— 


Millet : — It is a small-seeded cereal grain of the Monsoon 
tropics where it is too dry for maize and rice or too hot lor 
wheat. It is grown for fodder or for food. 

Millet flourishes best in those hot lands wdicre rainfall is 
scanty and unreliable. It can be growm without irrigation even 
in areas which are fairly dry. The important millet-producing 
countries are India, U.S.S.R., China, and the Sudan. Every- 
where in China north of latitude 33 °N millet is an important 
crop and occupies about 15 p.c. of the cultivated area. In 
India, millets are the chief crops in the Monsoon Tropical 
Deccan plateau. There is very little trade in millet, nearly all 
of It being grown for local consumption. The world production 
of millets including Sorghum was about 90 million metric tons 
in 1969 of which India produced 9 million metric tons. 
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Distribution of World’s Beverages 

Tea : — It is the name given to the dried leaves of an 
Asiatic shrub. Though its use has been known to Asia for 
thousands of years, tea was first introduced in Europe in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Tea has become so uni- 
versal in use as beverage among the civilised peoples that it is 
now looked upon more or less as a necessity.® The greatest 
tea-drinkers are the Chinese, British, Russians, Dutch, Austra- 
lians and South Americans. Tea is of great importance as a 
currency earner in many developing nations. Tea is tenth in 
value of all products that enter world trade, and accounts for 
the export earnings of Ceylon (60 to 65 p.c.), India (20 to 22 
p.c.) and Kenya (10 p.c.). 

Tea shrub belongs to the wetter portions of the Monsoon 
tropics and the higher elevation of the Rainy tropics. Tea 
requires a deep fertile soil, which must be exceptionally well 
drained, so that there can never be stagnant water in the soil. 
It is, therefore, generally grown on hill-sides, although it 
flourishes in well-drained valleys also. High temperature is 
absolutely necessary in summer. 

An economic factor that restricts tea-giowing is the need 
for a large supply of cheap labour. All the picking of the leaves 
is done by hand and it involves a great deal of manual work. 
It is, therefore, grown in those sub-tropical lands which have 
abundant cheap labour. 

The important tea-producing countries are India, Ceylon, 
Indonesia, Japan, Bangladesh and China. Some tea is grown 
in Kenya, Uganda, Tanzania and Nyasaland. Tea is also 
produced in the Transcaucasian region of U.S.S.R. There is 
also a limited production of tea in the rainy coast of Iran along 
the southern shores of the Caspian Sea. The production trends 
continent-wise during the last ten years have shown that Africa 
with a production of 20,000 metric tons in 1948-52 has increased 
it to 115,000 metric tons in 1969 and that in South America the 
production during the same period has gone up to 21,000 metric 

’ Ahhough tea ranks next to coffee in respect of commerce, the 
nunibor of tea drinkers is far ahead of that of coffee. This is because 

lea growing areas arc also densely populated and their inhabitants 
consume tea. 
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Tea: Area and Production 

Area Production 

(1000 hectares) (1000 metric tons) 


Country 

India 

1968 
... 351 

1969 

.350 

1968 

403 

1969 

395 

Ceylon 

... 242 

241 

225 

220 

China (Main) 

... 190 

190 

159 

159 

Japan 

... 49 

50 

85 

90 

Indonesia 

... 58 

57 

41 

40 

Bangladesh 

... 42 

45 

28 

30 

Ufianda 

... 15 

16 

15 

18 

World Total 

— 

— 

1242 

1267 


tons from 1,000 metric tons. In Africa, the principal tea pro- 
ducing countries are Kenya, Malawi, Uganda and Mauritius. 
In South America, 80 p.c. of the production comes from Argem 
tina. These developments in Africa and South America have 
altered the relative importance of South-East Asia as a producer 
of tea. In 1970, South-East Asia produced 80 p.c. of the 
world’s total tea compared to 96 p.c. in 1948-52. 

Area under tea cultivation over a period of last ten yeais 
has not increased appreciably in any country of Asia. Improve 
ments in agricultural techniques have, however, helped to in- 
crease the yield. 

China is a large producer of tea, but there is hardly any 
exportable surplus on account of heavy demand in the domestic 
market. From the northern border of the Yangtze Valley to 
Si-Kiang, tea is extensively cultivated. Occasionally, China 
exports tea, and the quantity is as large as 20,000 tons. In 
Europe, the first tea came from China, and for many years 
China was the main supplier of world’s tea. Later on. she 
lost markets to India and Ceylon. The Chinese lea is green, as 
against black from India. Green tea is prepared from plucked 
leaves which are withered, roiled and fired immediately. Black 
tea is fermented before firing. More than 60 p.c. of the lea 
growing areas in China is in the South Yangtze highland 
region. 

World Trade in Tea 

The chief tea-exporting countries are India, Bangladesh, 
Kenya, Ceylon and Indonesia. India is the leading tca-ex- 
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porting country in the world, handling as she does about 36 
per cent of the world's tea trade. The production of tea in 
India is concentrated in the hill region of Southern India and 
the north-eastern highland region. India now absorbs approxi- 
mately one-third of her total output. After 1948, domestic 
consumption of tea has increased by about 40 p.c. in India. 
As the average level of income is still low in India, changes in 
the price of tea or in income have a significant effect on the 
level of tea consumption in non-coffee drinking areas. In coffee 

TEA PRODUCTION 




Others 

kenyo 

jopon 

indio 

ceylon 


1948 52 1967 1968 1969 


Fig. No. 18. Tea Production 

<irinking areas, however, tea consumption docs not increase 
>*iih increase in income. 

rhe volume of tea exports from India is very much dis- 
turlied l)y the floods of the north-eastern part of Asia because 
I he dislocation of railway lines. About 8 p.c. of the world’s 
tta is produced in Africa but it exports about 15 p.c. of the 
’'foild total. The principal areas are Kenya, Uganda and 
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Tanzania. Africa is fast becoming a competitor of India in 
European markets because of the improvements in the quality 
of her tea as well as low costs. Indonesia ranks third or fourth 
in tea production which was started by the Dutch. The main 
area is Java where it is planted in the western volcanic higt 
lands. In quality, Indonesian tea is considered inferior to that 
of India and Ceylon. 

The principal lea-importing countries are U.K., U.S.A., 
Australia, Canada, U.A.R., Iraq and U.S.S.R. 


Exporters 

Ceylon 

India 

Kenya 

Uganda 

World 

Asia’s share 


Trade in Tea 
(In 1000 metric tons) 


1968 

1969 

Importers 

1968 

1969 

209 

202 

U.K. 

270 

212 

208 

169 

U.S.A. 

70 

64 

33 

37 

Nethcilands ... 

32 

29 

11 

16 

Canada 

23 

22 

539 

509 

Iraq 

25 

23 

4.39 

.397 

Austialia 

30 

28 



South Africa ... 

19 

20 



Grand Total ... 

599 

521 



Europe’s share 

329 

262 


In fact the prosperity of the tea industry depends to a 
very large extent on the demand from U.K. which is the largest 
consumer in the world and accounts for 35 p.c. of the world’s 
total. The preference for tea has spread from U.K. to the 
other countries of the Commonwealth which todav consumes 
about 60 p.r of the world total. Of her total imports of tea, 

. . re-exports about 10 p.c. to the Commonwealth countries. 
The imports of tea in the U.S.A. has increased considerably in 
recent times, but the share of Indian tea is on the decrease. 

e greatest competitor of Indian tea in the U.S.A. is Ceylon 
whose share in the. total U.S.A. tea import is about two-fifths 

weight. The scope for increasing 
view^of fh U.S.A. is considerable, particularly in 

counir f ^ ^ capita annual consumption in that 

K 1 ® compared to 9-9 lbs. 

m U.K., 7-7 lbs. in Netherlands and 8-6 lbs. in Australia. 
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China is gradually emerging as a potential big competitor 
to India in the world tea market. 

So long India had to face competition from Ceylon and 
East Africa (Kenya). But now China is trying to wrest some 
traditional markets from India and other tea growing coun- 
tries. It has already made inroads into some of the Middle 
Eastern countries and the UAR. 


Some Trends in Tea Consumption 

An organisation, called the Tea Council of U.S.A., has 
been set up with members from Ceylon, India, Indonesia and 
the U.S. Tea Associations. The International Tea Committee 
is carrying on work in a variety of directions towards securing 
a substantial increase in tea consumption both in the U.S.A. 
liud in Canada. Over a million dollars are being spent in the 
United States of America annually towards tea propaganda,^ 
which is increasing the consumption of tea in that country. 
In Januai) 1969, the producing countries at a consultation in 
Kampala (Uganda) recognised that the expansion programmes 
and plans for increasing productivity would depress prices un- 
less urgent actions are taken to increase demand on the basis 
of international co-operation. 

There has been an upward trend in the internal consump- 
lion of tea in the producing countries. 

Changes in the demand for tea in any country is due to a 
combination of factors like (a) the size of its population (b) the 
composition of population by age, race, town or country 
dwellers (c) the level and distribution of income (d) the prices 
ol possible substitutes. It is interesting to note that while the 
per capita consumption of tea is higher in high-income coun- 
tries, the demand for tea has not increased over many years. 
I he poorer countries, however, have shown increase both in 
demand and per capita consumption. 

U.K., Australia and New Zealand are predominantly tea- 
drinking countries, while U.S.A. and Western European conn- 
fWes prefer coffee. Both the U.S.A. and Canada can increase 
their demand for tea substantially, if the right type of pro- 
paganda for tea is conducted in those countries. Canada is 
a large consumer of tea where about 60 p.c. of the families are 
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«tea-drinkers. The recent trend of consumption is however on 
‘the decrease as the younger generations prefer coffee. Tea in 
America is, however, a highly competitive beverage: it has its 
rivals in coffee and cocoa. U.S.A. consumes about 125 million 
pounds of tea a year. (Coffee, however, greatly outranks it, the 
^quantity consumed being 2,596 million pounds annually. Since 
the days of the Boston Tea Party in 1773 when Americans 
^boycotted tea because Britain required payment of a tax, coffee 
has been the favourite American beverage. The per capita 
^consumption of tea in the U.S.A. is very small, no doubt, bat 
it is capable of a substantial improvement, notwithstanding th^ 
existence of other competitive beverages.*® ' 

Cocoa” 

The cocoa tree is indigenous to the hot, humid forests of 
the Amazon and Orinoco basins of South America and lowlands 
of Central America and Mexico. It has been transplanted to 
other parts of the wet equatorial region and has become a 
profitable plantation crop on account of its nutritive value. 
Chocolate is the product of cocoa. 


Conditions of Growth 


Cocoa trees require constantly high temperature and an 
abundance of moisture. *Much moisture and deep fertile soil 
are essential to a good yield.** A prolonged and excessive 
drought is very harmful and too much rain is also a disadvant 
age. The plant requires shade from sun and shelter from winds 
coming from the seas. It is customary to grow cocoa trees 
under the shelter of ])anana, mango or rubber trees. A cocoa 
tree can grou lo about 30 feet high, but to protect it from the 
sun, the tree is often pruned. A cocoa tree attains its full 
vigour and productiveness in three to seven years following 


numbor^^nf bcverage and not an inconsiderable 

tea-minded. Iced tea appears 
in favour of ^cld tea aid hot propaganda is conducted both 

Xrfates’t pn?tfcet f-V" «. T- 

" Cocoa is an English corruption of the Spanish word cacao. 
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planting, after which production increases for ten to fifteen 
years and does not decline until after 30 to 40 years. Once 
trees are planted, the trend of production can be determined 
for considerable period of time. 


Geographical Distribution 

Regions of equatorial climate arc best suited to cocoa^ 
plantation. Ghana, Nigeria, Togo, Cameroon, Ivory Coast and 
Brazil are the chief producers. Small quantities are also grown 
in Ecuador, Spanish Guiana and Ceylon. Thus the distribu- 
tion of cocoa is limited to within 20 degrees of the equator., 
(]ocoa beans are contained in a pod which looks somewhat 
like a cucumber in shape. The pods are generally six to eight 
indies long. The beans arc removed from the pods and are 
then subjected to fermentation in certain vessels or buried for 
a while in the earth. The latter method is said to produce 
(he best cocoa. The beans arc then roasted and shipped to. 
different nations for manufacture into chocolate, cocoa butter 
etc. Cocoa butter is the principal byproduct of the chocolate 
industry. 

Production of cocoa beans is subject to wide annual varia- 
tions by as much as 12 per cent either on the higher or lower 
side. The remarkable increase of production in the African 
countries is due to the fact that in 19v50 many cocoa trees were 
])lanted which are now giving rich yields. 


PRODucaiON OF Cocoa 



(■000 

metric 

tons^ 




19M 

1960 

1965 

1968 

1969 

Brazil 

... 1(>9 

178 

144 

194 

211 

(diana 

... 244 

2.'>4 

428 

421 

480 

Nigeria 

... 90 

157 

220 

255 

260 

(lameroons 

... r>« 

69 

85 

87 

90 

World Total 

... 850 

1,200 

1,2.50 

1.559 

1.422 


It has been estimated that the world production of ccKoa 
in 1971-72 was 1*6 million tons as against the requirements for 
h") million tons. 
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Because of the absence of the appropriate type of climate, 
Asia is hardly interested in cocoa production. Philippines, 
Ceylon and Indonesia are the only countries which, between 
themselves, produce only 7000 metric tons of cocoa beans a year. 
New Guinea, Papua and New Hebrides in Australasia have 
the requisite climatic conditions, but the paucity of labour has 
been responsible for low production of 20,000 tons a year, 

Ghana provides about 40 per cent of the world's supply. 
Ghana's domination in cocoa production is due to a number of 
factors. Apart from the facts that climate and soil are favour- 
able, the planters exploit the land with great skill and havd 
concentrated only in the production of cocoa. ‘'Other factors 
are that Ghana lies on an old established shipping route, and 
that the development of railways and roads has made commu« 
nication between the plantations and the ports very much 
superior to those existing in the older producing countries such 
as Ecuador.” 

Brazil ranks third in the production of cocoa, and its culti* 
vation dates back to 1740 in Para. Cocoa is extensively 
grown in the cacao coast of Bahia, which produces 90 p.c. of 
Brazil's coffee. I’he soil and climatic conditions of Central 
America and Ecuador in South America are ideal for cocoa 
plantations. In fact, Ecuador dominated the world trade in 
cocoa till 191vl Thereafter, tropical diseases and unhealtfu 
climate in the cocoa plantation areas of Ecuador accounted foi 
its neglect. In 1969, Ecuador raised only 60,000 metric ton*; 
of cocoa beans. 


World Trade in Cocoa 

In most of the cocoa-producing countries, it is cultivated 
for foreign markets. Exports of cocoa constitute about 90 p.c. 
of the total production in ca<h of the following countries: 
Ghana, Brazil, Nigeria and Dominican Republic. 

At present the U.S.A. leads the world's consumers of 
cocoa. Forty per cent of the world’s annual crops goes to the 
U.S.A., followed by W. Germany (8 p.c.), and Netherlands 
(6 p.c.) and others. Spain is the only European country where 
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cocoa is regarded as a necessity. Switzerland and Netherlands 
import large quantities for making chocolate.^® 

One uncertain factor about world trade in cocoa is its 
violent fluctuation in prices. Often, a portion of stock is held 
back in most exporting countries to stabilize prices, and to 
put the same in the next year. The immediate problem is 
to maintain a price which may be acceptable as remunerative to 
producers and reasonable to importers. In view of the pre- 
valence of speculative transactions in cocoa markets, the price 
fluctuations have little relation to actual crop expectations. In 
1966, a United Nations Cocoa Conference was convened to 
I consider establishing an International cocoa agreement. 

Although the trend of consumption is upward, the recent 
planting rates are sure to disturb the balance between produc- 
tion and consumption in a few years’ time, bringing repercus- 
|sions in prices. There is, therefore, urgent need for the ex- 
pansion of consumption in Eastern Europe and Asia as well 
as in developed countries. The members of the Cocoa Pro- 
ducers' Alliance (Brazil, Cameroons, Ghana, Ivory Coast, 
Nigeria and Togo) which account for 80 p.c, of the world 
production initiated in 1963 an arrangement to regulate the 
markets. 


Coffee 

It is grown in many countries and has become a regular 
commodity of consumption in several parts of the world.^*^ 
Colfee is an important primary commodity entering inter- 
national trade, after petroleum. 


rhe Soviet Union may change the pattern of world trade in cocoa 
ii has started buying cocoa from most of the producing countries. Russia 
With its huge population and a suitable climate for the consumption of 
choioiaic is likely to become the world's greatest potential consumer of 

('offer is native to Arabia where, centuries ago, it was used as 
then as food and later on boiled to produce a beverage. It 
that in order to keep the cultivation of coffee confined to their 
the Arabs roasted coffee beans before exporting th^ outside 
> ■ killed the power of germination. However, by seventeenth century, 

nc ■tniiu: had already become a popular beverage in Europe. Coffee be^n 
(Is H Hpiace tea in America after 177.H. Today, the world's market for coffee 
fn Middle {.atiiudcs, with U.S.A. and Western Europe dominating 
I trade. 
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Conditions of Growth 

Coffee is grown at altitudes up to 6,000 feet, but most of it 
is grown from sea level to 1,500 feet. Coffee plant requires a 
rich drained soil, a warm climate and a moderate supply of 
moisture; so plantations are generally limited to the tropics. 
Although a tropical plant, it does not require a high tempera- 
ture. Above 86°F the yield suffers, while it cannot stand for 
long a temperature below it. The plant, when young, must 
be sheltered from strong sunshine and with this end in vifew 
banana and other shady trees are planted on coffee estatii^s. 
As the soil must be rich and well-drained, the plant groj^s 
usually on hills and highlands where the streams have rapid 
falls to give the necessary drainage. Rainfall is of fundamental 
importance to coffee plants. In the Equatorial Regions it 
usually rains throughout the year but towards the Tropics dry 
seasons are experienced w^hose duration varies according to 
altitudes. The minimum rainfall required by the coffee plants 
from germination of the seeds up to the ripening of the cherries 
is from 50 to GO inches. When it does not attain this minimum, 
it can be supplemented by irrigation. If there is too much 
rain, drainage is necessary. Three to five years are required 
for the plant to mature after which it bears fruit for some 
thirty years. The pulp of the fruit is removed to obtain cherry- 
stones inside. The inner kernels of these cherry-stones yield 
coffee. 

One economic factor on which large output depends in 
most lands is the supply of abundant cheap labour, because 
a large amount of hand-work has to be performed in preparing 
the product for the market. , 

For many reasons coffee yields vary from country to | 
country. The chief factors are (a) quality of the soil, {h) clinia' 
tic conditions, (c) species, varieties and age of the coffee plant, 
(d) cultivation methods, from selection of seed to pruning] 
and harvesting and (e) method of commercial preparation. 
Coffee is very often subject to several troublesome diseases. '1 
plantation in Sao Paulo region of Brazil loses often 30 pc. 
of its coffee crop because of disease. Indonesia lost her leadcr-j 
ship in the export of coffee because of the ravages of diseases. [ 
The yield per hectare is also a matter of the methods that arej 
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used in the commercial preparation of the product. The yield 
per hectare is fairly high in Colombia, Venezuela, Salvador,. 
Guatemala, Cuba and Kenya. The yield corresponds to world 
average in Brazil, Mexico, Angola and Dominican Republic. 
The examples of poor yield are in India, Puerto Rico, Congo 
and Madagascar. 

Geographical Distributitm 

Coffee is grown in some thirty different countries. The 
important coffee-producing countries are Brazil, Central Ame- 
lica, Venezuela, Colombia, Andean Highlands, India (South), 
Ceylon, Indonesia and Arabia. There are three main varieties 
of coffee — milds. Brazils and robustas. Latin America, East 
Africa and India grow mild coffee which is known for its mild 
flavour. Robusta coffee comes from Africa and Indonesia. 


COFFEE PRODUCTION 

South Amerjco 



Fig. 19. Coffee Production. 

Recently, Africa has emerged as an important supplier to 
ttiost European markets, and, to some extent, also to the 
United States. Angola, Ivory Coast and Uganda are the main 
Producers of coffee in Africa. Production in moderate quan- 
1 is also found in Cameroon, Congo (Leopoldville), 
thiopia, Madagascar, Kenya, and Tanzania. African output 
‘J'creased in the past seven years by more than 70 p.c., and its 
in the world production now amounts to about 18 p.c. 
fVearly 80 p.c. of African coffee is of the Robusta variety. With 
negligible domestic consumption, practically all coffee pro- 
1- — 8 
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duced is channelled into export trade, and now accounts for^ 
more than 20 p.c. of world export. 


Coffee Production 
(In 1000 metric tons) 


Country 

1948-52 

1968 

1970 

Ivory Coast 

50 

205 

246 

Brazil 

... 1.077 

1,056 

862 

Colombia 

352 

480 

492 

Angola 

50 

198 

198 

Uganda 

.35 

147 

174, 

El Salvador 

75 

114 

120 

India 

20 

58 

63 

World Total 

... 2,222 

.3.789 

3,828 

Regional 

South America 

... 1,502 

1,716 

1,580 

Africa 

278 

1157 

1,263 

Central America 

365 

647 

691 

Asia 

74 

249 

263 

It will be noticed 

that while during 

the last 

twenty ycai 


the production has remained almost constant in South Ameiic 
it has increased considerably in Africa. With a little above 
p.c. of the world's total in 1948-52, Africa now raises nearly ! 
p.c. of the world's total. With 50 p.c. of the world's produ 
tion in 1948-52, Brazil now raises about 25 p.c. of it. 

Arabia is the home of Moka coffee, celebrated throughoi 
the world for its excellent aroma and taste. Coffee was fir 
introduced in Arabia towards the end of the seventeenth cei 
tury from Ethiopia. As the climate of Arabia is extremely hf 
and dry, the coffee crops are localised in Yemen. Yemen i 
on the whole, mountainous, and the climate is temperate i 
the interior. Coffee is cultivated in the mountainous zones 
Yemen at heights between 2,000 and 6,500 feet. The onl 
species cultivated is coffee arabica which is called Moki 
Though the soil and climatic conditions are excellent then 
inadequate irrigation, poor roads, high taxes and bad govcri 
ment have kept the yield per acre low. The annual product io 
has remained at about 3,000 metric tons a year since 195] 
Ck)nsequently the export is also small. 
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Brazil grows about one-fourth of the world’s coffee and 
the prosperity of the country depends on the coffee trade. The 
coffee fazendas are the large plantations of Brazil located on 
the tropical upland of the southern portion of the country. The 
state of Sao Paulo, with its rich volcanic soils, is particularly 
suited to coffee-growing. The other areas are Rio de Janeiro, 
Espirito, and Minas Geraes. Sao Paulo is the main coffee- 
producing centre not only in Brazil but also in the whole world. 
The crop was first introduced in 1800, though the real progress 
started from the second half of the nineteenth century. The 
great interior plateau of the Sao Paulo state is the most exten- 
sive and the best adapted to the cultivation of coffee. The 
soils of south-eastern Brazil are the red earths and help the 
growth of fine flavoured coffee. On many large plantations 
(Fazenda.s) the labour force consists of Italian immigrants, 
Polish and Japanese workers. The danger of depending on 
one crop for the economic welfare of the people of a country 
is best seen from the Brazilian coffee industry. In 1897 there 
was a great over-production of coffee in Brazil and in conse- 
quence the prices fell heavily, bringing miseries in its wake to 
innumerable Brazilian coffee-growers. In its effort to restore 
prices the Brazilian Government resorted to valorization, 
which consisted in buying up large stocks of coffee, holding 
them until the prices improved and then releasing them 
gradually. Since then valorization measures have become a 
regular part of the Brazilian coffee-marketing programme. 

In India the principal coffee regions are Mysore, Madras, 
Kerala and Bombay. The Nilgiris, Annamalai and Cardamon 
Hills together constitute the most important coffee-producing 
regions of India. In some of the growing areas coffee has been 
replaced by tea. In 1971 the production of coffee in India was 
about 70,000 tons. Indian coffee is exported to the United 
Kingdom and France 

World Trade in Coffee 

Although coffee is not a major crop of the world either 

terms of value or quantity, it has a special position in the 
world economy inasmuch as the proportion of world coffee 
production entering international trade is higher than most o£ 
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the other agricultural commodities. Exports of coffee make a 
substantial contribution to the export earnings of many deve- 
loping countries. Of the total world production of coffee, 
about 70 p.c. are exported. Brazil handles 50 px., followed by 
Colombia (20 p.c.) and Africa (20 p.c.) Coffee ranks first in 
value among the exports of many Latin American countries, 
and it is the principal commodity imported into the United 
States. In 1969 coffee exports accounted for about half of the 
value of total exports from Brazil (44 per cent), Colombia (62 
per cent), Costa Rica (41 per cent), El Salvador (50 per cent^ 
Guatemala (46 per cent), Haiti (58 per cent) and Nicaragua! 
(18 per cent). It is the most valuable single product exported 
from several others (Angola, 34 per cent ; Ecuador, 20 per cent; 
Uganda, 48 per cent.). All these countries depend very much 
on export of coffee for their prosperity. In 1969, total exports of 
coffee from the different countries of the world amounted to 
3.06 million metric tons, of which Brazil's share was 1.1 million 
tons. 

The principal coffee-importing countries are the U.S.A., 
France, Sweden, Belgium, Italy, U.K., Canada and Sweden. The 
U.S.A. imports about 50 per cent of the world’s coffee, followed 
by Germany (9 per cent) and France (8 per cent).^* The highest 
per capita consumption of coffee is in Sweden with 24 lbs. 
followed by Denmark and U.S.A. with 21 and 17 lbs. 
respectively. 


External Trade in Coj i ee 
(In 1000 metric tons) 


Exporters 

1968 

1970 

Brazil 

. 1,108 

963 

Ivory Coast . 

214 

195 

Uganda 

. 152 

191 

Angola 

. 189 

181 

Colombia 

. 396 

391 

El Salvador .. 

117 

111 

World Total 3,153 

3,011 

South America 1,615 

1,469 

Africa 

. 921 

938 


Importers 

1968 

1970 

France 

246 

240 

U. K. 

92 

92 

U. S. A. 

1,611 

1,189 

West Germany 

.301 

309 

WORU> 

3,166 

2,211 

North America 

1,614 

1.267 

Europe 

1,392 

1,511 


the popularity of coffee in the U.S.A. was 

North • imposed by the Britiah on her 

ihT new Declaration of Independence, and 

me new Kepubhc immediately turned to coffee. 
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The International Coffee Agreement in 1963 aimed at 
stabilizing prices through export quotas and taking measures 
to increase consumption and control production. Considering 
the large increase in production in 1966, the operation of the 
Agreement was found to be satisfactory inasmuch as the prices 



of coffee were kept under control. The 1968 International 
Coffee Agreement which will expire in September 1973 will be 
in a position to handle world coffee situation if conditions in 
Brazil are favourable. The main cause for concern is the long- 
term outlook of coffee. The consumption must increase and 
the consuming countries should remove import tariffs on coffee 
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if the chronic imbalance between production and consump- 
tion is to be redressed. 

Problems in Coffee Trade 

The expansion of coffee consumption is being hindered by 
two main factors: 

(a) Lower standard of living and less purchasing power 

among millions of consumers in developing 
countries ; [ 

(b) the restrictive policy of import quotas, customs an^ 

domestic taxes in advanced countries which hit 
severely the importation, distribution and con- 
sumption of coffee. ♦ 

In order to reconcile the interests of consumers and 
producers of coffee. International Coffee Council meets fre- 
quently to fix prices and export quotas. For many years, fluctua- 
tions in prices of coffee have dominated the world trade of 
coffee. Whenever prices have risen, more trees have been 
planted and although there has been a continued expansion in 
demand this has been outstripped by production and so prices 
have fallen. The problem of the coffee industry is therefore 
to control over-production and at the same time to keep price 
reasonably high so that the producers which are mostly under- 
developed countries can keep their economies in balance. 

Another problem is the basis of quota itself. The rigid 
control of the producers in the International Coffee Council is 
not always without strong feelings by some in respect of the 
allotment of export quotas. Brazil has roughly a third of the 
total world quota, and some producers w^ant that Brazil should 
relinquish a part of it in favour of African producers. The 
serious drawback of the quota adjustments is the total absence 
of emphasis on the types of coffee grown. Many producers are 
now building the Agreement on the basis of types of coffee 
grown. 


Tobacco 

Tobacco originated in America, but its use has now 
extended to all parts of the world. Its contents of nicotine and 
related alkaloids have narcotic effect to form habits in use. 
There are more than 50 varieties of tobacco plants, but of these 
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Tabacum and N. Rustica are of economic importance, from 
whose dried leaves tobacco is prepared. Tobacco plant can be 
grown under a wide range of soil and climatic conditions. It 
is raised in the equatorial region and also as far as Canada, 
Scotland and Northern Poland. In general, tobacco prefers a 
warm and fairly humid climate though it can be grown in 
regions of cool summer, and when irrigated, in areas of warm 
desert climate. 


Conditions of Growth 

Tobacco plant thrives in light soil that is rich in lime, 
humus and potash. Soil should have good physical structure 
nd should be deep and well-drained, as the plant has a large 
root system. As regards economic factors, a considerable 
amount of cheap labour is necessary for the cultivation and pre- 
paration of tobacco. 

Geographical Distribution 

Although tobacco is grown in many countries of the world, 
)out 20 per cent of the total production is contributed by the 
ar East. North America stands next to Asia with about 18 
LT cent. Europe has about half the production of North 
merica. Latin America is very dose to Europe in the produc- 
on of tobacco. The leading producers of tobacco are the 
^S.A., India, China, Russia and Japan. Philippines, Indo- 
csia, Brazil, Pakistan and most of the countries of Central 
cl Western Europe also account for large quantities. Between 
52 and 1968, the production of tobacco has increased by 
bout 60 p.c. on account of increasing demand for cigarettes. 

Tobacco: Area and Production 



Area ('000 hactares) 

Production 

(’000 metric 

: t(ms) 


l»48-52 

1968 

1948-52 

1968 

1969 

Bulgaria 

74 

114 

45 

114 

96 

dreece 

84 

111 

49 

88 

78 

Italy 

56 

52 

76 

72 

79 

i>.skR. 

213 

166 

157 

245 

259 

d.S.A. 

674 

358 

958 

777 

820 

frazil 

149 

261 

113 

242 

258 

ndia 

331 

398 

247 

344 

347 

W Total 

2.840 

4,148 

2,830 

4,720 

4.712 
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The U.S.A. is the greatest producer of tobacco. In 196! 
the U.S.A. raised about 18 per cent of the world's total com 
pared to 33 p.c. in 1948-52. The chief tobacco-growing State 
are North Carolina, Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, Soutl 
Carolina and Georgia which supply about 90 per cent of th< 
output. The principal tobacco belt extends from Southen 
Maryland into South Carolina and includes the middle part o 
Virgina and North Carolina. The other States are Pennsyl 
vania, Wisconsin and Ohio. North Carolina produces mon 
than 40 p.c. of the country’s crop, and Kentucky about 20 p.c 
Virginia, Tennessee and South Carolina together supply aboui 
20 p.c. The important tobacco centres are Louisville, Rich 
mond, Petersberg and Winston Salem. The U.S.A. import? 
oriental tobacco and cigar leaf. The consumption of unmanu 
factored tobacco in the U.S.A. owing to raw material saving 
innovations in manufacturing techniques and changes in taste 
in favour of products which require less tobacco per unit (filter 
tip cigarettes) is on the increase. 

Europe is a large producer of tobacco and equals Latin 
America in production. The leading countries are Bulgaria, 
Greece and Yugoslavia. 

Although adequate data are not available, the estimates 
are that China raises about 10 per cent of the world produt- 
tion. It is extensively cultivated in the central and north- 
eastern regions of China. Very little quantity of Chinese 
tobacco is exported outside as the home consumption is 
enormous. Despite annual production of only about 50,000 
metric tons, Cuban tobacco is famous throughout the world 
for its fine flavour, and is in great demand for cigars. Havana 
is the great cigar manufacturing centre of the island. The 
sandy plains west of Havana with rains in cool winter gro\^ 
tobacco whose quality is known throughout. Tobacco planta 
tion plays an important role in the economy of Cuba. 

A considerable quantity of tobacco is grown in Java 
Sumatra and the other lands of Indonesia. In 1969, the total 
production of tobacco in Indonesia was 130 metric tons. In 
recent years substantial progress has been made in Turkc) 
which produced 146,000 tons in 1969. 
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Tobacco is one of the most valuable crops grown in India, 
which produces about 8 per cent of the world’s total and ranks 
second after the U.S.A. among the producers. Only about 5 
per cent of Indian tobacco compares favourably with good 
quality flue-cured Virgina, South Indian tobacco is used for 
cigarettes, cigars and cheroots, while that of North India for 
chewing and snuff. 


Trade in Tobacco 

The leading exporters of unmanufactured tobacco arc 
U.S.A., Brazil, Bulgaria, Turkey, India and Greece. More 
than 25 p.c. of the world’s exports in tobacco is handled by 
the U.S.A., followed by Rhodesia-Nyasaland with a little more 
than 10 p.c. Brazil is the fifth tobacco-exporter in the world. 
Bahia is the principal port of Brazil which does considerable 
trade in tobacco. 


Tobacco: World Trade (Unmanufactured), 1970 
('000 metric tons) 


Exporters 


Importers 


U.S.A. 

... 2« 

Germany (W) 

... 123 

Brazil 

55 

U.K. 

... 129 

India 

... 50 

France 

... 64 

Turkey 

... 71 

U.S.A. 

... 99 

Greece 

... 73 

Netherlands 

55 

World Total 

... 68.3 

World Total 

... 809 

Regional Totals 


Regional Totals 


Europe 

... 161 

Europe 

... 587 

Nortix America 

... 256 

North America 

... 105 

South America 

... 91 

Asia 

... 58 

Asia 

... 164 




In 1970, U.K. was the biggest tobacco-importing country 
in the world with 16 per cent of the world’s total. West 
Germany was second in the list consuming 10 per cent of the 
world consumption. It is interesting to note that tobacco im- 
ports are on the decline in U.K. and on the increase in West 
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Germany. The vigorous propaganda against tobacco habits 
is one of the reasons. 

Sugar, Fruits and Spices 

Sugar^^ : — It is probably the most widely used of all food 
products. Nearly all sugar is obtained from the juice of two 
plants — the sugar-cane and the sugar-beet. Small quantities are 
also obtained from the sap of the maple tree, from sorghum,} 
and from certain date and palm trees. 

Sugar-cane is a perennial grass that grows from 8 to 24 
feet in height and belongs to the tropical and sub-tropical 
regions. Cane plant requires a high temperature and ample 
rainfall and frost-free climates. Certain short maturing varie- 
ties can be grown in the sub-tropics as well, but the yields are 
generally low. An annual rainfall of at least 45 inches is neces- 
sary, but before harvest a dry weather helps to store up sucrose 
in the stalk. Tropical Savanna, with a long wet season and a 
short dry period, offers ideal climatic conditions for sugar-cane. 
The soil must be well drained and should have salt and lime 
in it ; so it grows best along the sea-coast. Sugar-cane depletes 
soil very quickly. Fertilization is therefore practised in sugar- 
cane fields. The plant requires little attention during its 
growth but an abundance of cheap labour is necessary in 
harvesting the crop and preparing the material for export. The 
cane plant is subject to many diseases and attacks by insects 
throughout its growing life, and therefore needs careful atten- 
tion to prevent deterioration in quality. 

The world production of sugar-cane is between 450 and 
500 million tons, distributed unevenly over the different con- 
tinents. Central America is the leading producer followed by 
Asia, Africa, Australia and North America. Except for a small 
quantity of 400,000 tons in Spain, there is no -sugar-cane culti- 
vation in Europe. All other continents produce sugar-cane. 
The important sugar-cane-producing countries are India, Cuba, 
Brazil, Hawaii, Mauritius, the Philippine Islands, Dominican 
Republic, British Guiana, Formosa, Puerto Rico and Australia. 


“ India is supposed to be the original home of sugar-cane from 
where it was taken to east and west. 
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Region-wise Sugarcane Production 
(I n *000 metric tons) 



1948-52 

1967 

1969 

Europe 

322 

460 

420 

Cuba 

... 50,466 

50,880 

48,000 

Mexico 

... 10,419 

24,028 

24,000 

South America 

... 59,388 

113,387 

130,000 

Asia 

... 83,274 

164,484 

170,000 

Africa 

... 15,309 

40,201 

45,000 

World Total 

... 257,312 

514,994 

530,000 


The cane-sugar constitutes the chief source of wealth to 
Cuba. Cuba supplies one-fifth of the world’s sugar, both cane 
and beet. This means the development of enormous planta- 
tions and an immense investment of capital, binding up the 
prosperity and well-being of the people with the fate of a single 
crop. The production of sugar crop in 1971 was 4.8 million 
tons. Improvements in organisation and farming methods and 
progress in the use of fertilisers offset the damage that is often 
caused by drought. 

India ranks first in sugar-cane production, but in actual 
production of raw sugar, the country is very much behind 
Brazil. From 97 million tons of sugar<ane in India, the produc- 
tion of raw sugar was 4*3 million tons in 1970. Brazil obtained 
i million tons of raw sugar from 77 million tons of sugar-cane 
in the same period. Although the crop is grown throughout 
Northern India, the chief area of production embraces the 
middle and the upper regions of the Gangetic plain. Brazil is 
the second largest producer of sugar-cane where its government 
has always taken keen interest in this industrj^ to encourage 
the production. 

The cane-sugar industry has an important place in the 
national economy of Java. High profits arising out of the in- 
dustry have induced the growers to cultivate sugar extensively. 
Its cultivation largely replaced rice. 

Because of climatic and economic factors, the yield o£ 
sugar-cane per hectare differs from country to country. 
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Yield of Cane-Sugar Per 100 k.g/ hectare 
1968 


Hawaii 

... 2,299 

Fiji 

... 49 

Java 

698 

Philippines 

60 

Peru 

... ],448 

Cuba 

40 

U.A.R. 

... 920 

India 

n 

Rhodesia 

... 1,054 

World average 

52 


The world production of raw sugar in 1971 was 43 milKoi 
tons as compared to 20 million tons in 1948-52. Brazil ptc 
duced 4 million metric tons, India 5 million metric tons 
Philippines 2 million metric tons. South Africa 1-5 millioi 
metric tons and Australia 3 million metric tons. The prin 
cipal exporters are Cuba (4*4 million metric tons), Brazil (i 
million metric tons), Philippines (1 million metric tons) anc 
Australia (1 million metric tons). 

Mauritius exports a little more than half a million tons oi 
raw sugar from cane.^® The people of the island virtually 
depend on the export of sugar. The efficiency and quantity oi 
sugar-cane have been increased because of irrigation. The 
United Kingdom is the largest buyer from Mauritius. 


Production of Sugar from Cane 


(1000 metric tons) 


Country 

1968 

1971 

Europe 

44 

52 

North America 

12,632 

14,081 

South America 

7,768 

9,325 

Asia 

8,138 

9,613 

Africa 

4,305 

4,427 

Australia 

2,768 

2,524 

World 

38,105 " 

42,747 


The sugar beet is a native of the temperate zones, but can 
be grown in both marine and continental climates in middle 


tr. J** dependence on a single crop — ^sugar-cane— subject 

makes the economy of Mauritius extremely 
fn tbe crop best 

suited to the local climate and soil and thus the most profitable per acre. 
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atitudes and in subtropical areas. Sugar beet accounts for about 
;ne-third of the total sugar produced in the world. Sugar beet 
equires well-drained fertile loamy soil and is such an exhaust- 
ng crop that heavy manuring is constantly necessary. Sugar 
)eet requires a growing period of 160 to 170 days. The number 
)f sunny days has an important effect on the sugar contents of 
he beet. Sugar beet seems to thrive best in a region with a 
:ontinental type of climate, provided the rainfall is not t00‘ 
;mall. 

In the face of cheap cane sugar, the cultivation of sugar 
icet has been influenced by a number of factors. Apart from 
he question of self-sufficiency, the beet-growing countries are 
:echnically highly advanced and their people have discovered 
ffcctive processes for reclaiming sugar from molasses. The fear 
}nce entertained, that cane sugar would never allow the revival 
beet sugar, is dispelled, and European countries are raising 
[iiore sugar beets every year. 

Produchon of Beet-Sugar 


(In *000 tons) 


Country 

1968 

1970-71 

Europe 

... 14,402 

14,564 

North America 

... 3,295 

3,021 

Asia 

... 1,604 

1,622 

World 

... 30,430 

29,734 


The chief producers are U.S.S.R., West Germany, France, 
U.S.A., Czechoslovakia and Poland. The important exporters 
are West Germany, Czechoslovakia and Poland. The United 
States is the only country where sugar-cane and sugar-beet are 
both produced. Also, the two regions of production in the 
United States are small and remote from each other. The chief 
regions for beet production are the irrigated valleys of the 
Great Plains from Montana to South Colorado, Idaho, Utah 
the coastal plain of California. California is the main 
grower of sugar-beet in U.S.A. 

Soviet Union is the leading sugar-beet-producing country 
bi the world. It has about 3.7 million hectares under sugar- 
beet cultivation which corresponds to 48 per cent of the world's 
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•sown area of sugar-beet. It raises about 87 million tons which 
is one-third of the world's total. Trans-Caucasia, West Siberia 
and south and central European Russia are the cultivated 
areas. Recently its cultivation has extended to Kazakh, Khirgizia 
and the Far East. The average yield of sugar-beet in U.S.S.R 
is about 229 per 100 kg/ hectare and it is lower than the world 
average yield of 295. Poland has increased her production in 
recent years. From 5 million tons in 1948-52, the production 
was about 16 million tons in 1968, making the country, the 
second largest producer in Europe, next to U.S.S.R. Similarly 
Xhe production in West Germany has doubled during the s^tine 
period. In contrast, France which was the leading producer 
of Europe after U.S.S.R. till 1957 has come down to fourth 
position in 1968 with 13 million tons. 

The exporters of raw sugar from beets are France, Poland, 
U.K., Czechoslovakia and Belgium, The total exports from 
Europe in 1969 was 1.7 million metric tons. In Italy, 80 p.c, 
of sugar-beets are grown in the Po-basin, and its yield per 
hectare is 391 per 100 kg/hectarc. 

Fruits : — Fruits are grown all over the world. Formerly, 
the demand for fruit was confined to the outlying areas as it 
-could not be preserved on account of time taken in covering 
the distance from the growing areas to markets and, therefore, 
it was not an important item of foreign trade. The invention 
of cold storage methods, and the introduction of a fast trans- 
portation system have greatly helped the movement of fruits 
from place to place. For commercial purposes, fruits of tropical 
and temperate regions are important. 

Tropical fruits: — Banana, mango, date, guava, pine apple 
and melon are some of the chief fruits of the tropics. 

Of all tropical fruits banana is the most important. It is 
not only one of the staple articles of food in many equatorial 
regions where it is grown but is in gre^t demand in the 
temperate regions also. The banana plant requires warm 
climate and abundant rain. Consequently, it is grown in the 
West Indies, Central America, North of South America, 


Fruits can also be divided under four heads : — Hard fruits — 
apples ; citrus fruits — oranges and lemons ; soft fruits — pears, plums, 
apricots, peaches, grapes, etc. ; and bananas. 
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Jamaica, Costa Rica, Colombia, Honduras and Guatemala, from 
where it is mainly exported to the U.S.A. and Europe. India 
is a large producer of bananas, but as the internal consumption 
is also high, there is practically no export of this commodity. 
Of late, however, efforts are being made to increase the produc- 
tion so as to export the surplus to U.S.S.R. and other East 
European countries. The estimated world production of 
banana in 1967 was about 26 million tons, of which Brazil 
alone contributed 20 p.c. Continent-wise, South America raises 
about 45 p.c. of world's banana. The U.S.A. is the largest 
single importer of banana and takes about 40 per cent of the 
world's total export. The Western Hemisphere supplies about 
85 p.c. of the bananas entering international trade and the rest 
comes from Africa. Four countries — Costa Rica, Honduras. 
Ecuador and Colombia — account for 60 per cent of the world’s 
total export. Ordinarily, North America takes 48 per cent, 
Europe 42 per cent and South America 8 per cent of the total 
banana exports of the world. 

The pine apple r cultivated in Hawaii, Cuba, Mexico, 
Philippines, Puerto Rico, Malaya, Formosa and Australia. As 
a plant it requires high summer temperature with no frost. The 
rich exporting countries are Hawaii, Mexico and Cuba. Of 
the total world production of pine-apples, 60 per cent are for 
export. The production of pine-apple has increased from 1.4 
million tons in 1952 to 4 million tons in 1969. The contri- 
bution of Far East is one-third of the world’s total. 

Mango is a very delicious fruit of India and Bangladesh 
but up till now its export is small. The main problem is that 
of preservation. Mango in its ripening stage cannot retain 
freshness for long and consequently needs immediate markets. 
Secondly, even in the case of varieties which can retain their 
freshness, all mangoes are not disease-free. Britain, France, 
r^zechoslovakia and West Germany impose no restriction on the 
import of Indian mangoes provided the mangoes are certified 
as disease-free. The import of mangoes is not allowed today in 
Australia, the U.S.A., Italy and Japan. Date is essentially a 
product of the desert ; it grows extensively in Iraq, Algeria, 
Iran, and North-West Pakistan. It is an important article of 
commerce, and is in great demand in Europe and the U.S.A. 
The estimated world production was 1.9 million tons in 1967, 
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of which 24 per cent was put in the international markets. 
Another widely used tropical fruit is cocoanut, but the general 
demand is more for copra than for the fruit. 

Temperate fruits : — Temperate fruits may be divided into 
two groups: (1) warm temperate fruits, (2) cool temperate 
fruits. 

The coast-lands of the Mediterranean fall within the warm* 
temperate zone. The climate is distinguished by warm sum- 
mer, mild winter and winter rain. In these areas citrus fruits 
like oranges and lemons grow abundantly. ! 

Olive is important as a fruit and also for its oil. It is 
native of Asia Minor and is strictly limited to the Mediterranean 
climatic regions. Plenty of cheap labour is necessary for 
picking olives by hand. The important olive-producing regions 
are Spain, Italy, Greece, Portugal and Tunisia. Olive oil is 
used for the manufacture of soaps. It is also employed for 
cooking, lighting and medicine preparation. Italy produces 
about 40 per cent of the world^s total olive oil production, 
followed by Spain with 30 per cent and Greece with about 8 
per cent. The olive-exporting countries are Italy, Greece,. 
Tunisia and Algeria. 

For successful cultivation, grapes require well-drained land 
with a sunny warm season and, therefore, the Mediterranean 
regions are the best. The chief grape-producing countries are 
France, Italy, Spain, Southern Russia, Algeria, Greece, Western 
Asia, California, parts of Argentina, Cape of Good Hope, Chile 
and South Australia. About 22 p.c. grapes of the world are 
raised in Italy and 18 p.c. by France. Grapes are marketed in 
three forms, e,g., fresh for table consumption, dried as currants,, 
and juice as wine. 

In spite of the world production being more than 52 
million tons, the actual export of grapes does not exceed three- 
quarters of one million tons. About 90 p.c. of the exports are 
from European countries. U.S.S.R. is the largest importer of 
grapes in the world. 

Apples have uses for table consumption, dessert and cider, 
and are found in almost every continent. Its concentration is 
the largest in Europe and North America, the former raising 
about two-thirds of the world total, and the latter about one- 
fourth. The apple is extensively raised in the U.S.A., France, 
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Italy, Germany and England. The wprld production of apples 
is around 20 million tons. France is the leading country in pro- 
duction and supplies about 12 per cent of the world’s totaL 
Apples are also grown best in Canada, Tasmania, New Zealand, 
Australia and Nova Scotia. Great Britain also grows apples of 
high quality, but the quantity is too small for foreign trade. 

About two-thirds of the world’s apples are used for dessert. 
The world trade in apples is of the volume of 1.5 million tons, 
and the leading exporters are Italy, Hungary and Argentina. 
West Germany imports about 25 p.c. of the total. 

Spices : — From very early times there has been trading 
in spices, which are important not only for improving the 
palatability of food, but also for the preparation of flavouring 
oils. Spices are mostly the products of the tropics. Generally 
high temperature and heavy rainfall are required for the culti- 
vation of most of the varieties. 

Of innumerable spices of the tropics, pepper, ginger, cloves 
and cinnamon are important for foreign trade. 

Pepper is the berry of a vine-like climbing plant which is 
grown extensively in Indonesia, Malaysia, Thailand, and the 
Malabar Coast of India. Taking the world as a whole, India 
is now the world’s largest pepper producer with a yearly output 
of around million cwt. Next in terms of output is Indonesia 
— ^420,000 cwt., followed by Sarawak and Ceylon. It is put in 
the market in two varieties — ^black pepper and white pepper. 
It is called black pepper when the whole berry is ground, and 
white pepper when it is powdered after removal of the outer 
skin. Malaya is the leading pepper-importing country in the 
world from where it is re-exported to other countries. 

The principal exporters are India, Indonesia, Spain and 
West Indies. India exports about 30 p.c. of the world’s total, 
Indonesia (42%), Sarawak (21%) and Cambodia and Malayasia 
(3%). U.S.A. is by far the largest market for pepper, taking 
over three times the amount imported by Soviet Union, the 
next biggest market. 

Chilli is the product of an entirely different plant which 
originated in tropical America. It is a small pod which is dried 
in the sun before being put in the market. It is extensively 
grown in the tropics of Asia, Africa and America. 

Ginger is the underground stem of a plant indigenous to» 

1—9 
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South Asia and is put in the market in fresh as well as sun 
dried conditions. The large-scale cultivation of ginger is 
confined to South America, West Africa, China, India and West 
Indies. 

Cloves are dried, unopened flower buds of “eugenia cary 
phyllata” and are used not only in cooking, confectionery and 
liquors but also as source of oil which is largely used in per 
fumery. Tanzania contributes four-fifths of the world's suppl) 
of cloves. The other countries producing cloves are Penang and 
India. In India it is cultivated in the Madras State. ^ 

Cinnamon is the dried bark of a small evergreen tree, naiiW 
of Ceylon. The cultivation has spread to Brazil, West Indies 
Indonesia and China. Apart from its use a spice, it is also 
important for its oil which has medicinal properties. Southern 
India produces considerable quantities of cinnamon. 

The other spices are nutmegs, mace, vanilla, all-spicc and 
cardamoms. 

Though the tropics are noted for the production of main 
kinds of spices, a number of plants furnish spices in the tempo 
rate regions as well. Among these are mustard, soya, carawa) 
seeds, coriander seeds and aniseed. 

Mustard is obtained from the ground seeds of mustard 
plants which grow in many parts of Europe. Coriander seed 
is in demand for its use as a flavouring element in confection 
cry. Soya sauce is in great demand in Japan and Manchuria ic 
improve tasteless food like rice. 

Sago : — It is a very nutritious and easily digestible food 
The sago-palm requires heavy rain and high temperature, and 
is grown in swampy places. It grows to a height of nearh 
thirty feet and has enormous long leaves. Indonesia and the 
Malaya Peninsula contain extensive sago plantations. 

Arrowroot : — It is obtained from the tubers of a plani 
which grows from two to three feet in height. The plant 
is cultivated in the West Indies, Indonesia, Bengal and othei 
tropical countries. 

Degree of Self-sufficiency in Food 

The degree of self-sufficiency in food is related to the 
economic condition of a country. If the country is backward 
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igriculturally, there will be food shortage in spite of large area. 
Also, if a country is highly industrialized and its size is too 
^mall to permit agriculture on a large scale, there will be food 
shortage. 

Increasing Population and Food Grains Position 

In advanced countries of the West, food accounts for about 
jO to 40 p.c. of one’s expenditure compared to 55 p.c. in Asian 
rountries. Another significant fact is that output of agricultural 
food has been increasing mostly in the advanced countries, 
while in developing countries, the increase in output is very 
slow in spite of their urgent need for it because of the present 
rate of growth of population. For every future increase of 100 
million population, the world will need about 13 million tons 
of additional food in cereals. The world population is likely 
to increase within next 15 years by 100 millions. This means 
that the cereal production must also increase in the same period 
by 130 million tons. This increase in food production can 
result from an increase in the cultivated areas and a wider 
application of coordinated planning technique on a world 
'^asis. An increase of three-quarters can be attained by enlarg- 
ig the world’s cultivated area of 3,600 million acres to 4,000 
iillion acres and raising the yield per acre by 50 per cent, 
urther, the area now under food crops can be made to yield 
mie 20 per cent more through the introduction of scientifit 
lethods. It has been estimated that 1,300 million acres cab 
e added to the present area: 900 million acres in South Arae- 
ica and Africa ; 100 million in Sumatra, Borneo, New Guinei 
nd Madagascar ; and 300 million in U.S.A., Canada an<^ 
J.S.S.R. The Food and Agricultural Organisation is now work- 
ng on an Indicative World Plan for agricultural development 
ip to 1975 and 1985. It is laying down targets for the various 
ectors of agiiculture to reach to end starvation, and will oiA- 
ine the priorities that should be given to agriculture in econ6- 
nic growth. The Plan will provide an international fram^- 
ivork for the individual national plans of developing countriA. 

In recent years there has been great emphasis on the dev<^ 
opmental plans in agriculture in most developing countries be- 
ause of occasional drought conditions and the difficulties qf 
getting supplies from abroad. The intensive use of fertiliseiii,. 
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the introduction of modern farming techniques and of high 
yielding varieties of wheat and rice are becoming more coin 
mon in areas where the conditions are favourable. Unless the 
involvement of the government extends to all areas in a country 
the food supply developments will continue to be inadequate. 

Distribution of World Fibre Crops 

Cotton From the point of view of agriculture, cotton 
refers to the plant which has long been used for its fibre imd 
seeds. It is said that as early as 1,500 B.C. the cultivation of 
cotton and its use were known in India. Today, cotton pro 
vides the civilized world with about 70 p.c. of the total ap 
parel fibres consumed. There is no other plant that comes so 
close to the civilized man and none which he uses so nuicli 
every day. 

It has a considerable climatic range ; but it grows well 
in warm, moist and even climates where the summer is lony; 
and where there is salt in the soil. Its commercial cultivatio 
is more successful in areas which arc free of frost for at lea 
200 days and have a temperature of TO'^F or more during th 
period. Sea breeze is beneficial for the cjuality of the fibn 
So the ideal situation for a cotton plantation is on lowland 
near the sea or preferably on islands in tropical or semi-tiopica 
latitudes. Except for areas which have irrigation facilities 
cotton requires about 20 inches of rainfall. Cotton dc^cs not d< 
well in areas of heavy rainfall. Although cotton ma\ be pn 
duced in any kind of soil, it grows well in liglit, sand\ soils, oi 
loams and on heavy clay. 

U.S.S.R. is by far the greate.st producer of raw cotton 
Next in order arc the U.S.A., India. China and U.A.R. Thes 
five countries together produce the bulk of the world's cro] 
The other important producing countries are Brazil, the Sutfai 
Pakistan, Mexico, Peru and Uganda. With regard to coi 
tinent-wise distribution, the interesting fact is that Nor 
America raises about one-third of the world's cotton in aboi 
one-fifth of the world's cultivated area under cotton. 

The sharp expansion in cotton production in recent yea 
has been mainly due to steadily rising yields per hectare. 
there has been increase in areas under cultivation in centr 
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American countries, the Middle East, India, Pakistan, Brazil 
and certain African countries. The world average yield per 
100 kg/hectare in 1969 was 3.5 compared to 2.4 in 1961. Many 
factors have contributed to the increase per hectare, and some 
of these are greater use of fertilizers, better agricultural practi- 
ces, elimination or reduction of marginal land and increased 
share of irrigated lands. 


CorioN (Lint) : PRonuenoN 



(’000 

metric ions) 




1948-52 

1965 

1967-68 

1970 

Km ope 

60 

180 

193 

190 

I’.S.S.R. 

970 

1,865 

2,052 

2,310 

I’.S.A. 

.S,I05 

3,256 

1,624 

2,23(i 

ihazil 

395 

662 

564 

717 

India 

485 

973 

1,001 

942 

j^akistan 

245 

417 

520 

539 

Sudan 

74 

163 

179 

225 

luypf 

396 

520 

437 

500 

\\oRU> Total ... 

7,479 

11,477 

10,380 

11,574 

Of the several 

species 

cultivated 

for market, 

three aie 


j))oinincnt. The most impoitant is Gossypiuin hirsutiim, 
|j<,nularly known as upland cotton. It grows cxiensivcly in 
r.S.A,, Mexico and Central America. A second type is 
UiAsypium hnrhadense, commonly known by names like 
Ik.piian cottons, Sea Island cottons and Peruvian cottons. 

1 liese cottons are longer than upland cotton in respect of staple. 
\ third group is Oossypium Arhoreum, and contains short 
siaple. However the cotton varieties are known more common- 
h as Upland, Sea Island, Egyptain and Peruvian. Egyptian 
loiton is specially suited to the manufacture of goods requiring 
a smooth finish and is less expensive than sea-island cotton. 
l‘(‘i avian cotton possesses a rough, strong fibre, similar to that 
ol wool. It is well adapted to mixing with w^ool and is used in 
tlu manufaciurc of underwear and hosiery. Upland cotton is 
thi most widely used and the most abundant of all varieties. 

Recently there has been a tendency in almost every cotton- 
owing country in the world to increase the output of upland 
^nd sea-island cottons. 
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There is definitely a tendency for world cotton production 
to outstrip consumption. The world cotton carry-over which 
was about 30 million bales in 1945 has been 298 million bales 
in 1966. This carry-over has become a burdensome surplus. 
Although world cotton consumption is now at an all time record 
high, the consumption of other fibres has also shown similar 
trend. The fact is that the cotton’s share in the fibre market 
is on the decline. From its share of 72 p.c, in 1954, it came 
down to about 60 p.c. in 1968. The decline is mainly from the 
phenomenal growth of chemical man-made fibre industry. 

U.S.A. grows nearly 18 per cent of the world's commercial 
crop. In the U.S.A., the planting months are from March t'^ 
Mav while the picking dates are from August to December' 
The cotton area stretdies in one big belt from North Carolina 
to lexas. I he chief cotton-producing States of the U.S.A. 
are Texas. Mississippi, Arkansas, Alabama, Georgia, North 
and South Carolina, Louisiana and Tennessee. Mechaiiical 
harvesters arc being used although a large percentage of cotton 
is still handpicked. Cotton cultivation is associated with in- 
sect pest, and the measures tor control arc spacing, methods of 
cultivation, crop rotation, etc. The U.S.A. cotton consists of 
two varictic.s— the Sea-Island and the Upland. Much of the 
pioduce goes to the U.K. The principal cotton ports are 
Galveston, Nctv Orleans and Savanna. I’hc area devoted to 
cotton in the United States registered a decline of 8 p.c. between 
1%I and 1968 but the actual production decreased bv ‘^5 pc 
during this period. ' ‘ ’ 


U.S.S.R. is the leading cotton producing country in the 
world, taking over the first position from U.S.A. in 1967. 

The reason for Soviet leadership in cotton production is 
not that the production has increased— in fact it has always 
been around 2 million metric tons a year, but that the USA 
production from 9.7 million metric tons in 
-52 to 2.2 million in 1970. The principal cotton growing 
re^ons of the U.S.S.R. are: Central Asia. Southern Kazakhstan 
and Transcaucasia where there has been considerable develop- 
ment of canals, dams and water-reserv'oirs for irrigation- 

ussia produces more cotton than India and Pakistan taken 
together* 


India has the largest acreage of land under cotton cultiva- 
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tion in- the world. In respect of production, however, her posi- 
tion is third, being preceded by the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A* 
Indian cotton is mainly produced in the fertile volcanic black 

I soil area of the Deccan. In India, the plant is grown from March 
to September, and the pickings are done from September to 
November. Pakistan raises cotton mostly of upland variety. 
Of late, both in India and Pakistan, the proportion of crop 
larger than has increased substantially, although the bulk 

of the crop is still shorter than one inch. Egyptian cotton is 
grown in the Nile Valley from February to April and the 
picking months are August to October. Because of fertile soil 
and favourable climate in the Egyptian delta, the quality of 
Egyptian cotton is the best in the world. The yield per acre 
is also very high there. The chief port from which it is export- 
ed is Alexandria. Brazilian cotton is cultivated on the coastal 
low-lands and is exported from Bahia and Pernambuco. The 
prosperity of Uganda has been closely bound up with the 
cotton crop ; the extension of roads and railways and the 
expansion of towns are due to the rapid progress made in this 
incliistiy during the last twenty years. Congo is becoming an 
important producer of raw cotton, and raises about 60,000 
metric tons every year. 

Cotton is a very important article in international trade 
although world cotton consumption is less than the total pro- 
duction by 5 p.c. The failure of consumption to expand in the 
traditional importing countries has influenced the level of 
world cotton trade. The cotton surplus problem looks for its 
solution to increasing demand from warm climate countries 
where cotton is overwhelmingly preferred to other fibres. There 
IS little chance for cotton’s revival in developed countries. 

U.S.A., U.A.R., Mexico, Sudan, Pakistan, India and 
U.S.S.R, are the principal cotton-exporting countries of the 
world. 



Exporters of Cotton 

(’000 TONS), 1969 


U.S.A. 

544 

Sudan 

172 

Mexico 

370 

Uganda 

58 

i*akistan 

106 

Turkey 

203 

India 

32 

Syria 

124 


253 

World Total 

3,110 
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In the shares of export in raw cotton trade. North 
America and Central America have 35 p.c. and Africa 25 p.c. 
So far as the imports of raw cotton are concerned, Europe 
takes a little more than 1.5 million metric tons, and Asia about 
1.3 million metric tons. The principal buyers of raw cotton 
in Europe are West Germany, France, U.K., Poland, Italy and 
Czechoslovakia. Japan is the largest importer of raw cotton 
in the world. In 1969 she imported about 677,000 tons of raw 

cotton. ? 

Measures are being taken to grow more cotton in various 
regions. Northern Nigeria, Nyasaland, Tanzania and K<^\a 
can produce huge quantities of cotton. Already the Sudan has 
made much progress in cotton cultivation. A great dam at 
Sennar on the Blue Nile has been constructed to irrigate tho 
Gezira district which has been raising cotton of improving 
quality in increasing quantity. Southern Rhodesia has emerged 
as a fairly important grower of raw cotton in recent \ears. 
From 1,000 tons in 1964, the production went up to 13,000 tor- 
in 1970. 

West Indies can grow more long-staple cotton of Se; 
Island type than they do now. Cotton cultivation in Russi 
is confined to Trans-caucasia and 'Furkisian. In recent tiuK 
it has been extended to the Crimea, Black Sea coast, the coasu 
regitm of the Sea of Azov, and the Ukraine. 7'here are ah 
great possibilities of cotton cultivation in Mexico, Korea am 
Manchuria. 

In spite of the spread of cotton cultivation and the incu:asi 
of population in the wwld, the manufactures of cotton arc no 
in a buoyant mood because of the inroads made by man-mad 
fibres in the expanding markets of the w^orld. In many cases 
the synthetic manufacturers aim at identical markets. 
synthetics are also competing with rayon and wool. The blend 
ing of cotton with man-made fibre has already become popular 

Jute^® : — Supposed to be indigenous to India, jute ha 
acquired great importance as a fibre crop. It is mainly uscc 
for the manufacture of cordage, carpet, coarse gunny cloth and 
sacking. “The demand for jute in the world's market is based 


K “Patta” in Sanskrit and ‘Tat** in Bengali. U ^ 

bast fibre found between the bark and the inner portion of the stew. 
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Upon the fact that no other cheaper fibre is procurable for bagg- 
ing agricultural produce." Although many fibres are now avail- 
able for commercial use, jute still continues to hold the field as 
a fibre which can be produced at an exceptionally low cost and 
is consequently suitable for the production of a wider range of 
articles. As a fibre, jute is inferior to many other fibres because 
it loses its whiteness and strength comparatively quickly. Never- 
theless, its fineness, lustre, its capacity to absorb colours and, 
above all, its cheapness have made it very useful as a fibre. 


1200- acreage 

(IN '000 HECTARES) 
PRODUCTION 
(IN ’000 TONS) 


800- 


400 



JUTE MESTA JUTE KENAF 

INDIA BANGLA THAILAND 

DESH 

|rAW JUTE AND*ALLIED FIBRES 


Eic. No, 21 Raw Jute and Allied Fibres 

Jute is a tropical plant and generally grows to a height oC 
5 to 10 feet.” Jute is a tropical plant, but its cultivation is 

” The commercial jute fibre is obtained from two species of plants 
liekmging to the order Tiliaceae, Both these plants grow to a height 
of from 5 lo 10 feet. In general, the fibre varies from 4 ft. to 10 ft. 
in length. The stem of the plant is round, about half an inch in diametei-. 
Qute and Jute Spinning by Woodhouse and Kilgour). 
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confined almost exclusively to the lower Gangetic plain of 
India and Bangladesh, The necessary conditions for the 
successful cultivation of jute are : {a) high temperature with 
a minimum of about 80°F during the period of growth; (fc) suit- 
able soil; {c) sufficient rainfall; {d) distribution of rainfall over 
the period of growth; (e) an ample supply of water for soaking 
the plants and for washing the stripped fibre; (/) a suitable and 
efficient supply of labour to handle the crop at the proper time; 
and (g) facilities for placing the fibre on the market. The planjts 
are grown in three different kinds of soil : — ( 2 ) rich sandy loanis 
of high lands ; (ii) churlands, i.e., alluvial soils which are situ- 
ated in the neighbourhood of the river tracts and which ar^ 
flooded during the rainy seasons; {Hi) low lying lands on the? 
sides and in the deltas of the rivers. 

All the above climatic, physical and human factois are 
found in Bangladesh and lower Gangetic \’alley of India. 
The quality of tlie fibre and the yield per acre depend in a 
large measure upon the preparation of tiie soil. Bangladesh 
jute is strong and hard and suitable for the manufacture of 
faigh-giade hessians, Brazil, Ceylon, Formosa, Cliina, and 
Malaysia also grow jute, Brazil has prepared a five-year plan 
called ''Salle** foi a five-fold met case of jute production. The 
target has been fixed at tons and this is expected to enable 

Brazil to dispense xvith supplies from overseas. Jute inav also 
be grown in Egypt, Iran. Japan. Mexico and Paraguay. In a 
botanical sense, China jute is not jute but a similar bast fibre, 
wdiich was experimented with in the U.S.A. as American jute 
in 1880. 

Raw Juie and Allied Fibres (Kexaf and Congo Jute) 

Area Production 

( 000 hectares; (’000 raetric 


Country 

1968 

1970 

1968 

tons) 

1970 

India: 

Jute 

527 

750 

528 

883 

Mesta 

280 

350 

163 

239 

Bangladesh 

878 

980 

1,036 

1,179 

Thailand: 

Kenaf 

112 

325 

140 

360 

World 

... 2,236 

2,874 

2,677 

3.471 
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The average yield o£ jute per hectare is the highest ia 
Bangladesh with 1,700 kg. compared to 1,200 kg. in India. 

Kenaf, a product similar to jute is grown in many coun- 
tries like U.S.S.R., Cuba, Brazil, Burma, Indonesia, Iran, 
iliailand, Vietnam, Congo, Madagascar and South Africa. 
The highest production in 1970 came from Thailand with 
360,000 metric tons. India cultivates a similar plant, known as 
rnesta, and its production is between 250,000 tons to 350,000 
tons annually. Attempts to grow jute are being made in some 
countries. Java is likely to be self-supporting in future so far 
as jute bags are concerned. South Africa is experimenting with 
the fibre of a plant called xcild stokroos which may pro\c suit- 
able for the manufacture of wheat bags. This is now cultivated 
in East Transvaal. Experiments with locally grown banana fibre- 
in the manufacture of grain bags are also being carried out at 
L-inatali, Southern Rhodesia. The results have been encourag- 
ing, and bags have been made containing up to 30 p.c. of 
i'anana fibre and 50 p.c. of sisal and banana fibre combined, 
i l.c hags appear to be as strong as normal bags made from 100 
p.c. jute. According to FAO of U.N. forecast, there may be a 
MU plus in world production of jute in 1972. Export supplies 
are estimated at between 8 and 9 lakh tons as against estimated 
icquirements of 7 lakh tons, thus giving an exportable surplus 
of about 50,000 to 100,000 tons. 

Although jutc-like fibres are being cultivated in many 
(ountiies, their yield per acre is comparatively low. 

About 25 p.c. of raw jute is exported, of which Bangladesh 
accounts for about 90 p.c, followed by India and Nepal. The 
iJHporters are U.K., West Germany, Japan and U.S.A. India 
occasionally imports raw jute. 

Hard fibres ; — i he principal hard fibres arc sisal, hene- 
quen and abaca (Manila hemp). All these are grown in deve- 
h)ping countries and exported to developed countries. The 
Philippines and Mexico supply almost all abaca and henequen. 
^lore than 80 p.c. of world’s sisal comes from Tanzania, Brazil, 
Eeiua and Angola. Since hard fibres are mainly used as 
cordage, and since synthetic fibres like nylon, polyester and 
polyvinyl are being increasingly manufactured in developed 
countries, there is already a kind of keen competition between 
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hard fibres and synthetic fibres* The problems facing hard 
fibres arise from fluctuations of prices in the short term and 
imbalance between supply and demand over the longer run. 
The production of hard fibres in 1970 was 773,000 metric tons 
of which about 60 p.c. is put in the world markets. 

The future of hard fibre industry will depend on price, 
productivity and effective marketing. 

Hemp : is a plant grown both for fibre and for seed. 

The fibre is manufactured into cordage, sacking, sail cloth, 
twine and ropes. The seed is used principally for poultry food 
and its oil is an important constituent for certain paints and 
varnishes. 

Hemp has a wide range of cultivation, for it is grown in 
tropical and temperate parts of the world. The plants after 
flowering are removed from the fields, dried in the sun and 
soaked in water for two weeks. The fibre is then separated from 
the wood by constant beating. Yugoslavia, Hungary, Italy. 
India, U.S.S.R. are the leading producers. About 40 per cent 
of the hemp crop is grown in Europe, and 30 p.c. in Asia. 

The world prcxiuction of hemp fibre in 1970 was about 
298,000 metric tons of which 33,000 were exported. The 
average yield per hectare is the highest in Korea with 1500 kg 
and lowest in India with 400 kg. 

Both in area and production, the U.S.S.R. holds the first 
position in the world. The principal growing areas are the 
Kursk and Orel Oblasts, Ukraine and Mordovia. Italy prod tuts 
the best quality hemp though it ranks far below Russian hemp 
in quantity. Philippine Islands protluce fine quality hemp 
known as Manila hemp, which is mainly used for ropes and 
cordage. 

India is a great producer of hemp and it is grown in Tamil 
Nadu, Maharastra, Madhya Pradesh and U.P. Indian hemp is 
exported to the U.K., Belgium, Italy, France, Germany and 
Denmark. 

The leading exporter of hemp is Yugoslavia. She handles 
about one-fifth of the world's total export. The other coun- 
tries are Hungary, India, U.S.S.R., Italy and Poland. 

Flax : — It is cultivated both for fibre and for seed. The 
seed is of importance for the extraction of oil which is used 
in the manufacture of paints and varnishes, while the fibre 
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used for twine and canvas as well as for various types of linen 
cloth. 

The two products — fibres and seed — rarely come from the 
same plant. In tropical and sub-tropical areas flax is grown 
for seed, while in cool temperate areas it is raised for fibre, 
rhe cultivation of flax is largely confined to those lands where 
there is a dense population, for heavy manual labour is requir- 
ed in pulling up the plant by the roots, removing the seeds 
with comb and wetting the straw to cause soft parts to rot, 
when fibre will be separated from them. Consequently it is 
mostly raised in the U.S.S.R., Italy, Poland and France. The 
U.S.S.R. holds the first place with regard to flax fibre. She 
had 484,000 metric tons of production in 1967. The principal 
flax raising areas are Kalinin, Leningrad, Byelorussia and 
Kirov which are all parts of the U.S.S.R. In U.S.S.R. flax 
production has now been mechanised to a great extent. 

The world production of flax libre in 1970 was about 
630,000 metric tons, of which the U.S.S.R. contributed 725,000 
metric tons. About 380,000 tons of flax were exported by 
different countries of the world in 1969. U.S.S.R. is the leading 
exporter, followed by France and Nethc! lands. 

PLANTATION RUBBER AND OILSEEDS 

Plantation Rubber : — Long before the Western countries 
knew anything about the existence and use of rubber, it was 
already well-known to the South American Indians, who made 
hoots and bottles out of it. The discovery of several kinds of 
latex producing trees in South America by two Frenchmen in 
1713 led to efforts for finding out its uses, and by 1790 it be- 
came known as an industrial article in U.K.^® Today, rubber 
is an article of tremendous industrial importance. Natural 
rubber is found in three areas of the world — South-East Asia, 
I ropical South America and Tropical Africa. 

Rubber is obtained either from plantation or from wild 

I’he first commercial use of rubber was as erasers, hence the name 
jhIjIx-t'. As its qualities liccamc known, it was put to more ami more 
usts, such as the manufacture of water-proof fabrics, soles for footwear, 
spoils ^ear anti bicycle and vehicle tyres. However, it was the begin- 
of the motor dir industry at the turn of the present centiiiy which 
created the huge world demand for nihber. 
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rubber trees. The rubber tree is found in areas having a heavy 
rainfall and a rich, deep, loamy soil which is well-drained. 

It is, therefore, grown in the equatorial areas like the 
Congo basin, the Amazon basin, Indonesia and Malaysia. 

Plantation rubber is now an important industry and the 
output is increasing with tremendous strides. Till 1898 all 
rubber was derived from the wild trees of South and Central 
America. Even, in 1900, plantation rubber accounted for only 
4 tons. By 1930, however, 96 per cent of the world production 
of rubber was plantation rubber. 

Wild rubber mainly comes from Brazil, Colombia, Venezuela 
and Congo. In Brazil, it grows in the Acre Territory, Amazon 
and Para. In 1970, Brazil produced about 25,000 metric tons of 
rubber as against its peak production of 43,000 tons in 1912. 
Wild rubber constitutes a substantial portion of the total natn- 
lal rubber production of Brazil. Of late, however, wild rubbei 
production has become unprofitable in many regions of Brazil 
and vigorous steps are being taken by the government to deve- 
lop rubber plantations. The fact that during the second World 
War, the supplies of natural rubber from South East Asia could 
not be obtained by the U.S.A., led to the development of more 
rubber plantations in Brazil and other States of South America. 
A recent feature of Brazilian economy is the growth of synthetic 
rubber, and its competition with natural rubber. Yet there was 
no production of synthetic rubber in Brazil till 1961. Naturalh. 
the consumption of synthetic rubber is on the increase in Brazil, 
and in 1968 it accounted for 65 p.c. of the total rubber consumj)- 
tion in that country. During the last ten years, the annual pitr 
diiction of natural rubber has remained more or less the same 
which suggests that increasing consumption in Brazil is met 
by synthetic rubber. T he gathering of wild rubber in Venezuela 
was resumed in 1942 and it is still continued. Xongo has 56,000 
hectares of rubber plantations and exports about 18,000 metric 
tons of rubber a year. 

There are many difficulties in collecting wild rubber. The 
rubber-gatherer must laboriously open long paths from tree to 
tree and must trudge for miles each day through mosquito- 
infested swamps to gather a few pounds of latex. Moreover, 
the wild rubber areas like the Amazon and Congo basins are 
hundreds or thousands of miles inland and some of the districts 
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are remote from the trade routes. On the other hand, almost 
all the important rubber plantations are conveniently situated 
near the sea-coasts of Asiatic tropics and along one of the 
world's greatest sea-routes. Plantation rubber has made it 
possible (/) to reduce the labour of gathering latex, {ii) to take 
advantage of the cheap and abundant labour supply of more 
densely populated parts of the tropics, and (Hi) to locate the 
industry near good and convenient trade routes. One inherent 
disadvantage of natural rubber is that its supply is highly 
inelastic as it takes six to seven years for rubber trees to come 
into bearing and another five to six years for them to become 
fully productive. 

The production of natural rubber in 1970 was 2.9 million 
metric tons compared to 1.7 million metric tons in 1948-52. 
Most of the rubber plantations are found in the Far East, and 
98 per cent of the world's plantation output comes from this 
region. In 1970, the Far East raised 2*6 million metric tons. 

I he important plantation areas in the Far East are Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Ceylon. Cambodia, Vietnam and Thailand. Malaysia 
is today the world’s leading producer of rubber being followed 
i)v Indonesia. This natural rubber production in 1970 in 
Malaysia, was 1200,000 metric tons. There are now in Malaysia 
over 3,300,000 acres under rubber and the industry supports two 
millions pf the five million people in Malaysia. In Indonesia, 
most of the rubber is obtained from big estates. 

Of late, the production of natural rubber in Africa has 
increased considerably. The total production pf natural rubber 
in Congo (Leopoldville), Liberia and Nigeria in 1970 was 210,000 
metric tons as against 38,000 tons in 1948. In South America, 
Brazil and Peru are the two producers of natural rubber. 

Natural Production of Rubber 
(’000 metric tons) 



1967 

1968 

1970 

Brazil 

21 

22 

25 

Ceylon 

143 

149 

157 

India 

63 

67 

89 

Thailand 

214 

260 

287 

Indonesia 

710 

— 

770 

Malaysia 

940 

1,050 

1,200 

World 

2.476 

2,634 

2,904 
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Rubber is a major source of foreign exchange for five 
countries in Asia and is of considerable importance in the ex- 
ports from west and central Africa. Malaysia, Indonesia, Thai- 
land and Nigeria arc the principal natural rubber exporting 
countries in the world. Of the total exports, rubber normally 
accounts for 50 to 58 p.c. in Malaysia, 40 to 50 p.c. in Indonesia, 
15 to 20 p.c. in Thailand and 5 to 10 p.c. in Nigeria. The prin- 
cipal importers are U..S.A., U.S.S.R., Singapore, West Germany, 
U.K. and Japan. About one-sixth of the world imports is taken 

by the U.S.A. ' 

From the early days of the rubber industry, there has 
not been much correlation between supply and demand, and 
this is often responsible for violent fluctuations in the price of 
rubber to the prejudice of planters. The degree of maladjust- 
ment increases by the fact that whenever there is a rise in 
price, there is immediately an expansion of cultivation, despite 
the fact that there mav be no real increase in demand. 


NATURAL RUBBER PRODUCTION 


1500- 3000 



Fig No. 22. Natural Rubber Production 

In 1934, an international rubber restriction agreement was 
reached in which all the territoies of South-East Asia produc- 
ing rubber joined. The scheme had the objects of regulating 
the production and export of rubber in order to reduce the 
existing world stock and maintain an equitable price leveh 
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reasonably remunerative to efficient producers. Production and 
export of rubber were prohibited beyond the agreed quotas. 
The agreement was abandoned in 1944. 

In 1966, the International Rubber Study Group came to 
the conclusion that an efficient natural rubber industry could 
compete only on a cost basis with synthetic rubber and decided 
to reduce the cost of production pf natural rubber and to im- 
prove its competitive efficiency. Since then, the producing 
(ountries are having financial and technical assistance from 
within and outside. 

Oil-Seeds for Vegetable Oil s — Almost all vegetable oils 
are extracted from fruits pr seeds. Oils are essential consti- 
tuents of all forms of plant life, and every species of plant 
produces some quantity of oil in its life cycle. All plants, how- 
ever, do not give sufficient oil to encpurage their extraction for 
use by men. Only about seventeen sources are there for vege- 
table oils. Vegetable oils are in demand not only for salads and 
other food, but also for preparing perfumery, varnishes, lubri- 
cants, candles, soaps etc., as well as for various other purposes. 

The sources of vegetable oil are cotton-seeds, cocpnuts 
(copra), palm nuts, rape-seeds, sesame, peanuts or groundnuts, 
linseeds, soya beans and castor-seeds, most of which are found 
111 the tropics and sub-tropics. 

Olive is a product of the Mediterranean region. The oil 
is extracted for cooking and salads and fpr use in spinning, 

, weaving and soap-making, Spain, Italy, Greece, North Africa, 
l^ntugal and Southern France are noted for oilve oil. The 
world production of olives in 1969 was 6 2 million metric tons of 
which Italy supplied 1-9 million tons, and Spain about 1*4 mil- 
lion tons. During 1969, the production of olive oil was 1*9 
nhllion metric tpns. The production of olive oil in 1969 was 
I fjoin Spain 380,000 tons, Italy 520,000 tons, and Greece 
1^3.000 tons. The principal exporters of olive oil are Spain, 

I Turkey, Tunisia, and Italy. Cotton seed oil is a good substitute 
for olive oil, whose demand for industrial purposes is greater 
hian that of any other seed-oil. U.S.A., India, Egypt and Brazil 
»rc large producers of cotton seeds. The principal exporter 
fo order of importance are Nicaragua, Nigeria, Syria and Turkey. 

1—10 
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The coconut-palm makes four principal contributions to 
commerce, xnz,, (a) copra, i,e,, dried kernel p£ the nut, (6) coco- 
nut oil, (c) residual cake, and (d) the fibre derived from the 
husk surrounding the nut. The oil which is extracted from 
copra is in demand not only for fopd but also for soap-making. 
Coconuts are largely found in the Philippines, Indonesia, 
Ceylon, Southern India and some islands of the Pacific. In 
some cases oil is extracted and exported from the producing 
countries, in other cases, the trade is in the form of cppra. Twio- 
thirds of the coconut oils supplies are destined for food product 
and the rest for inedible uses. About 18 per cent of total sup- 
plies is used for soap. Food uses largely consist of margarine, 
shortening, biscuits, confectionery and others. 

Philippines, Indonesia and Ceylon are the chief exporters of 
copra and coconut oil. Philippines alone accounts for 40 p.c. of 
the total exports. India is more important as a producer of 
coconuts, but as an exporter of copra and coconut oil her posi- 
tion is insignificant. The world production of copra is around 
3 5 million tons, of which the Philippines contributes one million 
tons. The largest importer of copra cake and meal is West 
Germany (about 70 p.c.), followed by Denmark and Sweden. 
About 78 per cent of world production is exported. 

Groundnut is grown as an annual crop in most tropical and 
sub-tropical countries, requiring a light soil, with well-defined 
wet and dry seasons and a rainfall of 25 to 40 inches. It is an 
adaptable crop and can be grown by rotation with maize, millets 
and sorghum. The main importance of the nut is in the pro- 
duction of oil- The oil content of the groundnut is about 42 
per cent while the residual press-cake forms a valuable cattle 
food. The nut is also used in the confectionery trade and foi 
making peanut butter. 

Groundnuts: Area and Production 



Area 

(1000 hectares') 

Produrtion 

(100 metric tons^ 


1948 52 

1967 

1969 

, 1948-52 

1967 


Nigeria 

970 

1,020 

1,214 

' 690 

1,252 

l,.50fl 

U.S.A. 

914 

567 

586 

839 

1,122 

1,158 

India 

4.379 

7,554 

7,091 

3,197 

5,829 

5,500 

Senegal 

675 

1,147 

1,191 

658 

1,114 

890 

World total 

18,725 

18.529 

17,618 

9,572 

17,416 

16,511 
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Groundnut is cultivated in India, Brazil, East Africa, 
<]hina, the Philippines and Korea. The average yield per acre 
is 600 lbs. in India and 500 lbs. in Nigeria. 

In 1969, about 1-4 million tons of groundnuts, cakes and 
meal were exported by different countries. India is the largest 
exporter, and her share is more than 45 p.c. of the 
world’s total. The other exporters are Senegal, Nigeria, Argen- 
tina and Brazil. About 30 p.c. of the exports are taken by 
U.K. France and West Germany are also important buyers. 

Linseed is merely another name for flax seed, which is 
chiefly used in the preparation of paints and varnishes and oil- 
cloth.*^ Linseed is largely grpwn in Argentina, U.S.S.R., India 
and U.S.A. 

Argentina and U.S.A. vie with one another for the leading 
position in linseed production. The world production of linseed 
is a little more than 3 million tons of which U.S.A. raises 25 
pc., Argentina 20 p.c. and India 16 per cent. It is interesting 
to note that as late as 1967, about 60 per cent of the entire 
(piantity of linseed that entered into foreign trade came from 
Argentina. Today, the leading exporters of linseed are Argen- 
tina. Netherlands, U.S.A., Uruguay, Canada and Belgium. 
So far as wotld trade is concerned, the linseed production of 
the U.S.S.R. is of no importance as it is entirely absorbed by 
the internal market. The principal countries importing linseed 
are West Germany, France, Netherlands, Belgium, U.K. and 
Denmark. 

Linseed Production 
(I n *000 tons) 



1954 

1961 

1968 

1969 

Argentina 

414 

818 

580 

520 

India 

... 394 

462 

398 

352 

U.S.A. 

... 1,037 

5.55 

693 

926 

Canada ... 

285 

364 

461 

781 

World Total 

... 2,690 

3,000 

3.146 

3,532 


„ ’ linseed originated in Central Asia and was first cultivated for its 

‘ It was introduced into Argentina in the second half of the IMi 

[f'miiry. 
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The recent features of the international trade in linseed are 
the increasing importance of Indian linseed in the United 
Kingdom and the heavy importations of Argentine and Indian 
linseed into the U.S.A. to meet an expanding demand. 

Sesame is an annual plant thriving in the tropical and 
sub-tropical parts of the world. Of the production of about 
1-6 million tons, India raises one-third, Mexico 15 to 20 p.c. and 
Sudan 15 p.c. Burma, and Turkey are the other producers. The 
leading exporters of sesame seed in order of importance , are 
Sudan, Nigeria, Ethiopia, China (Mainland), Cambodia and 
Thailand. About 70 p.c. of exports comes from Africa. tW 
leading importers are Japan, Italy and U.S.A. 

Castor plant is cultivated in India, Brazil, Java, Indo^China 
and Manchuria. The oil is extracted from the bean and is vcn 
useful for medicinal purposes and soap-making and also as a 
lubricant. Ecuador, Paraguay, Thailand and China (mainland) 
are the main exporters of castor-oil seeds. The exports of castoi 
seed for oil go to France, Germany and Japan. The world pro-, 
duction is a little more than half a million tons. 

Soya bean grows on soils where cotton and maize are culii 
vated. Generally it grows best on rich loamy soils. It is sown 
in summer and harvesting begins from December. 

As late as 1938, more than 50 p.c. of the world's tota 
supply of soya beans in a year used to come from Manchukui 
which was called the “Soya beans Empire of the world”. Afte 
1941, the production of soya beans continued to increase ver 
much in the U.S.A., as a result of the oil shortage of the 1940'; 
American production ranks first in the world and fourth in al 
U.S.A. farm production. The Soya bean production in thi 
U.S.A. in 1969 was 30 million metric tons compared to 5 millioi 
tons in 1948-52. China (mainland) raised in 1969 about li 
million metric tons of soya beans as against 9 million ton,s it 
1948-52. The U.S.A. today accounts for more than 60 p.c o 
the world’s total. 

The principal soya bean producing areas are the U.S.A- 
China, and Indonesia. Other producers are Japan, Brazil 3® 
Korea. The world production of soya beans in 1969 was 43 
million metric tons of which U.S.A. produced 30 million tpnj 

The U.S.A. handles about 70 per cent the world’s expor 
in soya beans. The other exporters are Canada; Brazil and Wes| 
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Germany. The leading importers of soya beans are France, 
East Germany, Japan, Canada, and U.K. 

The world is becoming increasingly dependent on North 
America, for its essential supplies of edible oils and oilseeds. 
Without doubt, the ample supplies of soyabean oil has prevent- 
ed the world from being short of supplies in vegetable oil. 
Farmers in the U.S.A. are growing less corn and wheat and more 
of soyabeans. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Account for the presence of different types of agriculture in the 
uoild. Describe the factors that lead to commercial farming. 

2. Is degree of self-sufficiency in food grains related to the size of a 
country or its population ? What measures would you suggest to remove 
iml)alancc between food production and population growth ? 

What conditions are ideal for rice cultivation ? Give a geographical 
arcount of rice cultivation in the world. — (Delhi, B.Com., 1969). 

4. Discuss the geographical and economic conditions that promote the 

pidduciion and trade of wheat and cotton. — (Delhi, B.Com., 1965). 

5. Give an actount of the world distribution of rice and wheat 
anil indicate in this connection the geographical factors leading to the 
MKcessfiil cultivation of these crops. 

—(Cal. LA. 1951 ; Punjab B.Com. 1957). 

6. A\hat are ihc climatic and soil conditions necessary for the 

successful growth of (a) coffee and (b) beet ? Name the principal pro- 
<lurcrs of these products. — (Indian Institute of Bankers, 1969). 

7. Give a brief account of the international trade in wheat. What 

s the effect of harvesting season in different parts of the world on this 

radc? — (Delhi B.Com. 1955) 

8. What climatic and physical conditions are necessary for the 

piodiKiion of sugar cane and sugar beet? In what parts are these 
chiefly produced r — (Cal. I.Com. 1956). 

9. Name the principal rubber producing countries of the world, 
ho voii think synthetic rubber can compete with natural rubber ? 

--(Cal. B.Com. 1951 ; Delhi B.Com. 19581. 

10. Describe the geographical conditions necessary for the successful 
cuhivaiion of tea Discuss the supply and demand position of tea in 
tlK world today. —(Delhi U, B.A. Hons. 1951 ; P.U. B.Com. 1958). 

11. What regions of the Asiatic monsoon lands have specialized in 
d)t (ultivation of the tea plant and why ? Could it be grown profitably 

other regions outside these monsoon lands ? 

-(Agra B.Com. 1958). 

12. Explain the conditions favourable for growing cotton. Write a 

geographical account of cotton cultivation in the wwld and discuss 
international trade in raw cotton. — (Delhi B.Com. 1968). 

1^. State the geographical and dimatic conditions necessary for the 
"^jucf'ssful cultivation of (a) rice and (b) tea. Name the prindpal pro* 
and exporters. — 1968) 
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14. What countries lead in the production of cotton ? Are geographical 

or economic factors more important in making cotton production so- 
important in these countries ? —(Patna University, M.A. 1957\. 

15. Describe the geographical conditions necessary for the cultivation 

of cotton and rubber. Give an account ol their world distribution and 
trade. — (Delhi B.Com. 1971) 

16. With particular reference to the production of either coflEee or 

rubber, examine the characteristics and problems of tropical plantation 
agriculture. — (Bihar M.A. 1957) 

17. Why is there a geographical separation of the typical areas of 

wheat and rice? Describe the contrasting nature of farming methods 
of the two crops. — (Cal. B.Com. 19^). 

18. Examine 'the geographical and economic factors which htivc 

favoured the location of plantation rubber. Discuss the future of pUh* 
tation rubber in relation to synthetic rubber. — (Delhi B.Com. 1964). 

19. What do von understand by irrigation farming ? (I. I. B. 1967> 

20. What are the soil and climatic requirements suitable for the 

growth of (i) Sugar cane and (fi) Coffee ? Name the principal producers of 
these products. — (I. I. B. 1971) 

21. Describe the conditions that favour the cultivation of rice. Dis- 
cuss the pattern of world production and trade in rice. 

— Pelhi B.Com. 1971) 



CHAPTER IV 


WORLD’S MINERAL RESOURCES’ 

General Consideration 

During the last 150 years changes with far-reaching conse- 
quences have taken place in the use of minerals by mankind. 
The development of fundamental science, engineering and 
technology has made it possible to extract and use a great 
variety of minerals in increasing proportions. Modem civilisa- 
tion is, in many respects, dependent on mineral products. 
Machines, ships, armaments, buildings, coins, nay, everything 
connected with modern civilised life is more or less associated 
with minerals. But no nation has within its borders all the 
various minerals required by its industries. Hence all are 
bound together by a chain of economic dependence on one 
another in respect of various minerals. Some 70 to 80 minerals 
ate known to enter into international trade. In the case of tin, 
tungsten, chrome, nickel, petroleum etc., the sources are few 
from which supplies must be obtained by all. In the case of 
some others, the sources are many, and therefore it is compara- 
tively easy to get them from several alternative suppliers. No 
part of the world can be inaccessible to the seekers of minerals. 

Mining has already become the world’s second largest in- 
dustry, next to agriculture. Unlike agricultural crops, however, 
mineral products are fixed in quantity ; they cannot be increas- 
ed or replaced. Once the minerals are extracted from the earth, 
tlicy are gone for ever. From a practical viewpoint, therefore, 
mineral deposits are exhaustible. In fact, minerals are decreas- 
ing rapidly and, in future, civilisation may be threatened by 
their shortage unless it is counteracted by new discoveries and 
use of substitutes.® Already shortage in mineral resources is 
Ining felt in the Western Hemisphere, chiefly in the countries 


' Source of statistics; Statistical Year Book (1970), United Nations, 
W71 : Year Book of Internationa] Trade Statistics, United Nations, 1970. 

’ Many agreements and understandings in the international arena we 
nioiivatwl by the assurance of access to mineral supplies. 
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round the North Atlantic border. So much of minerals, in 
particular basic metals, has been used up that the situation 
could have become almost critical in respect of tin, lead and 
zinc had it not been for the fact that many economic factors 
do not warrant heavy demand for them always. The deposits 
of copper, nickel, manganese, wolfram and antimony are also 
diminishing and new discovery is hardly keeping pace with 
demand. The outlook, however, for Eastern countries is less 
grave because the mineral wealth is yet to be tapped here i|i 
many regions. But in the near future there will be demancj 
in the Eastern countries for metals in unprecedented quantities? 
from the industrially developed countries as well as from many 
Eastern nations which have development plans for industrial- 
isation, agricultural development, mechanised transport and 
hydro-electric schemes all of which bring about a revolutionai\ 
rise in the demand for metals and other minerals of the East. 
As it is, there is already inter-dependence to a large extent be- 
tween Eastern and Western hemispheres, in respect of many 
minerals. For tin, chromium, cobalt, manganese and industrial 
diamond, the Western hemisphere depends on the Eastern 
hemisphere to the extent of 85 p.c. of the needs. Similarly, 
Eastern hemisphere obtains 85 p.c. of their requirements for 
nickel, molybdenum, sulphur and vanadium from the Western 
hemisphere. 

The fact that some minerals are irreplaceable and still 
indispensable in the modem age has made nations alert to the 
need of conservation measures and management. However, 
it is difficult to get accurate and adequate estimates of mineral 
reserves as some countries conceal their data for strategic 
reasons. 

Like agricultural industry, the climatic conditions can have 
their impact on the actual raisings of certain minerals. The 
annual production of a country is the sum total of the monthly 
production. The monthly production however varies because 
of the difficulties of operations on account of climatic condi- 
tions of the regions where the mining is carried on. Thus in 
India, the production of iron ore is the lowest in June, July 
and August because of heavy rainfall in areas where iron ore 
is mined. In Canada, the production of iron ore is the lowest 
in January and February because of snow in some mining 
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areas. Unlike agriculture, however, the production can be 
raised in months where operations are not disturbed by the 
climatic conditions. 

Classification of Minerals^ 

(а) Metallic minerals : 

Iron, copper, lead, tin, zinc, aluminium, silver, gold, 
mercury, antimony, platinum, manganese, nickel, chromium, 
molybdenum, cobalt, tungsten, vanadium, uranium and tita- 
nium. 

Metals cannot be easily extracted for human use without 
leasonable expenses and effort. The scope for conservation, 
however, lies in the fact that some metals are recoverable for 
secondary use. Iron used in construction, transportation and 
tools is recoverable, but not so in paints and chemicals. Gold 
used in coinage, jewellery and objects of art can be recovered, 
but it becomes irrecoverable — relatively or wholly — when used 
in drugs, paints, stained glass and dentistry. 

(б) Mineral fuels : 

Coal, petroleum and natural gas. These three minerals are 
also known as fossil fuels. In spite of all the potentialities of 
atomic energy, the demand for mineral fuels will continue to 
iiKiease as long as they last. 

(r) Non-metallic : 

1 hese minerals are used for structural purposes, chemicals 
and various industries. The more common non-metallic minerals 
arc asbestos, mica, graphite, fluorspar, sulphur, diamonds, 
phosphate rocks, gypsum and potash. 

Metallic Ores and their Distribution 

Gold ( iold is a heavy, yellow metal known since the 

pu 'historic times, and has played an important role in explora- 
hoii, conquest, commerce, science and many of man’s other 

“ Some of the minerals like iron, manganese, chromium, tungsten, 
<^0}»1KT, lead and sulphur are called “strategic*’ because they are ncces- 

for national defence. Coal, iron ore and copper are spoken of as 

and all others contributory in terms of industrial economy. 
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civilizing activities. Gold’s power in motivating exploration 
and settlement can be noticed from the development of Cali- 
fornia. Western Australia, South Africa, Alaska and New 
Guinea. Scarcity, beauty, resistance to corrosion and other 
distinctive characteristics have made gold a standard of value 
throughout the world. Only a few years ago, gold coins were 
widely used in many countries. No gold coins are minted now, 
although large reserves are kept for international payments. 
Quite a heavy demand for gold is for jewellery and other 
luxury articles, dentistry, electronics and medicine.^ Gold's ro\e 
as international money is still of great importance, but th^ 
supply is inadequate to allow it wider monetary role. Because 
of non-monetary demand for gold as well as of hoarding, it has 
always been difficult to maintain an international exchange 
rate of gold. Even when there are restrictions on dealings in 
non-monetary gold, large scale sales of manufactured and semi- 
manufactured gold in many countries lead to a great variation 
from the fixed rate of gold. The gold production in the world 
in 1969 was 1.2 m Kg. 


World Gold Produchon 


Country 

(000 Kilograms) 

1955 

1968 

1969 

South Africa 

... 371 

967 

969 

Canada 

... 126 

84 

76 

U.S.A. 

... 61 

48 

53 

Australia 

... :’)3 

24 

22 

Ghana 

... 23 

23 

22 

Philippines 

... 15 

16 

18 

Japan 

8 

19 

21 

Colombia 

... 14 

7 

7 

India 

p- 

/ 

4 

3 

M^orld 

... 751 

1,260 

1,240 


Japan is the only country that uses less gold on jewellery and more 
on indimnal applications. In U.S.A., however, the jewellery market has 
^wn from needing S.5 m ozs in 1962 to requirii^ about Sm on in 
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Gold is widely distributed throughout the world, but a few 
countries produce it in great bulk/ The leading gold produc- 
ing countries are the U.S.A., South Africa, Soviet Union,. 
Canada, Australia and Mexico. 

More than 70 p.c. of the total production of gold in the 
world comes from South Africa, which is undoubtedly the 
greatest producer in the world. The development of South 
Africa mainly proceeds from the discovery of its gold-fields. 
The construction of the lines of communication and the plan- 
ning of many towns and cities have been aimed at the exploita- 



tion of this product. It is, therefore, said that Gold mines^ 
arc the backbone of South Africa". The region in w^hkh it is 
mined is the ridge of the northern rim of the hills that sepa- 
rate the basins of the Orange and Limpopo. I his ridge is called 
tile W itwatersrand (or simply Rand). The Rand goldfields were 
fiiscovered in 1885. Both in total output to date and in current 

is interesting ro noic that earlier produces of gold like 
Minor, Transylvania, Iberian Peninsula, Greece. , 

have completely lost their importance because of the rise of the moacrik 
Producers or the extinction ot the product in their own lands. 
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output, the Rand is the world's leading gold centre. Gold occurs 
in conglomerate beds in the pre-Cambrian Rand formation of 
conformable sediments that rest unconformably on granite and 
schists. Although the sediments are found for about 150 km 
west and east, the mines are in an area of only 75 km long 
40 km wide.® 

The Rand industrial zone of S. Africa mainly depends on 
gold. The lai^est Rand towns are Johannesburg, Germiston, 
Benoni, Booksburg and Krugersdrop. All these towns are 
connected by railways and are situated within 100 km of 
Johannesburg, east and west. Nearly one-sixth of the Europeans 
of the Union or one-half of those of the Transvaal have settled 
in the “City of the Rand”. 

To the west of Johannesburg, gold is found in the rocks of 
the ridge. The rocks have to be crushed to obtain the gold. 
The gold mines are worked there with considerable difficulty, 
for skilled labour is scarce, transportation facilities are inade- 
quate and the climate in the mining districts is not hospitable. 
At present a large number of labourers from India and China 
work in the mines. In South Africa, about 70 p.c. of the gold 
comes from Transvaal. The Cape of Good Hope, Natal and 
Orange Free State are the other areas. 

Some gold mines in South Africa have abandoned opera- 
tions because of low output and higher cost of raising ; many 
ailing mines are receiving financial aid from the Government. 
In view of the fact that the price of gold in the international 
free market has gone up, many marginal mines will come into 
full operation with Government grants. To qualify for aid, a 
mine must have significant ore reserves. Such a scheme of aid 
helps a gold mine to tide over the difficulties till there is a 
general increase in the price of gold. If increased revenue aris- 
ing from the sales of gold on the free market should reduce the 
need for any assistance to any mine, the scheme ensures that 
such assistance is automatically adjusted to the changed 
circumstances. 

In Congo (Leopoldville) the bulk of the production comes 
from the Kilomotor mines. It has large reserves of gold. 

• Some of the mines in the Rand are more than 9,500 feet deep and 
require cooling arrangements on account of excessive heat at depth. 
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Gold Deposits in North America 

Gold is found in many parts of North America. The whole 
region from Alaska in the far north to Mexico in the south is 
rich in gold. The chief gold areas of North America are the 
Yukon basin of Alaska (the centre is Klondike), British 
Columbia (the Fraser and Columbia basins), California, the 
plateau of Idaho, the Eastern Rocky field (the Montana and 
Dakota), the plateaux of Colorado and Arizona and Eloro in 
Mexico. 

More than 16 p.c. of the world’s gold supply is raised in 
North America. Recently a few gold fields have been discovered 
in Ontario in Canada and there are still many to be discovered. 
The annual production of gold in Canada is about 148,000 kg. 
The most important gold producing districts in the U.S.A. are 
the Black Hills district. South Dakota ; Mother Lode and Grass 
Valley in California ; cripple Creek in Colorado and Nome in 
Alaska. 

Gold is the most important mineral product of Australia 
where it is found practically in all the States. In Australia gold 
discoveries were made in 1851. This led to an amazing influx 
of migrants. From 400,000 population in 1850, the figure rose 
to 10,00,000 by 1858. The richest deposits are, however, found 
in Western Australia, Queensland and Victoria. Ballarat and 
Bendigo are the two chief gold-producing districts of Victoria. 
In Queensland the chief mining centres are Charlestown and 
Ml. Morgan. Western Australia has rich supplies of gold in 
Coolgardie and Kalgoorlie. Australia raises about 33,000 kg. of 
gold a year. 

In India the greater portion of the gold produced comes 
from the Kolar fields in Mysore, In 1969, the Kolar gold-fields 
raised about 3,405 kg. of gold. Small production is also obtained 
from the Bellara mine 90 km. west of Bangalore. Burma 
produces a small quantity of gold, mostly extracted from allu* 
vial deposits. 

Silver It was known and used by mankind beyond 
written history, as a medium of exchange and in the arts. It 
is found pure and also in combination with other metals, the 
chief of which are gold, lead and copper. Nowadays most of 
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the silver produced is a by-product of some other metals, and 
therefore, its output is an index of the mining of those metals. 
Silver has much wider industrial use than gold and is actually 
in circulation as coinage in many countries. It is almost indis> 
pensable in the photographic industry, as surgical material, 
in dentistry, in electroplating industry, in electrical contacts and 
in plating of bearings of aeroplane engines. 


World Silver Production 


(Metric tons) 


Country 

195S 

1963 

1969 

M exico 

... I, -164 

1.330 


U.S.A. 

... 1,169 

1,093 


Canada 

725 

928 

\ ..S(M 

Australia 

390 

611 

111 

Peru 

. . 556 

1,09.'. 

1 .07-1 

Japan 

219 

473 

>08 

West Germany 

194 

373 


World 

6.000 

7.300 

8>00 


Deposits in North America 

North Ameiica prodiKcs more than two-thirds oi the world 
production. The whole mountainous range of the west from 
the U.S.A. to Chile in South America is rich in silver. Mexico 
is the leading producer of silver and she mines perhaps one- 
third of all the world’s output of silver. Most of the silver 
mines are in Pachuca in the Stale of Hidalgo although the State 
of Chihuahua also raises a considerable quantit}. The pros- 
perity of Mexico depends mainly on the production of silver and 
its price in the international market. In the U.S.A. silver mine^ 
are worked in Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Utah, Texas, Colorado 
and Arizona. Canada is the fourth greatest producer. More 
than half of the silver produced in Canada is obtained from 
Ontario, and the rest from British Columbia. In the Andes of 
South America, extending from Peru to Argentina there is a 
belt of rich deposits of silver. In Peru the silver deposits are 
found along with lead and topper ores in the mines of Cerro 
cle Pasco. In Peru the working of mines frequently suffered 
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in the past from political disturbances. With the restoration 
of stable government, production has increased considerably 


WORLD 

SILVER PRODUCTION 


i/> 

Z 

o 

10 - 



I’lG, No. 24- World Silver Production 

in that country and in 1967, its silver production was a little 
less than that of Mexico. 

Silver Deposits in Other Areas 

In Europe, the leading producers are W. •Germany, Yugo> 
sljvia, Sweden, Spain, Italy, France and Finland. All these 
<ountrics together raise about 900 metric tons of silver of which 
West Germany alone accounts for 60 p.c. 

Australia is very rich in silver; large deposits are found in 
\e\v South Wales and Western Australia. 

Japan and India are also producers of silver. In India there 
arc no silver mines; it can only be found as a by-product in 
die mining of gold, lead, tin, etc. Almost the entire silver 
Jiupply of India used to come from the Kolar goUFfields of 
Mysore till 1954. 

Since then, the lead and zinc ores of Zawar mines in 
Rajasthan is being smelted for silver as a result of which the 
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silver production has gone up. Ihe production of silver in 
India in 1969 was only 2.9 metric tons, of which Rajasthan 
contributed 30 per cent. 

Since production of silver is mostly concentrated in North 
America and Latin America, the prominent part in financing 
the production was taken by the U.S.A. In certain cases like 
Mexico and Canada, both British and American capital took 
part in the development. 

Both gold and silver are subject to erratic, speculative 
fluctuations. Silver is no longer a monetary metal, but 
industrial demand is much in excess of the production. The 
monetary role of gold is on the decline. Ten years ago, mone- 
tary reserve accounted for two-thirds of the gold. Today it is 
far less than half. Also, the increasing industrial demand for 
gold in the West and the hoarding habits in the East keep 
the price of gold speculative in the world markets. 

Platinum : — It is a valuable metal used in photography 
chemicals, dentistry, in the electrical and jewellery business 
and in X-ray work. It is also used in the manufacture of 
handbags, cigarette cases, pocket lighters and knives. During 
recent years its use in the setting of diamonds has increased 
considerably. Russia has long been the chief producer, and 
though recently surpassed in production by Canada, it still has 
a reserve of many million ounces. The estimated woild plati 
num metal production is about 650,000 troy ounces. 

The U.S.S.R. contributes more than one-fifth of the world 
production. Russian deposits are found only in the Urals. 
Canada is a large producer and its production of platinum 
about 95,000 troy ounces a year. Most of the Canadian output 
is raised in the Sadbury district of Ontario. The production is 
controlled chiefly by American and British capital. In South 
Africa, the principal deposits are in the Waterberg, Lvdenberg 
and Rustenburg districts of the Trans\aal. The U.S.A. and 
Australia also produce platinum. 

Osmium and iridium are metals akin to platinum. These 
are produced mainly in Canada. 

Lead : — It is one of the heaviest and softest metals in the 
world. Its use was known as early as 7000 to 5000 B.C. when 
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he Egyptians used it for glazing pottery. It is very commonly 
ound in association with zinc or silver, and is used for a variety 
►f purposes in industries. It has served mankind as metal in 
inmunition, bearings, alloys in brass and bronze, storage 
)atteries, pipes, cable covering, type metal, pigments and other 
hemicals. After the Second World War, the consumption of 
ead for batteries has expanded tremendously. Cable sheathing 
s another important use of lead in Europe and U.S.A. Of late, 
lemand for lead sheet has increased in U.K. for building. A new 
ise of lead sheet is for sound insulation. Perhaps the greatest 
lifficulty in regard to conservation of lead ore lies in the fact 
hat it can hardly be recovered, once put to use.' 


Geographical Distribution 

U.S.S.R. has occupied the first position among the lead 
>re producing countries in the world since 1966. Her produc- 
ioii has gone up from 183,000 metric tons in 1953 to about 
100,000 metric tons in 1970. Azerbaijan is an important lead 
)ie producer. In Australia which is the second leading producer 
)f lead ore in the world, the important mines arc located in the 
llroken Hill district. As no coal is available in the neighbour- 
liood of the lead ore areas, the ores taken by rail to Port Pirie 
at the head of Spencer Gulf. Australia contributes about 10 to 
12 p.c. of the total lead ore production of the world in a year. 
The second leading producer is the U.S.A. where it is found in 
Missouri, Idaho, Oklahama, Colorado, Montana, Neveda, Utah, 
New Orleans and New Mexico. In spite of the fact that pro- 
duction in the U.S.A. is quite large, her domestic requirements 
are so great that supplies are often drawn from other producing 
countries, e.g., Mexico, Canada, Spain and Australia. The 
U.S.A. normally consumes about 35 per cent of the production 
of lead against her production to the extent of 30 per cent of 
the world’s total. Missouri is the greatest silver producing dis- 
bud in the world, supplying lead to the extent of 200,000 tons 


' There is a strong movement in the U.S.A. to prevent air pollution 
'vhich may result in the removal of lead from petrol wliere lead accounts 
[w 20 p.c. of the total consumption. If such a move l>cconics world wide, 
win hit both the output and price of lead in the world in the near 

future. 

1 
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a year. The Northern Idaho is the second largest silver-produc- 
ing district in the U.S.A. 

Leap Ore: Production (metal contained in the ore raised) 

(’000 metric tons) 



1956 

1962 

1967 

1970 

Australia 

304 

376 

381 

466 

Canada 

171 

192 

308 

362 

Mexico 

197 

193 

168 

16^ 

Peru 

129 

187 

158 


U.S.A. 

320 

215 

288 

538 

U.S.S.R. 

320 

350 

400 

400 

World Total 

... 1,940 

2,041 

2,950 

3,280 


In Mexico, lead ores occur in the States of Chihuahua, 
Zacatecas and San Luis Potosi. Australia which has become 
recently an important lead producer has deposits in New 
South Wales. Western Germany is the leading producer of 
lead in Europe. The other areas in Europe are the Island of 
Sardinia (Italy), the Lenares-Carolina (Spain) and the Trepea 
and Stantig (Yugoslavia). Nearly three-quarters of the output 
of primary lead are melted in five countries: the United States, 
Mexico, Australia, Canada and Germany (West). 

Manganese Ore : — It is a metallic element widely distri- 
buted in nature as an oxide, carbonate or silicate. Its import- 
ance was first realised in 1856 when Bessemer used it as an 
addition to steel. Since, then, this practice has remained 
universal, and every ton of steel requires 14 lbs. of manganese. 
Manganese is used in the form of manganese iron carbide in 
order to remove sulphur and other impurities of iron. Since 
manganese is used predominantly in the production of steel, 
consumption moves closely with world steel output. Special 
steels with a high manganese content have exceptional hardness 
and are used in mining equipment and railway points. The other 
uses of manganese are in the manufacture of block enamel, in 
the chemical industry for the manufacture of bleaching powder 
and in electrical and glass industries. About 95 p.c. of manga- 
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nese is consumed in the metallurgical, and 5 p.c. in the chemi- 
cal industries. 

U.S.S.R., India, South Africa, Brazil, Ghana and China 
are the chief producers of manganese. Manganese is also 
raised in Japan, Turkey, Morocco and Congo. 

Manganese Ore Production 


(thousand metric tons) 


Country 

1953 

1968 

1969 

South Africa 

333 

936 

1,044 

U.S.S.R. 

— 

2,378 

2,386 

Brazil 

102 

923 

— 

Ghana 

361 

198 

160 

India 

894 

622 

575 

WORCD 

... 4,300 

7,100 

7,300 


The world production of manganese in 1970 was about 
7.4 million tons of which U.S.S.R. alone raised 3.5 million 
tons, and South Africa about 1 million ton. Because of the 
increasing demand, the production of manganese has also 
gone up. 

For every ton of steel produced, 13 to 15 lbs. of manganese 
are required and it happens that the world’s important sources 6f 
high-grade manganese ore, with the exception of Russia, are not 
located in those countries which are the chief steel producers. 
About 60 per cent of world’s steel comes from U.S.A., U.K., 
Germany, France, Sweden and Japan. With tjbe exfreption of 
apan and U.S.A. which between themselves produce less than 
>ne per cent of the world production, not one of them has 
vithin its boundary any manganese deposits. Consequently in 
uch countries, manganese is considered a strategic mineral, 
ind large stocks are always kept in case of emergency. 

U.S.S.R. is the largest producer of manganese with a little 
than 50 p.c. of the world’s total. The two important man- 
ganese-producing areas in U.S.S.R. are the Georgian Republic 
the Ukraine, In Georgia the deposits are located at Chia- 
in the province of Kutais. The Ukraine supplies manga- 
from Nikopol to the north of the Black Sea. In the Soviet 
over 80 per cent of the manganese ore production is 
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from the Nikopol and Chiatura districts. Manganese ore is also 
found in the Urals in Kazakstan and Siberia. A very consider- 
able tonnage of her ore is used for the domestic iron and steel 
industry. India has deposits in Madras, M.P., Bihar, Orissa, 


IN WORLD PRODUCTION 
OF 

MANGANESE 



TREND 


to 

Sio 


Fic.- No. 25 Trend in World Production of Manganese 

Maharashtra and Mysore. Most of the Indian ores arc hard 
lump ores very suitable for metallurgical purposes. India is 
the leading supplier of managese ore to U.S.A. and U.K. 
Ghana which is showing a declining tendency in manganese 
production will have progress in the output of manganese with 
the improvement of transport and labour -conditions. Brazil 
has many manganese deposits, but the major production comes 
from the Lafayette district in Minas Geraes. The Brazilian ores 
are on the whole of lower grade than Indian ores. 

South Africa is the second largest manganese producer in 
the world. South African deposits are near Postmasburg in 
Griqualand West, a part of Cape Province and are under the 
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disadvantage of being far off from the sea>board. The produc- 
tion, however, is on the increase. 

Unlike most metals, a very large proportion of manganese 
required in metallurgy is entirely lost once it is used; only a 
negligible amount can be recovered as a secondary metal. 

Trade in Manganese 

U.S.S.R. is a substantial net exporter of manganese. Except 
Japan, all leading industrial countries depend more or less on 
imports. Conversely, all principal manganese producing coun- 
tries export all or much of their output. Only Brazil and India 
retain a considerable portion for domestic use. The biggest 
market for manganese is the U.S.A. which takes about 50 p.c. 
of the world’s total. Brazil, Ghana, South Africa and India 
compete with one another for U.S.A. inaiket, Brazil has the 
advantage of being near to the U S.A. and therefore of reduced 
freight rates. The difficulties of Indian manganese in respect 
of foreign market arc the high cost of production, resulting 
from high royally rales. 

The great bulk of manganese which is exported enters the 
world markets in the form of ore. This ore is subsequently 
converted into ferro-manganese by the importing countries. 
However, U.S.S.R. exports manganese in ferroalloy form to 
countries in Europe and Asia. There is no export of manganese 
from U.S.S.R. to U.S.A. 

Manganese is not likely to be replaced by other materials 
in any of its main uses in the immediate future. Its consump- 
tion is therefore to continue in line with steel production. Any 
increase in demand for manganese in future can be met from the 
existing manganese resource. This also means that any signi- 
ficant reduction in demand is bound to affect prices. 

Zinc : — Zinc ore is generally associated with lead and 
copper ores. The use of zinc was known to men as early as 
m B.C. 

Zinc is used widely because of its malleability, ductility, 
Tesistance to corrosion and adaptability to the manufacture of 
pigments, and for the fact that it is an important alloy. It is 
extensively used now for galvanising iron and steel products, 
die casting, brass making, rolled zinc and zinc oxide. 
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The major use of zinc throughout the world is in galvanis- 
ing, and it is one that is growing in developing areas for coating 
steel sheets with zinc. Under-bodies of most cars in the U.S.A. 
use galvanised strip so that these cars can get extra-protection 
against corrosive action of salt and grit used to keep roads clear 
of snow. There is also demand for galvanised wires in connec- 
tion with structural steel work in building, railway electrification 
and bridges. Of late zinc die castings have become very im- 
portant in automobile industry. In Europe, the biggest use of 
zinc is in brass making. There is also extensive use of rolled 
zinc for roofing and roofing accessories in North-West Europe- 

The world production of zinc ore in 1970 was abqpt Cv 
million metric tons of which Canada raised about 20 p.c . 
U.S.S.R. is the second largest producer. Australia, U.S.A. and 
Peru are the other large producers 


World Zinc Ore Production 


(thousand metric tons) 


Countn 

1953 

1968 

1969 

Australia 

24:i 

422 

507 

Canada 

365 

1.155 

1,194 

Mexico 

227 

240 

255 

U.S.A. 

497 

480 

502 

U.S.S.R. 

188 

575 

610 

Peru 

127 

291 

315 

World 

... 2,760 

5,070 

5,410 


Canada is the leading zinc producing country in the world 
and raises about 25 p.c. of the worlds total. Its production 
has gone up to 1.2 million metric tons in 1969 from 383,000 
tons in 1955. The U.S.A. contributes about 10 per cent of the 
world's supply. Oklahama, New Jersey, Kansas and the Utah 
are the principal sources of supply. U.S.S.R. is the second 
largest producer of zinc ore with about 12 p.c. of the world's 
total. As a result of some recent discoveries of zinc mines, 
Australia has become the fourth largest producer in recent years. 
Northern Rhodesia contains large deposits of zinc ore, though 
present production is no indication of its large reserves. 
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The principal exporters of zinc are Australia, Belgium and 
the Congo, Canada, Italy, Mexico, Norway, Peru, Spain and 
Sweden. 

About 34 p.c. of the world's zinc reserves is in the control 
of U.S.A. capital. The zinc mines of Australia, Canada, and 
Africa which constitute about 26 p.c. of the world's zinc reserves 
are owned and controlled by British capital. 

WORLD 
ZINC ORE 
PRODUCTION 


6 - 



Fu;, No. World Zinc Ore Production 

Copper Ore t— It is one of the first metals known and 
used by men. Its great value is on account of its ability to 
conduct electricity and heat in adverse conditions with com- 
plete reliability, its great plasticity and its resistance to corrosion 
in connection with roofing, plumbing and heating services. 
The growth of copper output in the past and its present 
development are due to the fact that there is a combination 
nf properties of the metal and of the wide range of copper 
alloys that arc available in cast and wrought forms. Mixed 
'rith zinc, it produces brass; with tin, bronze; and with nickel. 
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German silver. In peacetime about 50 px. of the copper pro- 
duction is employed in the electrical industry for generators, 
motors, electric locomotives, switch boards, telephone and tele- 
graph equipment, light and power lines etc. As yet. no univer- 
sal substitute has been found for copper, though on a limited 
scale aluminium can be used as such. 

The world production of copper ore in 1970 was a little 
more than 5 million tons. U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. raise a little 
less than 1 million ton each. Chile is becoming a neat 
competitor of these two countries. There is a big expansion 
programme at Chile aimed at raising its output from 650,000 
to over 1 million tons in the next few years. There are also 
big projects in New Guinea, Australia and Iran. 
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Fig. 27 World Chopper Production 

In the U.S.A. the copper ores are found in Montana. 
Arizona, Nevada, Colorado. Utah and Lake Superior Coast. 
The greatest copper-producing area in the world is the Butte 
district (Montana) in the U.S.A. The second largest copper- 
producing district in the U.vS.A. is the Lake Superior district 
■where the mines are located in the vicinity of Houghton. The 
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U.S.A. is the leading producer in the world and contributes 
more than 30 p.c. of the world’s total. 

Chile is a large producer of copper most of which is found 
in the south-eastern parts. The reserves of copper in Chile are 
vast and are estimated to contain about one-third of world’s 
reserves. The important copper centres in Chile are Potreilios, 
and El Teniente. In Asia the position of Japan in respect of 
this metal is very enviable. Normally, Japan raises about 5 
p.c. of the world’s output of copper. Most of the copper mines 
of Japan are in Honshu. Osaka is the chief smelting and re- 
fining centre. India also produces a small quantity of copper. 

The production of copper in Europe being insufficient for 
her requirements, import from overseas is of considerable 
magnitude. The principal copper-producing countries of Europe 
are Spain, Germany, Norway and Sweden. 

The Commonwealth has increased her production enormous- 
ly within recent years and her position in regard to reserves is 
about 27 p.c. of the world's total. Canada today ranks fifth in 
copper production. Rhodesia raises an appreciable quantity. 

It has been estimated that at the present rate of consump- 
tion, the total copper reserves may l>e exhausted in fifty years. 
New reserves, however, may be discovered even in the older 
producting countries. Recent explorations have proved that the 
Katanga deposit in Congo is one of the richest in the world. 
What gold and diamonds have been to South Africa, copper 
promises to be for Congo. I'hc difficulty of securing labour 
and the excessive cost of transportation tend to check rapid 
development. 1 he other important producers are Mexico, Cuba, 
Iran and Peru. 


World Copper Ore Production 


(thousand metric tons) 


Country 

1953 

1%S 

1968 

1969 

U.S.A. 

841 

1,100 

1,093 

1,401 

U.S.S.R. 

305 

600 

850 

900 

Chile 

361 

602 

667 

669 

Canada 

230 

410 

.')75 

506 

Congo Dcm. R. 

214 

271 

321 

357 

World 

... 2.790 

4,650 

5,480 

5,940 
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Normally, five countries account for 80 per cent of copper 
production: the United States, Chile, U.S.S.R., Zambia and 
Canada. 

For technological reasons, there has been much increase of 
alternative materials as substitutes of copper, and this trend has 
reduced the growth rate of copper consumption in the developed 
countries.® 


COPPER CONSUMPTION 

2000 - 
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Fig. No. 28 Copper Consumption 

U.S.A. is the largest consumer of copper, using as much 
as between 25 and 30 p.c. of the world’s totaL In 1969, it 
consumed 1.4 million long tons out of the world’s total of 5 

* In spite of the imbalance between production and consumption, the 
copper producers are in no mood to raise the prices lest there DC exodus 
of copper consumers into substitute materials such as plastic and 
aluminium. 
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million tons. The larger demand for copper in U.S.A. is for 
defence purposes. 

It was estimated that World demand for copper in 197! 
would be to the extent of 7,5 million tons. The increased 
production from Soviet Union, Chile and Zambia created a 
surplus of over 250,000 tons and disturbed price levels. 

Increased mechanisation in copper mining has brought 
about improvement in cost of recovery. Since percentage of 
copper in many ores is very low, concentration methods at the 
mines have become more common. Much additional copper is 
recovered from ^‘trailing” and “stamp stands’*. The tradings 
are rock dumps containing copper bearing wastes, and the stamp 
stands consist of finer wastes from the mills where ore is crushed 
for concentration. Both these materials can yield significant 
quantity of copper.® 

Aluminium : — It is the most abundant metallic element, 
estimated to form about 8 p.c. of the solid portion of the earth’s 
crust. It has become very important in these days of aviation. 
Fifty years ago, its importance was practically nil. It is also 
used in motor cars, railw^ay carriages, electrical and armament 
industries. 

Aluminium is extracted from bauxite and cryolite. Jamaica, 
Fiance, Dutch Guiana, Ghana, British Guiana, Hungary, Aus- 
tralia and the U.S.A. produce bauxite.^*^ Cryolite is found only 
in Greenland. Though the Government of Greenland restricts 
the production of cryolite according to budget requirements, it 
lias never shown the least sign of differentiating between foreign 
customers. Cheap power is necessary for smelting aluminium 
ore. 

The world production of bauxite in 1970 was 50 million 
metric tons, of which Jamaica alone contributed about 9 million 
tons. Since 1952, when Jamaica raised only 420,000 metric tons, 
ilic production in that country has been on the increase. 


^ Future application of cop|>er will follow current lines, but with a 
itiuicucy to use significantly less copper for the same purpose through 
'•nprovements in designs of equipment. 

Fho discovery of massive bauxite deposits in the far north of Qjuecns* 
in Australia in 1955 has made Australia a major world force m the 
;ilvnninium industty. The current production is 2 million tons a year hut 
t*x[>ccted to rise to 8 million tons by 1972. 
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Surinam, the second leading producer, raised a little more 
than 5 million metric tons in 1969, followed by U.S.S.R. with 
5 million tons. 

The United States with a production of 2 million tons of 
bauxite has become the largest producer of aluminium and 
aluminium products in the world. It raises only 15 per cent of 
the world's total output of the aluminium ore, but is responsible 
for more than 60 p.c. aluminium production of the world. 
The U.S.A. imports about 74 p.c. of the requirement of bauxite 
from Jamaica and Surinam.^* 

Canada has an annual production of half a million tons of 
aluminium. The Canadian output can be further increased. A 
huge new plant has been erected in British Columbia for alumi* 
Ilium production, rhe U.K. aluminium production is relatively 
small, about 30,000 tons a year, and is operating at capacity 
Britain depends mainly on Canada for this metal. Canada is one 
of the largest exporters of aluminium, sends more than 400 
metric tons of unwrought aluminium, or about 85 per cent of 
its production. Of these exports, 48 per cent go to the United 
States and 41 per cent to the United Kingdom. U.S.S.R. ’s produc- 
tion of bauxite was 5 million tons in 1967, and her aluminium 
production in the same year w^as 1.3 million tons. 

The modern method of extraction has greatly increased the 
output of this metal, and consequently prices have been reduced. 
As a metal it is light, tough and non-corrosive. Aluminium 
can be easily manufactured where power is cheap. In France, 
Germany, Norway and Italy it is worked vei*)' advantageously 
because water-power is available at a low cost. 

Increases in production facilities are projected in Australia, 
India and Not way. The possibility of developing aluniiniuin 
production in North Borneo and Ghana is also being 
investigated. 

The output of aluminium metal so far has been largely con- 
fined to the developed countries because the large scale rediu* 
tion of alumina to aluminium requires an abundant supply of 
cheap electric power. The production of bauxite in the 
developed-market countries in ]f)69 was about 9 million tons. 
/ 

^ Since 197^, the demand for aluminium is on the decline in 
U.S.A. Infact, the U.S.A. is turning from a net importer to a net exporter 
of aluminium. 
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The broad pattern of trade is the export of bauxite and alumina 
from the developing countries to developed-market countries. 
The pattern is to continue for long. The world aluminium 
industry is largely in the hands of six international companies 
because the process of making aluminium has led to this con- 
centration. Bauxite ore and cheap power, so necessary for 
smelting are not found together. The developing countries are,, 
therefore, anxious to do the processing within their countries. 

Tin : — This soft crystalline metal is preferred to other 
materials for many uses due to its combination of properties 
which lead to low fusibility, malleabilit), resistance to corrosion, 
and ability to alloy with other metals. The metal is useful in 
manufacturing packing cases, tin roofing and many other articles. 
The most important single use of tin is for plating iron. The 
ability of tin to resist corrosion and its affinity to steel surfaces 
when molten have contributed to the development of tin-plate, 
which today consumes about one-third of tin production. Tin 
has considerable demand in fish and meat-packing centres. The 
principal countries noted for tin production are Malaysia, 
Bolivia, Indonesia, China, Nigeria and Congo. The other pro- 
ducers are Burma, U.K., South Africa, Portugal, Japan and 
Brazil. The U.S.A. raises an insignificant quantity of tin, rang- 
ing from 5 tons to 200 tons a year, and most of the deposits are 
either uneconomic in size or in grade. 



Fig. No. 29 World Production of Tin. 
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In Malaysia, the deposits have been worked at Perak, 
Selangor, Pahang and Negri Sembilan, the first two furnishing 
90 per cent, of the total. Small deposits are also located in 
Johore, Kedah, Kelantan, Perlis, and Trengganu. Tin mining 
and smelting is Malaysia’s premier industry. About 70 p.c. 
of the tin production of Malaysia comes from European-owned 
mines and 30 p.c. from Chinese-owned properties. The smelt- 
ing of tin is the virtual monopoly of the British companies at 
Singapore and Penang. The British companies have not only 
monopolised the smelting of tin ore mined but they also treat 
large quantities of ore imported from Burma, Thailand, Indo- , 
nesia, Japan, Australia and Africa. Export duties on tin from 
Malaysia are almost prohibitive except when these are meant 
for U.K. or Australia. This imposition of duties has led to the 
domination of world’s tin smelting industry by the British. 
The tin-deposits of Indonesia are of considerable importance. 
Most of the deposits are in Banka, Sumatra, Singkep and Bil- 
liton. From 46,000 tons in 1948, Malaysia increased her tin 
production to 73,000 tons in 1967. 

About 70 per cent of the world’s total tin supply is obtained 
from Malaysia, Indonesia, China and Thailand. In Bolivia the 
proper development of this metal is subject to many handi- 
caps, specially the absence of communications. Most of the 
tin mines of Bolivia are found at altitudes above 12,000 feet. 
The Bolivian centres are Petosi and Oruro. Indonesia was 
the second largest producer of tin in 1948. Since then its 
production has declined considerably partly due to uncertain 
political conditions within the country and partly due to com- 


petition with 

other producers of 

South-East 

Asia. 

Her pro- 

duction of tin 

in 1970 was 15,000 

tons. 



Tin Concentrates 

Production 



(metric tons) 

~ 


Country 

1953 

1963 

1968 

1969 

Bolivia 

... 35,384 

22,603 

29,568 

30,047 

Thailand 

... 10,228 

15,835 

23,980 

21,092 

Malaysia 

... .57,309 

60,909 

76,274 

73,325 

Indonesia 

... 34,365 

13,155 

16,899 

16,542 

World 

... 172,800 

143,700 

184,700 

179,600 


In 1970, the world production declined to 176,000 metric tons. 
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The world consumption of tin between 1952 and 1960 in- 
creased at a rate of 3.3 per cent a year. Since then, there has 
been a continuing displacement of tin by other materials in 
various end-uses. Consequently the growth demand is around 
2 per cent. The supply-demand situation for tin has changed 
considerably between 1960 and 1967. Till 1966, tin was in short 
supply compared to demand. After 1967, the primary produc- 
tion of the metal increased, while consumption fell. 

The greatest consumer of tin in the world is the U.S.A. 
where the meat-packing industry is practically dependent on the 
supply of tin imported from foreign countries. 

The Five-year International Tin Agreement was entered 
into in 1966. It has for its objectives the making of arrange- 
“lents which will help maintain and increase the export earnings 
? developing producing countries in particular, and the achieve- 
lent of a remunerative return to producers which will help to 
cure an adequate supply at prices fair to consumers. One of 
le factors which is causing anxieties to the producers is the 
eep rise in the production cost. Now that West Germany and 
le Soviet Union — the two big consumers have joined the agree- 
lent in July 1971, the producers may be in a position to get 
[^asonable price for their output. 

Mercury or Quicksilver'^ : — It is the only metal that is 
iquid at ordinary temperatures, and is used in pharmaceuticals, 
tidustrial and control instruments, electrical apparatus and in 
[lany other ways. In fact, mercury is called the “metal of a 
liousand uses.*’ “The poisonous quality of the metal and its 
onipounds is responsible for their broad use in inhibiting bac- 
erial and parasitic growth.” It is also used in the manufacture 
>f thermometers and barometers, in ointment, and the silvering 
>f mirrors. Mercury is handled and shipped in metal flasks, a 
single container holding 76 pounds as a standard weight. The 
'vorld production of mercury in 1970 was 9,000 metric tons, of 
'vhich Spain produced 2,000 tons, Italy 1,657 tons and U.S.S.R. 
^550 tons. The other important producers are U.S.A., China 
(Mainland), Yugoslavia and Mexico. 


As a liquid, mercury is 13.6 tiroes as heavy as water. It is the 
^^enth in historicsd order of the metals known to the ancients and was 
important in medieval alchemy. 
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Although mercury is found widely distributed throughout 
Italy, the principal deposits are in Tuscany, the Idria and 
Trieste. In Spain, the deposits are found in the Almaden mine 
in the province of Ciubad Real and in Granada and Oviedo. 
The chief States of the U.S.A. supplying mercury are, in order 
of importance, California, Orcgan, Texas, Nevada, Washington 
and Arkansas. The annual production of mercury in the U.S.A. 
is only about 800 metric tons. In Russia, mercur)^ is mined at 
Nikitova in the Donetz basin. There are a number of small 
mercury mines in Mexico, but the production is a little above 
600 metric tons, because of labour troubles and lack of indus^ 
trial equipment. 

Iron^® : — Iron is by far the most useful of all the metals. 
The success of almost every industrial enterprise depends upon 
the extensive and efficient use of machinery and other economic 
equipment made wholly or in part from iron and its alloys. 
Since leadership in industry and trade demands an abundant 
and efficient use of mechanical equipment, a plentiful supply 
of iron is always very helpful. Metallic iron is found in some 
chemical combinations mixed with a certain amount of earthy 
matter and occurring in deposits known as ore.^'^ The opera- 
tion of getting iron from the ore is known as smelting. 

Economic Factors in Iron Ore Production 

Whether or not an iron bearing rock is ore depends on 
many factors such as its demand reflected by the price of ore. 
As price goes up, many iron bearing rocks not considered iron 
ore now because of low quality or undesirable impurities or 
unfavourable geographical location, will be brought under new 
methods and techniques of mining operations for ore. ''The 
rock of today is the ore of tomorrow.” Thus, the value of an 
iron ore deposit depends not only upon its richness in iron, 
but also upon its location and the ease or difficulty of mining. 
Some of the richest iron ore deposits of the world arc at pre- 

of iron started sometime in 1500 
B.C, in Asia from where it spread to Mesopotamia, Palestine and Egvpc 
In India, the history of Iron Pillar at Delhi can he traced to S50 B.C. 

It is hardly found in metallic form but in some chemical combina- 
tions, such as (i) hematite, retl or grey iron oxide, (fi) magnetite, black- 
magnetite iron oxide, (in) siderite, iron carlxmate and (w) limonite. brown 
hydrous iron oxide. ' 
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sent of little economic value because of their remoteness from 
the great industrial centres and the resultant expense of trans- 
porting them to the places where they may be utilised. This 
is specially true of the great iron ore deposits of Southern 
Brazil which contains the largest reserves of iron ever dis- 
covered. Many impurities occur in combination with iron ore 
which are to be removed from the ore. Usually coke and 
limestone are mixed with iron ore and heated to a high tem- 
perature. Limestone absorbs the impurities of the ore. 

Improving the grade of ore by crushing, washing and 
sizing, mechanical removal of rocks of varying sizes, magnetic 
separation of ore from impurities, mixing low and high grade 
ores and sintering to suitable physical character for blast fur- 
naces are known as beneficiation practices. 

Iron is obtained from the ore by the use of coal in the 
form of coke, and its mining is therefore very much confined 
lo regions where these two minerals are found together. 
Eastern U.S.A. and Western Europe contain these two mine- 
lals in close proximity to each other. These two regions there- 
lore have the world's leadership in the manufacture of heavy 
iron and steel goods. 

Iron Prodacing Areas 

Iron ore deposits are scattered all over the world, but the 
important ones are found in U.S.S.R., U.S.A., France, Canada 
and India. 

Iron Ore Production 


(in thousand metric tons) 


Country 

195S 

i968 

1969 

U.S.A. 

... 60,179 

50,172 

52,513 

U.S.S.R. 

... 31.297 

9,549 

100,985 

Australia 

2,161 

17,192 

24,861 

Canada 

3,366 

26,280 

22,318 

France 

... 13,790 

17,962 

18,013 

India 

2,977 

17,242 

18,039 

Sweden 

... 10,176 

20,299 

20,691 

Liberia 

893 

13,292 

14,786 

Venezuela 

1,470 

9,922 

12,416 

World 

... 158,600 

370,700 

390.400 


1—12 
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j With the exception of U,K., U.S.A., and West Germany, 
the; iron ore production has increased substantially in most 
countries between 1958 and 1969, U.S.S.R., whose production 
-was one-third of that of U.S,A. has now more production than 
the latter. 

The U.S.A* raises nearly 15 p.c. of the total production 
of iron ore of the world. There are three principal belts in 
the U.S.A. producing iron ore — (a) the Mesabi range in Min- 
nesota, (b) peninsular Michigan, and (c) the Appalachians. 

PRODUCTION 

OF 

IRON ORE 

1969 

U.S.S.R. 

200 -_ 

I50H 


o 



Fig. No. 30. Production of Iron Ore — 1969 

The Alabama district in the Appalachians, though it produces 
a large quantity, suffers from being situated at a great distance 
from the ports. From the point of production, ; Minnesota 
occupies the first place, followed, in order of importance, by 
Michigan, Alabama, New York, Utah, Texas, Georgia and 
Pennsylvania. Despite enormous deposits of iron ore within 
the country, the U,S.A. imports considerable quantities of iron 
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ore from Chile, Cuba, Sweden, Spain and Africa. Besides, her 
domestic supplies of iron ore have remained the same since 
1948. 

In the United Kingdom the bulk of iron-ore supply comes 
from Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Northamptonshire, Cumberland 
aiid North Lancashire, which cannot provide the country with 
her requirements of ore. The ore averages in many cases 25 
to 30 p.c. iron. The reserves of this ore are estimated at 3 
billion tons. The country is becoming increasingly dependent 
upon imports. France obtains the bulk of her iron ore from 
the Lorraine fields, the richest area in iron ore in all Europe. 
Normandy and the Pyrenees are the two other areas of France 
; noted for iron ore. 

Norway has a considerable production of iron-ore in the 

I north almost in the Arctic Circle. Large deposits are also 
available in Central and Southern Norway. In Sweden, the 
ores are not abundant, but they are noted for their highest 
quality and contain 65 per cent iron. In Sweden, valuable 
deposits are found at Kiruna and Gallivaru in the north and 
at Dennemora in the centre. The reserves at Kiruna are esti- 
mated at 1*5 billion tons and at Gallivaru at 200 million tons. 
Most of the ore is expoited to West Germany and U.K. Spain 
is fortunate in having large deposits of iron ore. But the ore 
is little used in the country and is mostly sent to Germany 
and Britain. 

Soviet Russia is the largest iron ore producing country in 
die world. The output of iron ore in the U.S.S.R., in 1969, 
^v;is about 101 million tons out of world’s total of 340 million 

ii 

tons. In fact, U.S.S.R. has been maintaining a high rate of 
growth since 1948 wdien her production was only 16 million 
ions. Recent surveys of iron resources have revealed new sup- 
plies in Soviet Russia ; the Donetz basin and Tula are no 
longer the only suppliers. The principal iron ore regions 
irt: 

1. in the neighbourhood of Kursk; 

2. near Orsk in the Southern Urals, 

3. at Telbes in the Kuzmas region; 

4. the Murmansk peninsula; 
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5* the Magnet mountain near Magnitogorsk in the 
Urals; 

6. at Krivoi Rog in the Ukraine. This was the prin- 
cipal iron ore region before the Revolution. 

Brazil has large deposits of higher grade iron ore which 
are worked in the districts of Minas Geraes and the Itabira. 
It is believed that Itabira has the richest iron ore deposits in 
the world. These deposits are however about 320 miles from 
the nearest ports of Victoria and Aracruz. Large reserves ^ 
iron ore also exist at Urucum (Meto Grosso), Cataloa (Goias) 
and Ipanema (Sao Paulo). The iron ore production in Brazil 
in 1969 was 22 million metric tons. Brazilian production will: 
increase further with proper development of means of commu 
nication. Iron is mostly exported to Europe and U.S.A. 

Asia has large deposits of iron ore although its develop 
ment is confined to a few countries only at present. Japan 
has the most completely integrated iron and steel industry in 
Asia but her deposits of iron ore are not sufficient to meet the 
requirements of her steel industry. There are only two im* 
portant fields — one at Senin on the coast of Honshu and the; 
other at Muroran in Hokkaido. The annual production is 
about 1*2 million tons of iron ore. India's output of iron ore in 
in 1968 was about 16 million tons. In India the most impor- 
tant iron deposits are in Singbhum, Keonjhar, Bonai and 
Mayurbhanj in Orissa, where recent discoveries include wha 
appears to be a range of iron ore running almost continuoush 
for forty miles. The reserves of iron ore in India are esti 
mated at 12 billion tons, most of which are of good grade. 

Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia in Africa are likely to play 
significant role as suppliers of iron ore to Europe and U.S.A 
in the near future, partly because of their vastness of reserve 
and mainly because of Europe's increasing dependence on im 
ported ore. 

In Australia, iron ores are mined in South Australia, 
South Wales, Queensland and Tasmania. North-western 
tralia has also good grade ore. The iron ore production n' 
Australia in 1969 was more than 24 million metric tons. 
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Trade in Iron Ore 

U.S.A., Western Europe and Japan are the three leading 
importers of iron ore. Their total volume of imported iron ore 
ranges from 80 to 90 million tons. Poland, Yugoslavia, Hun- 
gary, Italy and East Germany also import iron ore. The ex- 
porters are India, Spain, Algeria, France, Brazil and Sweden. 
Small quantities are also exported by Philippines, Malaysia and 
Australia. There was a ban on the export of iron ore by the 
Australian government till 1960 in the belief that the country’s 
resources in this respect were limited. With the exploration of 
new fields, indicating reserves of more than 15,000 million tons, 
Australia has entered the world market as an exporter, and the 
chief buyer is Japan. The nearness of Australia to Japan has 
led the latter to long-term contracts to have this mineral from 
the former. This arrangement has affected the volume of 
India’s export of iron ore to Japan which normally takes 50 
p.c. of India’s iron ore. 

Although consumption and production of iron ore have 
giown at about a similar rate between 1960 and 1965, there are 
indications that supplies are in excess after 1968. The United 
States which was a large importer of iron ore in the recent 
past has revived her home output and she imports more from 
Canada than elsewhere. In 1970, U.S.A. imported about 27 
million tons of iron ore. The production of iron ore is scatter- 
ed over many underdeveloped countries in Latin America, 
North and West Africa and Asia. For most producers in Latin 
America iron ore is of secondary importance in export incomes. 
Similar considerations apply to India, Malaysia and Philippines. 
Ill West Africa, however, iron ore is of great importance as a 
source of income from export, particularly in Liberia, Sierra 
Leone and Mauritania. 

According to a United Nations Study, the demand for iron 
01 c is not likely to overtake production before 1980. '‘The 
present situation of the world market for iron ore is charac- 
tei ised by an excess of potential supply over demand and by 
relatively low price levels.” There is an urgent need of an 
mternational policy to cope with potential surplus supplies. 
Also export potential in many markets is affected by the qua- 
lity of ores, which require considerable treatment before 
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shipping. This means a substantial investment in new plants^ 
in developing areas. 


Iron Reserves 

The total iron ore reserves are estimated (1957) at about 
60 billion tons which can be exploited economically. In addi- 
tion, there are potential and marginal ores to the extent of 
150 billion tons. 

Known Iron Ore Reserves of the World^" 


(Million long tons) 


U.S.A. 

... 10,450 

Sweden 

... 2,20,‘' 

Germany . . . 

... 1.315 

India 

... 3,000 

U.S.S.R. ... 

... 2.057 

Newfoundland 

... 4,000 

United Kingdom 

... ,5.970 

Brazil 

... 7,000 

France 

... 8,165 

Cuba 

.. 3.1.59 


Mineral Fuels and Water Power 

The provision of energy to assist man in his work is an 
essential requirement for economic development. The re- 
sources for the development of power can be divided into two 
classes: (a) the irreplaceable (b) the replaceable. The solitl 

and liquid fuels like coal and lignites, peat, petroleum, natural 
gas, shale oil and materials which provide nuclear power be 
long to the first category. Among the replaceable sources arc 
wood, water power, tidal power, wind power, solar radiation, 
internal heat in, the earth, etc. The conventional sources ol 
energy today are coal, petroleum, natural gas and water. 

The increased consumption of different types of energy iiv 
recent years, has brought about some changes in the propoi 
tionate importance of each. - 

In 1953, coal accounted for about 70 px. of the world’s* 
total consumption of energy resources. In 1967, coal's share 
was a little more than 48 p.c. In contrast, the share of liquid 
fuel has gone up to 36 p.c. in 1967 from 20 p.c. in 1953- 


Zimmerman : World Resources and Industries (1951). 
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Continued growth in energy requirements throughout the 
world in general and in Europe and the U.K. in particular 
would give rise eventually to problems of supply and that in 
these circumstances the position of the energy importing coun- 
tries would become progressively weaker as the supplying 
countries inevitably increase prices both to take advantage of 
their competitive position and to meet the ever rising costs of 
developing less easily accessible reserves. 

Coal : — The ancient Chinese people discovered the use of 
coal as far back as 3,000 years ago. In modern sense, coal 
brought about industrial revolution between 1765 and 1850 
when steam-driven pump and locomotive engine were invented 
in England. Today, it is the greatest source of power' for 
manufacturing, mining and transportation. Its by-products 
are equally important for industries. The principal by-products 
are tar, ammonia, gas, coke, crude oil, benzol, naphtha, sulphur^ 
etc. The basic chemicals as well as coal tar medicines are coal 
derivatives. In addition, synthetic textiles, synthetic rubber, 
paints, plastics etc. need coal. No modern nation has become 
industrially great without access to ample supplies of coal, and 
the great industrial powers — U.S.A., U.S.S.R., Germany and 
U.K. — ^lead the world in the production of coal. There is a 
distinct correlation between the pattern of coal distribution 
and the industrial development of individual countries. The 
great industrial countries have large deposits of coal, and this 
pattern will continue till other sources of power take the place 
of coal. 

Coal: Production (Anthracite and bituminous) 

(in million tong) 



1948 

1960 

1967 

1969 

Belgium 

27 

22 

16 

13 

Germany (W) ... 

87 

143 

112 

112 

India 

31 

52 

68 

75 

Japan 

34 

51 

47 

45 

Poland 

7(» 

104 

124 

135 

U.S.S.R. 

150 

374 

414 

426 

U.K. 

213 

196 

175 

153 

U.SJV. 

-593 

391 

481 

513 

World 

1,406 

1,988 

1,919 

2,063 
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The relative proportions of fixed carbon, moisture and 
volatile material decide the rank to which coal belongs. Broadly 
speaking, its rank is high when the moisture and volatile 
material are less. Thus from high to low, the rank of coal is 
as follows: (a) Anthracite, (b) Bituminous and (c) Lignite. 
Lignite is a woody kind of coal, sometimes of a brown colour, 
and hence known as Brown Coal It contains generally 70 per 
cent of carbon and 40 per cent of moisture. This coal is pf 
an inferior type. It has value for the production of gas, syn- 
thetic liquid fuel and for domestic heating. Only in German^y 
is lignite used for fuel purposes. The world production of 
lignite in 1969 was 765 million metric tons with share of East 
Germany at 246 million metric tons, of U.S.S.R. at 140 million 
metric tons, of West Germany at 107 million metric tons, of 
Yugoslavia at 26 million metric tons and Australia 24 million 
metric tons. Anthracite is diflScult to light and burns with 
little flame but produces great heat when it burns. It is of 
the best variety but no country has large deposits of this kind 
of coal. Bituminous coal contains more than 80 per cent, of 
carbon. It is mostly used as fuel for domestic purposes, for 
transportation and for power. 

The principal coal-producing countries are the U.S.A., 
U.S.S.R., West Germany, U.K., France, Poland, Belgium, China, 
India and Australia. The leaders in the production arc 
U.S.S.R., U.S*A., West Germany and U.K. Although these 
countries support 25 per cent, of the world’s population, they 
produce approximately 60 per cent of the world’s total output 
of coal. 

The U.SA. which occupied the first position till 1969 is 
now the second leading coal producing country in the world. 
Her position is first or second after U.S.S.R. There are three 
important coal-fields in the U.S.A.: {i) the Appalachian coal' 

fields, {ii) the Rocky fields and (iii) the interior coal-fields. 
The Appalachian coal-fields from Pennsylvania to Alabama, 
contain the finest bituminous coal in the world. Pennsylvania 
alone contributes nearly half of the total supply of the U.S.A 

Bituminous coal is the source of that is, some coals leave a 

porous ^ey residue when heated in ovens with little air and relieved 
of certain volatile and liquid components. Coke is a clean efficient 
household fuel and is used in the smelting of iron ore and the manu- 
facture of steel. 
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The interior field includes Iowa, Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, 
Missouri, Dakota and Nebraska. The Rocky fields have not 
yet been fully explored because population is sparse there. 
The probable total reserves of coal in the U.S.A. are estimated 
at 2,010,537 million metric tons of which the main concentra- 
tions are in Illinois, West Virginia, Kentucky and Pennsylvania. 
There has been tremendous mechanisation in the method of 
extracting coal in the U.S.A. She is first in production of coal 
per man-day. In underground mining the average output per 
man-day is about 7 tons, and the average output in surface 
mining per man-day is from 15 to 19 tons. At the same time, 
the chances of accidents and fatalities in underground mines 
have increased with mechanisation due to explosions of methane 
gas and falls of roofs. 

Great Britain occupies the third position in coal produc- 
tion. Britain has workable reserves of coal of 43,000 million 
tons. The coal-fields of Great Britain have three great advan- 
tages: — 

(a) Coal and iron are found together. 

(b) Coal-fields are within easy reach of the sea. 

(c) Limestone, useful for smelting, is often found with 
them. 

In Great Britain there are four important coal-fields: 
(/) Scotland area, (ii) Pennine Range area, (Hi) Midland area, 
(iv) South Wales area. In Scotland rich deposits of coal are 
found in the Clyde basin, in Ayrshire and along the bank of 
the Firth of Forth. These areas have exceptional transporta- 
tion facilities by sea, canal and rail. The Clyde basin is the 
most important ship-building centre of the world. On either 
side of the Pennine Range there are large deposits of coal. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire are the two important centres in this 
area. Cotton textile industry has developed in Lancashire and 
woollen industry in Yorkshire. In the Midland area the im 
portant districts are North Staffordshire, Leicestershire, War 
wickshire and South Staffordshire, where many important in- 
dustries (like motor car, cycle, boot, lace, tobacco, iron and 
steel and watch) have developed. South Wales coal is worked 
more for export than for use as power in the local industries. 
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Till 1914 the United Kingdom was the leading coal- 
exporting country in the world. “The proximity of British 
coal districts to the sea, together with the special quality of the 
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Fig. No. IH. World ('oal Pioduction. 

coal, favoured the development of coal exports to European 
markets; so that even Germany, with an export trade of her 
own, found it cheaper to obtain coal from England for the 
districts served by her Baltic ports than to bring it overland 
from Silesia and Westphalia.” After 1921 the conditions be- 
came highly unfavourable to the British coal industry. The 
advance of oil and of hydro-electric poweiT the increased use 
of lignite, economies in combustion and the development of 
new coal resources in many countries affected her coal ex- 
ports adversely. Britain exports coal to Denmark, Sweden, 
Germany, the Irish Republic and Italy. In January 1947 the 
coalmining industry of Great Britain came under public 
ownership and control by the Nationalisation Act of 1946. A 
Board has been set up with the monopoly of working and 
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getting coal in Great Britain. The Board is concerned with 
the reorganisation and increased mechanisation of existing: 
mines and the sinking of new ones. 

In respect of anthracite and bituminous coal production* 
the Federal Republic of Germany occupies an important 
place. The production of anthracite and bituminous coal in 
Eastern Germany is only about 1*7 million tons a year. The 
Ruhr basin, Westphalia, Saxony. Silesia, and Bavaria are the 
important areas. The Ruhr basin produces about 80 per cent 
of Germany's coal. With regard to the production of lignite,. 
Eastern Germany is the greatest producer and accounts for 
about 45 p.c. of the world’s total. 

France is rather deficient in coal. Normally, France laises^ 
;il)Out 45 million metric tons of coal a year. There are small 
coalfields scattered about the country, in the Lorraine, near St. 
I'.tienne, near La Crusot and in the Rhone delta, llie total 
j)]oduction is enough to supph only two thirds of F'rance's- 
moderate industrial needs. Consequently France has to import 
(oal from other countiies. 

Soviet Russia is notv the largest coal producer. From 64 
million tons in 19!»2, the output tvas more than 650 million: 
int trie tons in 1970. I'his tremendous growth of coal output 
uas due to highly increased mechanisation of all the mining 
})to( esses and the discovery and exploitation of new fields in 
all parts of the country. The Donetz basin is the most impor- 
imt coal basin in the U.S.S.R., and provides the entire metal 
luigy of the South with metallurgical fuel. It also supplies 
power generating fuel to the entire large scale industry in the 
Southern U.S.S.R. as well as the railways of the Ukraine and 
Byelorussia. The other principal coal-fields of Soviet Russia are 
the Kuznetsk coal basin, the Karaganda basin, the Moscow basin^ 
the Pechora basin, and the Kizel and Chelyabinsk deposits in 
the Urals. The Kuznetsk basin is second in importance, though 
vvith regard to the size of coal reserves, it occupies the first 
pltice in U.S.S.R. and second in the world. This region is full 
high grade coals but distance from the industrially developed 
tteas delayed its development till recently. The Karaganda 
hasiti is situated in the central part of Kazakstan. In view of 

rapid industrial development, the annual rate of coal pro- 
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duction is to increase further. It is quite likely that coal will 
receive greater investment for expansion in U.S.S.R.'s next plan 
period.” The probable total reserves of coal in the U.S.S.R. are 
estimated at 1,322,723 million metric tons which is about 30 
p.c. of the world’s total. 



Fig No. 32. Production of Coal — 1969 


South Africa has large deposits of coal in Natal, the Cape 
of Good Hope and the Transvaal. The coal is of poor quality, 
with the exception of that of Natal. The coal production in 
the Union is about 50 million tons a year. "" 


” The total sum of investment in the coal industry for the five Neai 
period 1966-70 was 6,600 m roubles. The all-round mechanisation of mines 
has no doubt led to some decline in the number of workers. However, 
all retrenched workers are given opportunities to learn a new trade* and 
the workers’ seniority does not suffer on account of the change of pia<^^ 
ol work. 
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In 1969 Japan raised about 45 million tons of coal. la 
spite of this large production, Japan’s industrial expansion plan 
is hampered by local shortage. The two most important coal- 
fields of Japan are located in Hokkaido and in Kyushu, the 
former supplying 40 px. and the latter 50 px. of the country’s 
total coal. More than 90 px. of her coal is of mediocre quality 
— low bituminous or sub-bituminous. Her coal is not generally 
suitable for the production of high quality metallurgical coke^ 
Japan’s annual production of lignite is a little more than one 
million tons. 

China is very rich in coal but its development is slow 
because the great bulk of China’s coal lies in the midst of 
mountains in the north-western and south-western parts of the 
country, far from water transportation. These areas are also 
scantily populated and do not contain much metallic ores. 
Chinese coal is chiefly of anthracite type, and is found practi- 
call) in every province. The provinces of Shansi, Shensi, Kansu 
and Honan contain the greatest deposits of coal. The Loess 
Highlands have about 90 per cent of China’s reserves of coal. 

1 he production of coal is more than 450 million metric tons a 
year. The great progress in coal production of China can be 
appreciated from the fact that in 1948, the output was only 
yZ million tons. In fact, such progress has no parallel in the 
liistory of any country. The probable total reserves of coal in 
China amount to 1,115,098 million metric tons, which is 19 p.c. 
of the world’s total. 

India occupied the seventh place in the list of the coal- 
producing countries of the world in 1969 with her production 
of 75 million tons. The coal-fields, however, are very unevenly 
distributed, and more than 83 p.c. coal of India comes from the 
iwo fields of Raniganj in Bengal and Jharia in Bihar. Other 
fields are found in Madhya Pradesh, Andhra, Orissa, Assam and 
Rajputana. The probable total reserves of coal in India are 
71,624 million metric tons, that is 1*3 px. of the world’s total. 
In Pakistan, coal is found only in the West Punjab. The pro- 
duction of coal in Pakistan in 1969 was about M million tons 
only. 

The world’s coal reserves, estimated at 5,767,428 million 
metric tons, are distributed unevenly. U.S.A., Canada and 
Alaska have 40 px., U.S.S.R. and China 42 px., South Africa 
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4 p,c., U.K. 3 px. and India 1 px. The largest percentage is 
in U.S.A. with 35, followed by U.S.S.R. with 30 px.^« 

The large deposits and reserves, and the universal use of 
coal will keep it a wanted material for many more years even 
if in the meantime other sources of energy are further deve- 
loped. It is very doubtful whether the w^orld has sufficient 
njranium to bring about a complete revolution in the industrial 
•set up and make atomic power production available at a price 
which would seriously compete with coal. Similar doubi$ 
about the future of coal were expressed about fifty years agd\ 
when large developments in the production of petroleum and 
hydro-electricity took place. Coal remains the leading source 
•of power. 

Nevertheless, there is room for conserving this irreplace- 
able natural resource. Some of the conservation measures are 
the promotion of avoidance of waste in mining, the promo- 
tion of avoidance of waste in preparation, improvement of 
quality of lignite by using it as fuel, and pushing research 
into various improvements in coal exploitation and use. 

Petroleum^* — It is a general name given to oil, which 
flows freely or is pumped from holes or bores in the earth. 
Petroleum is associated with lowlands, generally on the flanks 
of recently folded mountains. The old block regions such as 
most of Africa, the Deccan, the Highlands of Brazil and the 
‘Shields’ of Scandinavia and Canada do not contain oil. In 
August 1859, the first oil well in the world was drilled at 
Titusville, Pennsylvania. At that time, mineral oil was known 
and used only as a primitive form of illuminant or lubricant. 
Today, it provides an immense range and variety of products 
for many thousands of different applications and meets one- 
half of the world demand for energy. Oil offers certain definite 
.advantages over other fuel inasmuch as it flows in pipes, can 


^"‘The Soviet scientists, however, claim that it contains 58 p.c. of 
ithe World’s Coal deposits. (The Statesman's Year Book 1971-72, 
p. 1411). 

**The name petroleum is derived from two Latin words: Petra 
•(rock) and Oleum (oil). Although its existence was not unknown in 
ancient times, the modern importance of petroleum dates back only to the 
mid-19th century when kerosene lamp was invented. Later, with the 
lieginning of twentieth century, the introduction of internal-combustion 
^engine made it the most wanted fuel. 
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be moved easily and fed into machines and contains a very high 
.amount of energy in relation to its weight. 

Petroleum is found in all the continents with highest pro- 
duction in North America and least in Australia. 

Region-wise Distribution of Crude Petroleum 
1970 


(In 1.000 metric tons) 


North America 

69.3,500 

Middle East 

711,940 

Far East 

60,695 

South America 

27,820 

U.S.S.R. 

.153,000 

Africa 

272,190 

Australia 

8,.350 

World Total 

... 2.334,000 


Reserves* — Proven and indicated crude oil reserves of the 
world totalled 272,402 million barrels at the end of 1968. Of 
this 50 per cent is located in the Middle East and 20 per 
cent is in North America and South America. The United 
States holds .SO, 000 million barrels, or 12 p.c. of the world total. 
The Kingdom of Kuwait on the Persian Gulf has 60,000 million 
barrels; Saudi Arabia, 47,000 million barrels; Iran, 33,500 mil- 
lion barrels; Venezuela, 16,000 million barrels; Iraq, 25,000 
million and Russia 27 ,.500 million barrels. 

I 

The other reserves are in India (500 million), Algeria (3,500 
|million), Canada (3,165 million) and Mexico (2,500 million). 

is interesting to note that in Asia, India has the highest 
|ieserve8, and the world’s highest is in Kuwait. 

At the current rate of consumption, the reserves are likely 

f io last about thirty five years. There are however chances that 
"ith the use of more sophisticated methods 50 p.c. of the re- 
lerves which are considered now not recoverable will be recover- 
Also, drilling in deep water at sea will increase the present 
erves. All the same, the relationship between production 
reserves will have to be rational. 
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The output trf petroleum has increased substantially in all 
major producing areas of the world in recent years. Also, there 
has been an increase in the sources of supply of petroleum. 
The number of countries with an annual output of more than 
10 million tons or more was 20 in 1967 as against 9 in 1955. 
Petroleum accounts for one-tenth of the total value of inter- 
national trade. It provides virtually all the exports of eight 

OIL. 

TOTAL DISCOVERED 

(in thousand million tons) 

20 

US. A 



Fig. No. 33. The shaded portions indicate oils discovered between 
1885 and 1970. The dotted portions indicate the total of reserves. 
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The leading petroleum producing countries in the world 
are U.S.A., U.S.S.R., Venezuela, Saudi Arabia, Iran and 
Kuwait. 


U»e of Oik 

The chief products of petroleum are gasoline or petrol, 
tuel oil, kerosene and lubricants. These are used in steam- 
ships, aircrafts, automobiles, rail-roads, manufacturing and 
commercial heating and domestic heating. In the total oil 
(onsumption of the world, 33 per cent account for motor gaso- 
line, 2 per cent aviation gasoline, 6 per cent kerosene and jet 
fuel, 22 per cent distillate fuel and 35 per cent residual fuel. 
Of late, the share of the oil in the total primary fuel con- 
sumption is very much on the increase in most of the indus- 
trialised countries. 

Crude Petroleum 
('000 metric tons) 



I960 

1967 

1970 

Argentina 

9,138 

15,953 

20,000 

Bahrein 

2,256 

3,469 

3,800 

Austria 

2,448 

2,685 

2,800 

Canada 

... 25,614 

47,349 

69,500 

lolumbia 

7,674 

9,603 

11,000 

ndia 

445 

5,667 

6,800 

ndonesia 

... 20,596 

25,310 

45,000 

iran 

... 52,185 

128,761 

190,000 

Iraq 

... 47,460 

60,217 

75.600 

tCuwait 

... 81,867 

115,175 

138,000 

Mexico 

... 14,171 

19,019 

21,000 

^aadi Arabia 

... 62,068 

129,304 

175,500 


... 147.859 

288,000 

353,000 

l'.S.A. 

... 347,975 

435,537 

534,000 

Venezuela 

... 152,364 

185,409 

193,000 

'^ORLD Total 

... 1056.700 

1758.700 

2334,000 


The consumption of petroleum has grown faster than the 
pnsumption of energy as a whole. 

-13 
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The main oil<onsuming countries of the world were 
U.S.A. (35 p.c.), U.S.S.R. and East Europe (15 p.c.), Japan 
(6 p.c.). West Germany (5 p.c.), Britain (5 p.c.), Canada (4 p.c), 
France (4 p.c.) and Italy (4 p.c.). 

While the consumption of oil increases by 7 per ceiitj 
annually, the general increase in respect of all energy is 5 p.c. 
annually. Thus, petroleum accounted for .H6 p.c. of the energy 
consumed in 1967 compared to 29 per cent in 1955. In con 
trast, the share of coal and lignite was 70 p.c. in 1953, but 
came down to 44 p.c. in 1969. i 

All the major powers of the world are seeking to gain 
control of oil-fields and are searching diligently for possible 
reservoirs not yet discovered. During the last few years thi 
struggle for the possession of petroleum has been so keen tha 
the control of major oil-fields has caused more Internationa 
concern than that of any other mineral. 

CRUDE PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTION 

2500- 


V) 



1961-65 *66 *67 *6g *69 


Fig. No. 34. Crude Petroleum Production 

The Leading Producers 

The US. A, is the largest petroleum producing country 
the world. It raises more than 20 per cent of the world's o\A 
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put. The supply comes from the important states of Oklahoma, 
California, Texas, Kansas, Louisiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, West Virginia and Kentucky. The oldest producing area 
includes Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia and Kentucky and raises 
oil of a very high quality. The Gulf Coast Field of Texas and 


PRODUCTION 

OF 

CRUDE PETROLEUM 



1964 66 67 68 69 1964 66 67 68 69 


u.as,R. u. aA. 



1964 66 68 69 70 1964 66 68 69 70 


Fk;. No. 85. Production of Crude Petroleum 

Louisiana is a new oil area which has been extensively deve- 
loped. California's oil production is confined to the districts 
of Los Angeles Basin, the Coastal district and the San Joaquim 
'alley. The production oil in Illinois is on the decline. A 
large portion of the petroleum of the country is exported. Its 
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markets are scattered all over the world. This is only natural 
in the case of a commodity having such important uses. Des- 
pite the enormous increase in output, the demand has gone up 
in excess of supply with the expansion of aviation, road trans- 
port and the conversion of many steamships of fuel instead of 
coal. The largest oil-field is found in East Texas. It has a 
length of about 40 miles and an average breadth of about 7 
miles; 25,800 wells have been drilled. 

I 

The United States has the largest consumption of petro-^, 
leum per head and moderate yearly rates of increase. Petro \ 
leum accounts for about 40 per cent of the total energy con 
sumption in the country. The annual rate of increase in de- 
mand for petroleum is 3 per cent. T4ie U.S.A. has been the 
largest producer of petroleum since 1913. Its share of world 
production however is on the decline even with inci easing 
output. Its present output is still about 25 p.c. of the world’s, 
total. Domestic production is protected from cheapei foreign 
crudes by import restrictions. There arc also controls on the 
expansion of oil production in the U.S.A. in order to main- 
tain the country’s reserves of oil for strategic reasons. These 
controls are leading to a steady erosion in the U.S.A.’s domi- 
nant position in the world as an oil supplier. 

Soviet Russia takes the second place iti the production of 
petroleum in the world but she leads the world in both the 
rate of growth of oil production and in the amount of absolute 
annual increase. The advances in oil production are due to the 
application of entirely new extracting processes with the result 
that the oil-bearing strata have yielded increasingly more oil. 
Her two main fields, Baku and Grozny, on opposite sides of 
Caucasus, are connected by pipe-lines with the Black Sea. Baku 
District on the Apsheron Peninsula is the leading producer of 
oil, from where the product is sent by pipe lines to Rostov and 
Batumi. The oil belt of the U.S.S.R. extends along the whole 
length of the Urals on their western side from Ukhta in the 
north to Sterlitamak in the south. Ufa in the south-western 
slopes of the Urals has become so important in recent years 
that it has come to be known as “Second Baku”. Uzbek, 
Kazakh and Turkmen in Soviet Asia contain large deposits of 
oil. In the Far East, the only Soviet oil-field is in the island 
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of Sakhalin where the annual production comes to about 1 
million tons. 

Russia has increased her oil production from 29 million 
tons in 1948 to 353 million tons in 1970. New oil pipe lines 
and new refineries near oil-consuming centres have been built 
during this period. 

In Soviet Union, the importance of petroleum has been 
steadily increasing, and in 1969 petroleum accounted for 38 p.c. 
of the total cnerg) utilization. Petroleum is a key element of 
the economic plan and of the great industrial expansion. The 
Volga-Ural region is the main producing area which has long 
distance pipe line connections to carry the output to Eastern 
Europe. 

The Soviet underwater oil-fields in the Caspian Sea pro- 
duce 6 million tons of high-quality oil a year. Situated 60 
miles out to sea from Baku, these oil-fields cover about 10 
square miles and are capable of almost unlimited development. 

The increase in oil consumption per year in terms of 
percentage in the U.S.S.R. has been 9 p.c. between 1960 and 
1970 as compared to 4 p.c. in U.S.A., 15 p.c. in West Germany, 
21 p.c. in Japan and 13 p.c. in France. Consumption of oil 
per head of population over the same period was as follows 
(in kg). 



1960 

1970 

U.S.S.R. 

:>r>o 

1,150 

U.S.A. 

... 2,860 

3,600 

West Germany 

o85 

2,200 

Japan 

.835 

2.000 

U.K. 

050 

1,900 


Venezuela which was the second largest oil producer till 
1960, is now behind the U.S.S.R. with about 185 million tons. 
The oil-fields are mostly located around Lake Maracaibo. The 
production has also been extended towards the Orinoco belt 
but in the east. 

Outside the U.S.S.R., the largest producer in Europe is 
Rumania. In Rumania, oil is found at the southern foot-hills 
of the Carpathians, from Suceava in the north to the Dainboritza 
Valley in the south. The largest oil-fields are in Damboritza 
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valley (54 p.c.), Parhova (44 p.c.), Buzau and Bacau. These 
oil-fields were first worked in the eighties of the last century. 
The development of Rumanian oil-fields was the result of the 
assistance of foreign capital and the sympathetic attitude of the 
Government. The importance of this industry to Rumania 
can hardly be over-estimated. Of the total production, between 
70 and 80 p.c. is exported. Tlie foreign exchange position and 
that of the national finances therefore depend very largely on 
oil. In 1967, Rumania raised 13 million metric tons of 
petrol ium. 

Middle East : The Greatest Oil Producing Region 

The Middle East "hh Iran, Iraq, Saudi ,\iabia, Bahrein 
and Kuwait is the most productive oil area in the world. The 
oil-fields of this region are being worked by foreign enterprise 



Fig. No. 36. Middle East Oil 

—the Iraq and Iran fields by the British, the Saudi Arabia and 
Bahrein fields by America and the Kuwait field by joint 
Anglo-American companies. With more than half the world’s 
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proved reserves, the Middle East raised about 712 million metric 
ons of crude petroleum in 1970. The area’s share of world 
)roduction rose from 6 per cent in 1938 to 23 p.c. in 1969. 
levelopment of its petroleum industry on a large scale is 
ontinuing. Several new fields have been discovered as a result 
exploration activities. Pipelines and other transportation 
acilities have been extended. The Middle East oil fields are 
kihrcin, Iran, Iraq, Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. The major 
)ortion of Europe’s demand for oil is supplied by the Middle 
uist. Because of the rapid increase in the consumption of 
)ciroleum products in Europe and the favourable competitive 
)Osition of the Middle East, the demand for petroleum of this 
rea has greatly increased. Except for the oilfields of Iraq, 
)ioduction is centred on the Persian Gulf and in its waters. 

CRUDf: Petroleum Produchon in the Middle East 
(In ’000 metric tons) 



1948 

19,58 

1967 

1970 

[Bahrein 

... 1,492 

2,034 

.3.4(59 

3,800 

fian 

... 25,270 

40,81(5 

128,761 

190,000 

fiaq 

... 3,427 

35,670 

60,217 

75.600 

Kuwait 

... 6, .393 

70,22(5 

11.5,175 

1.38,000 

Qatar 

— 

8,222 

15,479 

17,000 

Saudi Arabia 

... 19,0.')2 

.■)0,131 

129,.304 

175,500 


Iran is an important producer of oil. The existence of oil 
111 Iran has been known for centuries, but the real development 
began in 1927. Today, with more than 190 million tons of 
nutU' petroleum production, Iran is the fourth largest producer. 
ilK‘ petroleum industry employs about 90,000 Iranians. 

In Iran, the principal oil-fields are in the South-West around 
K<i/isian. These fields are at Musjid-I-Suluman, Haft-kel, 
iiich Saran, Agha Jari, Naft Safid and Lali. Musjid-I-Sulu- 
was the first to produce oil in 1908, followed by Haft-kel 
I 1928, Gach Saran in 1941, Agha Jari in 1944, Naft Safid in 
and Lali in 1948. There are pipe-lines from these oil- 
to Abadan, a port on the Shatt-el-Arab. Abadan has 
the largest oil refinery in the world, its daily capacity 
half a million barrels a day. The Iran Government 
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initiated the policy of petroleum nationalisation in March, 1951 
which brought about a sharp decline in production to 1.4 
million tons. After 1955, the output steadily increased. 

In Iraq, the oil-fields are situated at Baba Gagur, a few 
miles north of Kirkuk. The Kirkuk oil-field in Iraq stretching 
for 70 miles, is one of the greatest single oil-fields in the world. 
These oil-fields are being exploited by a British Company. 
A pipe-line has been constructed to join these fields with jthc 
Mediterranean sea-board. The pipe-line carries annually foui 
million tons of crude oil to Haifa, 620 miles away, and\lo 
Tripoli, 540 miles away. At Haifa and Tripoli the oil is loadfed 
into sea-going tankers and transported to the world’s markets. 

Kuwait, Iraq and Saudi Arabia supply about 60 p.c. of 
the world’s total export of oil. The development of the oil re- 
sources of the Middle East has reduced the demand for 
American oil in the European countries. To relieve the 
pressure of demand further for American oil, it will be neces- 
sary to solve the transportation problem in the Middle East 
by constructing pipe-lines from the Middle East fields to the 
Mediterranean coasts. At present the Middle East oil is carried 
by tanker-fleet. 

Since the crude oil production in the Middle East has 
become extremely profitable, the Government in the areas 
where the oil-fields are located are putting claims for bigger 
share in the earnings from royalties. This trend, however, has 
not resulted in a higher price of petroleum because of the con- 
stant discovery of new oil-fields. It is interesting to note that 
competition and low earnings on investments are the two 
features of the oil industry today. In recent years, the Middle 
East has been facing competition in Western Europe from North 
Africa. Algeria which started production in 1958 can now 
raise more than 44 million metric tons of crude petroleum 
Libya, too, has become an important producer. Western Europe | 
is the market for all these producers. 

Oilfields in Asia 

Outside Middle East, there are six countries in Asia whose! 
total annual production in 1969 was 40 million tons. Indonesia] 
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alone produced 36 million tons. The other producers are Bru- 
nei and Sarawak (5 m), India (7 m), Pakistan, Burma and 
Japan. Pakistan raises 500,000 tons of petroleum annually. 
In India oil is raised at present in Assam and Gujarat. Rajasthan 
and West Bengal are possible areas of oil production. In 
Burma, the most prolific oil-fields are found in Irrawady valley 
from which nineteenths of the indigenous petroleum are ob- 
tained. Burma's production in 1970 was 1 m ton. 

Oil production in Indonesia is steadily increasing, and was 
worked and financed by the Dutch and IJ.S.A. companies. The 
Indonesian Government is now following the Argentinian pat- 
tern of entering into exploration and development contracts 
with foreign companies. The importance of the oil-fields of 
Indonesia lies in the fact that this country is the only large 
producer of oil in the South-East Asia. Palembang district of 
Sumatra raises about 65 p.c. of the oil, followed by Borneo with 
20 p.c. 

Japan’s petroleum belt lies along the Japan sea-coast from 
Hokkaido on the north to Northern Honshti. The western part 
of North Honshu includes the country’s two principal oil-fields, 
the Akita and the Niigata. From these two fields, 95 p.c. of 
Japan’s domestic oil supply is derived. In 1970 Japan raised 
800,000 tons of crude oil. 


Pattern of petroleum trade and seven majors 

The pattern of petroleum trade has been determined by 
two basic factors: the concentration of the sources of petroleum 
exports in a few non-industrialised countries, and the over- 
whelming demand for petroleum by industrialised countries of 
Western Europe, the U.S.A. and Japan. Petroleum flows from 
Venezuela to U.S.A., Western Europe and Canada, from Middle 
East it moves to Western Europe, Japan, India and Australia, 
and from North Africa it goes to Western Europe mainly. 
Among the principal oil-importing regions, Western Europe 
takes the first place with 49 p.c., followed at a considerable 
distance by U.S.A. and Japan with 17 p.c. and 15 p.c. res* 
pectively. For more than a decade after World War II, seven 
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oil companies dominated the international oil business, and bad 
between them 90 p.c. of the crude reserves. These seven com- 
panies, known as seven sisters of the oil empire, are the Jersey 
Standard, Royal Dutch Shell, Mobil, Texaco, Gulf Standard oil 
of California and British Petroleum. Even today, these seven 
majors have an imposing sale, and account for 70 px. of the 
overseas crude production and a little less than 50 p.c. of refin- 
ing. The narrow band stretching from Algeria to Iran con- 
tains the world's richest reserves of petroleum, and is worked’ 
by the seven majors. The entry of new companies means chal- 
lenge to the seven majors, which maintain an international 
price structure on the basis of what they can readily market. 


Conservation of Petroleum 

The rate of growth in petroleum consumption in the world 
since 1964 has been 8 per cent a year. Although supply of oil 
from major sources is also rising at varying rates, signs of 
depletion of reserves of oil are distinct and even disquieting in 
many places. Some of the reserves will be too expensive to 
recover in competition with other energy sources. Exploration 
of new oil-fields is most active in Egypt, the U.S.A., India, 
Palestine, the U.S.S.R., Australia, Ghana, Nigeria and Burma. 
In addition efforts are being made to exploit off-shore oil 
reserves. In the U.S.A. the off-shore drilling operations in 
water as deep as 175 feet in Louisiana have made good pro- 
gress. Off-shore drilling is also becoming popular in other 
parts of the world with the Persian Gulf as the most important 
area. Off-shore drilling activity in future will extend to 
Trinidad and Borneo regions, and the North Sea. However, 
new fields will not be thcie alw^ays, or they may not last long. 
There is, however, need for conservation measures to extend 
the availability of economically recoverable reserves for as long 
a time as possible. The conservation measures should extend 
to both production and consumption. Conservation in produc- 
tion means using methods which will minimise waste in the 
process of production. Conservation in consumption refers to 
economy in marketing methods and use of other sources. 
Already, in many advanced countries, there is a slowing down 
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in the rate o£ substitution o§ petroleum for coal in industry. 
The newer sources of energy such as natural gas and atomic 
power will without doubt bring about a decline in the growth 
late of petroleum consumption. In some countries of Europe, 
alcohol is mixed with petroleum to the extent of 20 per cent 
for motor vehicles. The sources of ethyl alcohol are oil-seeds, 
;ugar-cane. potatoes and timber. Germany produces synthetic 
)ils by the hydrogenation of coal and tar. 


Future trends 

Crude oil supplies among developing countries are likely 
to increase in the Middle East and Africa. There is no immedi- 
ate fear of tightness in the world market for petroleum because 
exports of petroleum are projected to increase at a rate of about 
8 per cent per annum, a rate of increase greater than that for 
world consumption. 

In future, the composition of world trade in petroleum and 
its products wdll alter in view of the increasing growth rate of 
lefinery capacity in developed countries. The share of crude 
petroleum imports in developed countries may increase to 85 
)(‘i cent b\ 1975 from around 80 p.c. in 1966. 

The Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) was set up in 1960 with a view to co-ordinating and 
uiiifying the oil-policies of its member countries as an inter- 
;’o\ ernmental body. At present, there are eight members — 
Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Libya, Qatar, Saudi Arabia and 
Venezuela. These countries which accounted for 85 p.c. of 
‘u)rld oil exports in 1965 and contain 70 p.c. of oil reserves 
Save come in conflict with the seven majors. More recently, 
OPEC has introduced a programme to limit excess production 
in order to stabilize prices.*^ 


Oil exploration, production and marketing in the world have been 
long controlled by seven companies or seven sisters owned by the U.S.A., 
l|utch. u.K. and French. Not only are these companies the giants in 
oil world, they also determine the prices of crude petroleum and 
petrol. Recently a new force of joint ventures between oil-producing and 
consuming countries is coming up. 
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Natural Gas 

Natural gas has become the latest growing energ)^ fuel 
world-wide. It meets today one-third of U.S. energy consump 
tion and one-fifth of the energy use in the world. It is found 
commonly in association with petroleum and their geographical 
distribution is roughly similar. Natural gas is found in all tlu 
five continents. Its practical use was found in 1820 in the 
U.S.A. when a gunsmith piped gas to nearby houses to suf^ply 
light in burners. At present, it has a wide range of uses though 
the principal use remains as a clean, convenient, economical 
source of heat in homes for cooking, water heating and refri- 
geration, in commercial establishments and industries for all 
sorts of processes which require heat. In the converters ol 
steel mills, natural gas is an excellent source of heat. As fuel, 
it is used in oil refineries and gas plants. Further, much gaso 
line is obtained from natural gas. Nearly 80 p.c. of the world’s 
natural gas is raised in the U.S.A. where it is exploited in the 
Appalachians, Gulf Coast and the central region. Soviet Union 
is the second largest producer with only one-fourth of U.S.A. 

Mention may be made of Uzbekistan in Soviet Union whtie 
rich deposits of natural gas have been located in the Ferghana 
valley, Surkhan-Darya and Kashkra-Darya. The reserves ol 
natural gas in the Bukhara-Kiva are the richest in the world. 
The proper exploitation of natural gas in Uzbekistan will bring 
enormous economic changes in the future and may make import 
of coal unnecessary. Uzbekistan has already become one of the 
Soviet Union’s industrial bases. 

In Asia, the production of natural gas is confined to Iian, 
Indonesia, Japan and Pakistan, of which Indonesia aloiiej 
accounts for two-fifths of the production. A little production is 
also found in Burma and Taiwan. In Europe, the leading pr 
ducers are France, Austria, Italy, Rumania and Poland. The! 
only continent where the production is as yet insignificant isj 
Africa. 

Although most natural gas deposits have been found in 
the search for oil, there are successful explorations of natur^d 
gas close to consuming areas. The location of gas or oil deposits 
is found from rock strata in which gas or oil has been formed- 
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Natural Gas 
(M illion of cubic metres) 



1961 

1967 

1969 

Ctaiiada 

... 18,293 

48,081 

62,378 

Indonesia 

2,561 

2,776 

4,287 

Pakistan 

982 

2,012 

2,814 

Italy 

6,863 

9,354 

11,9!>9 

Mexico 

... 10,210 

16,223 

17,218 

U.S.S.R. 

... 58,981 

157,445 

181,121 

U.S.A. 

... 280,391 

514,558 

580,100 

World 

... 604,900 

823,200 

980,100 


riuf limit to which a field can expand, depends not only 
on the quantity but on the cost at which it is produced. The 
main problem in the production and marketing of natural gas 
lb the storage. Pipe lines no doubt cany gas from the field to 
(he market, but very big tanks are necessary to store reserves 
above gi'ound. 

There is need to stimulate discovery of natural gas resources. 
\lso, waste in the production of natural gas should be avoided, 
.iiid full advantage should be taken of the driving force ofi 
natural gas in lifting oil in order to get maximum economic 
ucovery of the oil and gas. 


Water-Power 

riie use of water as a natural liquid to produce energy in 
(')iiLiolied amounts has become common in countries where the 
conditions of water flow are favourable. The power of water in 
ha natural processes of nature is enormous, although so far 
a small pcicentage has been developed. The common form 
using water power is the exploitation of the difference in 
Uud or drop of water from a certain height, on streams and 
‘utis. Water-power has now become a major source of 
inechanical energ)% revealing a new phase of industrial useful- 
Hess. 

Unlike coal, hydro-electricity is inexhaustible. Water- 
I power is a perpetual mine, and every horse power generated 
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hydraulically represents an annual saving of approximately 4 
tons of coal. Its introduction has freed many countries from 
the great drawbacks arising out of the absence of coal. The 
great disadvantage of water-power is that it cannot be used 
either in aviation or in shipping. 


Geographical Conditions and Modem Adjustments 

( 

Broadly, hydel power is obtained from run of river and 
storage. The powxr output will vary in the case of rurnof 
river, depending on its flow characteristics during the yeVr. 
If the rivers run dry, the generation of power will be suspended; 
but with maximum flow, there will be increase in power 
generation. Such variations in the flow of water cannot ensure 
regular supply of power for commercial and industrial pur 
poses. Consequently, presence of certain geographical condi 
tions in locations where water power is developed, are looked 
for: 

(z) abundant precipitation, 

(ii) fairly uniform discharge of water through streams 
resulting from (a) uniforml) distributed precipitation or (b) 
regulation of stream flowing through natural lakes, forested 
water-shed or artificial storage behind dams, and 

(Hi) a rough terrain which allows the water of a stream to 
be used and re-used for power development. 

The volume of water and the height from which it falh 
will determine the amount of energy. The larger the precipita 
tion and the slope, the greater is the volume of energy. If a 
river with these ideal conditions is located near an art a of dense 
population, the transmission of power becomes comparatively 
cheap. A river or lake must be free from ice in winter. Another 
factor is the distance of the power site fromjthe consuming area. 
Generally the power is not transmitted beyond 300 miles from 
any station. The generation of electricity from the currents of 
rivers or from falls is, how^ever, extremely limited, and the most 
common practice is the construction of dams. Modem industry 
demands enormous storage reservoirs which are therefore xnadt^ 
of concrete so that dams can withstand the great pressure oi 
water. 
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In Sweden, where water power is abundant, some of the 
major sources are situated in the north — five or six hundred 
miles from the industrial south where power is needed. For 
long, these sources were not used. Recently, however, with 
the development of technique of electrical transmission at very 
high voltage, this power is brought to the south of Sweden. 


Hydro-electric Development 

The term ‘hydro-electric development’ refers to power plant 
that utilizes the force of falling water for the production of 
electric power. Electric power is a basic factor in developing 
the economy of country, and the two sources of electricity arc 
falling water and fossil fuels. Electricity from water is known 
as hydel power. The advantages of energy in electrical form 
lie in the fact that it can be transported with comparative ease 
and can be adapted to different purposes. Indeed, interchange 
of hydro-electrical power is already taking place in Europe. It 
is possible for Norway to export hydel power to Denmark and 
Sweden through high, voltage transmission, while undersea- 
transmission of Great Britain may soon be feasible through the 
development of high voltage direct current. 

At present the development of water-power is almost con- 
fined to regions of high economic standing, of which two big 
areas stand out prominently. These are (i) Eastern U.S.A. with 
the adjacent parts of Canada, and (ii) Western and Central 
Europe. More than 60 per cent of the world’s output ' of 
hydro-electric power is produced in these areas. Other coun- 
tries in order of importance are Germany, Austria, Spain and 
U.S.S.R. There are, however, immense scope and possibilities 
of water-power in Africa which has 40 per cent of the world’s 
potential water-power. 

The North-Eastern region and the Pacific North-West re- 
gion are the two important water-power areas of the U.S.A. 
New England in the eastern region and Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho make extensive use of water-power. The Niagara 
Falls also provide energy for a laige number of hydro-electric 
installations. Development ih water-power has also taken place 
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in Canada, where ‘‘practically every large industrial centre is 
now served with it". The success of the pulp paper industry 
of Canada almost depends on it. The potential water-power is 
well-distributed throughout, but the development has been 
limited as the big industrial centres are not many. In 
Northern British Columbia, Northern Manitoba and Northern 
Quebec, the power sites are almost untouched but hold out great 
promise for the future. But during winter, when the rivers 
and streams of the north are ice-bound, utilisation is greatly 
hindered. \ 

France offers unique opportunities for great development 1 
of hydro-electricity on a number of rivers like Dordogne, 
Rhone, Truyere, Creuse and Isere. The highest dam is at Bon 
on the Dordogne with 330 feet height. The manufacturing 
industries and transport of the southern side can be best served 
by water-power. France is rich in iron-ore but deficient in 
coal. So it is possible that further development in water-power 
will take place in France in the near future for the utilisation 
of her iron-ore. 

Italy and Switzerland have developed water-power to a 
great extent. In spite of the absence of coal and oil, Switzer- 
land is essentially a manufacturing country where water-power 
is utilised not only in factories but also in railways. In 1961 
Switzerland had installed capacity of hydel energy to the extent 
of 6 million kw. This tremendous increase in production 
has been possible because of the completion of a number of 
large installations in the Alpine valleys and along the upper 
Rhine between Lake Constance and Basle, as well as of smaller 
stations on the Mittelland and in the Jura valleys. In Norway 
and Sweden the streams are of major importance as sources of 
water-power. The abundant precipitation, snow-fields, glaciers 
and lakes in the highlands of Scandinavia and the number 
of falls and rapids make these rivers the most important sources 
of water-power in Europe. Germany has certain important 
installations in the south and south-west, but her resources of 
water-power are limited. 

Japan is rich in water-power. The rugged surface of the 
islands, the swift flowing streams and the heavy, well distri- 
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bated, uniform Rainfall provide ideal conditions for develop- 
ing hydro-electricity. Most of the large power sites are located 
on the eastern and southern slopes of the mountains of Central 
Honshiu. Though the rivers of Japan are comparatively small, 
they are very swift making it possible to have small hydro- 
electric power from each river. “Many of these small installa- 
tions are tied together in single power systems which supply 
the large cities’*. The first hydro-electric plant in Japan was 
established in 1892 in Kyoto on a stream flowing from Lake 
Biwa. Of the power produced, about 55 p.c. is consumed by 
industry in Japan. 


Conditions of Water-Power Development in India 

The presence of rivers and falls, abundant rainfall and 
mountains and hills have made India richly endowed with 
water power. There are, at the same time, certain disadvan- 
tages: (a) the seasonal character of rainfall and the resultant 
disturbance in the flow of water in rivers and (b) the distance 
of areas requiring power from the sites of hydro-electricity. 
Till 1947, there was not much progress of water power in India 
excepting for a few^ places in Maharastra, Kashmir, Punjab 
and Mysore. Big power projects like the Bhakra-Nangal, 
Damodar Valley, the Mahanadi Valley and others which were 
undertaken in 1948, are now supplying hydel power. 


World Hydro-Electric Capacity 

If all the physically possible sites are developed, the mean 
flow of the world’s stream can produce about three billion 
horse power. The water-power installed capacity in relation to 
potential is 40 p.c. in Austria, 20 p.c. in Norway, 25 p.c. in 
Sweden, SO p.c. in U.S.A., 45 p.c. in Japan, 16 p.c.* in Canada, 
18 p,c. in Italy and France each, and hardly 1 p.c. in India. 
I w^o factors stand in the way of their development; unecono- 
mic cost and danger to nearby areas from inundation. Apart 
horn rivers and lakes, the use of tides in places where high 
tides occur is technic?illy possible^ but the cost is high. 

1—14 
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Hydro-Electric Installed Capacity 


Brazil 

Canada 

West Germany 

India 

Italy 

Japan 

Spain 

Switzerland 

U.S.S.R. 

U.S.A. 


(in million kw.) 
1962 

4.1 

... 19.3 

3.5 

2.9 

... 13.2 

... 14,1 

5.1 

6.9 

... 18.6 

... 38.1 


1965 

1969 

5.3 

10 

30.3 

39 

3.6 

4.7 

3.5 

6 

13.9 

14.7 

16.2 

19 

8.1 

9 

8.1 

9 

22.2 

30 

44.4 

53 


Conflicts between Purposes 

Generation of electricity is one of the objectives of any 
hydro-electric development. There may be other objectives like 
irrigiation, navigation or flood control. This multipurpose deve- 
lopment entails certain problems. The volume of water neces- 
sary for irrigation is not the same throughout the year, and, 
if flow of water is regulated on the basis of the needs of irriga- 
tion, the supply of hydel power will be affected. Likewise, for 
flood control the water storage basin should be kept at a low 
level so that it can hold maximum flood water, while, on the 
other hand, generation of hydel power requires that the storage 
should be full always. Thus there are conflicts between the 
several purposes. 


Some Non-Metals 

Sulphur^^ : — It is a non-metallic element and occurs nor- 
mally in well-developed crystals and in earthy masses. The 
mineral is a very poor conductor of heat and electricity and is 
insoluble in water. Sulphur is widely used in agriculture and 
industry, mainly in the form of sulphuric acid — ^which consumes 


” Sulfur is found in forms of native sulphur, sulphides and sul* 
phates. The first two are the principal sources of sulphur. Sicily in Italy 
and the Gulf Coast in the U.S.A. are the main producers of common 
sulphur. Pyrites is an inclusive term used to designate metallic sulphides, 
and the main areas are Spain, Italy and U.S.A, 
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about three-quarters of the supply — and in other sulphur com- 
pounds, such as sulphur dioxide and carbon bisulphide. Sulphu- 
ric acid is the basis for agricultural fertilizers, such as super- 
phosphate and ammonium sulphate, and is also required in 
the production of textiles and dyestuffs and in the metallurgical 
industries. Sulphur dioxide is used mainly in the woodpulp 
industry, and carbon bisulphide in the production of viscose. 
Sulphur is also used in the production of insecticides and in the 
manufacture of rubber products and explosives. 

Sulphur is not widely distributed. It is generally found in 
volcanic regions in combination with other mineral products, 
specially with iron, lead, zinc and antimony. 

Production of sulphur is mainly confined to U.S.A., Canada, 
Japan, Mexico, Spain, U.S.S.R. and China. 

U.S.A. is the largest producer and exporter and dominates 
the world market. In 1969 U.S.A. produced 8.6 million metric 
(ons of sulphur. The known and potential sources of supply 
in the world are quite sufficient to ensure good use of this 
mineral for many years. 


PRODt cTiox OF Sulphur 

IN niE Principal Countries 

(’ooo 

metric tons) 



1961 

1969 

Canada 

841 

3,353 

China 

700 

1,066 

Japan 

... 1.900 

2,328 

Mexico 

... 1,200 

1,774 

Spain 

... 1,056 

1,234 

U.S.S.R. 

... 2,7.5,5 

3,450 

U.S.A. 

... 6.842 

8,698 


Salt : — ^Common salt is one of the most essential chemical 

t faw materials. It is found in the crust of the earth in a solid 
fonn known as rock salt or occurs in the form of subterranean 
tines. The sea is also one of the chief sources of this material, 
it is obtained by evaporating sea-water. In addition to the 
universal use of salt in food, great quantities are used in packing 
preserving fish, meat, hides and butter. Salt is used in 
manufacture of soda, glass, bleaching powder, etc. 
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The annual world production of salt is between 55 and 66 
million tons of which about two-fifths are used for industrial 
purposes. 

The production of salt is widely distributed and is. raised 
in most of the countries of the world. The principal countries 
are the U.S.A., U.K., Germany, India, France, China and 
U.S.S.R. Of the total production in the U.S.A., two-thirds are 
evaporated salt and the rest rock salt. In West Germany, 86 
p.c. is rock salt. 


Salt PRODuenoN^ 1969 


(Rock, evaporated and brine) 


(111 000 metric tons) 


U.S.A. 

... 40.1. ‘58 

Japan 

... 1,0 

France 

... 4,910 

CJanacla 

... 3,8 

Germany (W) 

... 8.901 

China 

... 15.0 

U.K. 

... 8,60.') 

Spain 

... 1.8 

India 

... r).i7r, 

U.S.S.R. 

... 12.1 

Egypt 

385 

Mexico 

... 3,3 


The salt industry is one of the most important and olde^ 
industries in India. About 60 per cent of the Indian salt is ol 
tained by evaporating sea-water on the coasts of Gujarat, Maha 
rashtra and Madras. The other two sources aie salt brine froi 
the Sambar Lake in Rajasthan and salt brine condensed on tl 
border of the Runn of Cutch. 


Graphite : It is a mineral consisting of only the eleinai 
carbon and is widely used in the manufacture of crucililc 
lubricants and lead pencils. About 70 p.c. of the annual pi(j 
duction of graphite is low-grade and is used as paint pigiiicn 
or for coating the insides of moulds for jiinootb finish. U.S.S.F 
is the leading producer, where more than one-third of 
world's total is found. "I'hc next important producer is Koiel 
though her production is much smaller than that of the foiniej 
The other producers are U.S.A., Madagascar, Ce\lon, Itah 
Austria. 

Asbeilos : — Of all raw materials for industry, asbestos i 
one of the most remarkable. It is a fibrous mineral subsian| 
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as dense as the rock in which it is encased and yet a mass of 
tiny fibres which can be separated mechanically. Its fibres can 
withstand weather, water and fire. It is a non-conductor of 
both heat and electricity. This non-metallk mineral is used 
for making fire-proof safes and vaults, and also for brake 
linings and clutch facings in automobiles. The fibre can be 
^voven into curtains for roofs and floors. 

There are three main varieties of asbestos for commercial 
use — chrysolite, amosite and crocidolite. Chrysolite represents 
!);5 p.c. of the world production and is raised mainly in Canada, 
IJ.S.S.R. and Rhodesia. Amosite is mined only in South 
Africa. Crocidolite deposits are found in South Africa, Bolivia 
id Australia, Chrysolite is .soft, flexible and is suitable for 
‘xtile processes. Amosite is hard and used in insulation boards, 
nxidolite is resistant to acid. 

The rise in asbestos production in recent years has been 
n account of the considerable extension that has taken place 
1 the use of insulating materials, both for domestic and com- 
lercial refrigeration and in the field of construction where 
lany of the new wood fibre and plaster boards and tiles incor- 
orate appreciable proportions of asbestos. 

The principal producers are Canada, Italy, Rhodesia, India 
11(1 South Africa. The world production of asbestos in 1970 
vas 4 million metric tons of which Canada raised 1.4 million 
ons. The Quebec belt which is the principal producing area is 
iliout seventy miles long and six miles wide. About 97 p.u. of 
he Canadian fibre is exported of which 60 p.c. is imported and 
onsumed in the United States, which is the largest consumer, 
(anada has about 952 million metric tons of asbestos reserves. 
IhS.S.R. is the second largest producer with about 890,000 
iciric tons. Brazil occupies the third place in respect of pro- 
uciion, and her output was 350,000 metric tons in 1970. 
^uth Africa raises 8 p.c. of the world’s total. Rhodesia, 
Mozambique, Bechuanaland and Morocco are the other produc- 

areas of Africa. India raises a small quantity of about 7,000 
of asbestos. The chief pi"oducing areas in India are Cud- 
apah district of Andhra, Singhbhum district of Bihar and 
'Jaipur and Bhilwar districts of Rajasthan. Although the 
S.A. is the world’s largest manufacturer of asbestos products. 
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its domestic supply of asbestos is very small, and most of it is 
imported from Canada. 

Asbestos Production 
(I n *000 metric tons) 

1953 ... 1,430 

1963 ... 2,640 

1966 ... 3,250 

1968 ... 3,400 

1969 ... 3,700 

Mica : — It is a certain kind of silicate mineral with a ver) 
characteristic platy basal cleavage, which is an effect of its crys 
tal structure. The development of wireless telegraphy, aero- 
nautical science and motor transport have made mica very im- 
portant for electrical insulation, in the manufacture of motors, 
dynamos, lamp sockets and high voltage induction apparatus. 
Mica is available in several varieties, but only three are most 
commonly used. These are muscovite or white mica, phlogo- 
pite or amber mica and biotite or black mica. Muscovite mica 
is the most important of all. Mica is used either as sheet or as 
ground or powdered mica. Indian mica is muscovite in variety 
and sheet in character. Canada and Madagascar are the pro- 
ducers of phlogopite mica. In the U.S.A., only a small per- 
centage is of sheet-quality, and the rest consists of ground mica. 

The chief producers are India, Brazil, Canada, and South 
Africa. 

India has for many years been the leading producer ofj 
block mica with an output more than three-fifths of the world’i 
total supply of this type. Mica is found in Bihar, Andhra (thej 
Nellore), Tamil Nadu, Kerala and Ajnrer-Merwara in Rajas 
than. 

In South Africa, the bulk of the output is from the Lomaj 
gundi district of Rhodesia. Rich deposits also exist in th^ 
Transvaal, Cape Province and Natal. India and South Afri<-^ 
are the only exporters. Although the U.S.A. is the second 
largest producer of block mica, it is a rather poor second, witl! 
only 1 p.c. In the U.S.A. mica, w’^hich is all waste and scrapj 
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is found in North Carolina and New Hampshire. Mica is also 
found in small quantities in Australia, France, Germany, 
Norway, Spain, Portugal, Soviet Union, Japan and Argentina. 

Precious Stones : — Search for precious stones is respon- 
sible to a lai^ge extent for stimulating trade and commerce. 
Diamond, ruby, sapphire, emerald and garnets are the chief 
precious stones scattered all over the globe. About 90 p.c. of 
the world’s supply of diamonds comes from Africa. Although 
the diamond fields of major importance were discovered in 
India and Brazil in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
respectively, it is Africa which dominates the world’s diamond 
markets today. The first diamond field in Africa was discovered 
in 1869. Very small quantities are also raised in Brazil, India, 
New South Wales and British Guiana. 

The industrial diamonds are in great use in the machine 
tool industry and in some newer uses such as in rock-drill heads 
for service in the mining industry. In order to grind and polish 
hard metals, lower quality diamonds are being extensively used 
nowadays. Furthennore, “diamond tools tend to supersede 
metallic tools, not only because of the increasing use of alloys 
and refractory materials which only diamond is hard enough 
to cut but also because the use of diamonds gives a higher 
degree of precision, faster working speed and longer tool life.” 

For more than two decades, Congo has remained as the 
largest producer of diamond. It raises about 50 p.c. of world’s 
total, most of which consists of industrial diamonds. The gem- 
diamonds come from the Union of South Africa and South- 
West Africa. The world production of diamonds in 1967 was 
41 million carats. 

Although India is known for its diamonds for thousands 
of years, its production today is almost insignificant. In 1969 
she produced about 12,000 carats of diamond. 

The most important feature of diamond trade is that the 
large majority of world’s diamonds go through the Central 
Selling Organisation which was evolved by a group of com- 
panies in South Africa to control a highly fluctuating market. 

Ruby and sapphires obtained chiefly from Ceylon, 
Burma and Thailand. Emeralds are worked in Columbia, 
Siberia and New South Wales. Garnets occur in Saxony, 
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Bohemia, Burma, Ceylon and the Urals. In India a small 
quantity of garnets is also raised on a commercial scale in 
Kodarma in Bihar. 

Building Stones The most widely-used of all building 
materials are limestone, traprock, marble, sandstone and slate. 
The heavy weight and cheap price do not generally permit the 
working of the building materials far from their markets. Clay 
is used for making bricks, tiles and pottery. Granite is foun^ 
chiefly in England, Sweden, France and Canada. Italy supplied 
the finest marble in the world. Marble is also quarried iif 
England and the U.S.A. Slate has a long life, being hard, dense 
and insoluble in acid. It is chiefly used for roofing, black boards 
and bulletin boards. Other uses are for table tops, school slates, 
refrigerator shelves, etc. Cement is generally prepared by mix- 
ing clay with limestone. When cement is mixed tvith sand, 
gravel or crushed stone, the product is *Voncrete”, Cement is 
extensively used in building roads, houses, streets and also in 
the construction of bridges, harbours and sea-walls. There are 
few countries which do not possess limestone and cla\ for the 
manufacture of cement. 


QIJESTIONS 

1. Cii\e a brief aaount of the world distribution of coal, its vajiou<! 
uses and l)\ -products. a)elhi, B. Com. 1971). 

2. In what conditions niav a coal mine be of greater value than 
a gold mine ? lilnstiatc )our answer with reference to the coal mine^ 
of (a) Great Britain, (b) Germany. 

3. Briefly describe liic world distribution of coal and iron with 
special reference to their economic importance. 

4. '‘The discovery of minerals and precious metals has often given 
great impetus to the development of a country.” Discuss this statement 
with special reference to North America and Sf)uth Africa. 

b. Write short notes on ilie use of any four of the following 
minerals and also state the sources of their supply: (a) Lead, (h) Tin. 
<r) Zinc, (d) Copper, (r) Manganese and (f) Aluminintn. 

~~(Cal. B.Com. 1955). 

6. Where arc the principal oil-fields of the world located? Explain 
the petroleum policy of anv of the following countries; Great Britain, 
France. Germany, U.S.S.R. and Italy. 

^ 7. ^ Di.scu8s the importance of mineral oil in mcxlcrn warfare anti 

industrial development and examine the resources in this respect of the 
leading world powers. 

8. Give a geographical account of the prindpal oil-fields of the 
Near East bringing out the }K)liiicaI and strategic significance of their 
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9. Give an account of the distribution of petroleum fields in the 
world and discuss in this connection the position of the Middle-East. 

--(Delhi, B.Com. 1958, 1971) 

10. Discuss in detail the geographical factors which are essential 
for the development of hydro-electric power. Which countries of the 
world have developed their water power resources and whv? 

>^-(Cal. B.Com. 19.56 ; Patna, M.A. 1957). 

11. Give an account of the world distribution o( ]>etroletnn and 

discuss in this connection the position on the oil -fields of the Middle 
East. ~(Cal. Intci 1955), 

12., Assess the distribution of petroleum resources in South-AV'est 
Asia and the Americas, and indicate to what (xient they are being 
exploited currenth in each case. --(Delhi, B.Com. 1957). 

l.‘l. (Compare coal, petroleum and water-powei js agents in localis- 
ing manufacturing industries with reference to tvpical areas. 

-(Bihar M.A. 1957). 

\ 4 . Desciibe brieflv the world distribution ol (oal. How does it 
(ompare with hydro-elertricity and petroleum as .source of potvei and also 
in inlluerKing the location of industries in a rountiv'^ 

--(Delhi, B.Com. 1065: 1971) 

15. Compare and contrast coal, pctioleum and h .dro.deciricity as 

sources of industrial power. Examine the natuial and economic factors, 
fa\ During the production of hvdro-electricity, (C al. B.Com, 1964), 

16. Giv(‘ a concise geo-economic account o( the livdro-electric 

development in the U.S.A. -- (Delhi B.Com. 1965). 

17. Discuss the pailern of distribution of coal reserves in the world, 

flow has this pattern infliunced the industrial development of individual 
countries? —{Delhi B.Com. 1968) 

18. Describe brieflv the relationship between energy consumption and 

economic development of a country. —(Delhi B.Com. 1971) 



CHAPTER V 


FISHERIES, ANIMALS AND FORESTS AS RESOURCES 

The Fishery Resources' ^ 

Fisheries mean the capture and the processing of sea, coastal 
and inland acquatic animals and plants as an occupation wr 
profit. Although this is an old occupation, its importance has 
increased, of late, tremendously on account of almost satura- 
tion point in respect of available arable land for food. The 
aquatic animals can be divided into three classes: fish, shell 
fish and mammals. Experts estimate that there are about 
30,000 species of fishes, many of which live only in fresh water, 
a good number are marine and a few divide their lines in 
between. Fresh-water fish are found in rivers, lakes, ponds, 
etc. and are important mainly for local consumption. The sea 
covers more than seventy per cent of the surface of the earth 
and is rich in marine resources. The fishing, however, is con- 
ducted along the continental shelves which form an extremch 
small part of the waters. Sea-water fish are important both for 
local areas and for wider demand outside. Sea-water fish fail 
into two main divisions — demersal and pelagic. Demersal fish 
(white fish) live in or near the sea-bed. Pelagic fish live in the 
intermediate waters or near the surface. 

At present in many countries fishing is carried on with 
the help of drifters and trawlers. These vessels can go very 
far and are less dependent on weather ; so they can handle 
bigger catches. The modern trawl net is dragged along the 
bottom of the sea at a rale of two to six miles an hour, and 
is finally drawn up into the trawler. Drifting is used for fisli 
living at various depths not far below the surface. A steam 
drifter carries a crew of ten and about 99 nets. These nets are 
joined together by short-ropes at the top and bottom. 


‘The term fidiery includes not only the business of catching fish " 
ordinary sense but also the taking of shell-^h, whales and other resou""' 
of the sea and of inland waters. 
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Fish Landings in the Principal Countries" 

(In thousand metric tons) 



1956 

1963 

1967 

1969 

Canada 

1,106 

1,191 

1,290 

1,408 

U.S.A. 

2,959 

2,711 

2,384 

2,495 

Peru 

453 

— 

10,110 

9,223 

India 

1,012 

936 

1,400 

1,605 

Japan 

4,763 

6,697 

7,814 

8,624 

Norway 

2,201 

1,388 

3,214 

2,481 

U.K, 

1,050 

951 

1,026 

1,083 

U.S.S.R 

2,616 

3,977 

5,777 

6,498 

World 

29,790 

46,400 

60,500 

63,100 


Principal Fishing Grounds 

In terms of quaniitv, Asia occupies the first place with 
25 million metric tons of fish catches, which is one-third of 
the world’s total. South America's catches constitute about 
one-fifth of the world’s total. Europe caught 11.2 million metric 
tons in 1969. Africa and North America caught in the same 
year about 4 million metric tons of fish each. 

The important fishing areas are found within a feur 
hundred miles of the coast. They lie partly on the shore- belt 
of shallow water which covers the continental shelf or the sub- 
merged platform surrounding the continents. Others are located 
in the elevated parts of the sea floor at some distance from the 
shore, as the Dogger's Bank in the North Sea. The shallowness 
of the water permits an abundant growth of small organisms^ 
ivhich serve as food for many small animals of the sea. These 
small animals in turn are eaten up by fish. Again, the refuse 
uiatcrials deposited by livers in the shallow water neai the 
<oast are excellent food for fish. Moreover, shallow water is the 
iicst spawning ground for fish. Efforts are being made to 
develop fishing in the deepest ocean areas as well in view of 
the increasing demand for fish. 

Another particular feature of fishing is that all the import- 
mil grounds are confined to the temperate zoneJ^ This is be- 

® Statistical Year Book. 1970, published by U.N. 1971, New York. 

• The regions of rich pastures in the ocean are at the m^Ung places 
of cold and warm currents and also where the deeper waters ot the oceans* 
as a residt of tides and currents get oxygenated. 
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^cause the warmth of the tropical water appears to favour the 
•growth of innumerable kinds of fish, including poisonous and 
inedible ^arieties. But the physical conditions of the cooler 
waters of the temperate seas favour the individual abundance 
of fewer species of fishes, many of which are valuable for 
human consumption. 

Fishing on a commercial and organised scale has not )et. 

• developed in tropical ^vaters. Apart from the fact that piesei j 
vation of fish is diflicult, the tropical waters contain innumei-l 
able species of fish — edible and poisonous. Commercial classifi- ' 
vcation of fish in such waters is also difficult to make in view of 
little rese>arch made in this regard. However, certain tropical 
regions of the Atlantic, Pacific and Indian oceans holtl out 
greater promise for fisheries. . 

There are four principal fishing grounds in the world: 
i{/) Jlie North Atlantic coast of Newfoundland, Maiiiimc 
{Canada and Netv England ; (ii) the coast of North-West Europe, 
(///) the coast of Japan ; (ixf) the North Pacific coast ol North 
America. 

The fisheries of the north-eastern sides of North America 
are based on a rich combination of rivers, ba\s and shallow 
off-shore banks. From New England to Newfoundland, along 
the coast, herring and halibut are extensively found. New- 
foundland and Labrador offer one of the best modern examples 
»of people living from one resource — so great is the dependence 
rupon fish. Two-thirds of the exports are fish products. Fishing 
is equally important for Nova Scotia, in the North Atlantic 
coast of North America the chief fishing centres are Boston, 
Halifax, St. John, Montreal and Portland (Maine), 

7'he deep sea-fisheries are confined to tfie Grand Banks 
and the south of Newfoundland, 

The North Sea is the largest fishing giound in the world. 
It is very shallow and abounds with fishing banks. It is sur- 
rounded by populous countries like Great Britain, Norway, 
Holland, Germany, France, Denmark and Belgium. Each of 
these countries takes an active part in the fishing industry. 

It is the sixth biggest industry in the U.K., where about 
24,000 fishermen are in regular employment. It is the leading 
country both for the import and export of fish. South-East 
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England and the coastal towns of Northern Scotland are the 
fishing centres. Wick, Thurso, Fraserburg, Peterhead andi 
Aberdeen are the important fishing centres of Northern Scot- 
land. In Eastern England, the important fishing centres are 
Hull, Grimsby, Yarmouth and Lowestoft. Here large quan- 
tities of herring are packed in salt and dried for export 
to the Continent. Fifty per cent of the total catch of Britain, 
is herring. Britain’s fishing industry^ falls into two main 
divisions — demersal and pelagic. Demersal fish live on or near 
the sea-bed (e,g. cod. haddock, sole, turbot etc.) while pelagic 
fish are found in the intermediate waters or near the surface 
(e.g. herring, pilchard, mackerel etc.) In the west coast of 
Britain, the lake fisheries are the most important. Grimsby, 
Lowestoft, Fleetwood and Milford are the leading ports. I'he 
greatest fish market is Billingsgate in the city of London. In: 
1970, Britain had a production of 7 million tons of fish. Al- 
though large quantities of fish are caught in the U.K., the 
counti*) also imports annually a considerable quantity. 

Norway furnishes one of the finest examples of the close 
relation between geographical conditions and the fishing indus- 
try. Numerous harbours, invigorating climate and paucity of 
agricultural land have compelled the Norwegians to look to the 
sea as an instrument of their prosperity and progress. About 
50,000 persons are engaged in the fisheries. The important 
fishing grounds are confined to the south of the Lofoten islands 
where large numbers of cod and herring are caught. Cod is- 
caught in Hammerfest and Tromso. Trondheim and Bergen 
are the centres of herring fisheries. Norway supplies over 50 
per cent of the whale oil of the world. Fish accounts for one- 
third of the total value of export from Norway. 

The coastal waters consisting of cold and w^arm currents 
around Japan constitute one of the major fishing grounds of 
tlie world. The geographical advantage of location in the 
Northern Pacific area, the modernised management of fisheries 
and the rapid formation of domestic markets have made Japan 
one of the leading countries in fisheries. Fhe fisheries are 
itnportant in the cool seas around the north of Honshiu, Hok- 
kaido and Karafuto. Many varieties of fish are found because 
of the cold and warm currents washing the west and the east 
< oasts respectively. The Japanese fishermen go as far as the 
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Kurile Islands and Kamchatka peninsula in the north-eastern 
Pacific. Japan introduced modern fishing techniques in 1910 
and by 1930 became the world’s top fishing nation. Till 1939, 
Japan accounted for one-half to two-thirds of the world’s total 
fishing. Although production dropped considerably during and 
immediately after the World War II, it reached the pre-war 
level by 1952 and in 1958 it was again the leading fishing 
nation with more than 16 p.c. of the World’s total. In 1969, tlie^ 
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Japan consumes more fish than any other country in the 
odd, and the average annual value of Japan's fisheries is 
reater than that of any other country. Exports of fish to foreign 
>untries are not proportionately large, for the major portion 
E the catches is consumed in the country. The number of 
shing ports in Japan totals more than 2,700, of which 2,269 
re used as bases for coastal fishing. There are 78 fishing ports 
hich serve as bases for deep-sea fishing and off-shore fishing, 
fearly 80 per cent of the totsJ catch of fish in Japan is obtained 
om the coasts of Hokkaido, Korea, Kurile Islands and Sakha- 
n. Cod, herring, mackerel, salmon and crab are caught in 
le west coast, while in the east coast the chief catches are 
onits, tunny and turtle. Cultured pearls are produced now- 
iays in Japan by breeding oysters and inserting in them 
rains of sand around which pearls are formed. Such pearls 
re suitable for jewellery. 

The fishing area on the North Pacific Coast of North 
.merica extends from the Gulf of Alaska to the North Cali- 
>rnian Coast. Though the region is sparsely populated, the 
shing industry has developed greatly. Salmon fisheries are of 
le greatest value to Alaska which annually produces more 
lan three-fifths of the enormous salmon catch of the Pacific 
Lmerica. The fjords and skerry coast of British Columbia make 
t an ideal fishing ground. The Fraser River, Skeena River and 
he waters about Queen Charlotte Island abound with salmon 
ish. Herring, cod and halibut are also caught for export, 
iarclines are caught off the Californian coast. The important 
ishing centres are Victoria, Sitka, Vancouver, Prince Rupert 
Island, and Portland. 

Peru in South America has had a meteoric rise as a fish- 
catching nation, and it occupies the first place in the world. 
Th(* bulk of the fish caught is anchovete, abounding in the 
Humbolt current just off the coast, and most of it is turned 
into meal and oil. The principal customers are West Germany, 
Netherlands, U.K, and U.S.A. Peru is the world's largest ex- 
liorter of fish meal, 

China is ranked as the fourth largest producer with a 
'^tch of about 5 million tons a year, and the entire productitm 

consumed in the country. Soviet Union with more than 6.4 
million tons a year is a large producer. 
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Fish is caught in many other regions. Along the north 
and eastern coasts of Australia, the coasts of Indonesia and 
the Mediterranean coasts, fish is caught and consumed. Riven 
fish is important for local consumption. The rivers of Russia, 
Central Europe, North America, India and China provide large 
quantities of fish. 


Present Position 

In 1969 the world fish catch reached the record level 'of 
6'5 million metric tons. Asia's share in the catch represented 
35 p.c. of the total. Well over half the world's fish comes 
From Northern hemisphere waters. Southern hemisphere areas 
account for about 24 p.c. of ocean caught total. Fresh water 
fish provides hardly 11 p.c. of the world catch. The largest 
group by species that are caught consists of herring, sardines 
and anchovete types of fish and account for more than 33 p,c. 
of the world catch. The next largest group consists of ctxls, 
hakes and haddocks. 

As fishes are to be exported to distant markets including 
tropical countries, the need for their preservation is a serious 
consideration of the fishing countries. Herring, salmon and 
tuna are canned to permit their durability even in hot climates. 
Herring and cod are also salted before export. Whale and seal; 
are non-edible and, of course, no fish but mammals. Thcii 
chief commercial value lies in the oil obtained from theii fat. 
Whale is generally found in the Arctic waters between Norwii 
and Newfoundland. It is also caught in the Ross Sea in tli 
Southern Fiemispherc. Seal oil is used for soap-making. 1 
skins are tanned and used for various kinds of leather good 
As the seals are found in the Arctic waters, the hunting 
really very dangerous. Newfoundland, Norway and Russia a 
the leading countries in respect of seal-hunting. 

Because of the increasing demand for oils and fats in tij 
world, there is a growing tendency' in most countries to depci 
more and more on sea than on land as a source of edible oil 
The total marine oil production in 1968 was 1 million toi 
compared to total oil and fat supply of 40 million tons. B 
big developments are taking place in South Africa, Peru 
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liiile, in addition to Icdand. Norway and Denmark to increase 
[lis production. 

Mention may be made of pearl fisheries which are in 
Jcylon, the Persian Gulf, Sulu Archipelago, off New Guinea, 
iff some parts of the Australian coast and amongst some of 
he Polynesian islands. The value of a pearl depends upon its 
ize, shape, colour, brightness and freedom from defects. The 
aost valuable pearls are those which are perfectly round ; the 
lutton-shaped ranks next, and then come the pear-shaped 
)earls. 


Exploitation and Conservation 

Although fish resources are automatically renewable on a 
ustained-yield basis, there are definite signs of depletion. The 
od production in the North Atlantic, lobster in New E n gl and 
raters, white fish in Lake Huron in the U.SA., pilchard in 
he Pacific coast and salmon in the Atlantic coast are being 
aught less in number in recent years. There is need for explor* 
ng new grounds along the Southern shores of Africa, Australia 
ind South America. In the case of fresh-water fish, the deple- 
ion comes through pollution of waters by sewage and industrial 
vastes, through silts carried into streams and through drainage 
)f lands for agriculture. With more knowledge about beha- 
'iour of fish and their life, positive devices can be introduced 
o increase the productivity of fish resources. 

Animak as a Source of Food and Raw Materiak* 

All over the world, animals are domesticated for food, 
transport, clothing and also for raw materials other than those 
for clothing. The important domestic animals are cattle, sheep, 
pig, horse, ass, camel, goat and elephant. Since animals re- 
quire a large area in which to roam and feed, the livestodk of 
the world is found in those countries where conditions are 
favourable for its growth. In densdy populated countries or 

* The statistics are based on Production Year Book 1970 of F.A.O. (1971), 

York; Statistical Year Book 1970 of United Nations, 1971. 

1—15 
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in mountainous areas, it is difficult to develop such an 
occupation. 


Livestock Population in the World 
(in million heads) 



1948-52 

1969 


1948-52 

1969 

Pigs 

... 295 

600 

Horses 

... 77 

|69 

Sheep 

... 779 

1,078 

Mules 

... 12 

16 

Goats 

... 284 

385 

Asses 

... .37 

4.3 

Cattle 

... 787 

1,279 

Buffaloes 

... 87 

49 




Camels 

... 10 

\2 


Continent-wise, Asia has the largest number of cattle 
(274 millions) and buffaloes (87 millions) ; Australia and New 
Zealand dominate in sheep (224 millions), and South America 
in horses (17 millions) and mules (6 millions). 


Animak as a Source of Food 

Animals supply food in meat and dairy produce. Meat 
animals are cattle, sheep, goats and pigs. Formerly meat 
animals were raised near the markets, but today, thanks to 
the introduction of refrigeration and improved means of com- 
munication, markets which are thousands of miles away from 
the pasture lands can be supplied with fresh meat. Meat can 
also be preserved in air-tight vessels. U.S.A., South America 
and Australia have developed the meat-canning industry to a 
great extent. Argentina holds the leading position in the meat 
trade of the world. The conditions favourable to Argentina are 
its vast grassy level plain and the nearness of the cattle-lands 
to the sea-board. In 1969, Argentina contributed 3 million 
metric tons, U.S.A. 16 million metric tons, U.S.S.R. 12 mil- 
lion tons. West Germany 3.4 million tons and Australia 2 
million tons of meat (beef, veal, pork, mutton and lamb). 

Sheep are found practically in all the continents and are 
bred for wool and mutton. Mutton sheep are best raised in 
England. Large quantities of mutton come from Australia# 
New Zealand, South Africa and Uruguay. 
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Pigs are found in every part of the habitable globe as they 
readily adapted to a new environment. They are easily 
aesticated, and are reared in large numbers in China, the 
I.A., the countries of Western Europe, Argentina and Brazil, 
aia has more than one-third of the world’s total pigs. The 
lual increase of pigs in China is to the extent of 20 millions, 
e U.S.A. is also a large producer of pigs. The maize districts 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kansas and Nebraska raise 
re than one-half of the U.S.A.’s total supply. Chicago, Kansas 
, Omaha and Milwaukee are main centres for pork 
king and bacon curing. Lard (fat from pigs) is also exported 
n the U.S.A. 

Germany, Netherlands, Denmark. Spain and Portugal are 
important pig-raising areas in Europe. 

Since the pig is a prolific breeder, it is very important 
a source of meat supply in countries of dense population, 
nerally speaking, the presence of a large number of pigs in 
ountry shows that "the pressure of population is taxing the 
Durces of the land so that- it must be used more economical- 
’ About 2.6 million pigs are exported annually, and China 
■ne sends 1 million pigs. The next important supplier is 
land. 


Cattle and Food Supidy 

No other animal has a greater place of importance than 
tile in the progress of nations, because highest physical and 
:ntal development needs diets based on dairy. Cattle is 
vided into two groups: dairy cattle and beef cattle. Breeds 
cattle are developed to produce either milk or beef with 
ciency. A cow can produce 20 times her body weight in 
flk in one year, but this means attention to breeding, pre- 
fntion of disease and other improved methods. The Worlds 
Jttle population is a little more than 1 100 million, of which 
out 108 million are in U.S.A., 180 million in India, 90 mil- 
in Brazil, and 21 million in France. Beef cattle are world- 
iic in distribution and production. Argentina, Brazil, Colom- 
K Uruguay, Paraguay, Mexico, Canada, Australia and U.S.A. 
|toduce more than their domestic needs. Continent-wise, how- 
Europe is the leading exporter of bovine cattle. 
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In respect of export of bovine cattle, Mexico occupies the 
first position followed by Ireland and Canada. 

Dairying industry which depends on climate and 

selection of cattle for milk and butterfat. Dairying has developed 
in lands of moderate coolness where rainfall is sufficient for 
the heavy growth of grass and other forage required by cattle. 
The winter in such lands is mild and therefore indoor stabling 
and feeding of cattle is not necessary. U.S A. and I^orth- 
Western Europe are the two important areas devot^ to 
dairying. Milk, butter and cheese are the main produce! In 
the U.S.A. the leading areas are Wisconsin and Illinois, ikore 
than 20 million cows are reared in the dairy farms of the UlS.A. * 

In Europe, the low countries of the north-western section 
have rich pastures. Denmark is the pre-eminent daipy-farming 
country in the wwld. Denmark's success in dairying depends 
on co-operative societies. At present there are nearly 9,000 
societies in the country. Eighty per cent of the milk is used 
for making butter, ten per cent for cheese and condensed milk 
and the rest is consumed locally. The dairy produce amounts 
to 76 per cent of the value of Danish exports. Netherlands is 
also famous for dairy produce. The other countries are Switzer* 
land, France, Sweden, Ireland, Germany and Finland. 

New Zealand is one of the leading dairy countries in the 
British Commonwealth. The Government alwa)s takes an 
active interest in farming. The butter and cheese of New 
Zealand have wide markets. The total number of dairy cows in 
1967 was 7 million and the butter-fat production w^as 215,000 
metric tons in the same year. 

The world production of milk is about 395 million tons a ^ j 
year of which 363 million tons are obtained from cows, 19 mil’ 
lion tons from buffalo (in India) and 6 million tons each from 
sheep and goats. The largest producer ii the U.S.A. with more 
than 66 million tons.*^ 

There is considerable international trade in dairy productJ> 
like milk, butter and cheese. Milk is put in markets in various 

Cow supplies 98 p.c. of the milk suppty in Europe. North 
South America and Australia. In Asia. Duttalo supplied 48 p.c. nt 
milk supply. 
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£qj.,iis — afresh, condensed and dried. Of the total volume of 
Kiilk exports, Europe accounts for two-third. 


Export of Milk, 1969 



(In 1000 metric tons) 


Netherlands 

. . . 357 Belgium 

93 

] ranee 

. . . 399 Denmark 

72 

U.K. 

Gerniaiiy (W) 

100 

Canada 

... 72 World Total 

... 1,187 


... 149 


Australia 

78 



Europe imports more than one-fourth of the world’s total 
export of milk and cream. Netherlands, Prance, Belgium, West 
Germany and U.K. are the main importers. U.S.A. imports 
a very small quantity. 

\llhough India leads in cattle production, her share in the 
export (Jairying is nil. This is because her production is still 
inadequate for internal demand. The average consumption 
of milk per head per day either in the liquid form or 
-IS milk products does not exceed 7 ounces in India corn- 
pat ed to 56 in New Zealand, 40 Denmark, 61 Sweden, 
45 .Australia, 35 Canada, 35 U.S.A., 30 France, 35 Netherlands 
and 39 Great Britain. Butter is produced in many countries 
but only a few are in a position to export it, because of internal 
demand. The principal exporters of butter are Australia, New 
Zealand, Netherlands, Denmark and Poland. The leading pro- 
ducers of cheese are U.S.A. , Argentina, France, Germany, 

; Netherlands and New Zealand. U.K. is the leading importer 
I of butter in the world, and consumes about j of world’s total, 
ik is interesting that western Europe is he largest exporter as 
as importer of butter. 

The largest production of cheese in 1969 came from U.S.A. 
h'th 1200,000 metric tons, followed by U.S.S.R. 908,000, France 
' ' W, Italy 500, Germany (West) 400, Netherlands 300, Ai^ntina 
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190 and New Zealand 98 thousand metric tons. About 86 px. 
of world's exports of cheese move from Europe, The total ex 
ports of cheese in 1969 was 670,000 and of this Europe sent 
517,000 tons, Netherlands alone handles 25 p.c. of the world’j 
export. Europe is also the largest importer of cheese, taking 
much as 90 p.c. of the world's total. 


Animals as a Source of Raw Materials 

Wool is an important animal product and holds ^ high 
place amongst textile materials. Camel, sheep and goat supply 
nearly 90 per cent of the world's total wool. So far as material 
for clothing is concerned, no animal can compete with sheep. 
New Zealand, Australia, South Africa, Uruguay, India and the 
U.S.S.R. are large producers of sheep. There are a little more 
than 1078 million sheep in the world, distributed unequally. 
About one-fifth of the sheep is found in Australia, followed hr 
New Zealand (60 million), Argentina (49 million), South Africa 
(36 million), Turkey (34 million), U.S.A. (24 million), and 
India (42 million). Sheep yielding the best wool require a dry 
warm, temperate climate and limestone soil. The best wool- 
producing sheep is 'Merino'. The great wool-producing areas 
are found in the thinly populated grasslands. Australia is the 
biggest wool producer and supplies more than one-third of the 
world's total wool production. The main sheep-belt lies on the 
leeward side of the Eastern Highlands, stretching from the 
Murray basin northward to Central Queensland. New South 
Wales has more than half of Australia's sheep. The east coast 
lands have a damp climate and therefore sheep are few there. 
Other areas in Australia are Queensland (20 p.c.), Victoria (15 
p.c.), and West Australia (10 p.c.). The important wool 
collecting centres are Sydney, Alburyr Melbourne, Geelong, 
Ballarat and Brisbane. 

Next in degree of importance is U.S.S.R. with 395,00(1 
metric tons (1968). In New Zealand the dry slopes and plains 
on the coastal sides of the South Islands maintain large floefo 
of sheep. The rich character of the country’s pasture land 
indicated by the fact that it supports 60 million sheep. 
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The production of wool on greasy basis in 1969 was 2.7 
million metric tons of which Aiutralia contributed 927,000 tons 
and U.S.S.R. 390,000 metric tons. New Zealand raised about 
330,000 metric tons. The production of wool in South 
America is a little less than that of U.S.S.R. Although the 
world production of wool has increased since 1950 by more than 
100 p.c., the main contributors are still Australia and New 
Zealand. In the developing countries, slower technical progress 
in breeding and rearing sheep and less efficient methods of 
grading and marketing with continued high costs have been 
responsible for litde expansion. The unsuitable climatic con- 
ditions and low income of consumers in these countries do not 
permit expansion of domestic use of wool. 

Wool can be divided into two classes — apparel wool and 
carpet wool. Apparel wool is produced in Australia, Argentina, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Uruguay, U.S.A., and U.K. while 
U.S.S.R., China and India produce carpet wool. 

Trade in Wool 

The world trade in wool is dominated by the countries ci 
tlie southern hemisphere. The four countries of the southern 
continents — ^Australia, New Zealand, Argentina and Uruguay 
supply about 75 p.c. of the world’s trade in wool. Although 
Soviet Union is the second largest wool producer, it does not 
export because of the increasing demand within the country. 
Australia sells about 83 p.c. of its wool production. South Africa 
a little less than 80 p.c. and New Zealand and Argentina above 
90 p.c. These countries of the Southern hemisphere have not 
developed woollen industry as the export of raw wool is found 
to be more secure economically. Also, these countries have 
attained the requisite kind of industrial sophistication much 
later than other advanced countries which had already cap- 
tured much of the international markets. Further, the inter- 
nal markets are not sufficiently large to support the woollen 
industry. India exports about 14,000 tons of raw wool, which 
is about 1 p.c. of the world’s total export. The principal im- 
porting countries are Japan, U.K., France, Italy, Belgium, 
Germany (W), and the U.S.A., which have developed lar^ 
export trade in manufactured wool. U.K. is the largest importer. 
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Europe 

France 

South America 
Argentina 
Uruguay 
South Africa 


Exporters of Wool, 1969 
(In XbouMnd metric ton*) 
92 Asia 


39 

140 

101 

38 

117 


India 
Pakisun 
Australia 
New Zealand 
World 


29 
8 
11 
736 
j 324 
y,438 


The present world consumption of wool has gone up bv 10 

aLutTn' y<^ars and the industry stains 

Ki*"' expanding world textile maSet. The 

mam problem is the shortage of wool fibres. Higher prices of 
wool often forces customers to look for synthetic vfool. Lsearch 

aS New Zealand. Australia. South Africa 

and U.S.A. to study the medium and coarse wool fibre with a 
view to increa^ng their usefulness. Virgin wool is being clL 
ed by man-made fibres and other materials. In U.S.A its !on 

pc- 

man-made fibre^in the wooTen 

from 10 p.c. In Europe, however, the use of virgin wool ^ 

uLTwoo/^'^^H remained more or iL constant. 

Unless wool production is increased and cost reduced the 

appea o synthetic fibres will become stronger. Japan has 
already switched on to substitution on a largf seal/* ^ 

is ii^^mrif ir .Its mane and hump. Camel-wool 

Centra Asia Oth^"' ^^*ca and 

wool-producing animals are the 

AnSm S frn t u ""Cl the Llama. The 

Tibetan ^a naf™ ®°uth Africa supplies 'mohair' wool. The 

important for T ^"d Southern China is 

P Its soft wool which is made into ‘Kashmere" 

tant proWnn <rf°CT?atina man-made fibre has the cons 

The Euyers are to ^L^nvInSd evZ?**'" 

the man'inade fibre has all ^ ^ introducea that 

iatte,', defect, like shrinkage of w^f "K,rfctfon“m ,S». 
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bawls. Peru and Bolivia rear the Alpaca from which the wool 
alpaca’ is obtained. Alpaca is used for linings, braids and 


WOOL PRODUCTION 

3000 “ 


U.S.S.R. 


Oceanio 


Europe 
Asia 

S. Americo 
N. America 
Africo 

1961-62 1969-70 


Fic. No. 38. Wool Production 

light cloths. The Llama, a native of Peru, yields a wool equal 
in quality to Alpaca. 

Some By-products of Animals 

The by-products of the animal industry are of great im- 
portance. These are bones, horns, hides, fat, hoofs etc. Bones 
are useful for making buttons, combs, toilet articles and the 
like. Leather is of great importance to men. Not only are 
boots and shoes made of it, but also bt^, suitcases, trunks, 
harnesses, chairs, machine-belts, automobile seats, cases for 
^ns and sundry other things. The most valuable supply of 
father materials comes from cattle, horses, sheep and goats. 
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Argentina, Uruguay, Central America, Russia, Canada and 
South Africa supply cattle-hides. Germany and the U.S.A. are 
the leaders in tanning industry (cattle-hide). More than 70 per 
cent of the U.S.A.’s leather production is accounted for by 
cattle-hides. Goat-skins are important in India, China, Spain 
and Brazil. Great Britain is the world’s leading exporter of 
leather goods and sells about 20 per cent of its output abroad. 
The leather market in the world is a shrinking one, and the 
completion from man-made materials is very keen. For almost 
every use to which leather is put, there is now a good\man> 
made substitute. Glass fibre has ousted leather from luggage 
products in the western countries. In shoe trade, however) the 
leather still dominates, though here too plastics and rubber arc 
making their presence felt. 

The animal products are mostly raised in those areas where 
the meat-packing industry is important. Furs are obtained from 
fox, mink, squirrel and ermine of the cool temperate lands. 

Animal health is key to higher output — ^Whether for meat 
or for wool, the animals must be free from disease. Disease 
among farm animals is still a continuous source of losses in all 
major livestock keeping countries. There is need to break down 
the barrier between veterinary and stock raising management. 

FOREST RESOURCES AND FORESTRY 

The importance of a forest lies in its capacity to meet a 
large number of human wants. Its earliest recognition came 
from the desire of men to have shelter for protection from 
dangers of many kinds and from inclemencies of the weather. 
Forests supplied men with wood to make weapons, to have fire 
and to build houses. Now, it has become of universal use not 
only for fuel and houses, but for thousands of purposes in 
construction and as raw materials for many industries. In a very 
real sense, the present civilisation has a wood base. 

Although one-fourth of the land surface of the earth h 
covered by forests, its distribution is very unequal in the six 
continents, because of climate and also because mankind has 
cleared forests from many areas for agiicultural lands, and other 
purposes. 
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Forest lands are divided into two classes: Commercial and 
non-commerciah Commercial forest land is forest land which 
gives products, while non-commercial is that which is not suit- 
able or available for products. 

Forest— A Multipurpose Resource 

Although every country makes uses of forest resources in 
direct or indirect forms for its economy, there are some which 
depend to a substantial degree on their forest resources. These 
countries are Canada, Sweden, Finland and U.S.S.R. 

Forests have direct and indirect uses. 

The indirect uses are the following: — (i) Forests render 
ihc climate more equable and contribute to increased rainfall. 
(ii) They increase the fertility of the soil. Forests are eflEective 
agents in the conservation of soil and moisture. By preventing 
rapid run-off by promoting percolation of rain water and by 
the binding effects of the roots on the soil, forests exercise a 
protective effect on the soil, on steep hill slopes where the 
danger of fluvial soil erosion is also the greatest. They similarly 
exercise a beneficial protective function against desiccation and 
erosion caused by winds on flat country. (Hi) They decrease 
the velocity of the air-currents. 

The direct uses of forests relate chiefly to their produce, 
such as timber and firewood, and the raw materials they afford 
for various industries. Timber is used for making boxes, 
crating, house-building materials, furniture, masts and decks 
of ships, etc. The pulp produced from wood is the most im- 
portant raw material for the manufacture of paper and rayon. 
il)e other uses of timber are those of distillation, dye-stuffs,, 
fence posts etc. Various forest products are rubber, gutta- 
percha, quinine, tar, turpentine, resin, cork, etc. The other 
important uses of forests are for the grazing of cattle, and for 
public recreation. They also afford to the villagers who live 
nearby a ready supply of materials for house-building, fuel, and 
minor forest products which add to the comforts of their lives. 

In terms of weight, wood is now second after coal among all 
raw materials produced in the world. Seven countries — Canada, 
U.S.A., Soviet Union, Sweden, Finland and Japan produce 
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;about 75 px. of the world's lumber. North America, Oceania 
and Europe which contain about 24 p.c. of the world popula« 
lion, consume more than 70 p.c. of the total industrial wood 
and the remaining 76 px. of the world's population consume 
less than 80 p.c. 

These benefits of forests can be eveiiasting if forest lands 
are scientifically managed. Forestry is the scientific manage- 
ment of forest lands for a continuous supply of products (and 
services which men can obtain from them. 

Forests can be managed on multiple-use principle in wh^ch 
forests are made to yield different benefits as are consistent wiih 
national inerest. A forest is, therefore, a multi-purpose re- 
source like a river system. 

Types of Forest 

There are three main classes of forests: (/) Coniferous soft 
wood, (ii) Temperate hard wood or Deciduous, (Hi) Tropical 
hard wood or Evergreen. 

Coniferous soft wood^ consists of pine, firs, spruces, larches, 
cypresses and junipers. One-half of all the world’s wood is 
today cut from the coniferous forests which are most wide- 
spread in cold, snowy regions like Siberia and Canada. The 
slopes of the Himalayas at an altitude of 5000 to 7000 ft. around 
Kashmir, certain remote mountains in Western China near the 
Tibetan border, the Andean slopes of Southern Chile and New 
Zealand have many coniferous trees. The pine is the most 
important soft wood and is the chief timber for commercial 
purposes. It is used for the masts and decks of ships, for the 
cases and boxes and in the manufacture of matches. It is 
obtained mostly from the forests of Canada, Norway, and 
Sweden; it is also cut in the east of the U.S.A., in Tasmania 
and in New Zealand. Pulp timbers from soft wood are exten- 
sively used for the manufacture of paper, especially for news- 
print. All important paper-making countries have local sup- 
plies of soft wood. 

^ A soft wood is a needle-leaved tree which may be evergreen 
the pines or deciduous like the Tamarack or bald cypress. 
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The temperate hard wood or deciduous woods like oak^ 
birch, beech, maple, ash, walnut and elm are mostly used m 
the manufacture of furniture^ In the world as a whole, the 
temperate hard wood furnishes 40 per cent of the total cut 
and is found best in the Alps, the Pyrenees, Central Russia, 
the middle region of Sibpria, Japan, the Appalachian region in 
the U.S.A., Patagonia and Southern Chile. 

Tropical hard wood or evergreen forests include teak, 
mahogany, ebony, rose wood and dye wood. The three great 
regions are the forests of the Amazon, known as Selvas in South 
America, the forests of the Congo basin and the Upper Guinea 
Coast-lands of Africa, and tlie forests of Indonesia. The tro- 
pical forests contain cabinet timber and dye woods. The chief 
varieties used for making the best furniture are mahogany,, 
ebony and rose wood which are mainly found in Central 
America and West Indies. The best quality mahogany is found 
in Haiti, and the interior types come from Cuba, Jamaica and 
Mexico. 

One of the serious problems in respect of movement of 
timber from one country to another is its high cost of handling 
at ports. Substantial savings can be made in transport cost if 
new ships designed for the trade using ‘‘container-type” methods 
and port handling are developed. The timber trade today re- 
lies upon tramp vessels most of which are small in size and 
do not carry more than 650 tons each. The timber transport 
horn Western Canada is depending on special timber berths or 
terminals for the bulk carriers. There is, therefore, need of 
container-style operations to carry container-style packages of 
timber instead of “jumbled length” packages in traditional 
ships, 

U.K. is the world's biggest single importer of timber desc 
pite the fact that there has been a big increase in home grown 
timber production. U.K. imported 1 million cubic metres in 
1970. The main sources are West Africa (50 p.c.), Far East 
(25 px.) and Europe (20 p.c.). 


® A hard wood tree, whether it produces a wood of peculiar hardness, 
or not, is a broad-leaved tree. 
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Estimated Production of round wocm)* 



1948 

1958 

1965 

1969 

U.S.A. 

280 

293 

228 

336 

Canada 

86 

92 

113 

112 

U.S.S.R. 

250 

351 

378 

380 

Japan 

39 

75 

59 

54 

France 

32 

42 

40 

32, 

Sweden 

38 

45 

44 

53 

World 

... 1,380 

1,794 

2,011 

2,185' 


Forest Redons 

Europe ; Nearly one-third of Europe is forest-covered. 
The continent produces 10 per cent of the world’s total supply 
of forests. Scandinavia, Finland, the Baltic regions and Northern 
Russia are covered with coniferous forests. The lumbering and 
timber industries in these countries have developed to a great 
extent because rivers provide easy transport and cheap media 
nical power. These regions are Europe’s major exporters oi 
wood products such as lumber, ties, mine props, pulp wood 
and other products. In central and western Europe, the forests 
are man-made. Land which is too rough or too elevated for 
profitable agricultural is planted to trees. In 1969 Europe 
produced 316 million cubic metres of coniferous wood and 1!^S 
million cubic metres of broad leaved wood. 

Sweden is the most important timber-producing country ir' 
Europe. Nearly 56 per cent of the total land area is covercci 
with forests. The total amount of wood is estimated at 2,100 
million cubic metres. Sweden has an annual output of aboui 
54 million cu. metres solid volume, of which coniferous timber 
is 40 per cent and pulp wood 60 per cent. Window frames, 
paper, matches, wood pulp and plywood form nearly 40 pei 
cent of Swedish exports. In Norway the forests which are one 
of the chief natural sources of wealth cover nearly one-fourth 
of the total area. About 81 per cent are pine trees. The 
forest products constitute about one-third of the total exports. 
Norway does not supply much wood to other countries but 
uses it as the basis of manufacturing industries, such as the 

• U.N, Statistical Year Book 1970 published in 1971. 
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lanufacture of pulp, newsprint, cellulose, cardboard, matches 
nd paper. *‘Beyond the home consumption of timber and 
uel wood, the essential part of the growth is consumed as raw 
laterial in the paper industry, most of which is exported''. As 
he coast of Norway is ice-free throughout the year, shipping 
5 least inconvenient for the transport of timber products. 

In Soviet Russia more than one-third of the total land is 
overed by forest. There are vast resources of pine, fir, larch 
ind spruce which are used for timber, paper making and the 
nanufacture of cellulose. The largest forest areas are 515 m. 
lectares in the Asiatic parts of U.S.S.R., 15 m. along the nor- 
[hern sea board, 25 m. in the Urals and 18 m in the north-west. 
The average annual increase of exploitable timber in North 
Russia is about 51 m. cu. metres, of which 40 to 45 m. cu. 
metres are exploited. The Urals have the same average in- 
crease. Siberia utilises approximately 70 m, cu. metres a year. 
The magnitude of the industry can be judged from the fact that 
while Soviet Russia produces about 380 million cubic metres 
of round wood, Canada raises only a little more than 100 
million cubic metres of round wood. 

North America : Nearly twenty per cent of the world's 
forest areas are confined to North America. Canada is known 
as the storehouse of soft wood supplies in the Commonwealth 
countries. Her output of timber is greater than the combined 
production of the next five leading producing countries. British 
Columbia, Northern Prairie provinces, Ontario, Quebec and 
New Brunswick have developed lumber industry. The Cana- 
dian forest industries, in order to offset depletion of the forest 
lands, have adopted modem planning methods, and undertaken 
reforestation schemes. Canada is the second largest producer 
of paper with about 110 pulp and paper mills. The manu- 
facture of pulp and paper has been one of the major reasons 
for the huge development of water power in Canada. Forest 
jland occupies about one-third of the United States. There 
^re more than 1182 different kinds of trees in the American 
Orests, Of these about 150 have commercial value, and more 
50 are widely used in the production of lumber, plywood 
woodpulp. These include douglas fir, Southern pine, oak, 
^^lock, gum, maple, spruce and cypress. There are six broad 
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forest regiom in the United States t (a) &it Northern forest 
region from New England state to Georgia through Appalachian 
mountains for white pine, (b) Central hardwood forest region 
from Connecticut westward to south for hardwood lumber pro- 
duction, (c) Southern forest region for timber, (d) Tropical forest 
region including Eastern Florida and coastal Texas with no 
commercial significances, (e) Rocky mountain forest region as 
conserver of water, and (/) Pacific coast forest region for coni- 
ferous species. 

The annual timber cut amounts to about 110 millioi^ cubic 
metres compared to annual growth of 142 million cubic metres. 
As fire takes a heavy annual toll in the forests, fire protection 
service has been organised on a large scale. 

Asia : Asia possesses 28 per cent of the world's forest. 
Siberia is covered with coniferous forests, but the dfficulties of 
working them as a result of climate and inadequate means of 
communication are responsible for the slow development of 
lumbering industry there. Japan, China and India are also 
liberally gifted with forests. 

Forests of India, Pakistan and Bangladesh 

India is very rich in forests, which cover more than one 
fifth of the total area of the country.^'* There are about 700,000 
sq. km of forests in India of which about 400,000 sq. km are 
considered commonly exploitable. 

Broadly speaking, there are four types of forests in India: 
(i) Deciduous forests, extending over large areas in the 
sub-Himalayan tract and Peninsular India. 

{ii) Evergreen forests, occurring in those areas where the 
rainfall is heavy. Such regions are the west coast 
of the Peninsula and the eastern sub-Himalayan 
tract. 

{Hi) Hill forests, varying according to elevation and rain- 
fall. In the Eastern Himalayas and Assam 
forests are full of oak and magnolia, while it^ 
Assam pine trees grow abundantly at an elevation 
of 3,000 to 6,000 feet. 

There is a proposal that the area under forests in India should be 
ateadiiy raised to SS p.c. of the total land area. 
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(iv) Littoral forests, Le., forests on the sea*coast, the 
most characteristic tree of which belong to the 
. mangrove family. 

Almost all the forests in India are located in the hills. The 
obstacles to development and present utilization are mainly two- 
iold: question of species and transportation. There are so 
many species of trees in India, that a proper classification of 
timber thereof is a big task, demanding proper survey of the 
tbrest areas. Since most of the forest areas are in the moun- 
tains. the problem of transport is a serious one, for, as yet the 
toads and railways are inadequate there. 

India produces about 23 million cubic metres of timber 
aniuuilly. Madhya Pradesh contributes one-fourth of the total. 
] he consumption of industrial wood in India is only about 
'3 lb. pen person per yeai compared to 1000 lb per person in 
1 urope and 2iS00 lb. in the U.S.A. 

Pakistan has arid country forests, extending over, Sind, 
pan ol Baluchistan and the south of the West Punjab. The 
forests cover about 1,442 square miles of area. 

Bangladesli has 8,5.58 square miles of forests. The forest 
pi ( k 1 nets of Bangladesh are timber, bamboos, resin, gum and 


Some Problems of Forestry 

Main emphasis on forests for a particular benefit or benefits 
(Iocs noi allow always the other benefits to continue. The use 
of lumber in modern construction is universal, and this has led 
to enormous development of lumbering industry.^ ‘"At present 
the amount of timber cut annually in the world is on an averag ; 
'll per cent greater than the growth of young trees’’. Ir 
Ibuopc and America, the conservation of forests is practised, 
dial is to say, only malure trees are cut: young and seed trees 
w allowed to grow. In Cmiada, the policy of the Government 
is lo encourage the “cultivation” of timber for the obvio* 
nason that saw-mills and paper-mills cannot rely on “forest- 
trees”. 


" One can liardh fuul a house where wfx>ci is not used in one form 
(^1^ anoihcr. I'he use of .steel, concrete and plastic materials has no doubt 
up, and to a certain extent reduced the demand for wood, but never- 
theless its demand is on die increase in less developed countries. 

1-16 
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Although the consumption exceeds the growth, it is assuring 
to note that there are great reserves in South America, Australia, 
Africa and South-Eastern Asia. In these areas, the forests grow 
rapidly because of the climatic conditions. Although forests 
cover only four per cent of the total area of Australia, its timber 
has acquired a world-wide fame for high quality and useful- 
ness. More than 75 per cent of the timber comes from genus 
eucalyptus, which is also used for paper-making, the manufac- 
ture of hard board and fibre board. The tropical rainj forests 
of the Queensland coast have hard woods like red cedar, 'maple, 
walnut, silky oak and rose wood. Australian pines grow in 
New South Wales and Tasmania. But the poor transportation 
facilities in these areas have made the exploitation of the forest 
products somewhat slow and halting. A complete survey of 
world*$ forest resources has never been possible, but such 
measurements as have been made indicate that the standing 
timber covers an area of about thrice the size of North America. 

If forests are to maintain their productivity, the depleting 
forces like fire, insects, disease, overgrazing, overcutting and 
waste in utilization are to be held in check. Forest productivity 
can be increased through silviculture, which means “the grow- 
ing of timber as a crop, with the objectives of large yields of 
good quality, efficient harvesting and quick and adequate ic 
forestation after removal of the mature timber’'. In fact, silvi- 
culture has now become a specialised field. 


QUESTIONS 

1. What are the principal forest regions of the tropical zone ? Describe 
their commercial importance. 

2. What are the uses of forests ? Describe the different kinds of 
forests that one comes across while going from the Equator to the North 
Pole. Mention the products of commercial importance in each. 

(Indian Wtitute of Bankers, 1967). 

3. Describe the forest regions of the temperate zone. Discuss in this 
connection the importance of forest-products of Scandinavia and the Baltic 
States. 

4. In which countries of the world is the economy dependent to an 

appreciable degree, on forest resources ? Make a comparative study of the 
forest leaources of these countries. — (Delhi B.Com. 1968) 

5. Describe the distribution and economic uses of coniferous forests 

of the world. — (Cal. Inter., 1955). 

6 ‘"The forest is a national resource ; like a river-system, it is ? 
multi-purpose resource.*' Explain the nature and extent of forest unh' 
sation in Europe and North America, — ^(Patna M.A., 1957)* 
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7. Give an account of the principal types of forests and their wnM 

distribution. Indicate the relationship between the climate and the devd- 
}pment of forests. —(Cal. Inter., 1957) 

8. Mention the regions of soft wood foresu in the world and explain 
(be geographical factors determining the loation of paper industry. 

-(Delhi B.Com. 1960). 

9. Examine the physical conditions that are the characteristics of 
>hc great fishing grounds. Illustrate your answer by examples. 

—(Cal. B.Com, 195S). 

10. Write a short essay on the fishing industry of Japan or Norway. 

11. Account for the location of the fishing grounds of the 

Avorld and indicate their chief markets. Give a comparative idea of their 
lotal catdb. —(Cal. B.Com. 19^). 

12. Describe briefly the principal fishing areas of the world and 
account for the rapid growth of modem fishing along the shores of Japan. 

—(Delhi B.Com.-1971). 

13. Give a geographical account of the commercial fisheries in the 
'ligh-raiddle latitudes of the Northern hemisphere. 

—(Patna University, M.A. 1956; Delhi B.Com. 1957). 

14. “The ocean and the land have their rich pastures and barren 
deserts." Discuss this statement with reference to the oceans as sources 
of food products. 

15. Loate the major fishing grounds of the world and give their 

...haracteristics. Explain why commercial fishing is undcv'elopcd in tropical 
waters. —(Cal. B.Com. 1964; Delhi B.Com. 1964). 

16. Describe the industries of (t) Sheep rearing and (ti) Dairy farm- 
ng as they are carried on in Australia and New Zealand. 

17. What are the conditions of sources in the production of com- 
mercial wool ? Illustrate your answer with reference to New Zealand, 
South Africa and Australia. 

18. Desaibe the distribution of sheep in North America, Australia 
and New Zealand. Under what conditions does this animal thrive best ? 

19. About four-fifths of world's export of wool come from Australia, 

South Ameria and South Africa. Desaibe the conditions unda which 
'beep are reared in these southan continents and explain why the woollen 
industry has not developed in any of them in spite of an abundance of 
the 1 . 1 W material. —(Cal. B.Com. 1955). 

20. Write an explanatory account of the diSaent types of pastoral 
tcupations to be met with in Australia and New Zealand. 

-(Cal. I.Com. 1956). 

21. Examine the position of southan continents as producers of raw 

»o(il and manufacturers of woollen goods. —(Patna M.A. 1957). 

22. What are the geographical and economic conditions for the 

fievelopment of dairy industry ? Mention the countries which have sj)e- 
-laliscd in this industry. — (Punjab B.Com. 1957). 

23 . Explain the factors which have stimulated the development of 

commercial dairy farming in certain parts of the world. Discuss into- 
><itional trade in dairy products. —(Delhi B.Com. 1969). 



CHAPTER VI 


INDUSTRIALISATION AND INDUSTRIES^ 

All over the world, men in their efforts to raise living 
standards are putting to use their increasing knowletjlge oi 
science and technology to various economic activities] The 
economy that is emerging is industrialisation. \Grc‘at 
Britain was the first country to transform its econonn oC agii- 
culturo and commerce to that of industry. T he highh indus- 
trial countrie.s are U.K., West Germany. France, Belgium, 
Sweden and Austria in Europe, U.S..\. and Canada in North 
Ametica, Japan in Asia arrd South Africa in y\frica. Each ii;b 
brought about the industrial transformation in its own way in 
Tine with the physical environment and people's culture. TTicir 
success and prosperity have inspired other countries of the 
world to change their economy to industrialisation. In a sense, 
this is the age of total industrialisation. Although there is a 
tremendous gap in respect of industrial perforniatrces between 
those which had earlier starts and titose which have just started 
industrialisation, ethos is pronounced in the lattei. 

The desire for the development of industries necessarily has 
led each country to search for suitable hxations within ib 
border. 

In the beginning of industrialisation, the emphasis was on 
the nearness to raw materials and coal, anti all industries woic 
localised in places where these were available. .Subsequentb. 
the discovery of hydro-electricity permitted industries to lotatc 
outside coal fields but well within easy reach of raw materials. 
Thus, the presence of iron, coal and hydro-electricity along with 
availability of labour and transport facilities came to be the 
deciding factors for location of certain l)ig manufacturing indu.s- 
tries. The modern considerations are the cost of produt t ion- 
government policy, regional balance in economic dcvelopiiienl. 
availability of managerial talents and the scope for the use of 
teclinology. 

‘ All figures in this Chapter have tieen taken from Statistics, Annual 
1970, United Nations (1971) and the Statesman Year Book 1971-72. 
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Factors in Location of Industries 

In spite of the fact that production in industrial units is 
hardly done in the open and that indoor temperature can be 
controlled, the influence of climate is best seen when, other 
factors being equal, the choice between two places is made on 
the ground of better temperature, less dust and reasonable 
humidity. 

Nearness to sources of power is a powerful geographical 
factor inasmuch as modem industry consumes a large amount 
of power, derived from coal, petroleum or water. In the past, 
the concept of nearness was used in the context of physical 
picsence of the power and raw material in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Today, this “nearness” means that power is 
available without much difficulty from the point of view of time 
and cost. If the source of power is coal, its availability near 
the location is an advantage because coal is bulky, and will 
increase the cost of production if imported from a distance on 
paxinent of heavy freight. “Nearness ’ may be 500 miles, if the 
fTeighi charges and the total cost of bringing it to the indus- 
iiial site arc reasonable. Since freight rates in water transport 
auTower than those of railways, coal movements between coun- 
tiics normally take place through the former. 

All countries do not possess oil fields, yet there is hardly 
any country which does not use oil as a source of power for 
sonic industries. Here, the problem of distance has been solved 
bv the introduction of ‘tankers’ for the movement of oils and 
of cost by the opening of refineries in many countries. 

While coal and oil are international from the point of view 
of movements, hydro-electricity is strictly national in use for 
industry. It is possible no doubt to transmit hydel power to a 
^Hstance of 300 to 400 miles, but not beyond. When an indus- 
try depends on hydel power, the physical distance from the 
hvdio-electric centre is always within this distance. 

No modern industry can grow unless there is a continuous 
supply of raw materials in quantity necessary at a particular 
puuit of time. I'his means that there should be access to supply- 
<utas which may be within the country or outside. Because 
uf various tariff restrictions imposed by individual countries for 
strategic or commercial reasons, or because of high cost of tran- 
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sportation, the choice of supply-areas is limited. The sources 
of industrial raw materials are agriculture, mining, livestock, 
forestry and fishery. These primary industries are scattered 
throughout the world, and so also the different products of a 
particular primary industry. Consequently, the sources of a 
particular raw material for an industr)^ may be world-wide. 
While geographical accessibility is assured by the development 
of transport:ation, the economic and political obstacles not 
easy to overcome. i 

The object of locating industries near the* sources o{ such 
raw materials is to set off the loss on operations from the saving 
in the transport cost. 

This may result in a location, distant from market. But. 
if the marketing cost is higher, the pull may be in favour ol 
nearness to market. Where both the raw materials and markets 
are geogiaphically separated, the pull in favour of one of them 
will be decided by the cost of transport,® 

Can a location stay good always ? Many locations of older 
industries are considered poor although they were excellent at 
the time when industries were started. The scope and range 
of raw materials are too wide today as an industry may require 
supplies from many directions. Also, an industry cannot also 
always be near the market because the market itself may be 
nation-wide or even international in character. So the main 
consideration is a location which will keep the sum total oi 
freight cost at minimum. 

Secondly, in older specialised locations there has been a 
large concentration of similar and other industries from the 
advantage in respect of labour, power, transport and finance. 
This concentration has however produced strains on land, 
transport and other services. Also, the concentration has led 
to disparities in the level of economic development between dif- 
ferent regions of a countrj. In most countries, therefore, the 
governments are anxious to see a balanced development of 
industries, permitting every region to gel benefits in respect of 
employment opportunities and of technology. New industries 
are coming up in new sites. 


* See Sargent Florence, The Logic of Industrial Organisation, 1933^ 
pages 44 46. 
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Thirdly, the second World War had demonstrated the need 
for strategic locations in the case of certain industries. Since 
then, such strategic sites have been selected for the develop- 
ment of many industries even in normal times. The site may 
not enjoy normal economic advantages, but higher considera- 
tions about defence and safety will prevail in its favour. 

Man-Power in the Growth and Development of Industries 

Locational factors alone do not ensure the growth of an 
industry unless the man-power is sufficiently competent to get 
benefit out of them. The locational factors are passive, and the 
active forces come from men who organise the resources, techno- 
logy and efforts in an industry. This is true of all countries — 
developed and underdeveloped, of all industries — capital inten- 
sive and labour intensive, and of all markets — complicated and 
simple market structures. The differences in innovations and 
productivity and therefore in growth of the different countries 
of the world are due to the quality of their man power. 

The man power for an industry consists of management 
and labour. Both are economic resources, and both can be 
scarce in spite of the laige number of men in a country. Today, 
most industries are large in size and complex in activities ; the 
markets are large and market structures and mechanisms are 
complicated ; technological developments are frequent ; invest- 
ment of capital is enormous ; and society’s expectations from 
industry are articulate. 

All these characteristics suggest that human agents in 
modern industrial set-up must have the abilities and motiva- 
tion for giving a kind of performance which will help an industry 
to achieve the goal. Abilities come from skills and knowledge 
while motivation is the outcome of the presence of certain 
factors like type of management within an industry. Without 
abilities in men, no industry can succeed. Consequently, all 
important industrial countries have taken serious steps to deve- 
man-power through technical education, professional orga- 
iiisations, and other measures. It has become quite common 
for underdeveloped countri^ to import technical know-how 
use in industries. There is, in addition, technical collabo- 
ration between countries for the development of industry. 
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Finally, the process of industrialisation is accelerated only 
when technological improvements and practices are introduced. 
Technological gaps account for the slow rate of growth of 
industries. The task of closing the gap depends far more on 
the nature and scale of a country’s industrial organisation and 
the efficiency with which it works than upon any other singly 
factor. The application of science to industry depends upon the 
close relationship between research effort and the projduction 
and marketing process. 


Conclusion 

Industrialisation does not depend merely on the physical 
possession of raw materials and power within the boundary of 
a country; nor can a good location by itself be of an\ help in 
extending markets. These are powerful contributing faciois, but 
the essential factor is tiie man power wliidi alone will dctti- 
mine the extent of growth. Since manpower growth is not 
static, an industry can gather strength in course of time, how 
ever weak it may be curienth. 


TYPICAL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
IN THE WORLD 

The Iron and Steel Industry 

The basic importance of iron and steel in the economy and 
welfare of any country is most considerable. In fact, modern 
civilization rests on iron and steel as it is difficult to conceive 
of shelter, protection, conveniences, and luxury without iron and 
steel. Although its use was known for thousands of years, till 
1350 A.D. iron was produced by the reduction of iron from iron 
ore in a single step by using charcoal as fuel to remove foreign 
matters.*^ The product was known as sponge iron as it looked 
very much like a large black sponge. At present, the term 
used to mean any kind of iron or steel made dirceth' from iron 
ore, unless it is made in blast furnace when it is known as pi^ 

^ The earliest production of iron for use was pjerhaps made m an 
area between the Black Sea and the Caspian Sea sometiine in 1^^^, * 5 
The art of iron smelting became known by 1300 B.C. in the whole 
Middle East. 
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iron. Cast iron made out of pig iron by running into moulds 
of the shape of the articles required. Since there are still im- 
purities like sulphur and phosphorus, cast iron is brittle and 
(unnot be welded. One great advantage of cast iron is that it 
(an stand great heat. When impurities are removed from pig 
iion, the product is wrought iron, and this can be welded. 
Sled is pure iron to which a little carbon is added to harden it. 
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Fio. No. 39. tVorld Pig Iron and Ferro Alloys Production 


f^ig iron — a product of blast furnace, is the basis of iron 
and steel industry. It is named so because sand pig beds were 
nsed to cast the molten iron which ran through a long groove 
^nd thence into many smaller grooves at right angles, to give 
lilt appearance of a litter of pigs nursing at the side of mother 
P>g- The essential raw materials for the production of pig iron 
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are iron ore, fuel, flux and air blast. The iron ores commonly 
used in the making of pig iron are the oxides of iron. The 
percentage of iron that is required in an iron-bearing mineral 
for smelting may be between 25 and 70 p.c. Coke is the prin- 
cipal fuel for pig iron, though use of charcoal is still common 
in certain countries. The carbon in ^e coke unites with the 
oxygen of the ore under heat, and allows molten iron, to fall 
to the bottom of blast furnace being free from oxygeni Lime- 
stone or dolomite facilitated this smelting of iron ore, ind was 
thus called a ‘*flux'’. \ 

Another factor is the weight of the atmospheric air that 
can be blown in for the combustion of the coke in making pig 
iron. The air must contain a certain amount of moisture in 
the air blast all the time. 

Pig iron is subject to refining process in order to convert 
it into wrought iron or steel, after the removal of impurities 
like carbon and silicon. When carbon is reduced to a certain 
minimum it is steel, and when fully removed it is wrought iron. 
There are many methods of converting pig iron into steel such 
as the cementation process, the crucible process, the Bessemer 
process, the open-hearth method, and the electric furnace. 

Pig-iron and Ferro-alloys 
(I n ],(K)0 metric tons) 



195S 

196S 

1969 

U.S.A. 

70,035 

66,998 

88,570 

U.S.SJI. 

27.415 

58,691 

81,634 

West Germany 

14,094 

23,014 

34,015 

Japan 

4,653 

20.434 

59,444 

France 

8,767 

14,507 

18,623 

U.K. 

11,352 

13,912 

16,653 

China (Mainland) . . . 

2,234 

17,000 

19,000 

India 

1,804 

6,742 

7,501 

World Total 

168,200 

281,200 

417,200 


The world production of pig iron and ferro-alloys was 417 
million metric tons in 1969 as against 168 million in 1953- 
U.S.A. with about 89 million tons is still the world’s largest 
producer ; U.S^.R. is a very close second with 82 million tons. 
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Between 1953 and 1969, many countries have made great pro- 
gress in the production from a small beginning. These coun- 
tries are India, Italy, Bulgaria, Mexico, Yugoslavia and Finland. 
Kowhere else in the world the progress has been so stupendous 
in recent years as in Japan which is now the third leading 
producer of pig-iron and ferro-alloys. 
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Fig. No. 40 Crude Steel Production — 1969 

Causes of Location and Concentration 

The geographical reasons for the localisation of iron and 
steel industry have undergone considerable changes in respect 
of emphasis. In the beginning, when the industry was started 
(a) local deposits of iron ore, 

(5) presence of charcoal from forests, 

(c) nearness to stream for power in blast furnaces, and 

(d) local demand 
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were the deciding factors. Later on, the industry also developed 
near coalfields because of the use of coal in place of charcoal. 
Ai present the more important factors, apart from deposits of 
some iron ore and coal, are (/) the availability of technical skills, 
(ii) the easy access to sources* of iron ore and coal through 
transportation facilities, (Hi) cost of transportation, (iv) the 
scope and ease of controlling ore, coal and limestone <j^eposiis, 
and transport organisations for integiated production,] (i>) the 
growth of industries requiring useful iron and steel products 
as in automobiles, railways, machine tools, farm equipment, 
etc., and (x>i) general technological progress through research 
to permit use of new methods and techniques as a routine. 

It is clear tliat modern iron and steel industry is based on 
knowledge of technology and organisation, and only a few coun- 
tries have therefore the capacity and capability of developing 
it. The availability of iron ore and energy within a region 
no doubt still remains the main consideration, but all iron ore 
producing countries are not necessarily the producers cd ^ted. 

In 1969, out of the world’s total production of 572 million 
metric tons of crude steel, six countries — U.S.A., U.S.S.R., Japan, 
West Germany, U.K. and France produced 408 million nieirk 
tons, that is, about 78 p.c. of the world’s total. These ix 
countries, on the other hand, raised only about 60 p.c. of the 
world’s iron ore in the same year. The distribution padern 
of world crude steel produc'tion has not uudergone much ciKun'c 
during the last 20 years except in terms of quantities prcKlince!. 

Crude S i eel PRODu< ;rio\ 

(In 1,000 metric tons) 



1953 

1967 

1969 

U.S.A. 

101.250 

115.406 

128.151 

U.S.S.R. 

:58.128 

102,224 

1 10,328 

Japan 

7.<i62 

62.1.54 

82,166 

Germany (W) . . . 

18,]0.S 

36.744 

4.5,316 

U.K. 

17,891 

24,278 

26,422 

Italy 

.‘’.,.500 

1.5,890 

16.428 

France 

9,997 

19,65.5 

22, .5 11 

India 

l^.'ll 

6,380 

6.464 

World 

234,700 

493,000 

672.300 
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The most interesting fact in the production of steel is the 
competition between U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. From 12 million 
ions of steel by U.S.S.R. as against U.S.A. production of 72: 
million tons in 1945, U.S.S.R. raised it lo 110 million tons in 
19()9 compared to 131 million tons by U.S.A. In 1971 U.S.S.R. 
hail 121 million tons, but in the same year, the U.S.A. pro- 
duciion came down to 112 million tons. U.S.S.R. has plans., 
to laise the production to 131 million tons in 1973. 

Iron and Steel Industry in U.S.A. 

] he iron and steel industry is most intimatel v associated 
with the economy of the U.S.A. as more than 40 p.c. of its 
imiustiial population are engaged in the manufacture and use 
()] non and steel. 


Causes of Growth 

A (oinbination of circumstances was responsible for the 
iKi’iiining of Iron and Steel industry in the U.S.A. The pre- 
sence ol low grade deposits of iron ore along the Atlantic Sea- 
hoaid, the ahimdant virgin forests as sources of charcoal, 
'^iicariis for power for air blasts and the difficulty of importing 
sicci goods from Europe encouraged the colonists to w^ork local 
(onsuinpiion. Till 1865, the industry was characterised more* 
cx])anded output than b\ improvement in technology. 
Jlureafter, technical advances and consolidations of steel com- 
paiiKs icsulted in economies of operation and enormous pro- 
cliiciion. Chirrently, the iron and steel industry of the U.S.A. 

loHinost ill die world in respect of production, improved, 
iiRicdluroical and mechanical techniques, best beneficiation of 
lowei grade iron ore and advanced research for improving 
i^Hihods. The products are pig iron, raw steel, steel by open 
htaiih, steel by electricity and steel by basic oxygen. 


Sources of Iron Ore 

i he chief sources of domestic iron ore are (a) the Mosabi 
|ang(‘ near the Western side of the Lake Superior, (b) the Pen 
Michigan between Superior and Lake Michigan, and; 
(0 the Appalachians, specially in the district of Alabama. 
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The domestic production of high grade iron ore is not 
adequate enough to meet the demand of the iron and steel 
industry, and imports are obtained from Venezuela, Canada, 
Peru, Chile, Sweden, Liberia, Brazil, Mexico, Algeria and 
Spain. Normally, the United States imports 25 per cent of 
her requirements. 

Centres of Steel Production 

There are four principal centres of iron and steely produc 
tion in the U.S.A., (a) Pittsburg district, (6) Lake-side centres, 
(c) New England region, and (d) the Alabama district. 

Pittsburg district has remained a major producer ever since 
it started production. The centres are Pittsburg, Alleghanv, 
Akron, Warren and Sharon which specialise in production 
mostly of locomotives, engines and machinery. Local coal 
comes from the North Appalachian fields, and iron from the 
Lake Superior region. 

Lake-side centres owe their importance to the locations 
near the Great Lakes which not only provide facilities in trans- 
port and easy access to markets but also help the movements 
of iron ore to the east from the Superior region and coal to the 
west from Pennsylvania. The centres are Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee and Duluth with specialisations 
in agricultural implements, machine tools, automobiles, loco- 
motives and machinery. 

Birmingham in Northern Alabama is a great centre of iron 
and steel production, and has developed on account of the local 
rich coal mines, an extensive bed of iron ore, presence of lime* 
stone and dolomite, and cheap local labour. In fact, it has all 
the factors that make a centre great in leadership.*^ The reasons 
for her not being the leader, are her distance from the indus- 
trial north-east, absence of inland water transport nearby and 
the greater enterprising spirit of her rivals in the North. 

New England region comprising eastern Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and New Jersey, has iron and steel production 
a very long time. The earlier factors like local supplies of 

* Andrew Carnegie the founder of the Steel Corporation in Pittsburg 
predicted that Birmingham would be the future iron and sted centre 
America. 
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ore, presence of forests for charcoal, streams for power and the 
local market for agricultural implements are no longer power- 
ful enough compared to other areas. Partly because of geogra- 
phical inertia and mainly because of specialised character of her 
steel produced from a union of domestic and foreign ores, the 
i^egion has a number of centres like Sparrows Point, Worcester, 
Bethlehem and Philadelphia 

Markets for Iron and Steel of the U.S.A. 

( Since the country is the largest consumer of steel in the 
porld, the U.S. markets are mostly for the products from steel 
(like automobiles, refrigerators, washing machines, industrial 
machines, rail road cars, etc. 

The U.S.A. does not export pig iron although a small quan- 
Py of iron ore to the extent of 1 million tons is exported to 
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Japan. The markets for U.S. steel products, liowever, aie 
world-wide, and the bigger consumers are the U.K., Japun. 
Latin America. Canada, Philippines, U.A.R., Italy and 
Thailand. 

Of late, the U.S. steel interests have become serionsh (..i,- 
cerned about the rapid growth of Japan’s steel production capa- 
city for export and the steady gains that imports of steel arc 



making in theii market. The imports of iron and stecl-tuil^ 
pioducts are of the value of $1020 million a year. In futuic. 
'ome measures for protectionist statutory action are bkeh !<’ 
take place, against Japan. Amazingly, however, the ^ ^ 

supicmacy in steel and pig-iron production has not only 
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jhallenged but actually taken over by the U.S.S.R. from 1971, 
because of the decline in the production in U.S.A. from 1970 
onward and of the increase in production in U.S.S.R. from the 
^ame period. The U.S.S.R. is yet to reach the peak production 
of U.S.A. in 1969. 


Iron and Steel in U.S.S.R. 

U.S.S.R. is the second leading producer of iron and steel 
in the world, being behind U.S.A. only by a narrow margin of 
production. Its rate of growth since 1948 has been much faster 
than that of any other country in the world. The trend in steel 
production has upward movement due to the priority given to it 
l)\ the Government and State ownership of the industry. 


Iron and Steel Production 
(’000 tons) 



Pig iron 

Ingot steel 

RoUed steel 

1950 

19 

27 

21 

1960 

47 

65 

51 

1964 

62 

85 

57 

1966 

70 

97 

77 

1967 

74 

102 

81 

1969 

81.6 

110 

76 


With 121 million tons steel production in 1971, U.S.S.R. 
now occupies the first position in the world in this branch of 
industry. U.S.S.R. was also ahead of U.S.A. in pig iron produc- 
tion in 1970. 


Causes of Growth 

The reasons for her spectacular growth are (a) the enormous 
tieposits of coal and iron ore, (b) excellent transportation faci- 
Hiies for the movements of coal and iron, (c) larger reserves 
[ coal and iron ore on account of late start, (d) geographical 
tspersion of plants, on the basis of local supplies of coal and 
I ton ore, (e) radical technical reconstruction of the ferrous 

—17 
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metallui^, which consisted in the transition to new types of 
metalluigical plante, (f) steady advancement of metallurgy to 
new regions possessing untouched reserves of high grade raw 
materials and fuels/ (g) government’s determination to increase 
production and (h) the determination of people to 'surpass 
America’. 


SOVIET UNION- 

PIG IRON a FERRO ALLOYS 

PRODUCTION 
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to 

z 

o 


z 
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20 
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Fig. No. 43. Soviet Union — Pig Iron and Ferro Alloys Production 

A number of fundamentally new production processes have 
been developed for the steel industry. Soviet Union is the 
first in the world to use oxygen and natural gas to raise the 
efSciency of metal-making units. Soviet Union has also deve- 
loped a very effective method of purifying steel with synthetic 
slags. There is also maximum mechanisation of labour con- 
suming processes in pig iron production. 


O'CC^ 

Language 


N. Baransky : Economic Geography of U.S.S.R. (Foreign 
Publishing House, Moscow, 1956), p. S9. 
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Areas of Production 

The principal iron and steel producing areas are: 
i. The Ukraine and the Rostov Regions ; 
a. The central region with Moscow and Leningrad and 
Lipetsk and Tula ; and 
Hi, The Ural-Kuznetsk Combine. 

Ihe Ukraine is the most important area for iron and steel 
in U.S.S.R. 1 he Donbas basin is the coal base, and iron ore 
conies from Krivoi Rog and Kerch. About 48 p.c. of pig iron 
and 40 p.c. of steel in the Union come from this region alone. 

The Central Region is noted for the production of high 
grade steels. As many of its centres like Moscow, Gorki and 
"'vansk sufEer from lack of iron ore and coal deposits, the 
)duction is confined to a few specialised products of high 
alii). The Ural-Kuznetsk region is an example of co-opera- 
n between a coal producing region and an iron ore producing 
ion — though separated by two thousand kilometres from one 
ather, for developing two groups of plants. Ural group uses 
il of Kuznetsk and Kuznetsk group takes Ural iron. MagnL 
50 rsk in the Urals and Kuznetsk in the Kuznetsk coal basin 
£? the two centres for high grade metals. 

The other centres are Osk-Khalitovo in the Urals, Kara* 
nda in Kazakhstan, Taishet near Lake Baikal and Komso- 
olsk on the Amur river. 


Markets for US.S.R. Steel 

Domestic consumption of steel being a little less than the 
nxluction, the country has markets for steel and its products 
East Europe, Africa and Asia. The products do not com- 
pete directly with those of U.S.A., West Germany or Japan as 
he trade is mostly on the basis of bilateral agreements. 


Problems 

’^ince many of her plants have been developed on political 
i^^^siderations, cost of operation is yet to be made economical 
competitive strength. Secondly, deposits of high grade 
coal and iron ore arc not large enough to ensure world 
’^ership. Despite these problems, the U.S.S.R. has programme 
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lor raising the production of steel to 146 million tons by 1975 
which will exceed the record production of the U.S.A. in 1969 

Iron and Steel in West Germany’ 

In spite of Germany’s defeat in two World Wars, and the 
fact that the country is now divided into two political units 
the position in resjpect of iron and steel production has always 
remained strong witli a few interruptions immediately after the 
two Wars. 

West Germany is now the fourth leading producer of piV 
iron and crude steel, and also the third largest consumer of 
steel in the world. 

Iron and Sieel Produciion in West Germany 
(In ’000 metric tons) 



I960 

196S 

1965 1969 

Pig Iron 

... 25,739 

22,909 

26,990 3:5.7(34 

Crude Steel 

... 34,100 


">6.821 45,316 

Rolled Steel 

.. 22.,531 

20.990 

24,836 32,247 


Causes of Growth 


(1) Historical Factors: 

(a) Acquisition of Lorraine in 1871 


gave her extensive deposits of iron ore; (/>) Bessemer process 
made it possible to use iron ore of high phosphorus content in 
other areas; (c) local coal from the Ruhr field, the biggest coal- 
field in Western Europe assured a continuous supply of power, 
and (d) the navigability of the Rhine for import of raw materials 
and export of finished goods, accounted for the steady expan- 
sion of steel plants. 

(2) Modern Causes: The modem development of iron anc 
steel in Germany is primarily due to non-geographical factor 
which are as follows: (a) high knowledge of technologica 
science and its application to metallurgical industry; (b) indus 
trial population, requiring little adjustment in new metallurgy 
cal industries; (c) workers' willingness and cooperation to accepj 
technical improvements and changes; (d) Free world's recogni| 
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tion of Gennany’s position in European economy and its assis- 
tance for the restoration of political sovereignty after her defeat 
in World War II for reconstruction of her industry; and (e) 
the European Coal and Steel Community as an a^eement to 
give her opportunity for expansion of the steel industry with the 
assurance of supplies and market. 

The Areas of Production 

The Ruhr Valley is the main steel region with centres like 
Essen, Dusseldorf, Dortmund, Solingen and Hagen in an area of 
about 35 miles wide and 60 miles long. The Valley is the most 
populous and highly industrialised in all Europe, and has a 
magnificent system of roads, railroads, canals and riverways. 
Ibc Rhine allows cheap and quick access to the Sea. The 
main strength of the metallurgical industiy in the Valley is the 
presence of coal in enormous quantities. 

Two other important centres are Hamburg for ship-build- 
ing and machinery and Frankfurt for ferro-alloys. 

The crucial problem of her industry is the shortage of 
domestic iron ore of high-grade quality, and this makes it 
necessary for her to maintain good relations with France. The 
other sources of import are Spain, Sweden and Algeria. 

Iron and Steel in Japan 

Japan has not enough resources either in coal or iron ore 
compared to other leading industrial countries of the world. 
She raises about 2 p.c. of the world’s total coal with about 54 
million tons a year, and less than 0.5 p.c. in iron ore with about 
1-2 million tons a year. Yet, Japan is the fourth leading iron 
snd steel producing country in the wOTld. In pig-iron, it is 
ahead of U.S.S.R. 


Iron 

Steel 


Iron and Steei. Prodi ctio.n 


(In ’000 tons) 


1948 

1960 

196S 

1967 

1969 

836 

12,341 

20,434 

41,040 

59,444 

1,715 

22,138 

13,501 

62,154 

82,166 
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PRODUCTION OF PIG-IRON 

1964 TO 1970 



Fig. No. 44. Japan is ahead of U.S.S.R. in Pig-Iron Production 


Causes of Growth 

(1) Historical Factors: (a) Small local supplies of iron ore; 
(h) comparatively large supplies of domestic coal and develop- 
ment of water power ; (c) ease of importing iron ore from Kot ca, 
China, Malaysia and South Pacific areas; (d) large demand for 
metallurgical goods for domestic industries ; (e) government's 
support to the development of the industry in a few decades 
through tariff on imports, and financing plants ; (f) ethos of tlie 
people to create a modern nation with modern industries like 
steel; and (g) cheap and efficient labour. 

(2) Modern Causes: The historical factors are, however, I 
not very effective today. Her tremendous development of steel ; 
production which began from J954 when the allied powers 
withdrew economic and political restrictions, was supported by 
a number of new factors. These are; (a) enlarging markets 
for Japanese goods abroad, and the domestic demand for 
metallurgical products to produce them; (h) wide trade con- 
nections permitting flow of iron ore from the Australia, Malay- 
sia, U.S.A., Canada and India, 13 times as much as domestic 
production; (c) her attitude to grow as a peaceful international 
community; (d) skilled labour; (e) the democratisation of the 
control and operation of industry and legalisation of trade 
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unions; (/) dependence on industrial economy by a nation of 
enterprise and skills; and (g) industrial research and their appli- 
cation to steel industry. 

The Area of Production 

The industry is confined to a few centres which possess 
shipping facilities for the import of iron ore. The most im- 
portant centre is Yawata in Northern Kyushu which produces 
about 60 p.c. of the country’s output in steel. The other* 
centres are Tokyo, Nagasaki, Kobe, Yokohama and Osaka. 

The most astonishing development has taken place in 
machine manufacturers which account for 25% of the total 
exports. 

Japan has become a large exporter of steel to Asia and 
North America since 1960. The volume of her export of 
iron and steel in 1969 was more than 15 million metric tons. 
The rate of increase of iron and steel exports to U.S.A. has 
been increasing by more than 10 to 15 p.c. annually. The entry 
of this enormous volume of Japanese steel has created an uneasy 
feeling in the U.S.A. Unless Japan plans a voluntary control 
svstera to govern exports of steel products to the United States 
market, imposition of import surcharge and an oiEcial quota 
system may come about as a possible U.S. action. Attempts 
are being made to see that some kinds of voluntary restraints 
on the part of Japanese steel industry so as not to increase ex- 
ports to American markets by more than 10 p.c. annually are 
exercised. 


Iron and Steel Production in Britain 

Although Britain pioneered the application of coal to the 
smelting of iron ore from the seventeenth century onwards and 
British investors were responsible for the series of discoveries 
'fhich led to the great expansion of steel making in the second 
^*lf of the nineteenth centuiy, she never held the premier 
position in the production of steel after 1900. Her pre-occupa- 
tion with commerce and the development of the textiles for 
itw vast markets in the Empire did not allow the iron and 
tteel industry to expand for its leadership in the world. 
Nevertheless, Britain has always been tme of the leading pro- 
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ducero o£ iron and sted, and in 1969 she occupied fifth posi- 
tion in respect of crude steel with 26 million tons of production. 

Iron and Steel PROoucmoN 
(’000 metric tons) 

1960 1967 1969 1970 

Pig Iron 16,016 15,396 16,390 17,393 

Crude Steel 24,695 24.278 26,422 27,883 

Sources of Iron Ore 

Her deposits of iron ore which are quite considerable 
however, of low grade. The most important iron-ore field lies 
in South-East England. The iron fields of the U.K. cannot 
meet the entire requirements of the metal industry. Ironorc 
is imported on the grounds of quality and resultant economy. 
Many of the mines which yielded very rich ores are almost 
exhausted, and the easily accessible types of ores require a 
considerable outlay to provide fuel for smelting. Therefore, 
Britain finds it economical to import rich ores from Sweden, 
Spain, France, Brazil, North Africa, and Newfoundland. This 
imported ore is normally haematite. In 1970, she imported 
19 million tons of iron ore. Within the country the principal 
iron ore centres are (a) in the Cleveland Hills ; (b) at Scun- 
thorpe and Fordingham in Lincolnshire; (r) at Corby and Ket- 
tering in Northamptonshire; (d) near Banbury in North Oxford- 
shire. The supplies of South Wales iron ore have been nearh 
exhausted and the iron and steel industry of this area now 
depends on Spain and France for iron ore. 

Range of Production 

Steel production is closely related to mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering, and there has been much modernisation and 
development of steel industry on a large scale after 1948. Iron 
and Steel Board, set up in 1953, exercises a general supervision 
over the iron and steel industry. About 300,000 persons are 
employed in iron and steel manufactures, excluding iron 
foundries which employ about 200,000 persons. Machine tools, 
textile machinery, locomotives, agricultural machinery and office 
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equipment are the chief products of mechanical engineering in 
U.K. The total value of these five products is enough to pay 
for all the imported metal ore. Equally powerful is the exis- 
tence of electrical engineering. The electric telegraph, sub- 
marine telegraphy, heavy electrical engineering equipment for 
generating plant and industrial purposes, electronics (radio, 
television and radar) and the making of electrical appliances 
like irons, heaters and washing machines — all have made elec- 
trical engineering a very powerful industry in U.K. 

Areas of Production 

There are five principal areas of production, each with its 
own geographical reasons for growth and its specialised range 
of production. 

(i) The Black Country, This has become the chief iron 
and steel-producing area of Britain. Local supplies of iron, 
wood, charcoal and limestone gave birth to the industry in this 
area. The distance of the area from the sea makes cost of 
tiiinsport heavy, and, therefore, goods which are valuable in 
pioportion to their bulk are manufactured here. The important 
a lilies are Birmingham, Coventr)’, Dudley and Redditch. 
Birmingham specialises generally in the production of motors, 
cycles, railway equipment, machine tools, electrical apparatus 
and brassware; Coxfentry in cars and cycles; Redditch in needles; 
and Dudley in Chains. 

(ii) Sheffield, The manufacture of metal goods in the re- 
gion owes its origin to the former existence of local iron-ore, 
wood and water-power. The bulk of the iron-ore is now drawn 
from Lincolnshire and Sweden. Both heavy (e.g., manganese 
steel, chromium steel and tungsten steel) and light (e.g., cut- 
lery) metal goods arc manufactured in Shefl6cld. Other centimes 
are Rotherham and Chesterfield. Sheffield district produce 
12 p.c. of the total crude steel. 

(Hi) The Northeast Coast: The Tyne^ Wear and Tees 
Tee-side is the chief iron-smelting centre. Other 
in the locality are Hartlepool, Middlesborough and 
l^arlington. The advantages of the region for steel industry 
{a) the nearness of the iron-ore, (b) the excellent coking 
of South Durham, (c) the supplies of limestone in the 
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Pennies, and {d) the facilities for importing high-grade ore 
from Sweden and Spain. Hartlepool is noted for ship-building, 
Darlington is an important centre for railway engines and 
Middlesborough, is an engineering centre. In Tyne-side the 
chief centre is Newcastle where ships of modern design are 
built. Wear-side, with Sunderland as the chief centre, builds 
cargo-boats. About 16 p.c. of iron and steel comes from this 
region. 

{iv) The Furness District. This North-Western coastal 
region produces steel and pig iron. Barrow is the ship-building 
centre. 

(v) South Wales manufactures tin-plate and galvanised iron. 
Iron-ore is imported from Spain and Algeria, and tin is drawn 
from Malaysia, Bolivia and Nigeria. Swansea and Llanelly are 
the two chief towns of the region. South Wales produces about 
20 p.c. of the total crude steel output. 

The emphasis is increasingly improving efficiency ratlier 
than raising total capacity. Britain has some of the most 
modem plants in Europe. Industry-wide scientific and techno- 
logical research is carried out by the British Iron and Steel 
Research Association, and the British Steel Corporation. The 
iron and steel industry has been subject to some form of public 
supervision. The Iron and Steel Act of 19G7 brought into 
public ownership 13 major steel companies together producing 
more than 90 p.c. of Britain's crude steel and employing about 
70 p.c. of the man-power in the industry. 

Markets of British Steel Products 

In 1970, U.K. exported 3.7 million tons of finished steel 
products. In view of the wide range of her steel goods, and her 
traditional markets in the Commonwealth countries and depen- 
dencies, the markets for her steel goods are world-wide. While 
her exports to Commonwealth countries, and U.S.A. have main- 
tained a steady flow, it is not so in European markets. West 
Germany has gone ahead of U.K. in steel production, and the 
impact of the European Common Market is keenly felt in 
Britain’s export trade of steel and steel goods.* She has formed 

• Now that U.K. has joined the Ck>inmon Market along with three 
others in January 1972, the position of U.K. steel will improve as it wiU 
have an advantage over Japan and the U.S.A. in the Common Market. 
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a European Free Trade area with Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Austria and Portugal to counteract the impact. 

The post-war phenomenon of her export trade is the domi- 
nant position of steel products. She must, in order to retain 
and expand it, increase her crude steel production. The in- 
crease in crude steel will make it possible for the steel industry 
to meet and defeat competition in the market from rival mate- 
rials as well as to export to a number of developing countries 
whose requirements are likely to rise very rapidly in the years 
ahead. Much will, however, depend on the steel industry's 
success or failure in reducing costs. The two principal raw 
materials of the steel industry are iron ore (mostly imported) 
and coal which together make up over two-thirds of the cost 
of steel. 


Iron and Steel Production in India 

In recent years India has made good progress in the iron 
and steel industry. Although in terms of production, she is far 
behind other important producers, being eighth in pig iron and 
thirteenth in crude steel in 1969, the rate of growth is quite 

hi^h. 

The evidence of her early tradition in iron is available in 
the iron-pillar of Delhi, dating back to 1600 years and in the 
iion beams of Konarak temple in Orissa. The iron industry of 
India used to supply local wants and to export its finished 
pjoducts to foreign countries. Indian steel furnished the mate- 
rails out of which Damascus blades with a world-wide reputa- 
tion were made. Even England imported Indian steel to 
manufacture cutlery. India's steel and wrought iron reached 
a perfection at least 2,000 years ago^ Because of continued 
political disturbances within the country for centuries, the indus- 
tiv almost died from the point of view of the country's economy, 
and continued to live in scattered areas on a very small scale 
to meet the demand of local market for utensils and weapons. 


^ ^ See Industrial Coniraission Report, 1916, Pandit Madan M. Malavia*A 

^otc of Dissent, 
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History of Revival of the Steel Industry 

The first attempt to manufacture steel on modern lines 
ivas made in 1830, at Porto Novo in South Arcot, Madras, The 
want of adequate equipment and fuel led to its closure in 1874. 
The second attempt was made in 1874 on the Jharia coalfield. 
The really effective results came from the industry that was 
started at Sakchi (now known as Tatanagar) in 1908. How- 
ever till 1948, there were only four centres: Jamshedpur, Burn- 
pur, Kulti and Bhadravati, with total production of 1 million 
ton pig iron and 1 million ton crude steel. l’oda\, becauj^e of 
India’s realisation of the importance of steel as a basic necei^ity, 
a number of centres for steel production both in the pqblic 
and private sectors have been established, and the production 
is on the increase. 


PRODiicrioN OF Iron and Silli. in Indi \ 



(In ’000 

tons) 




1948 

1960 

1967 

1970 

Pig iron 

... 1,487 

4,26(1 

7,027 

7.390 

Crude steel 

.. 1,277 

3.287 

O-IKO 



Causes of Growth 




The factors that operated in favour of Iron and Steel pro- 
•duction before independence were as follows: 

/. Genius of Jamshedji Tata to start operations in 1908 
in spite of the difficulties of skilled and technical 
labour; 

li, large deposits of iron oie within easy reach of coal- 
fields in Bihar, Orissa and West Bengal ; 

Hi, iron reserves in Mysore; 

iv, presence of limestone and dolomite near the iron ore 

areas, and 

V, railway lines in coal and iron ore areas. 

The more powerful fa< tors, however, were provided after 
the Independence. These factors are: 

i. Increasing demand for steel and steel products in the 
country to develop other industries. 
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а. The government’s role in providing impetus in the 

interest of industrialisation. 

Hi, The eagerness of the country to save foreign exchange 
by its development. 

iv. Vast reserves of iron ore in Madhya Pradesh, Orissa,. 
Tamil Nadu, Mysore, Maharashtra and Goa, and 

V, Discovery of new coalfields. 

Sources of Raw Materials 

The raw materials are iron ore, coal, dolomite and lime- 
stone. Iron ore is available in four different kinds; magnetite., 
laterite, clay iron stone and haematite, the last being the most 
valuable in respect of quantity and quality and found in Bihar 
ajid Orissa. Her resources in high grade iron ore are vast. 
Orissa supplies about 40 p.c. of India’s requirements. The other 
areas are Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, Maharashtra and Goa. Salem 
and Tiruchirapalli also possess large deposits of iron ore. Dolo- 
mite and limestone along with other metallic ores required in 
smelting are available within a short distance of iron-fields. 
Although coal is abundant, the position of coking coal is not 
satisfactorv, and it appears that India will have to depend more 
and more on coal washeries and benefication of limestone. 

Areas of Steel Production 

1. Tatangar in Bihar. 

2. Burnpur in West Bengal. 

3. Bhadravati in Mysore. 

4. Durgapur in West Bengal. 

5. Rourkela in Orissa. 

б. Bhilai in Madhya Pradesh. 

7. Bokharo in Bihar. 

The first three are in the private sector and the others in 
the public sector. With the exception of Bhadravati, where it 
i' charcoal, the coking coal is used in all centres. 

Range of Products 

Indian iron and steel industry has a varied pattern of pro- 
duction like heavy rails and fish plates, heavy structurals, light 
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-structurals, sleepers, tin plates, sheets etc. As yet the domestic 
range and volume of production cannot satisfy the requirements 
within the country. 


Problems 

For the development of iron and steel industry in India, 
the problems are to be viewed in terms of existing units and 
the proposed ones. For the existing units, the problems relate 
to transport, grading system for raw materials and the excise 
^duties. 

The transport facilities are still inadequate to meet the 
demand of the iron and steel industry for movements of tSaw 
materials and finished products. In view of the increased acti> 
vities in most industries located near Jamsedpur and Durgapur, 
the iron and steel industry in these two areas are experiencing 
.considerable diflBiculties in obtaining supplies or sending finished 
products by railways. Both Rourkela and Bhillai are located 
in areas not yet industrialised. The development in transport 
has not kept pace with the growth of industries that are taking 
place. Second problem is the variation in the quality of ra^v 
materials for lack of proper grading. The sources of raw male 
rials are not the same for all the centres. The arrangements 
of grading in respect of coke and iron ore differ considerabh 
ifrom centre to centre, resulting in the variation of quality of 
finished products. Third problem is that high excise duty which 
has made Indian steel very expensive for consumers. Althongli 
there are many factors which account for high cost of produc- 
tion, the diiBBculties in handling them for productivity suggest 
that the present excise duty should be reduced. 

Fot the proposed steel units which will be all in the public 
sector, the selection of sites will have to be made from th( 
point of view of the availability of iron ore from the mines, the 
presence of technical personnel, the preparation of the detailed 
project reports, the investment of funds for equipment and 
operations, the disposal of finished products and the structure 
of organisation and efficient production to keep the cost competi- 
tive. 

Of the total production of 6.4 million tonnes of Steel in 
India, the public sector contributed 4.5 million tonnes in 1971 
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This means that the utilization capacity was 67 px. There is 
a plan to raise the utilization capacity to 82 px. in 1972-73, 
bringing the production up to 5.5 million tonnes. 

Markets Abroad 

Indian pig iron and steel manufactures are being exported 
in increasing quantities. The buyers of pig iron are U.K., 
U.S.A. and Japan. India’s location of easy accessibility to 
the markets of the Indian and Pacific Oceans, the proved 
metallurgical skill of her labour and the commercial ability 
displayed in the export of pig iron indicate that India’s iron 
and steel industry has a bright future. 

Iron and Steel in other Countries 

Canada : Growth is based on the belief that Canada 
should produce most but not all requirements so as to provide 
a little cushion for the steel industry by importing when condi- 
tions are good and not doing so when the conditions are bad. 
The important regions are Ontario and Quebec with S. S. 
Marie, Welland^ Hamilton, Montreal, Quebec, Sorel and Sher- 
brooke as centres. The other centres are Sydney, Vancouver 
and Selkirk. The production of crude steel in 1969 was 9 
million tons. 

France : With an annual production of about 55 million 
tons of iron ore and 48 million tons of coal a year, France 
has a well-developed steel industry in the Lorraine Basin. Her 
production of pig iron was 18 million tons and of steel 22 
million tons in 1969. 

Brazil : It is currently the largest steel producer in Latin 
America. The inadequate supplies of coal stand in the way of 
its progress. The country has a plan to increase the steel 
production considerably by 1975. 

Leading Engineering Industries 

Engineering industries comprise a wide range of manufac- 
lii^e machines and machine tools, industrial machinery, 
heavy electrical equipment, aircrafts, automobiles and ships. 

the exception of aircrafts, automobiles and ships, all 
'^^Jtistrial countries with development of iron and steel produc- 
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tion are engaged in the manufacture of mechanical engineering 
products on a mass scale both for domestic and foreign 
markets. To a large extent, the industrialisation is measured 
in terms of the range and quantity of such products. 

Apart from the presence of raw materials and good trans- 
portation facilities, the essential factors for engineering indus- 
tries are highly skilled labour, technicians and engineers and 
industrial research. Consequently, the order of importance of 
countries in engineering goods is also an index of the spread 
of technical and the general attitude of people towards techno 
logical advances. 

Machine tools and machine-making machines. In 'any 
counti) it plays a leading part in equipping tecimicaliy its 
economy. The leading producers are U.S.A., West Germany, 
U.K., France, Switzerland, Sweden, Italy, Austria and Japan. 
The UJ5.A. has the leadership in production although her ex- 
port position is rather weak on account of high rates of wages 
paid to the workers and the competitive nature of the products 
in the world market. The competitors are U.S.S.R., West 
Germany and U.K. The U.S.A. centres are ChieSgo, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, Pittsburg, Buffalo and New York. 

U.K. is the birth place of the maciiine tool industn, 
but today the industry is known for its high degree of special- 
isation and is far behind U.S.A., U.S.S.R*, and West Germany. 
The industry is localised in the Midlands, Yorkshire, Lanca- 
shire, London and Glasgow. The Government assists the in 
dustry in various ways, including pre-production purchase sche- 
mes and the encouragement of stock building. The high degut 
of specialisation, makes it possible for small firms to prospei 

U.S.S.R. : 1 he machine building industry on moden 
lines in U.S.S.R. is of lecent giowth, and yet the country i 
second today in its volume and composition. Moscow anc 
Leningrad are the main centres of machine tools having th( 
advantages of technical research institutes, skilled workers 
technical personnel and diverse subsidiary enterprises. Th( 
other centres are Kharkov, Kiev and Dnepropetrovsk in Ukraiw 
and Sverdlovsk and Nizhni in Urals. The main function o 
each centre is to produce higlily efficient types of machines ant 
equipment. 
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West Germany : Highly skilled labour and well-equipped 
plants characterise the West German machine tool industry. 
The cost of production is much lower than in U.S.A. The pro- 
duction is concentrated in Cologne, Essen, Dusseldorf, Frank- 
furt, Stuttgart and Berlin. 

The other countries noted for machine-building industries 
are Belgium, France, Switzerland, Italy, Sweden, Czechoslovakia 
and Japan. 


Aircraft Manufactures 

Aircrafts have importance in defence works, commercial 
wiation and business aviation. Till 1918, it was the military 
cessity which provided the greatest spur for the development 
aircraft industry. Germany was the pioneer to develop a 
rmidable military air capacity during the first world war. The 
:perience of flying during the first world war and the accumu- 
tion of planes when the war came to an end in 1918, made 
ritain, France, Belgium, Netherlands and Germany to plan 
)inniercial air routes. Thus was laid the foundation of air- 
aft industry in Europe. 

For many years the U.S.A. was not interested in the 
evelopment of aircraft industry from a sense of her economic 
ihilosophy which discouraged any kind of subsidization or 
aonopol)’. Also, she was convinced of the greater need of 
quipment for surface transport. Her experience in the second 
^orld war about the success of air transportation, however, 
impetus to the expansion of commercial flying. 

Location Factors 

Today aircraft manufactures are carried on to a large extent 
civil and commercial aviation services. The vast capital ex- 
penditure involved in the making of planes and the highly 
sophisticated technical and scientific knowledge that is required 
0^ personnel making engines, propeUers and instruments have so 
limited the areas of manufactures to Britain, U.S.S.R., 
fiance. West Germany and the U.S.A. Even when these con- 
^iiions are satisfied, the determination of locations of the in- 
^^^*7 in a country is a matter of considerable importance* Like 
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any other industry, the factors of location are climate, lopogra 
phy, labour and transportation, but each factor has its own cha 
racteristics in respect of aircraft manufacture. Climate does 
not directly affect manufacturing operations, and its importance 
lies in permitting flying tests and out-door work to be carried 
on. Extreme heat or extreme cold in climatic condition defi 
nitely distuibs such operations. Labour needs to be speciall) 
trained for aircraft manufacture, and since such training cannot 
be acquired quickly, a country desirous of developing this in 
dustry must have a well-planned system of technical education. 
So far as topography is concerned, it must be a level land of 
large area to permit safe landing and take-off. Better stMl, il 
such an area is located not near a mountain. Facilities of 
transportation are essential, not for the finished products of the 
industry since they can fly to any distance, but for bringing 
in thousands of components and parts from other industrial 
centres which aie to be assembled for the aircraft. To a large 
extent, aircraft industry is an assembly business, because then 
is hardly any plant which can produce all the parts. The lo<a 
tions arc mosth raw-matcrial-oriented. Another factor in the 
location is the political (onsideration which mav dictate a 
location far inland in a country, not otherwise favourable in 
terms of economic consideration. The most common featun 
about the aircraft industry is the need for substantial research 
as a routine on problems of aircrafts and their engines. This 
is also a limiting factor. 

The use of the aeroplane as a new tool of management ha^ 
expanded in the U.S.A., U.K., West Germany and Japan. Th 
spread of industry in all tlicse countries lias reached great 
dimensions, necessitating extensive use of light business and 
executive aircraft to avoid delays on journeys. 

The types of aircraft which arc manufactured today au* 
many in size, power and carrying capacity from single engine 
single seaters to jet and turbo-prop for cargo and passengers. 

Aircraft Manufacturing Countries 

USA. is the leading producer both in respect of nuiH' 
ber and variety. Specialisation is the characteristic of the it^' 
dustry. Los Angeles and Seattle on the West, Dallas in the 
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South and Baltimore and Buffalo on the north-west are princi- 
pal centres of aircraft manufacture. 

UJ5.S.R, : In order to maintain communication with 
icniote legions of the country, many of which do have surface 
transport, and for defence requirements, the U S.S.R. has deve- 
loped a well-organised aircraft industry. The industry is highly 
iiKalised in Moscow, Gorki, Kazan, Perm, Kiev, Rostov, 
Konisomolsk and Khabarousk. The country occupies second 
jsition in production in the world. 

United Kingdom : The industry is characterised by the 
)plirations of the gas-turbine aero-engine in all aircrafts — 
vil and military, l iic industry produces a wide range of mili- 
irv aircraft. Britain’s achievements in the aircraft industry 
avc been quite notable, and her products have main markets 
1 India, Canada, U.S.A., West Gennany, Pakistan, South 
ihk'd and Australia. In fact, the British aircraft industr\ 
Kikes an important and growing contribution to export eam- 
ni>s. In 1969 exports of new aircraft and parts had a value of 
,9S million. The important centres of manufactures are 
jjiulon, Hatfield, Dagenham, Portsmouth, Coventry and 
^\(>l\(Thaiupton. 1 he leason for their concentration in the 
Midland and South is the piesence of belter weather conditions 
than those in the north. 

India : f he i equi remen ts of military aircarft have provided 
the impetus to develop aircraft industry in India. The progress 
IS . 1 ^ \et ver\ small, and Bangalore is the main centre to b»tart 
hf manufacture. 


Automobile Industry 

ihe term automobile is applied to any self-propelled 
dikk pemered by an internal combustion engine and designed 
othmspon persons and commodities over roads ancl^ highways. 
Huornobilc may be a car, a bus or a truck. Because of 
^fnnpU X mechanism, an automobile requires for its making 
degree of scientific and engineering skill. Its mass 
P^Kiuction depends on the interchangeability of parts and the 

ij^bly line. Consequently, plant lay-out is an essential 

|Uci()r. 
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No Other industry has made so much progress within a 
period of fifty years in plant efficiency as has been done by auio 
mobile industry, introducing frequent changes in the operations 
and designs, making parts more delicate and efficient, dividing 
labour on the basis of specialisation and keeping costs econo- 
mical. At the same time, the survival of any concern in the 
line means huge capital investment and ready market in the 
absence of which mortality is inevitable. 

U.S.A., West Germany, France, U.K., and Italy produce 
nearly 80 per cent of the production and assent bly of tarsi and 
vehicles. 

Production of Motor Vehicles (Commercial and Passenger) 

(in '000) 



1948 

1960 

1965 

1969 

U.S.A. 

... 5,268 

7.869 

10,305 

8,224 

France 

198 

1.349 

1,616 

2.458 

U.K. 

,508 

1,811 

1,722 

2,182 

Italy 

59 

644 

1,804 

1.595 

West Germany 

59 

2,054 

2,960 

3,598 

Japan 

145 

1,028 

1,718 

4,697 

World Total 

... 6,670 

16,480 

24,200 

32,948 


U.S.A, : The country has the unchallenged leadership in j 
the automobile industry in terms of production, variety anti 
per capita consumption. The industry is mainly concentrated 
in the Lower Lake area with Detroit a$ the leading centre. 
There are various reasons — historical and economic, to make 
the area so noted. First, the personal whims of Henry Ford 
to start motor car manufactures at Detroit as it was his hom^ 
town* ; secondly, excellent and cheap transport facilities for 
bringing raw materials and shipping the finished product'' 
through canals. Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence as well 
by railways ; thirdly, nearness to industries, manufacturing 
parts and components ; and fourthly, the industrial charactci 

• E. A. G. Robinson. The Structure of Competitive Industry, p- 
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of Detroit. I'wo other factors are of external character, — the 
vast internal market and the availability of trained personnel. 

Automobile industry is carried on in Flint, Lansing, Pontiac, 
Kenosha and 1 oledo. There is not much integration of the 
entire industry at any place, and several parts are manufactured 
by independent concerns for use by automobile industry. 



In U^K., the automobile industry is mainly located in the 
Midlands with Birmingham and Coventry as centres and 
London area, although there are several other organisations 
throughout the country, which also make different parts. The 
industry has increased tremendously since 1948. About 1,6 
million cars and 385,000 commercial vehicles were produced 
m U.K. in 19/0. About 90 p.c. of the output come from four big 
companies.® The largest market for British cars is the U.S.A. 
'^hich takes a little less than one-third of total export. This 
share is due to the demand for small cars in U.S.A. The 
[mher customers are Canada. South Africa and Australia. 

®^he big four are British Motor Corporation, Ford, Rootes and 
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Till 1962, the Midlands was the heart of the European 
motor industry. Today because of the increasing production 
of automobiles in Northern Italy, Belgium and Wolfsburg, the 
Midlands position has become very weak. Although there has 
been some expansion of output in Midlands after 1962, a 
number of new plants have been started outside Midlands in 
North West and Scotland on account of the policy of the Gov- 
ernment to bring about regional balance for development. V-t 
these new plants are having a series of problems. rtie lower 
wages and the investment incentives in the new sites arc being 
outweighed b\ labour and the lower productivity. It appeals 
that the local labour with experience of coal and shipyard 
work can hardly change over to responsibilities of asseinbh 
line werk. 

France i'J the thiid leading producer of automobiles in 
the world. The centres of production arc Billancouri, Flins and 
Poissv, Like U.K., it produces and exports small tars. 

Other Producing Areas 

Other countries are Itah (I'uiin as centre), japan (Tok\o 
and Yokohama), Soviet Union (Gorki, known as Soviet Detioii, 
and Moscow), West Germain (Wolfsburg near Hanover foi 
famous Volksw agen, Stut tgan for N I ercedes-Benz, Frankfurt. 
Cologne and Kassel). In 1969, West Cierman> occupied second 
position in the productiem of passenger cars in the vvorki wdth 
3.2 million cars. 


Prospects in India 

Inch;' has a promising future for automobile industry 
though its present ptisition is very weak. It made about 
78,000 automobiles in 1969 at Calcutta, Bombay and Madniv 
The development of iron and steel industry, the increasing 
population, the vast size of the country and technological 
advances suggest the opening ol more centres, particularly hi 
places of engineering industries. The two main problems au 
the high cost of production and the inferior conditions of roads. 
The high cost does not permit the normal expansion of markett 
and the roads bring down the working life of a car. 
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Shipbttildiing 

A ship is a large vessel made for the purpose of navi- 
gating the ocean. There are two kinds of vessels — steam and 
motor (diesel propelled).^*^ Since a vessel must have buoyancy, 
stability capacity and speed while in the ocean, its making 
demands (i) high technical skill, (ii) right kind of structural 
niaterials, (Hi) correct design for the principal dimensions of 
length, beam and breadth, hullforra and general arrangement 
oi the ship, (iv) tidal estuaries near the plants for testing and 
ijitnehing of ships and (v) large space for construction work 
on an estuary or river itself in view of the modern size of ships. 


WORLD PRODUCTION 

OF 

MERCHANT VESSELS 



1953 1962 1965 1968 1969 


Tonkers 


Motor 


Steam 


Fig, No, ttL World Production of Merchant Vessels. 

t he other requirements of the shipbuilding industry are 
availability of steel and aluminium for the structures, timber 

'The diesel requires no boilers and consumes alK)iU 40 per cent 
■ fuel per horse power* hour tlian the turbine. On the other hand, a 
Jj>ucr can supply steam to the turbine with cheaper, less refined grade 
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for decks and cabins and engine tools. The modem tendency is 
to use more and more aluminium to create lighter and stronger 
hulls. The high cost of this metal, however, limits its use. 

Of late much technological changes have taken place in the 
building of specialised ships to serve the needs of markets more 
eflScienily. These are cellular container vessels, OBO carriers 
and large bulk carriers, gas and chemical tankers and roll on 
and roll off vessels. These ships can be turned round in pon 
in a comparatively short time, and this means that container 
vessels will operate more productively than the conventional 
types. 

The shipbuilding industry is mainly concerned with the 
making of steamers (passengers and cargo) and tankers. The 
principal shipbuilding countries arc Japan, West Germany, 
Sweden, U.K., Netherlands, Nomay, France, Italy and U.S.A. 

Merchant Vessels — Tonnage Launched 
(I n thousand gioss tons) 



I960 

1963 

1965 

1967 

1969 

Japan 

... ],7.^2 

2,367 

5..364 

7,497 

9M 

West Germany 

... 1,092 

971 

1,023 

1,002 

1,G0'J 

U.K. 

... 1,331 

928 

1,073 

1,298 

1,040 

Sweden 

711 

888 

1,170 

1,308 

1,293 

France 

.'>9-1 

447 

479 

553 

791 

Italy 

m 

492 

442 

507 

464 

Netherlands 

567 

'Ml 

233 

339 

596 

World Total 

... 8,356 

8,5.38 

12.216 

15,780 

19,;S15 


The Leading Shipbuilding Countries 

Japan is the world s largest producer of ships, and accounts 
for about 48 per cent of the world’s total production a year. 
In the construction of tankers, her contribution is nearly 50 per 
cent. It is interesting to note that as late as 1953, Japan's share 
was 10 p.c. lor the past 15 yeais, Japan has maintained its 
world leadership in the shipbuilding industry. In 1970, the 
industry’s output was 10.4 million gross tons out of the world's 
total of 21.6 million gioss tons. It is expected that by 19/5» 
the output will increase to 16 million tons. In the overall 
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exports of Japan, ships occupy a position of overriding impor- 
tance, and account for 9 p.c. of the total overseas sales. Ships 
also constitute the second largest category of exports. The 
strong factor in favour of the industry is the speed of planning 
and construction. The prevailing problems of the industry 
arc labour shortage and rising costs of materials. The Japanese 
shipbuilding industry still faces severe European competition. 
The speed of delivery and consistency of quality have kept the 
leadership of Japan unchallenged. 

Causes of Growth 

(/) She has the world's biggest yards for building ships ; 
(ii) her cost of production is comparatively low, partly because 

of cheap and efficient labour 
and mainly because of econo- 
mics in the purchase of raw 
materials ; (Hi) she has a 
number of excellent ports 
and harbours most f)f which 
nave space for shipbuilding ; 
{iv) the climate is relatively 
mild and does not make 
rivers and estuaries ice-bound 
ai winter ; and (u) the ships 
for shipping companies create 
demand for ships. Further- 
more. the rates of exchange 
and the governnicr^: policy 
icgarding assistance to indus- 
tries are highly favourable. 

d he shipbuilding centres 
in Japan are Tokyo, Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Tama- 
no, Kure and Maizuru. 

Although there is much difference in the number of ships 
^ilt in a year between Japan and U.K., the competitive 
of U.K. appeared to become stronger with devalua- 
of her currency in 1967, which made prices of British ships 
attractive by 6 to 8 p.c And it is tliis difference in price 



Fk; No. 47, Ship Building 
Countries, 1967 
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which led customers to buy Japan’s ships so long. Notwith* 
standing the devaluation of U.K.’s currency, Japan has suo 
cecded in maintaining this difference in price, which proves 
bcNOiid doubt Japan's supremacy in labour productivity. 

i)cciipied 111 ltl()D the sec-ond position in 
shipbuilding. Even before 1939, Germany was already a 
great shipbuilding nation. Althougii she lost most of her nici 
chant marine during the Second World War, she brougin aboui 
speedy recovery as soon as the restrictions on the construction 
of vessels were removed in 1951. J he advantages of Germany 
are her (/) tidal estuaries, of the Elbe, the Weser and the 
Oder, and the Lubcc Ikn , (;/) great iron and steel Imhiati], 
(Hi) highly trained technical labour, (n;) technological and 
scientific institutions and (v) trading activities. About 50 p.e 
of her vessels are tankers. 

The shipbuilding ceiities aie Hainbing, Bremen, Kiel. 
Bremerhaven, Lubeck and Emden. 

Britain : In niatn wa\s Biitain was the pionetT ol modnn 
shipbuilding industry. She was the* fust u> imiodiut* sicd 
for iron, and also first to develop steam turbine. In the middk 
of the nineteenth century, hei iron clad steam-driven tessii 
ruled the seas of the woild. I'ill 1939, she was the leading 
shipbuilding country. 

Her leadership in shi)»building befoic 1939 was due to 
her tremendous requircineiiis of ships £oi maintaining iradt 
relations with the different countries of the world, in particular 
with her Empire, as well as to her early start in the maniifac 
ture of machine tools. 

The geographical advantages for the shipbuilding industry 
in Britain aie the possession of deep tidal estuaries for launch- 
ing ships, the iron and steel industry with its subsidiaries and 
the abundance of coal. In fact the intimate relatiiMiship 
between tidal water and the shipbuilding industry is nowluu 
as strong as in Britain. T he constant demand foi meichaiiJ 
ships, fishing boats and naval vessels, and the maritime tradition 
and inherited skills from the days of wcxrden ship aie also 
inseparable factors. 

From a position as the world’s leading ship builder in th 
immediate post-war years, British shipbuilding in terms of 
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auction and of order-books has come down to third place in 
production and fifth place in order-books. In 1969, British yards 
had constructed 1.2 million tons of ships as compared to 9.^ 
million tons in Japan and 1.3 million tons in Sweden. In spite 
the differences in output, Britain has maintained its reputa- 
lion as one ot the finest builders of specialised vessels. 

About 75 per cent of the tonnage of ships built in Britain 
oMJics from (a) the Clyde basin, (b) the north-east coast along 
me hneer reaches of the livers Tyne, Wear, and Tees and at 
\\csi Hartlepool and Blyth : (c) the north-west coast of England 
, nil ihe river Mersey and at Barrow-in-Furness ; and (d) 
Hcitasi, in Northern Ireland, where the largest individual ship- 
yji(i i> iocaUTl. In th(‘ Clyde basin large passenger liners are 
biuU Naval vessels are also constructed in this area. The 
{ i\(lc \aids aie among the best equipped in the world. The 
miutss and pre-eminence of the Clyde bank shipbuilding area 
11 > from the depending and constant dredging of the Clyde 
siiMjv which has enabled the port of Glasgow to keep pace 
Adh die stead) increase in the size of ore and coal in the 
neigliboinhood, and the sheltered position of Clyde estuary. In 
l;- Xorth-East coast, the chief centres are South Shields, 
\:v*(asil( and Wallsend, Sunderland, Haitlepool and Middles- 
I nouglL Shipbuilding was started in this region because of 
r ^ need for vessels to carr\ coal. Fhc steel produc tion of the 
a\Kd lias lieen an additional favourable factor. All types of 
aic built in the region. Till 1930 the North-East coast 
[ ’ ‘4^ >11 and the Clyde yards were responsible betw^een them 
Noine 75 per <ent of total British output. On the North- 
j^dsi (oast, Birkenliead undertakes naval ship building, luxury 
[ill t I n and dredgers Barrou' has been an important centre for 
construction of merchant vessels, submarine and naval 
Although Brlfnst area has no large iron and steel 
pi'xluung region to back it, the necessary fuel and raw mate- 
‘ nc easil) imported from Scotland and Cumberland. Belfast 
HKfi discs in the construction of motor ships. The subsidiary 
I iitas for ship-building are Goolc, Aberdeen. Dundee, Leith, 
^’iidi.impion and Cowes. 

1 iic devaluation of sterling has brought about new^ and 
activities in the British shipbuilding industry. Not 
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only has it obtained many orden for ships but it has also offered 
large volume of employment. The industry is again likely to 
become fully competitive in the world shipping league. To 
make British shipbuilding a much more competitive force, there 
has been a trend towards mergers of ship-building centres. 
Mergers have already taken place on the Clyde and the Tyne 
shipyards. Merger have led to bulk buying, group, selling tech- 
niques and rationalisation of management and labour forces. 


Other Ship-building Countries 

Sweden has for many years been a shipbuilding hatior 
with centres at Goteborg and Malmo. France has had an im 
portant shipbuilding industry, facilitated by the presence oi 
doracsiic supplies of raw materials and labour and by her ocean 
commerce. The industry is carried on in both the Mediter 
ranean and the Atlantic-Englisii Channel Coast, and the lead 
ing centies are Bordeaux, Brest, Cherbourg, Harve, Marseilles, 
Nates, Rouen and Toulon. The ship-building industry oi 
U.S.SJi. is becoming more important today than at any other 
time of her history as a result of her determination to make 
special kinds of naval vessels including submarines, and lo 
extend her commerce through northern sea route. Also, she 
makes a large number of smaller vessels. The great handicap 
to her industry is the climate which prevents the tonsiruction 
operations in open yards during winter months along the 
northern and ihe Pacific coasts. The Black Sea region is geo- 
graphically ideal. The shipbuilding centres are Leningrad, 
Riga, Sebastopol, Odessa and Vladivostok. 


Shipbuilding in Ina’a : hi'om a slow beginning in 
India produced, in 1970. a total of more than 10,000 gross toiis 
of merchant vessels. On the Irasis of natural resources, climatf' 
river c.stiiaries, transportation facilities and volume of maritime 
trade, India is well-suited for shipbuilding industry. However, 
the present development of steel, machine and equipment and 
technical training as well as shortage of space in good harbours 
and skilled labour do not presage any substantial expansion in 


the shipbuilding industry in near future 
Andhra is the shipbuilding centre. 


Visakhapatnam 


ini 
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Problem of shipbuilding : The entry of new types of 
ships in world trade is posing a serious problem to the ship- 
builders. Container ships and bigger oil tankers and bulk car- 
riers are making existing ships obsolete. For some years, a good 
deal of replacement work should be available to the world's 
shipping yards. But as container ships, capable of replacing 
several conventional cargo liners, and huge oil tankers and bulk 
carriers take over, the final ship replacement market will become 
smaller and concentrated. 

The Aluminium Industry 

Although very recent in its importance, aluminium has 
ered the consumers' markets throughout the world at a 
c much higher than any other metal product. The first 
ccssfql attempt was made in England in 1825 to make alu- 
Ilium a free metal from certain ores like bauxite and there- 
er the reduction process was further simplified but the cost 
nained too high to permit any commercial use. It was in 
• U.S.A. that a new process was discovered in 1886 which 
iuced the cost of aluminium so much that it became a com- 
Tcial product by 1892. 

The production of aluminium consists of two stages, 
mely, the preparation of alumina from bauxite and the use 
pure alumina as raw material for its reduction to aluminium. 
:)ouL two pounds of alumina are necessary to make one pound 
aluminium, just as it takes two pounds of bauxite to make 
1 C pound of alumina. As pure aluminium is soft and ductile, 
ttain alloys like copper, manganese, silicon, iron, nickel and 
n( are sometimes used to harden it. 

The Uses of Aluminium : The transportation and cons- 
uction activities have the largest uses of aluminium. Railway 
Its, automobiles, bus bodies, aeroplane wings, window frames 
bridge railings are some of the uses. Also, many parts of 
Jtcinal combustion engines are made of aluminium. Alumi- 
is used extensively for making hundreds of household 
Pplianccs, 

Production : The world production of aluminium is on the 
'‘crease. From 1.1 million tons in 1948, the production 
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went up to 9 million tons in 1969. The leading producers are 
U.S.A., Canada, U.S.S.R., Japan and West Germany. 


Primary Aluminium Production 



(In thousand 

tons) 




1960 

1963 

1967 

1969 

U.S.A. 

... 1.827 

2,098 

2,966 

3,441 

Canada 

... 691 

652 

874 

979 

U.S.S.R. 

675 

960 

965 

1,100 

Japan 

133 

224 

382 

569 

West Germany 

169 

209 

253 

263 

Norway 

165 

219 

362 

512 

India 

18 

53 

94 

133 

World Total 

... .3,690 

4,360 

7,530 

9,030 


Producing Countries 

U.SA. has been ihc leading producer for \cars in alumi- 
nium, and it supplies nearly 48 p.c. of the woiltl s total of i.m 
aluminium. The most iinporiant centre is Pittsburg. followtJ 
by Witney in North Carolina. Ihe supremaev of the U.S.\. is 
due to a combination of factors like early start (1888). tk 
development of hydro-electricity near the plants, control entt 
the sources of bauxite abroad in France and South America am' 
the presence and use of fluorspar for the production of artificial 
cryolite in the reduction of aluminium. 

About aO per cent of the aluminium produced in U s i 
is consumed by the automolulc industry, and another 2,^ pn 
cent in the aircraft manufactures. 

U.S.S.R. ; Within recent yeais, the U.S.S.R. has increased 
her production of aluminium considerably. 'Phis metal was iwi 
produced at all before 1930. In 1969, production was 1.1 ntH' 
lion tons. The dispersed areas are Kandalaksha in the Kola 
peninsula, Leningrad, Zaporozhe ott the Dneiper river, Ycremn 
(north-east of Black Sea), Chirchik (south-east of Aral Sea)- 
Kuznetsk in the Kuznets basin, Kamensk-Uralsky in southem 
Urals and Kranoturinsk in the northern Urals, the last two 
being the leading producers. In all areas, power is hydroelfc j 
tricity or thermal. ! 
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is the third largest producer of aluminium even 
hough her domestic supplies of bauxite and cryolite are not 
sufficient in quantity to warrant such an expansion of the in- 
dustry. The Canadian location is an example of the excellent 
[benefit that a country can derive to develop an inaiistry until 
luiported raw materials for foreign markets^ Bauxite from the 
(Ulianas of South America and cryolite from Greenland are used 

10 produce aluminium for European markets. 

The main ad\antagcs of Canada are its enormous water 
power and the technical personnel and cooperation which it can 
obtain from the U.S.A. I’hc most important centre is located 

011 the Saguenay river, a branch of St. Lawrence. 

Other Producers of Aluminium 

JafMUii <^he leading producer in Asia, depends on the pos- 
sion of cheap hydroelectric powei notwithstanding lack of 
iiicstir ores. Indonesia is the main supplier of bauxite to 
)an Fhe txTUrcs are mosth in the Island of Honshiu. 

West Germany has no domestic bauxite, and \et rank^ 
in the prodiution of aluminium. Her nearness to ib 
uKcs of bauxite, her domestic supplies of coal and lignite, and 
( ^ast domestic market for aluminium are responsible for the 
\elopnient of the industr)^ in Bavaria, Westphalia and the 
hincland. 

Australia has i!>e world's largest deposits of bauxite as 
• ulcnced bv the recent discoveries. The major aluminium 
fonps of the world from II.S.A.. France and Switzerland have 
more than 500 million dollars for the development of 
wile, alumina and ahiminiimi. The involvement of the 
tuernational groups ensures for Australia a good future from 
xport earnings of bauxite and aluminium metals. 

Position of India 

India with her large reserves of bauxite, considerable deve- 
Ppmeru of hydel and thermal power at appropriate regions, 
phasing domestic market, and a start as early as 1948, still 
a small producer of aluminium. The only limiting 
is the high-cost power. Since the production is a highly 
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power-consuming process, plants can be located only in areas of 
low-cost power. Consequently, there are only a few centres in 
India like Alwaye in Kerala. Belur and Asansol in West Ben 
gal, Muri in Bihar, and Kalwa in Maharashtra. With the 
exception of Alwaye and Kalwa, the centres use electricity ob- 
tined from steam plants. The domestic production can hardh 
meet 30 per cent of the country's demand for aluminium. 

Conclusion 

The aluminium industry consumes an enormous amount 
of electric energy in order to convert alumina — a product of 
bauxite, into aluminium. It is not merely the availability of 
power, but its cost which determines the location of the plants. 
Secondly, few advanced countries are fortunate in the domes- 
tic supplies of bauxite and cryolite, but their development oj 
this indusm iias been possible on account of their geographi 
cal locations and transportation facilities in relation to areas 
where such minerals are available. Thirdly, the conversion of 
bauxite into alumina and from alumina to aluminium rcquiies 
large investment of capital, technological skill and skilled 
labour. All these factors stand in the way of development inj 
under-developed countries. Finally, a certain degree of Indus 
trial development within the country to demand aluminium 
and 'its products coupled with its trading activities with oihei 
countries is imperative. The most characteristic feature of the 
aluminium industry is the control of world markets by a 
international groups which own or enjoy concessions in resper 
of bauxite mining and alumina refinery in most producing:* 
countries. 


Textile Fabrics 

Textiles refer to making of cloths by weaving, knitting, 
netting or braiding with component fibres such as cotton, wool, 
silk and synthetic fibres like rayon, nylon, etc. Clothing is 
basic human need and from the dawn of civilization, textile 
have had tremendous impact on the history of every country 
The industrial revolution that took place in the early nineteenth 
century was the result of mechanisation in the textile industr) 
with effects in the wool of Australia, silk cocoons of Japan, th« 
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flax of Ireland and the cotton of Egypt and the U.S.A. Simi- 
larly, the introduction of rayon and other man-made fibres 
has had great impact on natural fibres and their manufactures. 
Textile products are universally used and whatever affects the 
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Fig. No. 48. World Consumption of the Appuel Fibres. 

isumers also affects the industry. It is no wonder, therefore,. 
It every country in the world is keen to develop textile in- 
stry to meet as much domestic demand as possible. 

The manufactures of textiles are concerned with spinning 
^ weaving but these may remain as unfinished products 
tiess printed and dyed for the purpose of marketing. In no 
industry, the task of design about colour and other 
pects of quality changes so frequently to influence and to he 
fl^enced as one finds in the textile industry. The designs and 
iiality vary from country to country, according to their tradi- 
and standard of living. It is this characteristic of the tex- 
industry which has determined the extent of markets — both 
and foreign. Yet, the demand for fabrics will conti- 
to inaease as more and more countries raise living stan- 
1-^19 
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dards ox their people, for today about one-fourth of humj. 
population is yet to be fully clothed. 

rhe work! market for textile fibres is growing at an aver 
age rate of 3 p.c. a year. In 1970, the world production oi 
fibre increased by 12 p.c. The share of man-made fibres ros( 
to 36 p.c. of the total fibres in the same yeai. U.S.A., Japan. 
West Germany and U.K. are the four largest producers of 
man-made fibres and between themselves account for 60 p.c. of 
the total production. 

Colton Manufactures and Distribution \ 

Cotton manufactures refer to cotton yarn and cotton fabric. 
Since it is not possible to make fabric without having yarn 
first, a very large part of the w-oild's raw cotton is used up in 
spinning mills for making yarn. The entire production of yam, 
however, is not consumed for fabrics, because several othei 
articles are also made out of yarn such as thread and cordage. 

Cotton textiles account for two-thirds of the total woiu^ 
consumption of fibres because of certain attributes which an a' 
follows: healthy, clean, fresh, strong, versatile and easv 
sew. In spite of the intensive competition from man inadt 
fibres, cotton still gains the bulk of the business in most dc 
loping countries. Thanks to research and development woil 
the chemical rnnishing of cotton gives it many easy-care cliauci 
teristics of man-made fibres like trcasc-resisiancc. 

There are many countiies in the world engaged in coit J'l 
manufactures, and their i dative imporlante is measured b)j 
the number of spindles and kxmis as well as the production 
fabrics. 

The production of yarn and the number of spindles mtlij 
cate only the volume of raw cotton spinning mills, and llu*r| 
are many countries in the world which depend on irnpoitci 
yarn for their cotton textile industry. No country can mainian 
its position in the world markets for fabrics on the basis of it 
yam production, which is nothing but a raw material for 
fabrics. However, countries of this type are the 
importers of raw cotton. 

The leading producers of w^oven cotton fabrics are Indij 
U.S.A., U.S.S.R., Japan and China (mainland). U.S.A, P^i 
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cd 6378 million metres in 1969 compared to 6725 million 
ires in U.S.S.R. and 7706 million metres in India. 

The leading yarn producing countries in the world are 
vA., U.S.S.R., Incjiia and Japan. The production of yarn 
1969 was 1.6 million tons in U.S.A., 1.4 in U.S.S.R., 
1,000 tons in India and 498,000 tons in Japan. From 1961 
ward, these four countries have retained their order of im- 
niance in respect of yarn production. U.K., Egypt and 
ikistan arc the other important yarn producers. 

In 1968, there were 1.1 million ordinary looms and 1.5 mil- 
jn auiomalic looms in the world. The largest number ol 
itoiiiatic looms are in the U.S.A. with 238,000 in 1968d^ 
the same vear, the U.S.S.R., had 214,000 automatic looms 
60,000 ordinary looms wliilc India had 28,000 automatic 
lonis and 181,000 ordinary looms. China occupied the iirsL 
lu' in 1967 in lespcct of total number of looms in the world 
!i60,000 looms. 

Cotton Textiles in Britain 

ililiough vveavitig and spinning of cotton was quite impor- 
hiring the 16th century in U.K., it was not till the second 
(>1 the eighteenth century after she liad introduced 
unical spinning and weaving that Great Britain became a 
exporter of cotton piece-goods. 

Growth Factors 

I he leadership of the United Kingdom in the cotton 
ie industry towards the end of the nineteenth century 
bom a variety of causes. (/) “Her mercantile marine 
>l(>nial developments placed her in a strong position both 
>l>taining supplies of raw cotton and for serving customers ’ 
C^eylon, Burma, East Africa, West Africa, South 
Egypt, Australia and Malaysia which were entirely 
on Lancashire cotton fabrics. At the same time, 

the basis of 1%7 data, the use of automatic looms is extensive 
ualv (r>0%\ and T.S.S.R. (65%). The other countries 
trance LJ.K, (4.H%) Japan (25%) and India (11%). Because 

'^nation in !ho operating efficiency of looms from their variation 
some (ountries always lead in the production. 
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supplies of raw cotton came from India, Egypt and Sudan, i 
fact, these countries were the leading exporters of raw cotton 
U.K. (it) Her humid climate, abundant supply of water fro 
the Pennine streams for power and for use in the dyeing, am 
the coalfields in the same region favoured the establishment 
cotton industries. (Hi) Contemporary engineering and metallur^ 
cal development helped to work out new techniques of produ 
tion. (iv) India and other older cotton manufacturing areas wetj 
handicapped b) political and economic conditions that existcj 
there, and depended on Britain for cotton products. (^) a| 
though France and the Netherlands could have develhped th| 
industry earlier, their involvement in politics and war pyevein(j 
the growth. 

Inhere are various causes which provided magnifice 
opportunities for the location of the cotton industry in Lane 
shire. The spinning of cotton requires dampness in the clima 
without which the threads snap in the processes of drawn 
and twisting. The moist westerlies give Lancashire the nccc 
sary degree of humidity for spinning. Secondly, Lancashi) 
faces American ports, thus facilitating the import of raw cotio] 
Thirdly, the presence of coal, limestone and water-power 
important in the early 19th century, when the factory sta^e 
industrial development w’^as on its way. Fourthly, the exi 
ence of a first class port in Liverpool is another great advai 
age not only for importing raw cotton but also for the exp( 
of finished products. The inherent skill of generations of o[ 
ratives, the number of inventions of machinery for cott 
manufactures in Lancashire, and the foresight and initial 
of those citizens who carried out the scheme of the Manches 
ship canal are the other vital factors which contributed to i 
growth of the South Lancashire cotton industry. Fina 
Lancashire's general unsuitability for agriculture also encour 
ed local people to emphasise more on the manufactures 
cotton textiles. 

The presence of highly skilled labour and the need 
special care in respect of quality-fabrics produced, howc 
did not bring home the necessity for introducing automi 
looms at a time when the U.S.A. and other countries had] 
ready introduced it. 
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Oiaracteristics and Distribution 

The cotton industry in Lancashire is characterised by its 
tribution according to spinning and weaving activities. The 
nning districts are located on the slopes of the hills facing 
St which receive the damp breezes from the Atlantic and in 
^ adjoining borderland of North Chesire. The northern half 
Lancashire has the centres of cotton -weaving like Black- 
irii, Burnley and Preston. Thus in U.K., the specialisation 
in respect of process and not products. 

Ihe importance of a centre can be measured in numbers 
[operatives employed, in the number of spindles and in the 
limber of looms. 

Characteristics of Textile towns in Lancashire 

(a) Leading in employment: 

Blackburn, Bolton, Oldham, Burnley and Man- 
chester 

{h) Leading in spindles: 

Oldham, Bolton 

(() Leading in Looms: 

Burnley, Blackburn, Picston, Accrington 

(d) Leading in trading activities: 

Manchester 

li is oliservcd that most cotton textile centres in U.K. 

confined to a small area, permitting common marketing at 

idiester and low transport cost. 

Outside Lancashire, the cotton manufactures have deve- 
in Glasgow and Paisley in Scotland, but as yet they 
hardly 10 p.c. of the production and trade. 

Oieat Britain imports raw cotton from U.S.A.. India, 
Peru, the Sudan and Brazil. The U.S.A. supplies 
px. of her raw cotton and yarn requirements. The 
totton goods are mainly exported to Australia, the 

‘ South Africa and West Africa, although three decades 
markets were truly world-wide. 
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Present Position 


Britain is far behind U.S.A., U.S.S.R., India and Ja' 
in terms of production and spindles and looms used. 

The earlier advantages of Britain kept the position of 
textile industry very strong till 1930. Some competitioii 
there from Japan after 1921, but on the whole, the indui 
continued to maintain its leadership. After 1932, hown 
three fojcis started working simultaneously to the deuim 
of Britain's textile industry: (a) more organised export di 
of cotton manufactures from japan, (b) the emergence^ <y[ h 
and China as exporters of cotton goods, and (r) 'the 
sufficiency dtivc for cotton goods by many custonier-countiJe, 
British textiles as in Brazil. India, China and Brazil also gi, 
raw cotton and have cheap labour. It may bo mentioned bi 
that the cotton manufacturing processes are coinp:udi!\ 
simple, and aiiloinalic looms do not call for much ^killed lah.) 
Underdeveloped countries, therefore, do not find it difficult 
develop this industry. To these forces must be added tl’ 
of tJie U.S.A. France and Jlal\ lo ihe \vo:l(i maik(‘i 
as coni])etiiors of Japan, India and LJ.K. as well as rite 
restrictions in many counliies of the world. 

The production of wo\en cotton fabrics weru down lij 
170*1 million metres in 1953 to 051 million iifctres in 
the real impart has been mote serious because of the lab 
being released by the industry. On the one hand, the niti'od 
tion of aiUonuuic looms had already tl»sr)l:Ked a ceitaiu xald 
of labour, and, on the other, the declining ptoduction f| 
every year some surplus labour. I'he labour forces have drofl 
to about 50 per cent of H)!J7 Icwel. 


The cotton textiles industry in U.K. has long ceased 
an expanding industry, and the problem') are to liud preoj 
for labour that is being jcltased, and to take limnedh’te 


sures for the improvement of the industry through resi 
so as to retain its place in the world markets as the make* 
superior quality fabrics. l/.K. ha.*i also the problem t>f | 
petition by the in< rtasc'd production and consimiptioi^ o 1 
thetic fibres and the incrc'ased use of paper in items thtl 
competing with cotton. In 1970, man-made fibres m 
accounted for 54 p.c. of the total fibre consumption 
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The trade balance of U.K. which showed a steady improve- 
aent after the devaluation in 1967, suffered a set back in 1971 
)ecause of the imports of woven cotton fabrics from Asia and 
"^ast Europe and of man-made fibre fabrics from Western 
tuuope. In 1971, the imports of cotton yarns and fabrics in 
erms of value increased much more than what these were in 
1970 . One important factor which led to the decline of the 
Lancashire textile industry was the policy of liberal quotas from 
A.ian countries till recently. Will the position of U.K, cotton 
(txiilcs improve now that she has agreed to join the European 
honomic Cionnnunity (EEC)? The EEC has based its Asian 
tiles import policy on past import levels into the EEC coun- 
ihitain v;iih it lojig history of high imports level is 
likeiv to suffer from this policy. 

Cotton Textiles in the U.S.A. 

j he United Slates of America is today supreme in respect 
[>5oduciion, persons employed and numbers of looms and 
iiitlles. fhe most sniking featn.rc of the cotton textile in- 
sjv in the United States is ihr absence of much variation in 
( ;oluuic of prodtu'iion since 19*18 when the production was 
5/ million metres. Till today the production never exceeded 
\olume nor did it come down below 8010 million metres, 
ini has been much modernisation in operation, resulting in 
ic steady decline in number of employees and increase in the 
e. capita production, hut not actual production. 

Areas of Production and their Characteristics 

Thrre arr two distinct areas of production: The New 
i'*dand States in the North-East and the Southern States of 
and Soutl» Carolina, Alabama and Georgia. The New 
States have had tiie advantage of high humidity, early 
a i790 and the inherited skiOs of the immigrant workers, 

! icscm e of w ater power and coal, the increasing domestic 
iiiakci and (he nearness to Boston and New Yoik — the two 
sca-^ports. Another important historical factor was 
nxiety of the people in New England States to develop 
^1* ndustry like Britain which w^ould give them rich conimer- 
turns for the new nation. The manufacturing centres 
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are New Bedford, Lowell, Fail River, Lawrence and Providence^ 
The Southern States have the advantage of cotton-growing areas 
and supply of water and coal in the immediate neighbourhood. 

The cotton industry, in the Southern States, however, 
could not be started before 1840 on account of economic in- 
stability, lack of investment capital and managerial enterprise 
and unskilled local labour. Yet by 1890, the South had been well 
established in cotton industry. The immediate causes of her 
growth were cheap labour,^^ lower cost of living, cheaper power, 
lower taxes and the use of modem machinery. 

The cotton manufacturing centres in the South are 
Charlotte, Columbia, Augusta and Atalanta. 

Specialisation by Product 

, There is specialisation by product in the U.S.A. cotton 
textile industry. The mills can be grouped as (a) spinning, 
(6) spinning and fabric weaving, (c) broad fabric weaving, 
(d) spinning, weaving and finishing, and (e) finishing. The spin- 
ning mills supply yams to knitters, small weaving units and 
to establishments making thread, twine and cordage. The 
spinning and fabric mills are big and produce yarns for their 
own use to weave into various kinds of fabrics. The broad 
fabric mills are generally small mills which purchase yam to 
manufacture draperies, tapestries, upholstery and other spe- 
ciality fabrics. The spinning, weaving and finishing mills are 
the largest in size and these handle the complete process of 
manufacture. The finishing mills neither spin nor weave, but 
bleach, dye and print fabrics. 

Trade in UJS. Textiles 

U.S.A. has been an exporter of cotton textiles for l<mg. 
The important markets are Canada, Philippines, Indonesia^ 
South Africa, Venezuela, Iran, Thailand, Ceylon and Malaysia. 
The U.S. supremacy in Canadian market was never challastged 
by Lancashire even though Canada has been a British Dominion; 

**lt is interesting to note that the cheap labour was white bataute 
Ihe negroes were not encouraged to work in factories of the South fpr 
many years. 
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uTther, U.S.A. has already taken a strong hold in soihe of 
le Commonwealth countries like Malaysia and Ceylon. 

Cotton Textiles in Japan 

'Japan has been a very large producer and exporter o£ 
)tton fabrics in the world. Before the World War II, it 
xupied the first or second place in the World both in produc- 
on and export. Between 1948 and 1956, it was a period of the 
■construction of her industry, destroyed as a result of the 
cond World Wsf. Now, she is the fourth biggest producer 
: cotton goods after the U.S.A., U.S.S.R. and India. 

Japan is the largest importer of raw cotton. India, U.A.R., 
.S.A. and Peru are the main suppliers. In 1970, she imported 
16.000 tons of raw cotton, out of world’s total import of 4 
illion tons. France, the second largest importer, had in the 
me year a total of only 284,000 tons. Japan’s imports of ra«r 
)rton constitute nearly 30 p.c. of her total imports. The U.S.A. 
ipplies about 60 p.c. of Japan’s import of raw cotton. 

Cause* of Growth 

Various factors operated in different stages of her economic 
:velopment to give the cotton textile industry a predominant 
jsition in the country. The earlier factors that laid the founda- 
an of the industry in 1857 and after were the following: 

(i) nearness to the sources of raw cotton — such as India 
and China ; 

(it) domestic supplies of coal and water power : 

(tit) cheap labour ; 

(iv) presence of high moistured oceanic climate for 
spinning ; 

(w) proximity to vast markets like India, China and other 
countries of the Far East ; and 

(vi) government policy to support and finance industry. 

Because of the invcdvement Britain in the First Wtnid 
''ar, Japan got the opportunity not only to consolidate the 
dustry but also to expand it in capacity and diversity {tn 
e increased markets d: her products. By 19S8, her tedtuikaiSi 
aturity along- with the devdojunent of engineering and chemi- 
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cal industries, made the position of her cotton textile industry 
,the strongest in the world. 

The present development of the industry is due to her 
highly efficient labour* great improvement in technology, and 
the shipping and trading activities. There is little doubt that 
her mills are less modern compared to U.S.A., but on the whole 
they are highly organised and efficient and far ahead of world 
level. 

* The important cotton manufacturing centres are Osaka, 
Kobe, Nagoya and Tokyo. 

Osaka is known as the Mancheser of Japan. The expan- 
sion of Osaka has been very great during the last 40 years. It 
is a large city in Japan with a population of 30 millions. It is 
situated near the sea coast ; small steamers can bring cotton to 
the mill-area by canals or rivers. It contains more than one- 
tenth of the spindles of the country. 

The cotton textile industry of Japan is export-oriented. 
Her cotton goods have markets in most countries of the world 
v/hich require imported fabrics, and she is the leading exporter 
of cotton textiles in the world, a position which she held till 
1938. Not only is there demand for her cheaper varieties in Asian 
and African markets, her high grade printed and dyed cloth are 
imported by U.S.A., U.K., West Germany, Australia and Latin 
America. Since 1958, the export of fabrics has maintained an 
upward trend. 

The greatest attraction of the Japanese fabrics is their low 
price vis^U’^vis quality. The development of cotton textiles in 
many of the Asian and African countries may no doubt affect 
her export trade, but her leadership will continue so long she 
keeps the competitive strength of her industry. 

Cotton Textile Industry in India _ 

The cotton textile industry is one of the principal manu- 
facturing industries in India and is the most important branch 
of textile production. Although making of cotton fabrics is a 
very ancient industry in India, its beginning on modern lines 
0ihmenced from 1851 at Bombay.^® 

^ ■' **The first cotton mill was started at Bombay in 1851 by a 

f^rsi industrialist Mr. C. N. Bavar. Report on the Indian Industrial 
pammission, 191048; p, 72. 
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Causes of Growth : A number of factors helped the deve* 
lopment of cotton mill industry in India. First, India had 
already made a name in making cotton fabrics on cottage in- 
dustry lines, and efforts at making fabrics, therefore, on a big 
scale under modern methods did not come as a surprise* 
Secondly, the fact that India was a large cotton-growing coun- 
try^ brought sanguinity in the efforts. Thirdly, the vast internal 
market for cotton made the efforts immediately successful* 
Fourthly, the spirit of nationalism impelled the people to use 
more and more India-made fabrics in preference to imported 
stuffs. All these factors were further strengthened by the pre- 
sence of coal and water-power as well as abundant cheap labour. 

The real progress, however, started from 1927, when fiscal 
protection was granted to Indian cotton textile industry. Today, 
the industry employs nearly one million workers, helps the 
country to earn a foreign exchange of more than Rs. 80 crores 
a year, supports a number of ancillary industries like dyes and 
chemicals and supplies yarn to handloom industry. 

Causes af Growth in Bombay : The cotton mills are 
widely dispersed, but four areas contain majority of them. 
These are (i) Maharashtra-Gujarat area on the West with 
Bombay, Sholapur, Poona, Jalgaon and Nagpur in Maharashtra 
and Ahrnedabad in Gujarat ; (ii) Coimbatore-Madurai-Salem in 
Tamil Nadu; (Hi) Indore-Gwalior-Delhi-Kanpur area covering 
Madhya Pradesh, Delhi and U.P., and (iv) the Hooghly basin 
in West Bengal. 

Cotton Textile Areas in India s Bombay has a special 
place in the history of the cotton textile industry of India, in 
view^ of its role in the development of the industry. The selec- 
tion of Bombay was favoured by the presence of excellent shipp- 
ing facilities of the port where raw cotton used to be collected 
from the valley of Narmada and Tapti for shipment abroad* 
The port also allowed the import of coal from U.K. and South 
Africa by sea routes. These two factors assured the supply of 
raw cotton and coal. The urge to secure for India the profits 
which accrue from the manufacture of her raw materials becRnae 
mtuiifesr first in Bombay, and the capitalists started investing 
capital in cotton textiles. Finally, th^ tolerance of local labour 
of uncomfortable surroundings of mills as well as comparatively 
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low wj^ <rf mill labour also contributed to the Continuing 
growth of Bombay as a mill centre. Thus, the economic factors 
mainly decided the location of cotton mills in Bombay. The 
moist climate of Bombay can favour the spinning process of 
manufacture, but Bombay is known for weaving fabrics and not 
much for spinning yarns. Also, the nearness to raw cotton 
producing areas is not a special advantage of Bombay because 
there are other centres better located in this regard. 

However, Bombay’s special geographical advantages are 
being utilised now because the force of earlier factors is no 
longer strong. Its location near the great hydro-electric centres, 
its port permitting export of finished products, its railways 
bringing raw cotton from Khandesh, Berar and Wardha, and 
distributing finished products, its climate helping both spinning 
and weaving operations, its ancillary industries, its local mana- 
gerial talents and local skilful labour are the modern factors of 
her supremacy in the industry. 

Pireaent PosHioii in Trade : Indian production consists of 
yam and woven cloth of many varieties. About 18 p.c. of the 
production is exported. So far as exports are concerned, the 
medium varieties account for 70 p.c. and the balance are of 
fine and superfine varieties. The cotton goods are exported to 
Sudan, Ethiopia, Nigeria, Kenya, Tanzania, Ceylon, BCtrma, 
Afghanistan, U.K., Saudi Arabia and Indonesia. Some of 
these markets have become uncertain partly because of their 
own development of the industry as in Ceylon, Burma and 
Indonesia, and mainly because of keener competition from 
Japan, U.K., France and U.S.A. Nevertheless, India is the 
sepond largest cotton-goods exporting country in the world. 

Some Problenis of the Industry t Her requirements of 
long^taple a)tton are still met by importing it from“U.A.R., 
Sudan, and U.S.A. In 1970 India imported raw cotton to the 
extent of about 7 million tons. In terms of quantity, the im« 
ported raw cotton is about 10 p.c. of India’s total ccmsumpdon 
af raw mtton in mills. This dependence is a handicap, mme 
m when it is not impossible to grow such cotton in In^a. 
tecondly, both in price and quality, the Indian products m* 
pop^Utive. It means thjst there is uigent need Ifflr ipcieailliil 

productive efficiency of the industry. Thnrdly, many ntlBs 
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in India axe not of econoaiM; size to allow maxitn iim benefit from 
the use of mechanisation. Fourthly, most mills requite modern 
machines and implements. Only 8 p.c. of Indian looms are 
automatic Fifthly, the facilities of railway transport for the 
movement of raw cotton to mill areas are not adequate, and 
yet the mills depend for 80 p.c. of their raw cotton on railways 
for timely arrivals. Finally, the tariff policy has not been 
always encouraging for the export of cotton goods. 

If India is to maintain her present position in cotton 
markets, not only there must be sufficient fund to bring about 
modernisation of her haills, she should also develop wider trade 
contacts. 


Wool Textile Industry 

Although it is not known when wool was first spun and 
voven into cloth, its history can be traced back to 4000 B.C. 
when the Babylonians made garments of wool. In the middle 
iges the woollen industry was well-established in France and 
'.taly. In the early part of the eighteenth century, it was a 
eading industry in England. Today, the industry is widely 
iistributed in the temperate regions of the world. 

The most important raw material is the wool, obtained 
rom the domesticated sheep. Since the types of sheep vary 
ccording to purposes — ^mutton type, wool type and dual types, 
11 sheep producing countries are not necessarily the producers, 
f raw wool. Argentina, Australia, New Zealand, U.S.A., 
Britain, Continental Europe, South Africa, Uruguay, India and 
i^orthem Africa raise sheep for wool, but only a few countries. 
ave developed trade and manufacture in it. In terms of 
umber of wool spinning spindles and looms, U.K.., U.S.S.R., 
nd U.S.A., Japan and Italy are the leaders. Of late Federal 
Lepublic of Germany has introduced a large number of looms 
nd spindles almost equal to that of the U.S.A. 

OaaaificRtkm of Wool : Raw wool can be broadly divid* 
1 into (a) apparel wool and (b) carpet wool. Apparel wool ia 
used in U.S.A., U.K., Australia, New Zealand, Argentina antj 
Uruguay The carpet wools are coarse and longer thaii apparel 
ools. M<»t oruntries in Asia, possessing she^, raise, ^lodi 
ut there are mes such as blankets, carpets, rt^ 
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felt and knit goods^ Before the manufactures are started, 
wool is very carefully sorted on the basis of the length and 
diameter of fibre, washed to remove impurities and spun into 
yams. Since the processes demand experience and knowledge 
about sheep, most manufacturing countries depend on imported 
wooL 

Tile Principal Producing Areas : Wool is raised in most 
countries of Europe, New Zealand, Australia and in some areas 
of Asia, but the principal manufacturing countries arc U.S.S.R., 
Japap, U.K., U.S.A. and France, All the manufacturing 
countries import raw wool. 

Prodiiction: Woven Woollen Fabrics 


(In million metres/ square metres) 



1948 

1960 

1965 

1967 

1969 

U.S.S.R. (million metres) . 

124 

342 

365 

427 

508 

Japan (m. sq. metres) 

21 

322 

341 

377 

434 

U.K. ( „ ) 

347 

307 

270 

246 

239 

U.S.A. (million metres) 

455 

262 

244 

218 

209 


In the production of yarn, U.S.S.R. holds^the first position, 
followed very closely by U.K. and U.S.A. France, Japan, Italy 
and West Germany are the other important producers. 

Wool Yarn Production 
(’000 metric tons) 



1948 

I960 

1965 

1967 

1969 

U.K. 

228 

249 

250 

228 

243 

U.S.S.R. 

81 

221 

236 

282 

322 

U.S.A. 

331 

175 

249 

189 

176 

France 

1.32 

143 

130 

127 " 

' 145 

Italy 

— 

125 

79 

69 

171 

Ja|Htn 

— 

no 

150 

180 

173 

West Germany . . . 

38 

118 

119 

71 

87 


The most important feature in the woollen textile industry 
the shifting importance of the areas. While in 
J^>an the industry U expanding, in US.A. and UX if is 
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eclining. This is b^ause of the changing nature of one's hold 
1 the international markets as in the case of Japan or because 
the increasing domestic demand as in U.S.S.R. 

The major world organisation for the promotion of wool as 
commodity is the International Wool Secretariat Board. Since 
} inception in 1937, the aim of the organisation has been to 
omote and extend the use of wool by means of publicity and 
search. The I.W.S. Board consists of representatives of three 
ool Boards of Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, and 
headquai ters are in London. Since 1962, the I.W.S. Board 
s been engaged in the application of research to industry. The 
ternational Wool Secretariat is conscious of the advantages 
man-made fibre and has already made remarkable progress 
respect of wasbabilit)'. The IWS has also broken itself away 
>m any price relationship ivith synthetics and established 
elf as a luxury fibre. 


Woollen Industry in U«S.A. 

It was started as a household industry to meet family 
mand in most areas where the colonists settled. The industry 
s developed along factory lines after 1812 with New England 
lies as the principal centre. The textile tradition of the early 
tiers, its damp climate on account of its location on the coast 
the Atlantic, the shipping facilities at Boston, and availability 
water-power made New England States the principal woollen 
itre. The chief types of wool are worsteds and tweeds. 

Of late, a considerable development of woollen industry has 
en place in the South. 

Probleiiis 5 In spite of her great development in the woollen 
lustry, imports of woven woollen fabrics come from Britain, 
>an and Italy, and to a considerable extent has threatened the 
ition of the industry in American markets. Another problem 
he growing demand in America for lighter-weight fabrics like 
on, and this has aflected the woollen trade. 

The csountry has put import duties to discourage foreign 
>arts and encouraged the blending erf wool with nylem in the 
ung of ivmaied and wooWen goods. 
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UJC.*» Wootteii Iminfiy 

The woollen industry is one of the oldatt of Britain's stajde 
industires, and has been an important source of wealth since 
medieval times. About 200,000 persons are employed in the 
wodlen industry. The industry is centralised in Yorkshire. 

The geographical causes which led to the localisatitm of 
this industry in Yorkshire were: 

(а) necessary' climatic conditions for making yam ; 

(б) water-supply from the Pennines noted for washing and 
dyeing ; 

(c) availability of wool from sheep-stock of the Pennines ; 

(d) water power ; and 

(e) nearness to the ports. 

When machines were introduced, Yorkshire did not have 
any opposition from spinners and weavers. Further, the pre- 
sence of coal and iron in close proximity could not disturb the 
industrial character of Yorkshire in the wake of Industrial 
Revolution. The West Riding of Yorkshire, therefore, remains 
the principal seat of the woollen industry. The towns prind* 
pally engaged in this industry are Leeds, Bradford, Halifax and 
Huddersfield. The other areas are the West of England and 
the Tweed Valley of Scodand with Selkirk, Peebles and Hawick. 
There are two main brandies of the industry — woollen and 
wmcsted. The woollen side of the industry is normally organis- 
ed on a vertical basis, with each firm undertaking the full pro- 
cess of manufacture from raw materials to finished products. 
The worsted industry, on the other hand, is tnganised horizon- 
tally — combing, spinning and weaving, each {uocess being dtme 
by separate firms. Bradford produces worsted goods, and 
Halifax manufactures enormous quantities of carpets. At pre- 
salt U.K. is the largest importer of wool in the jyorld. The 
supply of home-produced wool cannot meet the demand of the 
industry and 90 p.c. of the wool required is impcnted from 
Australia, New &aland. South Africa and Aigentina. England 
impbrts mxxe than 60 per cent of New Zealand wool, 15 p-c- 
trf .^gentine and South African wool and 25 per cent ai Auatra- 
lijm wo<d. The inincipal customers of British woollen paoducts 
are Germany, Japan, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Italy, r 
ai^ U.S.A. The British wool industry has a high reputatimi 
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quality and it has' never endangered its quality by indis- 
linate mechanisation* 

Pireaeiit Trends U. K. was the leading producer of woven 
Uen fabrics till 1959. Both U.S.S.R. and Japan have gone 
id of U.K. Various measures have been adopted to keep the 
istry in a strong position. Of late, blending of wool with 
i-made fibre has become very popular. The government has 
ip a corporation — known as the National Wool Textile Ex- 
Corporation — to assist, exporters and to explore overseas 
kets for wools^ The widespread import restrictions in many 
ler customer countries have affected the export of wools, 
h attention is being paid to improve the quality of products 
the methods of manufacture through research, and the 
1 Industries Research Association is encouraging the in- 
ry in this regard. 


WooUen Industry in India 

iVith an annual production of about 33,000 metric tons of 
India has developed both cloth and yam manufactures to 
at extent. There are 48 woollen mills in the country, of 
26 are in the Punjab, 4 in U.P. and 3 in Mysore. Her 
action in 1970 was 18 million kg of yam and 12 million 
js of fabrics. 

hdian yarn is mostly used in the making of carpets and 
.ets at Amritsar, Srinagar, Bangalore, Jaipur, Mirzapur and 
ur. 

ndian wool is generally of inferior quality. The finest 
comes from Bikaner area and is used in the modem mills 
lariwal, Jamnagar, Gwalior and Kanpur. 

ndian woollen products are exported as carpets, rugs and 
s to U.K., U.SAl., Canada, Australia and a few other 
ries in Europe. 

roblem$ in the hulustry s—One serious problem o£ &e 
en industry in India is the need for importing foreign 
which means a loss of foreign exchange. Every yeat, she 
~20 
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taken away the importance of silk manufactures in the U^.A* 
Nevertheless, there are still imports of raw silk for the produc- 
tion of silk fabrics and hosiery. 


The Silk Indiistry in India 

There are three principal areas where raw silk is found: 
(i) Southern portion of the Mysore plateau with the Coimbatore 
districts of Tamil Nadu, («) the Murshidabad, Malda and 
Birbhum districts of West Bengal, (Hi) Kashmir and Jammu 
with the neighbouring districts of Punjab. There is also a 
considerable cultivation in Chotanagpur and Orissa and parts 
of the Madhya Pradesh of the Tasar silkworm and in Assam of 
the Endi and Muga silkworm. Tasar silk is also obtained from 
North Bihar. Kashmir is the most important producer of silk 
in India where silk worms thrive best in the mulberry trees. 

Although there are 90 silk factories in the Indian Union, 
only a few mills use power-driven looms for silk manufactures. 

The chief silk-weaving centres are Amritsar and Jullundur 
in Punjab ; Banaras, Mirzapur and Shahjahanpur in the U.P. ; 
Murshidabad, Bankura and Bishnupur in West Bengal ; Bhagal- 
pur in Bihar ; Ahmedabad in Gujarat ; Poona, Nagpur and 
Sholapur in Maharashtra ; Bangalore in Myosre State ; Berham- 
pur in Orissa ; Salem and Tanjore in Tamil Nadu ; Srinagar in 
Kashmir. The Mysore silk industry produces more than two- 
fifths of the total output of silk manufactures in India. 

Indian silk is in demand in Ceylon, Singapore, Hongkong, 
Malaysia and East Africa. Of late, America and western 
countries have become good markets for Indian silk. The possi- 
bilities of increasing the export of silk will have to be explored 
by producing fabrics of oriental design, colour and pattern. 

The main problems of the Indian silk industry arc the 
high cost and poor quality of raw silk. Since the- cost of mul- 
berry constitutes 60 per cent of the cost of raw silk, efforts are 
being taken to increase the yield per acre of mulberry. 

India exports about a million metres of silk fabrics and 
earns nearly Rs. 1 crore as foreign exchange. 
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Rayon Textile Induilry^^ 

Rayon as a mati>made fibre has acquired world-wide im- 
portance in a brief span of years. Although the first sugges- 
tion to manufacture a fibre to imitate real silk was made as 
early as 1734 by a French scientist, its foundation was laid in 
1891 when a Frenchman took out a patent to manufacture it 
on a commercial basis. The real progress, however, began after 
the first World War. It was commercially known as artificial 
silk till 1938. Rayon is the generic term of manufactured 
textile fibre or yarn produced chemically from cellulose or hav- 
jiiig a celluose base. *‘The cellulose in cotton waste or wood is 
Reduced to liquid pulp by a chemical process and then forced 
trough capillary tubes which change it into a fibre”. It is 
]:iossible to spin and weave this fibre without changing the 
e^i^isting equipment of silk mills. 

Rayon is in great demand among the manufacturers, for it 
may be used with cotton, silk, linen and wool. Although natural 
■silk is lighter in weight, softer, finer, more lustrous and elastic 
than rayon, the price of the former has been affected to a great 
extent by the large-scale use of the latter. Rayon has the 
advantage of uniformity in fineness and staple length. The 
proportion of waste in its manufacture is very small. It does 
not compete directly, with food production as the natural fibres 
do ; for, although its basic raw materials are produced agricul- 
turally, limits to expansion tend to be set by the quantities of 
chemicals and power available. Fluctuations in price are fre- 
quent and arc less severe than those in the prices of the natural 
fibres, whose supply is less easily controlled. Since rayon is a 
product of chemical laboratory, the countries which are scienti* 
fically very advanced can only develop this industry. The 
presence of textile industry facilitates the immediate use of 
rayon in mills. Another factor is the adequate supply of water 
near the plants since one pound of viscose rayon requires for 
its making near 200. gallons of water. 

Rayon industry is concerned with the production of (t) 
rayon and acetate continuous filaments, (ti) rayon and acetate 

Rayon and acetates are man-xnade fibres but they do not cover 
non-cellulosics like nylon which is a product of coal, water and in* 
solving a much complicated manufacturing process. 
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discontinuous filaments (known as fibre) and (in) woven rayon 
and acetate fabrics. The leading rayon producing countries are 
U.S.A., Japan, U.S.S.R., U.K., Italy and West Germany. 


Rayon and Acetate Production, 1969 



Continuous 

Discontinuous 

Fabrics 


filaments (in 

filaments (in 

(in million 


thousand tons) 

thousand tons) 

metres) 

U.S.A. 

351 

364 

1,540 

Japan 

142 

373 

1,650 

U.S.S.R. ... 

218 

223 

1,086 

U.K. 

97 

166 

538 

Italy 

93 

112 

16**^ 

West Germany 

76 

185 

637* 

World 

... 1,420 

2,175 



The U.S.A. is the leading producer of rayon and its pro- 
ducts in the world. While its position was almost unassailable 
in 1948, it has now a close rival in Japan, followed by U.S.S.R. 
In U.S.A., there are two areas, noted for the manufacture of 
rayon: (i) along the coastal region of the north from southern 
New Hampshire to Virginia, and (ii) in the south comprising 
North and South Carolina, Georgia and Tennessee. Although 
the industry was started in the north, geographical and economic 
considerations have pulled it to the south. 

Japan has made a spectacular progress within a period of 
15 years from 1948. The industry is the second biggest in the 
world. 


U.K. : There are two main types of man-made fibre manu- 
factures in U.K.: those made from cellulose and those produced 
by fully synthetic processes from chemical substances. The 
world's largest rayon staple factory is at Greenfield (North 
Wales) with an annual output of over 200 million lb. Other 
laige plants are at Grimsby, Preston and Wolverhampton. The 
important buyers are Switzerland, Sweden and Sotlth Africa. 

India : The production of rayon in India is on the 
increase and there are more than 300 factories engaged in weav- 


* Million sq. metres. 


* • In '(KK) tons. 
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ing rayon. The production capadty is around 100 million lbs. 
of rayon filament and 60 million ll». of staple fibre. As the 
production is much short of demand, India has to import about 
10 million lbs. of rayon yam and about 1 million lbs. of staple 
fibre. 

Man-made fibres have got a firm hold on the textile markets 
of the world along with natural fibres like cotton and wool 
and will account for the major part of the total growth of fibres. 
Their competitive strength in future will depend on the extent 
to which they will be serviceable, economical and pleasing to 
tfic eyes. For man-made fibres, the plants are to be run at high 
Iwel of capacity if they are to be profitable. This fact is respon- 
sible for a large volume of production from each plant and the 
n^d for export at prices lower than home markets. Thus there 
is a dual price situation. Another fact is that man-made fibres 
re produced and marketed by large, multi-product, inter- 
ational companies. Naturally, technological changes for the 
aiprovement of the fibres are more frequent. 

Sugar Indiutry 

There are numerous sources of sugar among plants like 
ugarcane, sorghum, beets and carrots. The sugar of commerce,, 
lowever, is derived only from sugar-cane and sugar-beet. 

Cane-Sugar : A sugar-cane has 7 to 20 per cent sucrose 
depending on its quality, 4 to 13 per cent ash and non-sugars, 
8 to 16 per cent fibre and 70 to 75 per cent water. The first 
step in the process of manufacture is the extraction of the 
soluble matters. The purity of raw juice is determined by the 
percentage of sucrose in the solubles. Further purification of 
raw juice is made, and the next operations turn sucrose into 
crj'stals by the separation of water through evaporation by boil- 
ing. This is raw sugar. Crystals are purified further by defeca- 
tion with lime and heat. This stage is called sugar refining. 

Since sugar cultivation is extensively practised in South- 
East Asia, Central America and the Carribbean Sea Board, 
Eastern Africa and Australia, the production d raw sug^ 
naturally is confined to these areas only. Some sugarcane is. 
also grown in Spain in Europe and Florida and Louisiaaa in 
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the U.S.A., making cane sugar production possible. Sugar^ 
cane is a raw material which must be processed in the heart of 
the growing areas to get raw sugar first. 

The major cane sugar producing region — Central America, 
produces about 35 p.c. o£ the world's cane sugar, Asia about 
25 p.c.. South America about 20 per cent, Africa and Oceania 
about 9 p.c. each and North America under 2 p.c. The annual 
average between 1960 and 1970 has been 5.5 million tons in 
Cuba, 4 million tons in Brazil, 3.5 million tons in India, 2 
million tons in Mexico, 1-8 million tons in Australia and 1-5 
million tons in the Philippines. 

Raw sugar, however, is mostly refined in areas of consump- 
tion. That is why many non-sugarcane areas in the temperate 
regions import raw sugar for sugar production. 

Exports of Raw Sugar from Cane 
(In '000 tons) 



1959 

196S 

1967 

1969 

Cuba 

4,951 

3,520 

4,434 

4,500 

Brazil 

616 

524 

1,004 

1,098 

Mauritius 

512 

574 

580 

596 

Australia 

816 

1,165 

1,274 

1,478 

Philippines 

965 

1,084 

943 

1,011 


It will be observed that all these exporters of raw sugar are 
located in the tropics. They normally do not export refined 
sugar because refined sugar, if exported, would absorb moisture 
during movements to temperate regions. 

The importers of raw sugar are the U.S.A., U.K., France 
and Japan. 

which used to influence the world sugar markets by 
her production of 25 per cent of the world's cane sugar or one* 
fiifth of the world s total sugar till 1952, still remains the largest 
producer, but her share in the world production dt sugar is 
becoming less, and in 1969 it was hardly 9 per cent. This is 
because (i) cane sugar production has gone up in all countries 
producing sugar cane, (it) beet sugar production has also increas* 
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ed sharply, and (in) the cane sugar production has not shown 
any appreciable improvement in Cuba after 1952. Since cane 
sugar is the chief source of wealth to Cuba, its decline has had 
an adverse effect on her economy.^® 

Australia’s role as a producer of sugarcane and exporter 
of raw sugar is of recent development. With the removal of 
restrictions regarding the cultivation of sugar-cane up to two- 
thirds of a cultivated area, and with the development of hydro- 
electricity near the growing areas, Australia has become the 
second largest exporter of raw sugar after 1966. 

Mauritius is a large exporter of cane-sugar. The people of 
the island virtually depend on the export of sugar. The effi- 
ciency and quantity of sugar-cane have been increased because 
of irrigation. The United Kingdom is the largest individual 
buyer from Mauritius. 


Sugar Industry In India 

The development of sugar industry in India is mainly due 
to the tariff protection it enjoyed from 1962 onward. In 1931, 
there were only 29 factories with an annual production of 40,000 
tons. In 1938, the number of factories was 138, and the produc- 
tion increased to 6 lakh tons in 1939. In 1970 India had 175 
mills and the annual production was more than 4 million tons. 

The source of sugar in India is sugar-cane, and therefore 
the mills are located in the growing areas. Broadly, the indus- 
try is confined to Punjab and U.P. and Bihar in the north and 
Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu and Mysore in the South. The 
important centres are Kanpur, Gorakhpur, Lucknow, Allaha- 
bad, Bhagalpur, Muzaffarpur and Champaran. All these centres 
are in U.P. and Bihar. In the South, the important centres are 
Belapur and Coimbatore. Amritsar is an important sugar centre 
in the Punjab. 

Sugar is produced in India in the form of refined sugar, 
gur and khandsari through gur-refining under indigenous 
methods. About 50 p.c. of the cane produced in India is used 

**One of the reasons of the decline in production in Cuba is the 
present strained political relations with the U.5.A, which has always been 
Its principal customer of sugar. 
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for gur-making. Raw sugar for refined sugar hardly accounts for 
20 p.c. of India’s total canes. 

It is not the shortage of sugar-cane but its poor quality 
and comparatively high price which have not allowed the Indian 
sugar industry to acquire competitive strength. Also three is 
great waste in refining. 

India has developed a little export trade to Afghanisthan, 
Nepal and Ceylon. The prospects for her sugar industry, how- 
ever, will depend on her ability to reduce the price and increase 
the production. The government policy encourages such 
measures. 


Beet Sugar 

The production of sugar from sugar beet follows the same 
processes like extraction, purification, evaporation and crystal- 
lisation. Since sugar beet is a product of the temperate zone, 
its production naturally is confined to countries mainly in 
North America and Europe. 

U.S.S.R. is the largest producer of beet-sugar in the world 
contributing as it does about one-fourth of the world’s total. 
West Germany, France, Poland and Czechoslovakia are the 
important producers in Europe, each producing 10 p.c, of the 
world's total beet sugar. 

Sugar-cane has certain advantages over sugar-beet inasmuch 
as its cultivation is easier and the yield per acre is richer. 
Moreover, it is grown in tropical and sub-tropical areas where 
labour is very cheap. But there are certain advantages on the 
side of beet production also. Sugar-beet is grown where the 
population is dense, capital is easily obtained and good machi- 
nery can easily be used. Furthermore, the refuse materials and 
by-products of beet have great commercial value. 

The production of sugar-beet has been influenced by eco- 
nomic and political considerations. Many countries of the 
temperate zone consider it unsafe to depend on t^e tropical 
omntries for the supply of sugar. Besides, the development of 
hieet-sugar industry provides employment for many at home. 
They have, therefore, encouraged the growth of sugar-beet by 
subsidies or bounties and protective tariffs. The U.S.A. i» tb* 
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only country which produces both cane sugar and beet sugar 
on an extensixe scale. 

The by-products of sugar industry are very important. 
Beet pulp and bagasse are promising raw materials in paper, 
plastics, etc. Molasses is the principal by-product of both cane 
and beet sugar manufactures, and is a major raw material for 
the production of alcohol. Rum which is a popular alcoholic 
beverage in many countries is distilled from cane molasses. 
There are many other industrial uses of sugar and sugar deri- 
vatives on plastics and acid making. 

More than two-thirds of total world sugar consumption 
takes place in countries which produce as well as export sugar. 
Vhe consumption of sugar in countries which produce and im- 
port is growing more slowly than in net exporter-countries. 
Moreover, the internal production in net-importing countries is 
alsb growing. 

Although the world trade in sugar has more than doubled 
during this century, its proportion to total production has gradu- 
ally declined. The growing trend towards self-sufficiency in 
recent years in partially producing countries, has resulted in a 
dcacase in the share of sugar traded from 41 per cent in 1961 
10 .W per cent in 1967. 

The future outlook of sugar industry will depend on the 
growth of population and per capita consumption. One can 
ascertain the likely growth of population, but it is difficult to 
predict the development of per capita consumption. Per capita 
consumption reaches saturation point at about 40-50 kg and it 
has a tendency to slow down considerably aifter a level erf 30- 
35 kg. It can, therefore, be concluded that future development 
of total consumption in most regions of the world will largely 
be a function of population. However, in Asia and Africa even 
a small increase in per capita ensumption together with their 
population growth will bring about a great increase in total 
world sugar consumption. 

In recent years, production of artificial sweeteners has been 
growing in the United States, Japan and West Germany, and 
has made inroads into sugar consumption. The supplies of arti- 
ficial sweeteners were equivalent to about 2*6 million tons of 
sugar in 1970. 
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Unfortunately prospects of negotiating an internatiotial 
sugar* agreement which can support and stabilise the price at a 
redistic level appear bleak at the moment. 

Rubber Manufactures and Synthetic Rubber 

The history of the modem rubber manufacturing industry 
began with the discovery of vulcanisation. For many years, the 
use of natural rubber remained restricted only because it could 
not retain both its hardness and flexibility under different tem- 
peratures or weather conditions. It was Charles Good Year who 
succeeded in his experiments in 1839 in which he used sulphur, 
although he secured a patent in 1844. Some samples of Good 
Year's '‘treated rubber" were brought to England by one 
Moulton in 1841. Thomas Hancock immediately recognised its 
value and discovered that rubber could be combined with sul- 
phur under heat. He obtained a patent in England in 1843. 
The term “vulcanisation" was given by Brockedon after Vulcan, 
the Fire-god. The whole world accepted the term. Between 
1844 and 1920, several other improvements were made to reduce 
the time of vulcanisation and to increase its mechanical strength. 
Thereafter technological advances have become a common 
feature of rubber industry. 

Today, rubber is the basic material for many industries as 
it can stand abrasion, be elastic or inelastic, be soft or tough, be 
resistant to electricity or be impermeable. Above all, it will 
always come back to original dimensions even after repeated 
stretchings. These are great advantages, and these can be 
made according to necessities with the help of sulphur and other 
ingredients. 

The important rubber manufacturing countries are U.S.A., 
U.K., West Germany, France, Netherlands, Australia, Canada, 
India, J^pan and Brazil. The natural rubber from which rubber 
is made is supplied by Malaysia, Indonesia, Ceylon, Vietnam, 
Cambodia, India, Sarawak and Brazil. About 82 p.c. of raw 
natural rubber in U.S.A. comes from Malaysia and Indonesia. 
Japan takes 60 p.c., U.K. 68 p.c.. Western Europe 60 p.c., U.S.S.R- 
90 p.c. and China 60 p.c. of their respective requirements from 
Malaysia and Indonesia. This dependence on natural rubber 
from Malaysia and Indonesia on the part of Western Europe 
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ind U.S.S.R. has naturally affected the supplies because of the 
closure of the Suez Canal after 1967. To a large extent, the 
shortage of natural rubber in the rubber manufacturing^ 
countries in Europe in recent years has caused tremendous 
expansion of synthetic production. 

Synthetic Rubber 

Modern rubber industry can have natural rubber, synthetic 
rubber or reclaimed rubber as its raw materials. The term 
synthetic rubber means any vulcanizable synthetic polymer hav- 
ing rubber-like properties. 

^ Synthetic rubber was first made in Germany during the 
\Vorld War I when that country was cut off from the natural 
rubber growing areas by the British blockade. Since the quality 
of synthetic rubber was still inferior and the supplies of natural 
rubber were again made available, the synthetic rubber produc- 
tion could not make much headway after the War. All the same 
Germany and U.S.A. continued to manufacture synthetic rubber. 

The real development of synthetic rubber began after 1948. 
Within a period of 20 years, its production has not only increas:- 
ed but has gone ahead of natural rubber. 

Production of Rubber 
(In '000 metric tons) 



1948 

1960 

1965 

1967 

196» 

Natural Rubber 

.. 1,550 

2,005 

2,245 

2,634 

2,900 

Synthetic Rubber 

.. 570 

2,017 

3,230 

3,690 

4,745 


Synthetic rubber is a raw material like natural rubber, and 
the rubber inudstry as such has not been affected in any way by 
this change-over. Again, the synthetic rubber has not affected 
the production of natural rubber because differences do exist 
between natural rubber and synthetic rubber in many respects. 
All the same, synthetic rubber is getting the lai^er share of 
the consumers' expanding market. From S.9 million metric 
tons of consumption of natural and synthetic rubber in 1960, 
the figure went up to 7 million tons in 1969. The percentage 
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growth in the consumption of natural and synthetic rubber in 
the world was 8 in 1969 compared t<^ 4 in 1960. 

U.S.A., Canada, West Germany, U.K., France, Japan and 
Netherlands are the main manufacturers of synthetic rubber. 
The U.S.A. is by far the largest producer. In 1969, the produc- 
tion was as follows in terms of thousand metric tons: U.S.A. 
2286, Canada 200, U.K. 273, Japan 527, West Germany 296, 
France 275 and Italy 138. The world production in the same 
year was 4.7 million tons. 

The United States is the largest exporter of s)iithetic rubber. 
In 1960, U.S.A. accounted for 76 p.c. By 1967, U.S.A. share fell 
to 58 p.c. in spite of an increase in actual production over 1960. 
It is because ^some new countries joined the field in competi- 
tion with U.S.A. 

There are broadly six varieties of synthetic rubber: Bunas, 
nitrile, neoprene, butyl, thiokol and silicon, each with its own 
characteristics for use and application. For example. Bunas is 
a general substitute of natural rubber for tyres as it can resist 
oil, tear and weather. 

The basic problem confronting the natural rubber industry 
is its competitive relationship with synthetic rubber, produced 
mainly in the industrialised consuming countries. With increas- 
ing competition from synthetics, a downward pressure on 
natural rubber prices has been persisting. The future of natural 
rubber industry will depend on achieving lower costs of pro- 
duction. 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries 

Clement Manufacture : The word cement refers to any 
material that is used as a binding agent for causing diverse 
materials to adhere. Cements may be (a) stone cement as 
Portland cement, (6) substances which form binding joints of 
certain thickness such as white lead or red le^, and (c) 
cements which require to be used in their coating such as dis- 
solved rubber. However, it is now used in the sense of Port- 
land cement all the world over. 

The raw materials for the Portland cement are limestone; 
chalk or shell and day or shale. It is essential dial calcinia 
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oxide, silica, alumina and ferric oxide must be present in the 
raw materials. 

Cement is now an indispensable product in the construction 
and road building industries. U.S.S.R., U.S.A., Japan and. West 
Germany account for 60 p.c. of the world’s production. In 1953, 
the U.S.S.R. production was one-third of the U.S.A. The produc- 
tion of U.S.S.R. .since then increased considerably and in 1969, 
the country became the leading producer in the world. Japan is 
another country where production has gone up from about two 
million tons in 1953 to 51 million tons in 1969. 

\ WoRin Production of Cement 


(In ’000 metric tons) 



1958 

1960 

1967 

1969 

U.S.A. 

... 54,830 

56,063 

64,449 

66,627 

U.S.S.R. 

... 33,308 

45,520 

84,809 

89,740 

Japan 

... 14,985 

22,537 

42,494 

51,387 

West Germany 

... 19,.390 

24,905 

31,711 

35,079 

Italy 

... 12,8.38 

16,014 

26,271 

31,310 

Fi ance 

... 13,629 

14,349 

24,773 

27,697 

U.K. 

... 11,854 

13,501 

17,892 

17,419 

India 

6,186 

7.845 

11,309 

13,624 

World Total 

... 263,000 

317,000 

483,000 

537,000 


Paper is a felted sheet of vegetable fibres, and refers to not 
only thin flexible sheets but also to card-board, wall-board and 
paper-board. The word has been derived from papyrus, a word 
to denote a sheet of writing material that was made in ancient 
times in Egypt. 

The raw materials for paper-making are water, vegetable 
fibres from woods (spruce, fir, hemlock, birch, poplar and 
others), cotton and linen rags, bagasse, bamboo, cereal straws, 
jute fibres and waste paper. The fibres are derived from wood 
pulp, mechanical pulp (groundwood), chemical pulp (barked 
logs) and disserving pulps (purification by alkalis). 

The role of paper in the motkm world is supreme and ab- 
solutdy indispensable for knowledge and ccanmunkation. There 
ste many grades of paper and paper board, bioed on raw 
materials from whidh they are made. Writing paper, new^nint 
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(papers used in newspapers), book papers, absorbent paper, b(»( 
board, wall-papor, bags and wrappii^ papers, and insulating 
papers are ^ most common. 

The per capita consumpticm of paper is highest in the 
U.S.A. (400 lbs.), followed by Canada, Sweden, U.K. and U.S.S.R. 

The progress of the paper industry can be judged from the 
fact that the production of paper has increased to 102 million 
metric tons in 1969 compared to 22 million metric tons in 1958. 
Half the production comes from North America. In respect of 
newsprint, production has increased from 10 million metric tons 
in 1953 to 18 million metric tons in 1967. 


Paper and Newsprint Production, 

(In '000 metric tons) 

Paper 

1969 

Newsprint 

U.S.A. 

... 432,69 

2,878 

Canada 

... 3,190 

7,944 

Japan 

... 9,696 

1,614 

Finland 

... 2,820 

1,240 

U.K. 

... 4,146 

790 

U.S.S.R. 

... 5,234 

1,051 

World 

... 102,334 

20,575 


U.S.A. and Canada produce about 55 p.c. of the newsprint 
and 45 p.c. of the paper production of the world. The annual 
capacity of newsprint production in Canada is 9.6 million tons ; 
output, however, in. 1967 was 8.05 million tons. The Canadian 
paper and pulp industry is having problems from three main 
Actors: rising competition in U.S.A. market, over-expansion of 
the industry in Canada and extraordinary heavy costs of runn- 
ing in new plans. 

In India, rapid progress in paper industry has been made 
since 1950. The installed capacity rose to 8 lakh tonnes in 
1969 as a result of new installation, expansion of_existing units 
and better utilization of equipment. Paper an^paper board 
production in 1970-71 was about 7.2 lakh tonnes. Newsprint pro- 
duction in the same year was about 40,000 tonnes. The supply 
of raw materials is a source of constant anxiety to the industry 
Since available resource of bamboo have been largely absorbed. 
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the need for greater utilwation bagasse, hatdwoods and 
agricultural wastes has beotnne urgent. The proUem in tespea 
of bagasse is to obtain release supjdies from sugar industry 
by providing it with alternative fuel. The prospecte of tniving 
hardwood pulp with bamboo pulp are also bright. Formation 
of a Central Paper Research Institute can be of great assistance 
to Indian paper industry. 


Chemical Industries** 

The work through chemicals to have transformation of 
|i^atter and molecular structures of planned design has been 
^ing on for many years, but its impact on the well-being of a 
nation was never so far-reaching as it is today. The rhe mi cal 
indiustries are considered basic for health, industrial develop- 
ment and defence. 

The chemical industries are concerned not only with the 
lanufactures of pure chemicals, but also with many kinds d in- 
ustrial raw materials that are mixtures of substances. The raw 
laterials of chemical industries are derived from various sources 
ach as mines, forests, sea, air, land, oil, gas and brine wells, 
he chemicals produced serve as essential raw materials for 
naking thousands of artides like medicines, fertilisers, syn- 
hetic rubber, explosives, etc. Chemicals are also used in many 
industries to improve or preserve the quality of non-durable and 
iurable goods. 

The chemical industries produce many kinds of chemicals, 
and the following are more important: sulphur and sulphur 
products, ammonia and nitrate add, caustic soda and soda, 
chlorine and hydrochloric add, bromine, iodine and fluorine. 

More than 50 per cent of sulphuric add is consumed in 
[he making of fertilisers and other chemicals. About 66 px. 

nitric add is used for making explosives. Caustic soda is 
ndispensable in raytm, film, soaps, paper and petroleum. More 
han 90 per cent of the chlorine goes into bleaching paper and 


" The diemical industry is most difficult to describe u its tsnge ^ 
xlucts and raw materials are diverse to include from plastics to emui^c 
xes, from ferdlisers to pharmaceuticals and from detergents and oyeitaSs 
explosives. 

1-21 
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textiles axui in making other chemitals. Broiiiine» iodine and 
flnorine are used mainly in the production of other chemicals. 
Although chonkals are made in most countries which have 
the necessary raw materials, necessary laboratory equipment and 
highly develcqped knowledge of chemistry, the U.S.A. leads all 
other countries in the volume and range of production. The 
other important producers are Japan, West Germany, U.S.S.R., 
U.K., Italy and France. Yet chemical is an international industry 
in the sense that the large concerns have extensive interest in 
countries other than their own. 

Production of Chemicals: 1969 

(In million metric tons) 



Sulphuric 

acid 

Nitric 

acid 

Caustic 

soda 

HydrO' 

chloric 





acid 

U.SA. 

... 26 

5.7 

8.7 

1.6 

U.S.S.R. 

... 11 

— 

1.7 

— 

Japan 

... 7 

0.4 

2.2 

0.3 

West Germany 

... 4 

3.2 

1.5 

0.6 

U.K. 

... 3 

— 

— 

— 

France 

... 4 

2.7 

1.0 

0.1 

Italy 

... 3.5 

1.0 

0.8 

0.3 


The chemical industry occupies a crucial position in th( 
economy of most countries in terms of investment and output 
Also, in most countries, the industry has attained a commanding 
height in the economy and is therefore dominated by inter 
national companies. Since many companies of different advancec 
countries operate internationally the actual level of investmen 
is determined by the investment climate of the other countries 
Mention may be made of the development of chemica 
industry in the Soviet Union in recent years. The industry i 
making rapid progress due to huge investments the State ha 
made in the industry. It is planned to develop chemical pro 
ductjk>n further by increasing unit capacities ^f plants aiw 
inMallations. Since the development of chemical industry 
developed countries promotes co-operation between scientist 
and specialists, the Soviet Union has not been slow in taktai 
advantage of such international distribution ot knowledge. 
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QumnoNS 

1. Analyse the bases of industrial location and give examples of 
mcentration of industries near raw materials, power and market. 

(I.I.B 1971 ; Cal. B.Com. 1964) 

2. Write an account of the cotton textiles industry of Great Britain 
ating the centres of manufactures, the sources of raw materials and 
!ie markets to which Great Britain, sends her goods. 

3. What are the principal seats of shipbuilding industry in the 
jnited Kingdom and what are the geographical advantages for the 
nduRtry ? 

4. Give an account of the iron and steel industry of Great Britain 
ting the centres and types of manufactures, the sources of raW mate- 
■ and the markets to which the products are sent. (Cal. B.Com. 1964) 

5. Discuss the factors of localisation of the cotton textile industry 

inorth-eastern U.S.A., and account for the gradual decline of the north- 
i ' and ascendancy of the southern states in cotton manufactures in 
c^t years. (Cal. B.Com. 1955) 

% Examine the influence of geographical factors on the localisation 
ii^On and steel industry in U.S.A. (Cal. B.Com 1957) 

%. Compare the relative advantages which Great Britain and the 
.S.Ai. have for the development of steel industry. 

8. Indicate the geogr^hical background of the location of iron and 
industry of the U.S^A. and analyse its advantages vis-a-vis this 

ustry in West Germany and U.K. 

9. Give a geo-economic account of the causes of growth of the 
panese cotton textile industry. 

10. Give a geo-economic description of the cotton textile industry 

Japan. (Delhi B.Com. 1971) 

11. Account for the growth and development of rayon textile in- 
ry in recent years. 

12. “The production of beet-sugar has been influenced by economic 
political considerations.'* Mention the countries and explain the 

)rs that led to the development of beet-sugar industry. 

IS. Analyse with reference to carefully selected regional examples 
factors which favour the location and development of one of the 
)wing industries: (a) Iron and steel, (b) Cotton textile and (c) Ship 
cling. (Delhi B.Com. 19^ 

14, Give a concise geo-economic account of the Iron and Steel in- 

IV in the L'.S.S.R. (Delhi B.Com. 1965) 

15 . Discuss the factors which influence the localisation of iron and 
I industry. Give examples to illustrate vour viewpoint in each case. 

(Delhi B.Com. 1969) 

10 . What factors influence the localisation of cotton textile industry ? 
uss the distribution of cotton textile industry in the U.S.A. , mention- 
the recent shifts in this distribution. (Delhi B.C^m. 1968) 

17 . What is an engineering industry ? State the factors determining 
development. Give an account of the pattern of world trade in 
•riecring products. (Delhi B.Com. 1971) 
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transportation 

Broadly speaking, transportation means the action or proces 
of carrying persons and goods from one place to another and th( 
mfthnHn used for such conveyance. Transportation is the mosi 
important factor in the advancement of civilisation and is th( 
life blood of commerce. The growth of domestic and foreign 
trade is dependent on it There is hardly any country which i) 
not dependent on other regions for food or raw materials oi 
manufactured goods. All the countries of Western Europe look 
to the Americas and Asia for supplies <rf food and raw materials, 
Canada, the U.S.A. and Aigentina would not have raised wheat 
if there had been no provision for rapid and cheap conveyano 
by land and water, for these countries cultivate wheat mainlii 
for outside markets. By making it possible for a country to 
enter world market, transport facilities have destroyed the 
monopolistic position of many producing countries.* 

Transportation helped colonisation and development 
many sparsely populated countries like U.S.A., Canada, Soutl 
Africa and Australia. Several thousands of immigrants fro 
Europe settled in these countries because of the facilities whidj 
transportation offered in covering the distances. 

The development of transportation has brought the differenj 
parts of the world in close touch with one another as well 
shortened the time in covering the distances. Indeed, 
world of today has become smaller than what it was 
years ago. Every progress in respect of speed makes it sti 
smaller. The spe^ of aircraft has increased beyond imagis 
tion, while railways abo move faster than what they were 30 ' 
40 years ago. From 150 miles an hour in 1930, an airc 
(Jet) now goes at more than 700 miles an hoar. Ev«i in tJ 
case of shipping, the speed has increased. 

'The importance of any particular method <A tranuxirtaticHi ip. 
industry will depoid on the weight and bulk of raw matends ksd 
products. The methods of transportation are land, water ai4 
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Good txamportation facilities cannot be developed in every 
jart ot die world. The Polar regions, the deserts, and the 
H][uatorial regions are some of the areas where modem meam 
)f transport are being introduced very slowly because of 
Jimatic difficulties. In the Tundra R^on dogs and reindeer 
fire employed for drawing wheelless vehicles on snow, while 
camels are still the main means of transport in the deserts. 

In many countries man himself was the only means of 
transport till recently. In Central Africa, China and India men 
a^e still employed to carry loads for short distances. The rdief 
ah4 climate of Africa from the Sudan to the Zambesi are such 
tint it is very difficult to construct roads and railways. Hired 
po\ters carry ivory, rubber, palm-nuts and other products 
the' Savannas. The slopes of the mountains may be too steep 
for animals, as in some parts of the Himalayas and Tibet, or 
harmful insects may prevent the use of transport animals as in 
Central Africa and the Middle Amazon basin. In such regions 
heavy loads are moved by human labour. It should be noted 
that employment of men for carrying loads for long or short 
distances is now considered a sign of backwardness of the 
country in which men are so employed. This mode of tramport 
is also expensive because the cost of carrying goods to a distance 
of 150 miles is three times the freight usually charged for a 
voyage of 800 miles. 

Man employs many animals in his service and also employs 
km as his beasts of burden.^ The horse is the common tran- 
iporting animal in the temperate lands. In the hot deserts ot 
lie Old World, camels carry heavy loads and can travel more 
lian thirty miles a day. Elephants are employed in India and 
Burma and parts of Africa to carry loads and they render 
valuable service in the teak, forests of tropical Asia. The yak 
is the beast of burden in the mountainous regions ctf Northern 
India and Tibet, and the mule is servkeaUe in the mountain 
steas near the Mediterranean Sea and Mexico. In the north- 
ivest of Canada and in Siberia, sledges are drawn by hardy 
gs over the frozen snow. The reindeer has been introduced 
in Alaska and parts of Canada. 

" Althocish dinaestication of animals bqpn in pte-histork tihsei, U is 
known in what enter horSe. donfoey. ox, camd and dqdtems became 
"“den bmms. 
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The most economical way of using the beasts of burden 
is with wheded carts which, of course, require some sort ol 
road. Of aU land routes, the road is the most ancient as well 
as the most universal. A nation’s natural resources can best be 
developed under a system of good roads. Poor roads permit 
limited intercourse and hinder exchange, and as such keep a 
country badtward. 

There is no distinction between a road and a highway, 
but vehicular routes of local importance are called roads, while 
those of importance outside the locality as well are referred to 
as highways. Also, there are international highways although 
much progress has not been made in many projects for building 
highways to connect continents and countries. 


Affodem Development of Roads and Motorways 

Roads constitute an important mode of transport in everv 
country. They are almost essential in the collection and distri- 
bution of goods in all countries. Wheeled vehicles which 
use roads may be drawn by animals or mechanical power. When 
the roads are levelled and macadamised, power-driven vehicles 
can be employed with full advantage. The use of motor 
vehicles has led to the rapid building and expansion of high- 
ways to connect countries. Regulations and restrictions of 
individual countries do not, however, permit free flow of traffic 
in international highways. In most advanced countries, molor- 
ways have been developed for fast journey and to avoid conges- 
tion. The country with the most advanced and also the fastest 
growing motorway network is the U.S.A., followed by West 
Germany, Italy and France.® 

In spite of the gyeat progress in railways, the roads continue 
to function effectively in the economy of every country. They; 
not only serve trade and commerce, but also feed railways, j 
In fact, their rede is both competitive and complementary. For 
rapid and short distance service, motor vehides are very 
convenient. In the case of railways, much delay is caused by 
terminal services, shunting operations and collection and delivery 

* These motmways arc carefully looked after by the respaeflie ipvern j 
.lamts. Germany inposes heavy taxes on the carriage of OA inoto*'j 

'.soiy*. 
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F goods. But over long distances railways <^GEer rapid, economl* 
il and reliable service, especially in the case of bulky and heavy 
}ods. Road transport is more fiexible than railway transport, 
ecause motor vehides, not being tied to lines, can go wherever' 
lere are roads. Rural areas can be best served by roads ; rail- 
ay operations are generally unprofitable in these areas as the 
olume of traffic is not large. 

Taxaticm of motor vehides and of motor fuel is the princi- 
al source of highway revenue in almost every country. Trucks 
re taxed according to ton-mil^ of freight carried, and buses 
ccording to passenger-miles covered. Also, in most countries. 
Central Government has the authority in planning and 
aiding highway improvement. 


Road Mileage, 1%9 


(In thousand miles) 


J.S.A. 

... 3,800 

U.K. 

. 210 

>nada 

490 

India 

. 520 

[apan (Km) 

150 

Brazil(Km) 

. 600 

: ranee (Km) 

... 800 

West Germany (Km) ., 

. 200 

\ustralia 

600 




U.S.A. possesses nearly one-third of the total road mileage 
of the world. There are more than 3.8 million miles of roads in 
! country of which 2 million miles are surfaced roads. Motor 
traffic in the U.S.A. is the heaviest in the world. It has more 
than 75 per cent of the motor vehides of the world (one vehide 
for every four persons). Road haul^e of goods by motor 
lorries and trucks use more than 16 million vehides. There is 
project — Pan-American Midway — which on its completion 
connect all the capital cities by highways. The longest 
ute best suitable for motor vehide travel to be found any- 
['here in the world is the one that goes from Aladta thcot^lt 
'lanada and U.S.A. to the border <rf Mexico. 

Road tondidons »rc not favduratde tp devdopipetit of 
®otor transport in Canada. It has a Ikde above 445,0(lf) 
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of roads of which nearly 20 per cent are earth*^roads« Thesi 
earth*roads are closed to traffic during the long winter. Thi 
province of Ontario has the largest road mileage and possesse 
nearly 50 per cent of Canada's motor vehicles. In general, high 
ways are provinciaUy controlled and maintained. 

India has a little over 520,000 miles of roads, but onl 
150,000 miles are motorable. Considering the size and the popu 
lation of the country, the road mileage is very poor indeed 
Good road communication is essential in a country like Indi; 
which is predominantly agricultural. It is now felt that to helj 
the country to continue the development of its potential wealth 
roads must be opened and improved. There are five types o 
roads in India, namely national and state highways, and district 
village and urban roads. The national highways (13,900 miles 
connect capitals of states and major ports, and constitute th( 
main arteries of communication in the country. 


Raibroadf 


Railroads are facilities for transportation by locomotivci 
and other rolling stock over permanent routes. These routes 
are made of parallel steel rails. Railroads*- are the most import- 
ant means of inland transport. National, political and economic 
unity of individual countries has been greatly facilitated by rail 
roads. They have also opened up new countries for settlement, 
which otherwise would have remained sparsely populated. 
Canada, U.S.A., and Siberia are countries where railroads have 
opened up new lands. 

The immediate effect of the development of railways was 
the gradual decline of the commercial importance of highways. 
The revival of the importance of highways came with the intro- 
duction of automobiles. 

The construction of railroad is influenced by physical factors 
like dimate and topography. Snow may block passes and impede 
railroads and heavy rainfall may undermine embankments* ^ 
the Arctic Zone it is almost impossible to construa railroads aJ 
the land h always covered with ice and snow. The hmvy rain 

^ The imtds rstflioadi imd railways are used iutacsidMiiywhlY* 
ta ilfoad is mtm oomiuxm in U.S.A., and the word timwf m otos 
, ^eMUitiriei. 
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fall of the Equatorial R^;ioii makes the soil uasuitaUe for the 
construction (tf reloads. 

The relief of a country directs the course of railroads. It 
is easy in plains to construct railroads, but the dilBculty in 
mountainous lands in sometimes insuperable. In order to cross 
the great hi^land, tunnels are sometimes used. Deep cuttii^ 
and long tunnels are avoided wherever possible, because of their 
high cost. Technical improvements have made railroads not only 
efficient but also quite safe. 

Railroad traffic is being affected by competition with other 
i modes of transport. Trucks, buses and cars on roads have greater 
Wexibility and conveniences compared to railroads, and therefore 
^ short distance, the competition between road and railroad is 
ls,een in every country. In fact, in many countries roads have 
taken already a lai^e portion of the business of railroads. The 
civil aviation is also challenging by virtue of its speed and com- 
forts the railroads to maintain their share of the long distance 
passenger business. In terms of passenger-kilometres, the rail- 
way traffc is showing steady signs of decline in U.S.A., Canada, 
West Germany and U.K. in particular and in most advanced 
countries in general. In developing countries, however, the rail- 
way traffc is on the increase because of the comparatively low 
progress in other means of transport. The change-over from coal* 
to petroleum as a source of power in industries of many coun- 
tries has affected adversely their railroad traffc because petroleum 
is carried by pipe-lines whereas coal depends on railroads. 


Smne Important Trana-Contineatal Railways 

Tha Trans<^5iberian Railway connects Soviet Union with 
the Far East. It runs from Moscow to Vladivostok on the Paci- 
fic, the distance being 5,400 miles. Although this line was 
constructed for strategic purposes, it carries now a large volume 
of traffc. The settlement of Central and Eastern Sibaria is 
largely due to this railway system. It has additional value as 
an alternative route between Europe and Asia on the Pacific to* 
passengers and mails. The line was ctmstructed by the Govern- 
ment for the purpose (rf facilitatii^ the work of administratkHi 
in Asiatic Russia. It is a single-track system. Frtma Moscow 
the line goes to Omdt aRer crossing the Urals and travecnng 
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the agricultural land$ of Northern-Steppe provinces where wheat- 
fields are prominent. From Omsk the line goes directly eastward^ 
crosses the Obi and the Yenisei and soon reaches Irkutsk and 
Lake Baikal. The distance between Lake Baikal and Moscow 
is 8,420 miles. The line then goes from Lake Baikal to the 
Amur valley and passes through Manchuria and finally reaches 
Vladivostok. In Manchuria, a southern branch has been opened 
at Harbin which connects Port Arthur via Mukden. Mukden is 
linked up with Peiping by rail. 

The Trans-Caspian Railway connects Central Asia with 
European Russia. The line runs from Krasnovodsk, on the 
Caspian Sea, to the heart of the cotton-growing region of Turke- 
stan, throwing on a branch on the Afghan frontier from Merv 
to Kushk. Krasnovodsk is connected with Moscow via Tashkent. 

The Canadian-Pacific Railway was built during the years 
1882-86. The length of the line is 3,500 miles. This line con- 
nects the Atlantic coast of Canada with its Pacific coast. It 
shortens the journey from Liverpool to China and Japan by 
1,200 miles. The line runs from Halifax and St. John to 
Montreal. From Montreal it goes to Winnipeg, the great wheat 
centre of Canada. The line crosses the plains from Winnipeg 
via Regina and reaches Medicine Hat in the Rockies. Leaving 
Medicine Hat, it goes through Kicking-Horse-Pass, and ends in 
Vancouver. This railway system has played a veiy^ important 
part in the political and economic life of the Dominion. Geo- 
graphical connditions like distance and climate placed consider- 
able diflSculties in the way of colonisation in Canada. Waterways 
rendered inestimable service no doubt but they were closed to 
traffic during the winter months. The Canadian-Pacific Rail- 
way now permits the scattered population of the Dominion to 
maintain constant intercourse. Thus the history of Canadian 
railways is the history of Canada’s growth as a nation. 

The Oule»Argentina Railway of South America connects 
Beunos-Aires with Valparaiso ; the distance is nearly 900 miles* 
This route was opened for traffic in 1910. As there is a change 
ot gauge both at Mendm:a on the Argentina side and at Los 
Andes on the Chilean, the route is useful only for the carriage 
of passengers and mails. Of the four trans-continental lia«;s fe 
Stemh America none is more important commeicially than the 
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Chile-Argendna line. The interchange of products between the 
eastern and western zones of the Continent is small. 

There is no trans-continental railroad between North Africa 
and South Africa. There was a scheme before World War I 
to construct a railway line from Cape of Good Hope to Cairo. 
As Egypt was then under the influence of the British, the pur- 
pose was to have an all-British trans-continental railway in 
Afrida The scheme, however, did not work out. ‘The distance 
froml the Cape to Cairo is 9,000 miles, which is today traversed 
by ral, river, lake and road. A railway line from Cape Town 
goes u to the border pf Congo via Bulawaya and Elizabethville. 
From lizabethville, the capital of Katanga, a river-cum-caravan 
route ][iroceeds to Lake Victoria, from where a motor road runs 
to the Nile Gorge. From here steamers maintain regular service 
to Khartoum. From Khartoum a railway line goes to Wadi 
Haifa, thence by river-transport Shellal is approached. Fr<nn 
Shellal a train runs to Cairo. 

National railroads have developed in most countries of the 
world, but their development has been most unequal. The 
U.S.A., Canada, U.K., West Germany, France and U.S.S.R. con- 
tain more than 80 per cent of the world’s railroads. Even in 
lespect of railway traffic, U.S.A. and Canada control one-third 
of the world’s total followed by eastern European countries with 
another one-third. 


Railroads m UJ5A. 

The development of railroads in U.S.A. came not only from 
political considerations, but also from a keen desire to exploit 
the easily available natural resources and to move them cheaply. 
Water transportation ea^d the situation only in areas where it 
was possible to develop. Thus it was railroad which ultimately 
met the demand of the country’s eamomy. The fint railway 
line was built in 1825, and the real construction period b^[an 
in 1869. The U.S.A. has now more than 222,000 miles of rail- 
roads, which is about 29 p.c. of the world’s railway imleage. 
Recently there has been a great decline in the passenger 
of the U.S. railroads due to the competition of airways as welt 
as the fact that many travel in their own cars. 
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Rulroads in Ca n ad n 

Canada has a little less than 60,000 miles of railroads, the 
beginning of which was made first in 1835. The original pur- 
pose of railroad construction was to foster easy communication 
between the different scattered commimities so that they might 
form into a political unit. Canada has two great trans<onti- 
nental systems: the Canadian National Railways and the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company. The trans-continental lines were 
built to connect the east coast with the west coast. The railroad 
is the most important factor of Canada’s prosperity as it helps 
in providing outlets in export market for large surpluses of agri- 
cultural produce. In 1969, about 24 million passengers were 
carried by railways. The latest development of railroad in 
Canada is its extension to northern sides in the interest of 
mining industry. 


Railroads in Enrope 

The railroad systems in Europe have been influenced by 
the large number of independent countries in a small continent, 
each developing the system to meet its requirements as dictated 
by geographical, economic and political demands. There is no 
uniformity in respect of gauge. The railroads are being com- 
peted by other forms of transport — ^notably automobiles. The 
greatest density of traffic is in the industrial areas in north-west 
Europe. However, the traffic is heavier in respect of passen- 
gras and not freight in contrast to U.S.A. where it is heavier 
in freights. 

West Germany, because of its location and larger population, 
lias the largest traffic transporution. The total operative length 
of railways in West Germany in 1969 was 33,773 km, and it 
carried 1024 million passengers. France has 36,7000 km of rail- 
way lines and carries about 1,177 million passengers. The hw 
pauet^er traffic in France is due to low density <rf populatkm. 
in Itdy, however, large arrivals of tourists every year account 
for a greater vdluine of railway traffic even though density 
jpepulation is low. The length of railway linm in Italy W®** 
«1,!0OO km. 
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RailroMb in Am 

In spite of the lat:ge size of Asia, it has only about 16 p.c. 
of the wood’s total mileage. India with her S6,000 miles of 
railroad has one-third of Asia’s total, followed by Asiatic Russia 
with one-fifth. The railroads in Asia are mostly single-track, 
and the motive power is steam. In India, new lines are beings 
constructed for shorter distances ; older lines are having double 
tracld and electrification is being extended along with diesel- 
electrics. The network of railroad is dense in India, Pakistan 
and Japan, while it is sparse in Turkey, China and Asiatic Russia. 
Railroads are almost absent in Bhutan, Afghanisthan, Nepal and 
Kuwait Also, a number of adjoining countries do not have rail 
cennectKins between them. 

Water Transport 

From pre-historic times, men have had some form of water 
transportation either to cross rivers or to cover distance. Today^ 
most of the world’s trade is water-borne in view of the progress 
in navigation.^ 

Water transport may be inland and oceanic. Inland water- 
ways include navigable rivers and canals, while under ocean 
transport comes seas and oceans and sea canals. Water transport 
is cheaper than land transport because waterways provide ready- 
made highways, and the right to navigate them is often free. 
But water transport is attended with a great disadvantage: it 
is slow and uncertain. 

Rivers are the most important highways of commerce. K 
river, in order to be useful for navigation, must be deep and 
free from ice. Swift currents and falls make a river dangerous 
for navigation. Rivers should have a constant flow of water. 
The importance of riveirs increases when they flow towards 
ice-free oceans or seas through regions of rich products and 
dense population. The rivers flowing towards the Arctic Ocean 
or inland seas have limited and restricted traffic. 

' Navigation is the process of directing die movement of a crab ttom 
one pdnt of smter-route to another. Navigation involves use of prom 
instruments and data for piloting. For long, pilotii^ dqMstded on U(^- 
houses, lightships and buoys. More recently, dectrtmic aids have been 
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River Sjrttems dP &nN^, Africa, Australia, Nortii 
America and South America 

Europe has a laige number of rivers suitable for navigation. 
Most of the rivers of North-West Europe are navigable and 
provide an excellent system of waterways. The Alps is the 
main source of most of the rivers of Europe. The Rhine with 
236 miles in Switzerland flows into the North Sea. The Rhone 
reaches the French frontier 165 miles away from its source in 
the glaciers and turns south to the Mediterranean. The Inn 
feeds the Danube and the Ticino flows from the Gattard to 
join the Po. Among the European countries Germony is 
exceptionally fortunate in having large navigable rivers. What 
Germany lacks in coast-line, she makes up by her large 
navigable rivers. And probably in no other country are such 
big manufacturing and industrial towns to be found on river 
banks as in Germany. The Rhine, the largest river in Germany 
and the most important in Europe, has perhaps the most volu- 
minous traffic in the world. Sea-going steamers now land their 
‘goods at the river port of Cologne. It is navigable by steamer 
as far as Maine, Mannheim and Strassburg. The other big 
rivers of Germany are Wesser, Elbe and Oder. The Elbe is 
navigable not only within the German boundary but is also 
•easily navigable from Prague to other pats of Czechoslovakia. 
There are important towns on the Elbe, such as Dresden, 
Magdeburg and Hamburg. The Oder is also navigable and 
flows through the rich mining and manufacturing regions of 
Silesia. Breslau and Frankfurt are two important towns on 
the Oder. 

The rivers of Germany mostly flow diagonally from south- 
east to north-west. They are all connected with one another 
by canals. The Weser is connected with the Elbe at two points 
— Magdeburg and Hamburg. The Hansa Canal gives direct 
■water communication of the Ruhr coal-fields to Hambuig. 
Ludwigs canal connects the Danube with the Maine, a tributary 
<3i the Rhine. 

France has made much progress in the extent and utility 
of inimtd vidtermys. To secure the maximum benefit through 
inland communication by water, the most important rivew have 
been joined with <me another. The rivers are navigable 
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in their upper courses. The Rhone, which is 500 miles long, 
is of little importance, but the Seine is a hrst-class water-way. 
The Seine with the tributaries, the Youne, Marine and Oise, 
rises in the hills of Buigundy and flows northward to the 
English Channel through the Paris region. The river is navig- 
able and provides valuable traffic. The Loire, which flows to the 
Bay of Biscay, is navigable as a commercial water-way. The 
Dordogne and Garonne are navigable and have important traffic. 

"there are many large navigable rivers in Soviet Union 
totalling more than 65JD00 miles. These are the Dvina, Volga, 
Don, Dneiper and Dneister. They mostly flow either to the 
Arctci Ocean or to the inland seas like the Caspian, the Baltic or 
the Bla^k sea. This is a serious defect because the north is ice- 
bound during winter and closed to navigation, and the inland 
seas have no outlet. In spite of such defects the Russian 
rivers are very important for domestic and foreign trade. The 
Volga is the second important river in Europe. It binds the 
trade of the south with that of the north in Russia. The Volga 
handles about 25 per cent of all the inland water-borne freight. 
But as it flows to the Caspian Sea — a land-locked sea, its navi- 
gation is important only between local centres along its course. 

River-transport in Australia 

Australia is deficient in waterways. Her river-system con- 
sists of small streams flowing from the highlands to the coast. 
Her eastern rivers are navigable for short distances during the 
wet seasons only. The two most important rivers are the 
Murray and the Darling. The Darling rises in the Eastern 
Highlands and flows for over 900 miles over the gentle gradients 
of the plains. In winter and spring, the river is almost dry. 
The Murray rises in the Australian Alps and is fed by the 
melting snow as well as by the copious rains of that part. The 
Murray and its tributaries are very important for irrigation, 
which consists in damming up the rivers at convenient places 
and holding back the waters for use in channels which lead to 
the fields. The Murray was at one time important for navi- 
gation but now, because of the motor lorries, rite watar-bome 
trade is meagre. The south bank of the Murray is die boundary 
'retween Victoria ami New &>uth Wales. 
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River Tnuupmt in C a n i d a Mid UJSLA. 

In the Lawrence and the Great Lakes, Canada has the 
most magnificent inland waterways in the world. In addition 
to this wonderful system, there are many large lakes and 
thousands of miles of navigable rivers. There are three chief 
hindrances to navigation on the St. Lawrence and the Lake 
system: (1) frequent fogs near the mouth, (2) ice in winter, 
(3) rapids and falls. Searchlights and horns are used to avoid 
aoddents arising out of fogs. During winter ice-breakers keep 
the river fit for navigation. The obstruction caused by rapids 
and falls has been successfully removed by deepening the river 
and constructing canals. The more important of the other 
navigable waterways of Canada are Red River, Albany, 
Saskatchewan, Mackenzie and Yukon., The less important rivers 
are Fraser, Skeena and Columbia. With the exception of the 
St Lawrence and the Great Lakes, the trafiic on the rivers <rf 
Canada is rather of a local character. 

Notwithstanding the fact that U.S.A. does not depend much 
on waterways for the movement of goods, the rivers furnish a net- 
work of ways covering nearly 20JOOO miles. The two most 
important rivers are the Missouri and the Mississippi. The 
Mississippi is navigable for 2,000 miles from its mouth to the 
port of St. Paul. The Upper Mississipi carries an immense 
volume oi traffic throughout the year, but the Lower Mississippi 
is scarcely used. The great def^t of the river is that it suffers 
from heavy floods. The Ohio, a tributary of the Mississippi, is 
navigable up to Pennsylvania and carries much coal traffic. The 
Missouri, which joins the Mississippi at St. Louis, can be navi- 
gated almost to the foot of the Rockies. It is also subject to 
great floods. The proximity of the sources of the Mississippi 
and the St. Lawrence has made it possible to connect them % 
means tff canals. 

Khrer Transport in South America 

In respect of size and the number ot States, South Americs 
is not fortunate so far as the waterways are concerned. Tbs 
riven flowing to the west coast are of little use for navigatiOD. 
The Amaztm is the longest river of the Continem which car 
provide with its tributaries 50,000 miles df sale navigatit^ ha the 
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v\et season axid some 20,000 miles in the dry seascm. The tribu* 
taries of the Amazon are also navigal:de. Up till now the Amazon 
system is of relatively little use, because the region through which 
the river flows is densely forested, scantily populated, undevelop- 
ed and largely unexplored. The Orinoco which flows through* 
Venezuela is a long waterway. But the most useful in South 
America is the Parana system which penetrates the heart of 
Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay and South Brazil. In the southern 
side of TOUth America the river Rio Negro drains the sheep- 
rearing I^nd of Patagonia. 

River Transport in Africa 

Although Africa does not have many rivers, those which are 
there are of considerable significance either for irrigation or tram- 

S nort or both. The Nile is the most important river in north-east 
drica, but its great defect is the succession of cataracts. In its 
ipper course the Nile has rapids and falls ; in its middle cour^ 
liere are cataracts. It is navigable in the delta and in its lower 
The rivers of South Africa are of little use for traffic. 
The Zambesi is navigable for 250 miles, while the Limpopo can 
navigated only for a short distance. The Orange is not 
tia\igable. In tropical Africa, the Congo provides a magnificent 
system of waterways. It rises in the highlands between the lakes 
Tanganayika and Nyasa. But at several places navigation is 
[nierrupted by rapids and falls. The Ubangi, the chief tributary 
E the Congo, can be navigated almost to its head. In West 
Africa the Niger is easily navigable for 500 miles and in the wet 
reason navigation is continued further. The Gambia is navigable 
or 200 miles from its mouth. In Africa rivers will continue to 

1 “ very useful for commerce for some time more. It is quite 
ikely that in future the great lakes of the Continent will provide 
aluable waterways. 

There are many rivers in Asia, but all of them are not 

t avigable. Broadly, India, China and Burma arc provided witfi^ 
^vers whidi are navigable* 

Northern lodia is especially enciowed widi three large ha# 
rivers which prov^ mpte than ^000 miles of watarways, 
I --22 
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These rivers are the Ganga, the Brahmaputra and the Jamuu 
The Ganga can be navigated by steamers as far as Kanpur froj 
its mouth. This river flows through the most densely pop! 
lated and fertile plain of India and naturally commands mu< 
traffic. Before the development of railways the Ganga was < 
considerable importance for the movement of goods and pc 
sons. The development of railways has greatly reduced rl 
importance of steam navigation, specially in the Upper Gang. 
The Lower Ganga is even now very important, and there 
traffic all the year round. The Brahmaputra flows throug 
Assam and Bangladesh, and is navigable as far as Dibrugail 
Its tributary, the Surma, has made steam navigation possib] 
in Sylhet and Cachar. The Indus in Pakistan is navigable b 
steamer up to Dera Ismail Khan in the North Western Fromic 
Province, 800 miles inland. The river mostly handles whea 
cotton and wool. The frequent shifting of its bed and the form: 
tion of sand-bars have caused steam navigation in the Indus \ 
be neglected. 

Burma is very fortunate in having a large number of ms 
gable rivers. The Irrawady, the most important and the larges] 
is navigable by steamers for more than 500 miles from its moui 
and country boats can proceed farther. 

In China, the rivers have made a significant contributic 
to the development of commerce. The three great rivers, 
Hwang-ho, the Yang-tse-kiang and the Sikiang, cross the coul, 
from west to east. China's greatest river is the Yang-tse-kiar 
3,200 miles in length and the most important water-way ! 
navigation in the country. It drains an area of 756,500 squJ 
miles. It is doubtful whether there is another equally extens 
r^ion of wealth in the world where the people depend 
solely upon a single artery of traffic and upon one eutrepoi 
do the inhabitants of the Yangtse basin. About half erf 
population of China live in this fertile area, utilizing the ri 
its tributaries and its network of canals as their chief meam 
communication. The Yang-tse-kiang rises in Tibet, and wi 
its tributaries drains the heart of China. It is nav%able 
steamers up to the port of Hankow, 680 miles up, for load! 
tea and other products for Eui*ope and America. The Vanj 
can be divided into three sections. The first sectitHi 
0$imn iTibet where the river has a torrential cpusae inid 
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mg, the River of Golden Sands. In its second course, the 
ngtse becomes semi-navigable near Suifu, 1,630 miles from 
sea and continues through Szechan and the goiges of 
jstern Hupei. The province of Srechan is one of the richest 
as of China in silk, opium, cotton and minerals, 
nsequently, the river traffic on this part of the Yang-tse- 
ng very brisk. The third section is from Ichang to the 
—a mstance of one thousand miles. As the depth is between 
and 100 feet, the navigation is easy. The Hwangho also 
ss in Tibet. It is of little use for navigation as it is swift 
d shalipw. Its name (which means ‘Yellow’) is due to the 
our imparted to it by the yellow loess soil over which it 
ws. The river sometimes causes so much damage by floods 
U it is called ‘China’s sorrow’. The Sikiang rises in the 
»hlands of Yunan and has a fairly direct course eastward to 
mouth. It is navigable for the greater pan of its course, 
le Pei-ho is important for communication and can be navigat- 
up to Jientsin. 
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odern international trade is mostly sea-borne. Ocean 
jys link different countries together and develop foreign, 
imcrce. Ocean transport is cheaper than land transport 
aiise the long highways on the seas are always ready for 
The countries surrounded or touched by oceans are more 
urably placed than those devoid of seaboard. 

The importance of shipping lies in the fact that it gets 
•d in the chain of distribution of goods as a link. But 
involvement is a very loose one inasmuch as it has no share 
e distribution beyond a particular point of time when the 
h are in transit. While this is true of all transport system, 
rs expect much more services from shipping in view of 
latter’s world-wide shipping connections. This means that 
tructure d shipping must have to be devdoped in line with 
dal requirements of trade and passengrs. 
tenhs of total tonnage of fleet, the world’s total in 1$6B 
t million gross registered tons. Liberia in AAica had 
lilliofi tonm^, the highest in the world in I#8, Yet 
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X4beiia's tonnage was only 1 million in 1959. This large tonnage 
is on account of oU tanker fleet. UJ£.. is the second largest. 

followed by Norway and Japan. 

The British shipping industry is a laige, powerful, moder- 
nised and competitive force in designing, managing and operat- 
ing ships. AU sectors of British shipping adapt themselves tn 
a variety of ways to the new demands and circumstances. 

Merchant Shipping 



It will thus be observed that the world fleet increased bj 
more 66 million tons between 1963 and 1970. There haj 
been spectacular progress in U.S.S.R., West Germany, Norway 
and Japan. In 1969 the Soviet mercantile marine compri"" 
1,380 vessels of 13 million tons, of which 80 p.c. were bi 
tetween 1957 and 1968. The tanker fleet represented abo 
25 p.c. of the total fleet, obviously because of the incrcasr 
trafiEk in oil all over the world.* The world oil tanker fleet 
1969 numbered 4,800 vessels of 76 miUion gross tons, wh 
U.K. owned a fleet of 8.3 million tons. 

Ocean steamers may be classified into three da®*** 
liners (5) cargo steamers and (c) tankers. The essence 
s^tem is the maintenance of regular routes and portt « 
sailing <m advertised dates. A liner may be of a 
service w a cargo service. A passenger liner jert^ 

primarily for the carriage of passengers and maUa, 

fore, designed both for luxury and speed. A cargo Vf 

, . 0 iV hardly mxf eqoflibrinm between dew a i id to 

to aydtobfliti^ A amount of tonnage tenaini satoilW S** 
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arries large quantities b{ merchandise, usually operates on routes 
srheire speed is not the main requirement. 

When a cargo steamer has no r^ular route or time o£ sailiU^I 
ind goes wherever cargo is to be hadj it is called a tramp steamer^ 
Although steamers may cross the^^bceans in every direction^ 
here are certain definite sea-routes w^ich ard^l^owed because 
if their I freedom from navigational ^azards. 

Mention may be made of contamerisation which is rbferr^ 

0 as change-over to unitised cargo. The containers have now 
lecome established as the accepted mode of transport on many 
European and world-wide routes. Britain is the biggest user of 
ea bome\container traffic in Europe. The U.K.’s total unitised 
raffic in 1970 was 16.6 million tons. The main ports of Europe, 
J.S.A., Japan and Australia are showing an increase in container 
raffic since 1968. Containerisation requires replacement of 
raditional transport, and this means large investment of capital. 
The progress is, therefore, on the whole, slow. 

I 

The Principal Ocean Roiitee of the World 

I. The North Atlantic Ocean Route has the greatest traffic 
if all ocean routes. Nearly one-fourth of the tonnage of the 
i^orld’s merchant vessels serves this route. In volume and variety 
if cargo, this route far exceeds any other. This route connects 
he ports of Western Europe with those on the east coast of 
J^orth America. These two regions are the most populous and 
highly developed regions on the earth. North America and 
Western Europe are the world’s greatest producers of goods of 
:iuantity and diversity. Ports on the western coast of Eotope 
are Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Southampton, Lemdon, 
Rotterdam, Bremen, Bordeaux and Lisbon. Ports on the castcrti 
ist of the U.SA. are Quebec, Montreal, Halifax, St. Johnt 
>ston, New York, Baltimore, Charleston, Galveston and New 
Orleans. 

Emigrants and fishermen from Europe first bremg^t this 
ute into prominence. For many years, tntf c along this rod^ 
’^sisted of emigrants and maniifaaured goods moving 
and food and raw materials moving westward. Today,» 
^ever, there is a substahtijd west-TtHnmd traffic ct manufac- 
goods and tourists from North America. 
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The presence of icebergs along its northern course and the 
dense fog near Newfoundland arc the weaknesses of the route. 

rhe exports of Canada and the U.S.A. to Europe are timber, 
fisli, wheat, raw cotton, tobacco, oil, machinery and vehicles, 
metals, paper and chemicals, 

IL The Paii'inm Route connects the Paciiic with the 
Alhiniit. The Panama C.ajial not onl) opened several routes, 
it lias also altered ceiiain old ones. Before the construction of 
the Canal the onl\ sea-rouic between the eastern and the western 
seaboards of the Americas was by Cape Horn. The trade rela- 
tions between the Ear Fast and ihe eastern toast t)f the Americas 
were then maintained the Sue/ Canal. The important ports 
of call along this rf)Ute are Colon, San Diego, Wintouver, Priirie 
Rupert, Collao and Auckland in New Zealand. 

The Panama Canal serves mainl> the eastern coast of the 
U.S.A. in its trade with Australia, New Zealand, Japan, China, 
and the westtrn parts of South America and Northi America. 

ni. The Suez Cntia! Route is second to the North Atlantic 
in respect of volume ol traffic." It commands the markets of 
Eastern Africa. Iran, Arabia. India, the Fa.r East, Australia 
and New Zealand, in fact, the route passes through tiu* heart 
of the world and touches moie lauds and serves more people 
than any other louie. lliroiighout its main polls of call, it 
leaches about three-quarters of the total population of the globe. 
After crossing the Red Sea, the loute follows ttvo dirc^ctions- 
one along the eastein coast of Africa to Din ban; another lO 
farther east — to India, Australia, etc. Ports of depaiture are 
London, Liverpoed, Southampton, Hamburg. Rotteidam, Lisbon. 
Marseilles, Genoa and Naples. riu* polls of call are Aden. 
Bombay, Calcutta, Rangoon, Penang, Singapore, Manila, Hong- 
kong, Perth, Adelaide, Mclbouinca SmIucv, Mombasa, Zaii/ihar. 
Mozambique and Durban. 

This route is mainly served by the British, Japanese, Italian 
and Indian companies. 

Along this great highw^ay the Asiatic countries send raw 
materials and some food products to the w^estein markets ainl 

' Since 1967 the C^anal has remained closed. The closure! has severely 
affected tile trade between .Asia and Europe because of the longer distance 
via G.ape loutc. About one-fdth of the total of cargo in world sea-borac 
trade normally passed through the Sue/ (laiial. More than 50 pc. ‘>*1 
Europe's petroleum import came across the Sue/. 
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cccive in return manufactured articles. The products of the 
Far East are rice, tea, sugar and silk ; those of India are coffee, 
tea. pig iron, manganese ore, jute goods, indigo, spices, cotton, 
teak, silk, skins, leather and oil-seeds and those of the Middle 
jFasL are petroleum, coffee, and dried fruits. From Australia 
jnieal, timber, wheat, flour, fruit, wool, butter and wine are sent. 
i>akisian sends jute, tea, hides and skins. 

iV. . The Cape Route connects Western Europe with the 
western and southern parts of Africa. The route also serves 
[Aiislralid and New /cahind. Many European colonists going 
10 Australia and Nc'^.v Zeaiaiul fiom Europe avail themselves of 
lis loute, lor it is cljeapei than the Sue/ ronie. The chief 
,oiis on the Eiaopean coasis arc London, Liverpool, Cardiff, 
>ouiham])ton, Swansea, Lisbon and Ascension. The ports of 
a»c Port Elizabeth, East London and Cape Town in South 
\irica arid Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney and Brisbane in 
\usna.lia.^ 

\ . The South Itlautic Route leads to West Indies, Brazil 
•(' Aigeiuina. i iie (hief ports ol call on the route are 
Rio-de-janeiro, Santos. M(>nte\ideo. Buenos Aires and 
iiiir ton (Jamaica), Havana, Vera Cruz, Tampico, Pernambuco, 
Roniiio, 1 lie exports along the loute are sugar, bananas, raw 
ionei], inrdiogany, tobacco, coffee, grain, wool and meal, while 
}i( iirtpoils are manufactured goods. 

rius route maintains trade connections between Europe on 
Itlu one hand and West Indies, Caribbean Seaboard, Brazil, 
^atniiax and Argentina on the other.® 

\ 1. The Pacific Routes connect the western seaboard of 
sonli Anurica with eastern Asia. There are iv:o main routes: 
h( slioitei route goes along the Aleutian Islands, and the other 
nc wfiich is longer goes via Hawaiian Islands. The Panama 
■ Cull has also made the Pacific Ocean prominent as a highway 
'-f (cfmnerce. This route, which is of growing importance, con- 
Australia, New Zealand. Japan, Thailaiui and China with 


The vohmu* of traffic in the Cajjo rotUe is comparatively small and 
f'-l remain so till the countries in the western part of Africa become 
pinmorcially an<l ituhistrially advanced. Sime 1%7, however, the traffic 
'‘‘c )outc has in<T<‘ase<l on account of the closure of the Suez route. 

' Hiere is little trade between South America and Africa along this 
ireraiisc both the continents have more or loss similar ranges of 
P'^'^luaion. 
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America. The great development of industries in Japan an 
China has further inaeased the importance ttf the Pac^ tout 
On the Atlantic side, Seattle, San Francisco, ios Angli 
and Portland are important, while on the Asiatic coast, the chi 
ports are Yokohama, Kobe, and Hongkong. 

VII. The North Sea route through the Arctic ocean pr 
vides a communication between the European U.S.S.R. and tl 
Far East along the Soviet coast. This Arctic shipping lii 
aaoss the top of Siberia was till recently strongly guard^. ] 
August, 1967, a cargo ship made a journey with 2000 tons 
merchandise from Hamburg to Yokohoma along this route 
only 28 days. The use of this route now by Soviet cargo vessc 
has become routine in recent years. Ice is no doubt a probl 
but modern ice breakers can now keep this route open for 
days a year. There is a saving of 4000 miles distance fn 
London to Yokohoma via Northern route as against Suez roul 
The North Sea route is likely to affect the traffic of t 
Suez so far as trade between West Europe and Far East 
concerned. 


CANALS AND SHIP CANALS 

Canals are artificially constructed water-channels us 
mainly for navigation. Canals are mainly dug (a) to shorti 
long voyages by connecting seas, gulfs or oceans, (b) to ma 
inland centre ports, (c) to avoid falls and rapids of rivers, at 
(d) to enable a country to handle its own traffic within 
own borders when its rivers flow throuj^ foreign lands. Can 
are classified as ship canals and boat canals. As the nan 
st^ggests, a ship canal is meant for ocean-going vessds. 
boat canals are meant for boats and baiges within a count 
as in Germany and U.S.S.R. Ship canals are of lajge din 
slons and can admit vessels of great size. As they are usua 
cut across isthmuses, they gready reduce the distance by 
between certain countries. They also place great inland tow 
in direct communication with the sea. Ship c»n»U are (ff 
types: sea4evel canal and lock canal. Sea-level canals 
two brandies of an CKean on the same devation, u^e It 
canals are constructed when there is di ffi»f<»n<« in eteyat>< 
betwem the two ocxmis. 
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THE SUEZ CANAL 

The Suez Canal — one of the great international waterways^ 
of the world— cuts across the Isthmus of Suez and provides navi- 
gational facilities between) 
the Mediterranean Sea and 
the Indian Ocean. The 
history of a canal connect- 
ing I ! the Mediterranean 
with, the Red, Sea dates 
backljto thirteenth century 
B.C. when a Nile-Red Sea 
canal is known to have 
been m use until the end 
of 8th' century A.D. From 
16th century onward one 
or other of European 
powers became interested 
in the idea of either re- 
opening the old waterway 
or cutting a new one from 
the Mediterranean. lit 
1834, Ferdinand de Les- 
seps, a member of the 
French Consular service at 
Alexandria, became in- 
terested in the Suez Canal 
scheme. In 1854, he dis- 
cussed the project with 
the Viceroy of Egypt 
{Khedive) and got his ap- 
proval. A concession to 
run for 99 years from the 
date of the canal*s opening 
was granted to de Lesseps, 
authorising him to form 
an International Company 
for the purpose of cons- 
tructing a waterway. The 
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excavation was started in 1859 under de Lesseps, who took 
ten years to construct the canal. It was opened in Novepber. 
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1869. It is 150 km. loi% with a minimum width of 197 feet 
and a depth of 38 feet. The canal is at sea-level diroughout. 

Tlie Canal Route 

As a ship enters the canal from the Mediterranean sea, it 
will pass Port Said, one of the greatest ports in the world and 
proceeding south will enter Lake Tunisa on the bank of whi<* 
is the city of Ismailia. From Lake Tunisa to Suez city, a ship 
lyill pass through Great Bitter Lake and Little Bitter Lake. 

The opening of the Suez Canal had tremendous effect 
oh world commerce and politics as it brought into direct con- 
cad the -countries located on either side of the canal s terminal 
ports and opened up to western countries a new route to 
Africa, Asia and Australia. It is no longer necessary to circum- 
navigate Africa either from Europe or America to reach Asia. 

Advantage of the Canal 

Relative Advantages of the Suez Canal to 
Europe, Asia and Australia 


Km Km Days in Days in 

via Sue/ round round trip round trip 

Cape via Suez via Cape 


London to Persian Gulf 

9,400 

16,300 

37 

65 

London to Mombasa 

9,014 

12,675 

30 

43 

X,ondon to Bombay 

9,260 

16,020 

31 

54 

liopdon. to Calcutta 

11,933 

16,450 

40 

57 

Ijcndoii to Colombo 

10,702 

15,350 

34 

52 

^midon to Singapore .. 

-12,240 

16,075 

41 

58 

Londim to Penimg 

11,950 

16,285 

40 

56 

Sydney, 

: jiytiKCcaiia 

16,630 

18,450 

58 

62 

Londx^ ^ Wellington, 

' , 

18,650 

19,250 

63 

66 

to JUoiig K.<«g • 

13,680 

19,015 

48 

65 

Netherlands to Indonesia 

12,502 

16,150 

43 

56 

No single human diterprise during the past century to 

more to affea the destinies of nations through 

a physical 
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geographical change than the Suez canal. The canal <q>ened np 
a new shorter route and effected rapid expansion of trade be- 
tween these two continents, reducing the distance by 7,500 Itm. 
The importance of the Cape ports declined considerably after 
the opening of the Suez. 

The usual trade route between the eastern coast of North 
America and the Far East was through the Cape of Good Hope. 
The Suez Canal saved a great deal of distance by diverting the 
traffic /from the Cape of Good Hope route to itself and thus 
benefi^d North America greatly. 


REikxivE Advantacjes of the Suez Canal between the 
Eastern Coast of Norto America and the Far East 



Km 

Km 

Km 

From New York to 

Bombay 

Batavia 

Hongkong 

via Cape 

16,511 

11,986 

13,966 

via Suez 

12,102 

10,426 

11,676 

Distance saved 

5,009 

1,557 

2,293 


The canal is of utmost importance to the United Kingdom 
as it connects her with the Commonweadth countries of the east. 
From the time of the opening of the Canal, the British ships 
predominated, though, till 1875, the British had no interest in 
the Canal itself. In that year the British bought its entire 
holding of shares from the Khedive. The British however 
started taking direct part in the administration of the Suez Canal 
Company only after 1882 when the Khedive wanted the British 
troops to protect the Canal from destruction by Egyptian rebels. 
Thereafter, Britain was recognised as the custodian of the Canal, 
and the guardian of the Isthmus of Suez till 1956 when the 
canal was nationalised by the Egyptian government- This route 
was known as the life line of the British Empire. Till 1967, for 
Great Britain, the Suez was the main artery to and from Asia, 
Australia and East Africa. The canal carried catgo of all kinds- 
for Europe, U.SA., Asia and Australia. More than 200 million 
tons of shipping passed through the Suez Canal in 1966 which 
73 p-c. was oil tankers. In 1966, the share of U.K. in the total 
Canal traffic was 25 p.c:. as against 34 px. in 1953. Thou^ 
British tonnage had remained more or less the same daring this 
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pdtiod, the total totmage ol the Canal increased, and thtts xe- 
•duced Britidr percentage. 

The Suez Canal provides not only the fastest but also the 
most economical line of transit between Europe and the East. 

Politically the Suez route is vital because of the oilfields in 
the Middle East countries on whose products the economy of 
Western Europe is dependent. 

The Suez route passes through the heart of the Old World 
and touches more lands and serves more people than any other 
route. “The frequency of ports along this route provides excel- 
lent opportunities for trade of the short type” 

The canal can handle about 40 ships a day compared to 
17 in 1938. The average time of passage through the canal is 
from 10 to 12 hours. About 25% of world sea trade, both by 
weight and value, passed through the Suez Canal till 1967. 

The volume of the northbound traffic through the Suez 
consisted of shipments of petroleum and its products, of which 
about 86% was oil originating in the Persian Gulf. Minerals and 
metals accounted for 6% by volume the northbound traffic, 
cereals for 3% and crude rubber and textile each for about 1*5%. 
In terms of value, petroleum and petroleum products accounted 
for slightly less than 20% ; wool, silk and cotton 20% ; crude 
rubber 10% ; tea 5%. The northbound traffic through the 
Canal was thus characterised by the very large volume of bulk 
petroleum and petroleum products of relatively low value per 
t<m and a few raw materi^ very high value per ton. The 
southbound traffic through the canal was compost mainly i 
variety of finished and semi-finished goods of high value per 
ton moving from industrialized Europe to primary producing 
cowtries of Asia. An exception to this was the shipments ol 
cement and fertilizers which account for 13% and 12% respec 
thdiy d the volume of southbound traffic, but repcesent vet] 
anall values. 


Pirobiana dw Soei Canal 

Tliere are certain problems the Suez CanaL The cam 
needs &eqiie&t improvements in regard to depth, vddthi divei 
sum to avoid aossiiig of ships in the narrow part of the cans 
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constant dre<%i^ operatkm over long stretches o£ the dbuonel 
where sand from the desert is blown into the water, etc. iAit . 
this means enormous expenditure which must be incurred con- 
suntly. In December 1959, the U.A.R. took loan of about . $51 
million from the World Bank at the rate of 6 p.c. interest for a 
period of 15 years. The loan was taken for the improvement of 
the canal. Now that the canal is not used after June 1957 on 
account of the blockade by the U.A.R., the cost of making it 
usablej again will be enormous. 

l^^he second problem is now to sustain the interest of the 
ship-ot|ners in favour of the Suez canal so that ships are not 
diverted to the Cape ojf Good Hope route because of high toll 
rates ofl the canal. To the U.A.R. government, the canal is an 
important source of revenue, and the rates of toll payable by 
ships are often raised. In 1964, the U.A.R. government earned 
an extra $ 3-45 million dollars by raising the rates. It has been 
observed that when speed is not essential, many caigo-liners 
. follow the Cape of Good Hope route to avoid the high dues. 
The closure of the Suez has given a great impetus to all kinds 
f ships to use the Cape route. To what extent and how soon 
he normal trade will return after its re-opening is a matter on 
^hich no prediction is possible. Much will depend on the 
ttitude of shipping companies. Thirdly, the Suez Canal has 
;ot a traffic rival since the opening of the Panama Canal. A 
horter route is now provided by this canal to the U.S.A. to- 
naintain trade relation with Japan, Hongkong and the Philip- 
)ines. The Panama Canal also shares with the Suez Canal al 
mall portion of the traffic of Europe bound for New Zealand, 
Australia and Japan. 

The Suez Canal enjoys a special political status on account 
af the importance of its service. The status was defined at the 
1888 International Convention, signed by representatives of 
Great Britain, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Spain, France, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Russia and Turkey. According to the Inter- 
national Convention, which is a recognised part of International 
Law, the Suez Canal is free and open, in time of war as in Mntet 
of peace, to every vessel of commerce or of war, without 
tion of flag. Hie blockade of the Canal since June 1967 is not 
a violatitm of the convmition in view of the faa that UA-It.. 
which owns the canal and runs it by an investment tniic h 
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Meetly, involved in cmiflict with Israel, and that the canal ilsidf 
is in the area ot conflict. 

Recend devek^ownt : The countries that ire virtually in- 
terested in the Canal are the U.S.A.-, U.S.S.R., Iran and West 
European countries. Since the canal is the most convenient 
route for die Soviet naval detachments to proceed towards the 
Indian Ocean, the closure of the canal is of political significance 
to U.S.A. But the closure has encouraged the Soviet to develop 
its Baltic Sea-Caspian route as well as the Northern Sea route. 
To Iran, the use of Baltic Sea-Caspian route means a saving 
•of 2,700 miles in distance and 25 days in time in her trade 
with West Germany and other European countries for oil, 
machinery and vehicles. If the Suez canal remains closed for 
a longer time, a large portion of her traffic is bound to be 
•diverted permanently to Baltic-Caspian waterway and Northern 
5ca route. 

Another step taken by many shipping companies is the sus- 
pension of services for sea passengers from East to Europe. 
The rerouting of services via the Cape of Good Hope has 
increased the duration of each voyage, enhanced maintenance 
. cost and brought about a fall in passenger traffic. The result 
is the termination of scheduled services by many companies.*® 


The Panama Camd 

The completion of the Suez Canal gave a great impetus to 
the proposal for a canal to connect the Atlantic and the Pacific 
•Oceans across the Central American Isthmus. At first two rival 
TOutes were proposed — through Panama Isthmus or through 
Nicaragua. Panama offered great advantages in respect of 
length and situation. But the work could not be undertaken 
before 1907 because of political disturbances in the State of 
Panama. The region through which the Panama Canal ha* 
been ccmstructed is hilly and is composed of hard rocks. The 
•difficulties were removed by cutting the rocks and constructing 
ia smes of locks. 


iInko 


These services ao-c the P and O between India the 

Ocean lines, the Lanro Lines of Italy, the Messexeries MadlSW; 
e and the British Anetkor Line. ‘ i* ' ’f 
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Tile PaBama Canal, a lodk-type navigation canals was 
opened on IStli Aiigust, 1914* The canal is owned by the 
Government of the U.SjV, The length of the canal from shore 
to shore is 40^ miles, and from deep water on the Atlantic side 
to deep water on the Pacific side, 50 miles. It has a minimum 
depth of 41 feet. The canal has a summit elevation of 85 feet 
above the sea. The passage through the canal takes seven to 
eight hours. The canal can handle 48 ships per day. 


, Economic advantages of the Panama 

llbe canal has given rise to many new routes and to cer- 
tain alterations in the old ones. Formerly, the only sea-route 
betweeh the eastern and the western coasts of the Americas was 
by Cape Horn. With the emergence of the United States as a 
world power in 1898, the public in U.S.A. was in favour of an 
Isthmus Canal to connect the commerce and defences of the 
two sea-coasts of the country. Without a canal, the country 
would require two navies because of two oceans. The canal 
has brought the Pacific coast of America in close touch with 
the Atlantic coast of the same Continent and with it has stimu- 
lated the development of a great volume of intercoastal trade. 
The canal is a political and strategic link that enables the U.S. 
Navy to function on either side of the country at will, should 
the occasion arise. 

(i) The distance between the Pacific coast of South America 
and the Atlantic coast of North America has been greatly 
reduced. 

New York to Valparaiso 

via Magellan 8,400 

via Panama 4,600 

(ii) As a result of the opening of the canal the volume of 
trade between these areas has increased considerably. 

(Hi) Australia and New Zealand are nearer to the U.S.A. 
by this route. 

New York to Wdlington New York to Sydney 

via Panama ... 8,500 via Panama ... 9,700 

via Magellan ... 11,300 via Suez ... 18,400 
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(tv) It has opeiDed up a new route lEor ^xctopc-IM fctinir to 
Australia and New Zealand. There is a little saving in dUbtance 
in using one route in preference to the other, but steamen 
usually fcdlow the Suez route. 

Liverpool to Sydney to Wellington 

via Panama 12,40C via Panama ... 12,100 

via Suez^ ... 12,20C I9^w 

From Britain to New Zealand, the Panama route is shorter 
by about 200 to 600 miles than the Suez route. As it does not 
touch the shore of any rich country, the Panama route cannot 
command either cargo or passenger trafi&c. The steamers there- 
fore follow the Suez route. 

{v) It has brought the ports of Japan nearer to the Atlantic 
ports of North America. 

New York to Yokohama 

via Panama ... 9,700 

via Suez ... 13,100 

(vi) The Panama has reduced the distance of the sea-route 
to a considerable extent between the eastern and the western 
coasts of North America. There is a saving of more than 7,000 
miles. Before the opening of the Panama Canal sea-borne trade 
between these two coasts was almost insignificant. 

(vii) The western sea-board of the Americas has been 
brought nearer to Europe by more than 5,000 miles. This has 
resulted in an enormous increase in the volume of traffic in 
cargo from the Atlantic side to the Pacific side. More than 
10,000 vessels move from the Atlantic to the Pacific via Panama 
every year as compared to 5,000 from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 

Compared to 274 million gross tonnage in the Suez in 
1966-67, the Panama had 86 million tonnage. 


Traffic on the Panama Canal, 1970 
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Vends 

Pactfk: to Atlantic 

... 40395,595 

6,664 

Atlantic to Pacific 

... 73,661,665 

6.994 

Total 

... 114.267.260 

13.659 
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The- Of jhe- l^anama Canal has, no doubt, made 

hy chai^^dn the' ooean rout« ; but its effect on the trade 
} commerce of the world has not been so great as was brought 
rat by the opening ot the Suez Can^. China and Japan 
reased their relati^hs with the U^.A. with surprising rapidity 
er the opening-of the Panama Canal. It may be noted that 
: Panama Canal is essentially an American Canal. Europe 
not benefited by this canal in its trade relation with Asia, 
rica ^nd Australia for which the Suez offers better accessi- 
ity. 

I route does not suffer for want <rf fuel. American coal 
d oil cheaper than those found on the Suez line. 

Characteristics of the Panama Canal 

The canal has six duplicated locks as it has a total rise 
d fall of 85 feet in crossing the Isthmus. Gatun Locks raise 
lower ships between the Atlantic ocean and the Gatun Lake ; 
e Gatun Lake has a water surface between 82 and 87 feet 
lOve sea-level ; Gaillard cut is an extension of the Gatun Lake ; 
■dro Miquel Lock raises or lowers ships between the Gatun 
ikc and Miraflores Lake : the Miraflores Lake has 54 feet 
atcr elevation ; the Miraflores Lock raises or lower ships 
;twecn the Miraflores lake and the Pacific Ocean. 


The ProMem of the Panama 

In spite of the tremendous improvements in the Panama 
anal, its potential capacity to cope with traffic expansion is 
. During the last decade the cargo tonnage has in- 
fused by 50 p.c., and this is putting considerable strain on 
lie port operaticms. Big commercial vessels and oil tankers 
K loo big for the canaL The need for rebuilding the canal 
I accommodate the biggest vessels is keenly felt. Also, surveys 
being made to find out locations in Panama for anothar 
sible route. Five locations are suitable — one across Dthmua 
I Tahuantepece in Mexico, another along the frontier between 
Nicaragua and Gssta Rica; two across Panama and . a fifth 
'S5 Columbia, close to Panama. The main considera^on 
Hi no doubt be the political rriatkm of the U.S.Ar whh Iphe 
1—23 
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6tate through which the canal will be constructed, but iht 
cost factor will also be a consideration. 

Some other Important Canals 

THE KIEL CANAL. The sea route from the Sbc round 
Jutland to the Baltic is about 600 miles in length and a voyage 
through this route is a piece of dangerous navigation. The 
Kiel Canal connects the Baltic with the North Sea at the mouth 
of the Elbe and makes the voyage only 61 miles long. It was 
completed in 1895 ; it has a depth of 38 feet and 144 feet 
bottom width. It is capable of allowing passage to large sea- 
going vessels. The canal was originally built for military pur 
poses to enable the German fleet to move between the Baltu 
and the North Sea. 

The canal is of great commercial and strategic value t( 
Germany. In 1967 about 88,000 vessels of 43 million net ton 
passed through the canal. 

THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. It is the mos 
important canal in the British Isles. It was constructed i 
1894 from Eastham on the left bank of the Mersey to M 
Chester. The canal is 35| miles long, the minimum depth 
28 feet, and the minimum bottom width is 120 feet. Since 
completion the traffic has grown steadily year by year, 
canal passes through Warrington with its metal industri' 
Widnes and Runcorn with their chemicals and Ellesmere 
with its oil refinery installations before reaching the M 
estuary. St. Helens, to the north of the canal, is famous f 
glass manufactures. Before the construction of the canal Ma 
tester had to depend on Liverpool from where raw cott 
used to come by railways. Today steamships can come as ) 
as Manchester. Thus, the canal has permitted the developin' 
of many industries along its route and carries tod^ a subst 
tial volume of trade. The canal is in direct communfcati 
with all the principal railway systems and barge canals of < 
United Kingdom. The canal can accommodate ooean^goi 
ships of 12,0Q0 tons. 

GREAT LAKES^T. LAWRENCE SEA WAY CSANA 
Ibis waterway, operated jointly by the U.SA. and Gsmada, ^ 
imade open to ocean vessels in 1959 and has made M 
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or the ocean vessds have a continuous waterway £n»n the 
Atlantic coast to a distance of 2.900 miles into the heart Mf 
ilorth America. In addition to the use of the St. Lawrence 
ind the Great Lakes, a system of canals and locks is provided 
0 overcome an elevation of about 600 feet between Lake 
Superior and Montreal. Other important ship canals are the 
Amsterdam Ship Canal, the Stalin Caiud, etc. The Amsttr- 
lam Canal permits Amsterdam to maintain a direct route with 
he Nojith Sea. The canal was originally constructed in 1876. 
The Smlin Canal has created for Soviet Russia a direct sea- 
-oute fiipm the Baltic to the Arctic Ocean. It connects Lenin- 
^ad with the White Sea. 

One' of the most serious problems in international navi" 
gation in oceans and straights is the exercise of territorial 
jurisdictions by countries located by the side of such oceans 
and straights. By convention, the territorial jurisdiction over 
waters of a country extends between 3 to 12 miles. U.K., 
IS A., Japan, Australia, Netherlands, Belgium and France 
consider 3 miles as the territorial limits of the ocean waters. 
J.S.S.R., India, Iran and Canada have extended their territorial 
eas to 12 miles. The extreme case is that of Chile which has 
put a claim for 200 miles. It is accepted that no nation should 
by unilateral action extend its territorial jurisdiction over the 
without regard for the navigation or fishing rights of other 
ations. Nevertheless, there is no agreed international limits 
bout territorial jurisdiction. 


Air-Tramport 

Aviation is the latest development in transport- The 
ountries which took the lead in developing commercial air 
outes in the world were France, Belgium, Netherlands, and 
JK. These countries after the first world war, put to use 
beir experience of flying and the accumulated planes for com.- 
nercial aviation, primarily for the purpose of maintaining 
ommunication with and defence of their colonies. The U.S.A. 
f'ltered the fi^d of commercial aviation after 1927. Lack of 
olonial interest was one of the factors for her delay. Hie real 
'togress of air transportation* however, started after 1946. T%e 
Vorld War H gave a great impetus to the development <£ 
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aerial transport and the period between 1946 and 1956 Was 
characterised by quick development of new equipment and bj 
a big upsurge in the volume of air travel. The greatest iniao 
vation of the period was the application of Jet propulsion tc 
transport aircraft. Airline distance between two cities is virtu 
ally always less than the railroad or highway distance. On at 
average, airline mileage is 15 p.c. shorter, a distinct advantagf 
to the airlines. 

In spite of the fact that aviation is the quickest methoc 
of transport, it has not yet become truly global in scope. Firstly 
it cannot compete with railways and ships for the movemen 
of cheap and bulky goods. Aerial transport is preferred to othe 
modes in moving mails, light consumer goods and passenger 
because of its speed and relative independence of suiface tope 
graphy. Secondly, air-transport is controlled to a great exten 
by dimatic conditions. Heavy rain or snow-storms suspeu 
flying operations temporarily. Ground fogs also made saf 
landing of aeroplanes difficult. Though modern developmeni 
in meteorology and the perfection of devices such as Radie 
location have made the aeroplane more and more independer 
of weather conditions, there will still be routes moi 
favourably situated than others and thus more likely to I 
chosen. Thirdly, the relief of the land over which flying \n 
take place must be taken into consideration. Level lands ai 
indispensable for landing grounds. Commercial flying ha 
therdore, developed greatly in lowland regions like the 
Germany, Russia, U.K. and Netherlan^. The routes ai 
usually decided in relation to ground marks such as rivers ( 
cities for the sake of safety and ease of navigation. 


Some Spedal Features 

Within recent years, there has been tremendous progre 
in aeronautical science resulting in dependable take offs, 
and landings. The aeroplane has also become an eoonoia 
success In most of the countries because of larger traffic — ^boi 
passenger and cargo. What is generally accepted as the phy 
cally shortest route is not necessarily the best to be titosen 
the economic point of view. Having regard to speed wnd 
it is ^ maximum traffic available on a 
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vhich a£ten deterjsiiies : the layout of au airway system. The 
unount (tf fad an aeft>plane would have to carry to make a 
oumey by a route without any stopping {daces, would mean 
hat there will be less capadty for the aeroplane to convey 
jassengers. Also, there are difficulties in creating new routes.** 
yet the aeroplanes cannot use the ocean of air without agree* 
nents with countries over which they are to fly. It is strai^ 
,0 observe that while there are har^y any differences in the 
ntemational field of surface transport, aviation seems to have 
nspiredlan attitude of extreme nationalism from the very out- 
et of ita history. There are of course commercial aigiunents 
n favour of restrictions . inasmuch as free landings may take 
iway the natural advantages of a country in respect of her own 
:ommercit^ lines which have air connections mth neighbouring 
:ountrie8. Most Governments allow the aircrafts of other 
ountries to land on their territories only on reciprocal basis. 
There is no “free air” policy. As for example, the U.S.-Japan 
iviation agreement conduded in 1952 permits Japanese com- 
nerdal planes to land in three west coast dties— San Frandsco; 
Los Angeles and Seattle, but not beyond. Similarly, U.S. air- 
ines have right to land in Tokyo for onward journey to South- 
ist Asia. 

There are four types of services by air transport: (a) Inter- 
national, (b) trans-continental, (c) domestic and (d) feeder. The 
feeder air route of a country connects a local area with the 
regional air route and the latter connects the trans-coninental 
air routes. Heathrow, near London, is today by far the largest 
centre of international travel in the world. Some 11 million 
passengers on international flights passed through Heathrow ir 
1970 . An airport for international flights requires more space 
lor aircraft stands and more room for runways as compared tr 
'^’liat an airport for domestic services requires. Also, time re 
quired for customs, immigration and currency control for in 
temational flights is immensely greater than those for domesth 


The efforts to open up oommerdal tdt route acioss the Nor^ Fol 
jr connecting EurasU with North Au^ica have not borne fruit tcv« 
such a route would «ave time and distance. An air remte idl 
the existing streams of trade and its focal points to new centxi 
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i^Mraffic in MHue covantariM 

The amount air-traffic in the United States exceeds the 
total of all other countries. The three thief airlines are the 
United Airlines, American Airlines and Trans-World Airlines, 
which are linked with those of Canada and South America. 
Pan-American Airways is the most important international air 
carrier in the U.S.A, There are about 7000 civil airports in 
the U.S.A. The U.S.A. enjoys leadership in the world civil 
aviation in terms of km. flown, passenger km., cargo ton-km. 
and mail ton-km. In 1967, it shared more than 50 p.c in 
each of them of the world’s total. The mail-ton km was 85 p.c. 
of the world’s total. 

England was the first country to carry mails, and operate 
mail and passenger services as early as 1911. Today, there are 
two corporations in U.K. — ^the British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration and the British European Airways — for scheduled ser- 
vices. The BOAC was set up in 1939. The Civil Aviation 
Act, 1946 set up two additional public corporations — the BEA 
to cover U.K. and Europe, and the British South American 
Airway to operate to South America and the Carribbean, leav- 
ing North Atlantic and Eastern Hemisphere routes to BOAC. 
In 1949 BSAA was merged into BOAC. There are approxi- 
mately 100 civil aerodromes in U.K. General responsibility! 
for the development of U.K. dvil aviation now rests widi the 
Board of Trade. The main airports used by international 
scheduled services are London, Rettery, Birmingham (Elmdon), 
Prestwick and Manchester (Ringway). 


Civil Aviation in U.K. (in thousands) 


(in '000 kilometeis) 

1968 1969 

Kilmnetres flown ... 123,251 26S,597 

Passenger km ... 2,610,797 14,691,845 

Cargo ton-km ... 55.692 409,004 

Mail ton-km ... 30,835 66,623 


In U.S,S.R. civil aviation was started in 1922. R^!®uiAr 
Iwvices are maintained throughout the year betweei® Mosco* 
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nd tbe capitals all Soviet Republics as wdQ as Peking, 
)elhi, Kabul, Paris, Warsaw, Prague, Budapest, Budiaiett, 
ofia, Vieima, Beilin and Stockludm. Airways provide the 
inly means of communications across the desert and mountain* 
ms regions. The arctic regions are served by airlines. 

In most of the countries of the world transport as an 
irganisation receives great attention and control from Govem' 
oent. This intervention and control are strengthened and 
nlarged in the case of aviation for reasons of safety. From 
atervension, the Government has entered into partnership or 
las completely nationalised the aviation in many countries. 
Thus inlthe international field of aviation, the commercial 
lolicy is ip the hands Governments. 

World Civil Aviation 
(in million) 



19S8 

196$ 

1967 

1969 

kilometres i flown 

... 2,910 

4,106 

5,290 

6,690 

’assenger-km. 

... 85,000 

198,473 

273,000 

349,000 

]argo ton<-Rm. 

... 1,660 

4,699 

6,700 

9,950 

rfail ton-Km. 

470 

1,101 

1,890 

2,510 


The lnternatii»al Air-Routes the World 

1. Airways between Europe and America. 

(a) Europe and U.SA.-Canada. 

London-Shannon-Gander-Ottawa or New York. 

Paris-Lisbon-Azores-Bermudas-New York. 

Stockholm-Oslo-Reykjavik-Gander-Ottawa or New 

York. 

(b) The route for South America follows the Atlantic 
Coast of Africa up to Dakar or Natal in Bathurst, and from> 
>tiere it crosses the Atlantic and reaches Brazil. Natal is am- 
“ected by airways with .Rio-de-Janeiro, Buenos Aires, etc. The 
C.S.A. air lines meet Natal along the Atlantic Coast. 

2. Airways between Europe, Asia and Australia are 
"‘^intained by the French, Dutih, Indian and Britidi aetd* 
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{daxies. Tha air^iiks start frcmi JjondDn, Am8terdai]| or Oslo 
and ond in Tokyo^ Colombo, Singapore and Sydney via Bahrein, 
Basta, Karachi, Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta and Rangoon. The 
Sydney route is served by BOAC in partnership with Qantas 
Empire Airways of Austria. 

The Dutch and French airlines follow more or less the 
British route. Recently Soviet Russia has opened a new line 
which connects Moscow with Vladivostok on the Pacific. 

3. Airways between Europe and Africa. The air services 
between Europe and Africa are controlled by the Italian, French 
and British aeroplanes. The BOAC is the most important 
airway system in Africa and operates in partnership with South 
African Airways. The terminals are at Johannesburg, Nairobi, 
Accra, Lagos and Dar es Salaam. ' 

The French have established two air-routes to Africa. One 
follows the western coast of Africa and goes as far as Equato- 
rial Africa via Bathurst. The second route goes across the 
Sahara and the Congo and ends in Madagascar. 

4. Airways between America and Asia. Air-transport 
across the Pacific is at present maintained by U.S.A. aeroplanes. 
The lines start from San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle. 
The Los Angeles and San Francisco lines meet at Honolulu 
from where the planes go in three different directions: (a) to 
Tokyo, Manila or Hongkong, (b) to New Zealand and (c) to 
Singapore. The Seattle line follows the Canadian coast and 
goes to Tokyo and Shanghai. 

The present problems: The world’s airliners are facing 
an upward cost trend, and unless load factors can be increased 
significantly, the industry’s profitability will dedine. Costs and 
prices are becoming increasingly difficult to offset by greater 
efficiency. The introduction of high capacity aircraft on some 
routes hm helped the airlines to face the problem because more 
passengers mean more revenue notwithstanding same fares. 
Howevear, the squeeze on profits due to rising cost continues. 
One optimistic factor is the long-term growth of world air 
transport. It has been estimated that the scheduled passenger 
traffic will rise three times by 1975 and diat freight traffic will 
increase sliU faster. favourable international ecmiomh^ en- 
vironment, combined with the substantial increase m 
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shoiild provide a good basis for satisfactory iodtiitiy devdiop- 
ment in the years ahead*^' 

Another problem is that of the size and equipment of the 
present-day airports. By 1980, many airports may have to 
handle 45 million passengers a year each. These airports must 
be capable of handling more traffic in future. The wide body, 
high capacity jet known as Jumbo has already become a com- 
mon feature in most countries ci the world. The two impor- 
tant pfoblems are the surplus capacity for passenger traffic and 
the hi|h cost of operation. 


\ QUESTIONS 

1. Discuss the relative advantages and disadvantages of land, water 

and air transport. Name the trans-continental railways of Eurasia and 
North America. (Cal. B.Com. 1955) 

2. The Suez Canal does not just benefit Western Europe. Upon 

its efficient and 'expeditious wOrlung at reasonable cost depend the 
economics of many Asian countries. Explain. (Patna M.A. 1957) 

3. "The opening of the Panama Canal has brought about many 

changes in ocean routes, but by no possibility can it have such an 
important effect on the commerce of the world and lead to such a rapid 
expansion trade and traffic as was brought about by the opening of 
the Suez Canal". Discuss this statement. (Delhi B.Com. 1958) 

4. Discuss the relative advantages and disadvantages of the Suez 
and Panama routes from Western Europe to Eastern Asia. Laxge 
quantities of jute goods are exported from Calcutta to the Pacific ports 
ol South America. What route do the ships follow for the trade and 

I why ? 

5. State the present distribution of the world's merchant marine. 
How have the relative positions of the countries in regard to merchant 
mirJne changed since 1939 ? What are "Tramp" steamers, and what 
coiiiinodities do they carry ? 

6. Compare and contrast the conditions of inland water transport 
I in England and Germany. 

7. How does the tape Route compare with the Mediterranean 
route from India to Europe ? In what way has India's trade with Western 
Europe licen affected now that the latter route is dosed down ? 

8 . Describe the present development of airways in the British 
Commonwealth. Draw a map of the world and indicate the air routes 
between Europe and Asia. 

9 . What are the advantages of air-transport over other means of 

transport ? Draw a sketch map of the world and indicate the air routes 
between Europe and Asia. (Delhi U. B.A. Ho^is. 1950) 

10. Discuss the effeas of development of air routes upon the 

economic life of a country. Give illustrations. (Cal. Inter. 1955) 

, IK Give an account of the geographical, political and eooncnnic 
«ij?nificance of the Suez Canal and joompare ihe rede of the Suez with that 

the Panama Canal. 


'' Extract from the speedi tit Mr. Knut Hammarskjoldi Mmsm* 
general of the Internatiohal Air Transpwt Association at the annual 
at Manila in 1967. 
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: 12. Iletcnbe the importaoce the Noth Athmtic Ocean at a nuda 
headway of commerce. (Cal. Inter, 1^) 

IS. “The inland waterways of North Weitem Europe compriae 
most high^ developed and oompletdy udlited lyttem of riven and 
canals in the world.” Discuss the statement (Bihar MA 1967) 

14. Give a brief account of the devdopment of air transport in the 

modern world. (Delhi B.tkntt, 1965) 

15. Discuss Suez and Panama canals as carrien and distributors. 

(Ddhi B.Gom. 1964) 

16. What were the economic consequences of the dosute of the ^ 
Canal after the U.A.R.-lsrael conflict in 1967 so far as the traffic between 
Far East and West European countries were concerned? 

17. Discuss in detail the rde dl inland waterways of Europe in the 

economic progress of the continent (Delhi B.Com. 1968) 

18. Give an account of the inland waterways of Euro^ and dis- 
cuss their role in the economic development of the continent. 

(Delhi B.Com. 1971) 

19. Discuss the relative advantages and disadvantiffies of water 
transport. Name the principal ocean routes of the world. 

(1. 1. Bankers 1971) 



CHAPTER Vin 


DEVELOPAffiNT OF PORTS AND HARBOURS 

A port is essentially a gateway to the land from the sea, 
nd also, nonetheless truly, a gateway to the sea from the land, 
i is a jjplace on the water route where ships can find acconuno- 
ation ^uring the process of loading and unloading. 

Thk dual operation of loading and unloading cdrgo involves 
(VO important characteristics in a port, without which its func- 
ions cannot be satisfactorily performed. These characteristics 
re shelter and accommodation. 

It is not easy for a ship to load or imload goods in an ex- 
losed and unprotected situation on the sea-coast. In West 
Africa, where the coastal sea is very shallow, ships are compelled 
0 lie at some distance off the shore. If the sea is violent all the 
ear round, it is equally difficult to perform shipping operations. 


Harbour, an essential factor in a Port 

In order to perform loading and unloading with ease and 
afety, ships require shelters on the coast. It is an important 
equirement. The idea of shelter is dosely associated with the 
erm harbour. A harbour is a place of shelter for ships. There 
}re two kinds of harbour--(a) natural and (b) artificial. A 
natural harbour is generally an indentation in the coast-line, 
mfficiently enclosed or protected by its environmental and topo- 
graphical features to provide a tranquil water area for shipping. 
Natural harbours are formed by a bay, estuary or river whidh 
can be used without extensive works of improvement. Althou^ 
all harbours need improvement in view of the changing de- 
signs in vessels, the world's leading harbours are still natural. 
San Frandsco, Liverpool and Cork possess excellent natural 
harbours. 

Artificial harbours are constructed by a system of brealt- 
'vatcrs or by dredging inland, to form an artificial bay or lagocm. 
The object of a breakwater is to provide barrier desired to 
jhfeak up and dtspene waves for preventing s^tation the 
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water surface widiin the harlxiur area so that ships can lie 
in safety.^ Where the water is shallow, dredges keep the outlet 
deep. Los Angeles and Madras have artificial harbours. 

An ideal harbour shoidd be (i) well-protected against 
storms, (it) free from ice during winter, (in) deep enough for 
vessels, with fairly deep water near the shore, (iv) wide enough 
to give room for large ships to turn in, (v) sufficiently spacious 
for docks and wharves, and (pi) accessible to the interior by 
straight and level routes. 


Port Accommodhition 

So, an important requisite of a port is adequate space for 
breathing and port operations.^ A harbour by itself does not 
suffice for all the requirements of a port, which must include 
convenient and continuous accessibility and facilities for the 
landing and loading of goods, the embarkation and disembarka> 
tion of passengers, quays, sheds, warehouses, cranes, service 
roads and railway tracks. 


Importance of a Port 

Ports grow and prosper because they are important gate- 
ways of trade. Trade is attracted when a port enjoys econo- 
mic advantages like (a) a large productive and consuming hin- 
terland, (b) easy access to the hinterland and (c) location on or 
near main world trade routes. The fundamental importance 
of a port, however, consists in the extent and productiveness of 
its hinterland. Hinterland means a region to which a port acts 
as a ‘door*. The trading operations of the port of Calcutta 
ane performed for West Bengal and Bihar ; and, therefore, the 

* A breakwater must be strong enough to withstand the ^impact of 

maximum waves and should avoid wave deflection. A sixQ|>le stone- 
mound type o£ breakwater can be effective where the water is relatively 
tdiailow. In degj water, a firm sea-bed Coundation and solid concrete 
blocks are essential. . ’ 

* Berthing space is for the reception of vessels and fear their repajn i 
and mainitenance. The term dock is used in this sense. Dodd 

two kinds: dry docks for the building, repair and maintenance of shj^; 
out of water, and wet docks for receiving snips that are kept affoat. Tne i 
structures that form a wet dock are called wharves and are of twa 
types. Structures built along the bank parallel to shore are \ 

waBs, and those that project into the water are known as piers. 
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hinterland <3i Calcutta indudes th«te States* The resources 
of a hinterland should be bountiful, if the port is to devdop 
greatly. A dense population, rich economic products and a 
good transport system make a hinterland productive. In short, 
a hinterland should possess inducements for trade. The extent 
of the hinterland of a port depends on the nature of the means 
of communication. Conununications bring the different parts 
of the hinterland in dose touch with the port. A port is a 
connecjiing link between land and water traffic, and, therefore, 
it mu^ be connected with the surrounding areas by roads, 
iilwaya rivers and canals. Hinterlands are generally of two 
ypes— 4i8tributory and contributory. A distributary hinter- 
md is one where import trade is of greater significance either 
5 feed the dense population, or to supply the inhabitants with 
aw materials for industries or consumers’ goods. Goods are 
iso imported as raw materials for manufacturing industries, 
’he hinterland is contributory when the region is productive 
nough to contribute to the world markets some of its products. 
These goods may be food or raw materials or manufactured 
rticles; The trade of a port reflects the conditions of pro- 
luction, consumption and transport facilities its hinterland. 

There may several ports in the same hinterland. Traffic 
vill flow to those ports which will offer greater trading faci- 
ities. Kandla, Bombay, Okha, Porbandar and Navalakhi on 
he western coast of India serve more or less the same hinter- 
and, but the predominance of Kandla and Bombay is due to 
iheir having better port facilities. 


Kinds of Ports 

Sea ports, river ports, canal ports and estuary ports are 
w named because of their location. These ports have different 
functions to perform ; each of them owes a large share of its 
industrial development to the ease of obtaining raw materials 
ud the existence of assured markets. 

Sea Ports may be divided into four classes accmrding to 
file character of, die harbours and their relation to the routes 
the lands: 

(1) Open roadstesMls, BoiUpgne. These are usually 
[poor, because they do not afford good and safe harbours widi 
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siifficient depth, or protectioa from winds and waves. They are 
rarely located near the mouth of large vidleys, and tharefore 
transportation towards the interior is hampered. 

(2) Bay ports, e.g., Beaton. Harbours at such places may 
be s^e, commodious and deeper, and there may be plenty of 
room for docks. 

(3) River ports like Calcutta have the advantage of easy 
communication in land, but they often suffer from lack of depth 
and space for anchorage, docks and wharves. Room can only 
be found by extensive digging or by going far up or down the 
river. 

(4) Ports with both a bay and a river are commercially 
most advantageous. They usually combine safe and commodi 
ous anchorage with sufficient room for docks and wharves, and 
with easy access to the interior. 

Bulk cargoes and superporls 

Sea ports differ from one another in scale and function. 
All port planning, however, has to take account of new tech- 
niques and changes in the nature of cargoes, the size of ships, 
speedy turn around and the method of transferring cargoes 
between ships and shore. Bulk cargoes of new and unforeseen 
kinds have developed. Most problems arise from general 
cargo, consisting of thouswds of relativdy small packages and 
consignments and causing congestion and labour troubles. 

The use of big ships for bulk cargoes has increased very 
much in recent years. A big ship permits a cheaper freight cost 
per ton of cargo. It is interesting to note that the lead in the 
use of large ships was taken first by oil companies. After the 
second world war, a super-tanker was of the tonnage of between 
52,000 to 50,000 tons. In 1964, a giant tanker was of the ton- 
nage of 150,000. Today, a mammoth tanker is ol 312,000 
tons* 

On the basis of a 10,000-^mile voyage, it has been esti- 
mated that while the freight cost per ton for a 10,000 tbnner is 
33s. lOd, It is 6s. 6d for a 300,000 tenner. 

The increase in the size of vessels for handling bulk 
goes has naturdly brought the question of ccmveiting nian 
existing ports into saparports. Also, a new toh ^ ^rail 
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ways in btinging bom and sending to long4istance inland the 
cargoes in time is being assumed. 


Entrepots and Free Ports 

There is another kind of sea ports known as entrepots. 
These ports import commodities for the purpose of re-export to 
other pprts. In short, these ports act as middlemen and their 
main fjtinction is redistribution. They collect goods not for 
the loc|l areas but for certain regions which cannot import 
directly |rom the sources. Singapore, a port at the end of the 
Malaya feninsula, receives the products of the adjoining islands 
for expol^ting them to the different parts of South-East Asia 
and other countries. 

Distance between the place of origin and destination of 
oods also influences the entrepot trade. The hold on the 
rade of the entrepots is great when the origin and destinations 
if the traflic are remote. Spices, drugs, silks, and other tropi- 
al products are consumed in small quantities by the Euro- 
)ean countries. It is a great economy when these commodities 
ire distributed from some western entrepot. Hamburg, on the 
ilhc, is the entrepot for Norway, Sweden and the Baltic States. 
\n excellent example of an entrepot is afforded by Port Said, 
ivhcre all the routes from the West meet before passing the 
Suez. The great entrepots of the world are London, Colombo, 
Singapore, Hamburg and Hong Kong, 

An entrepot is different from a free port to which goods 
may be admitted without customs or embargo pending reship* 
ment to other ports or pending later entry to its hinterland. A 
free port encourages export trade because vessels from different 
countries can land goods without import duty for transhipment 
bter on. There are many free ports in the worid of which two 
3re in the U.S.A. — ^New York Foreign Trade Zone I and New 
Orleans. India has no free port. All free ports are entre- 
:pots also. 

Standards of comparison* The standards by which the 
‘^portance and prosperity of ports can be measured are various, 

hence arc not simple and easy. The fdilowing are usually 
^ployed : 

1- The number of ships visiting a port during a year* 





2. The t%>nnagc of shipping. 

S. The tonnage of gocxls discharged or handled in #nc 
out. 

4. The marketable value of the produce dealt with. 

The importance of a port cannot be measured simply b] 
the number of ships visiting it every year, because the ship! 
may be very small or big in size. The size and importance o: 
the vessels can be ascertained to a certain extent from th( 
tonnage of shipping. In addition to this, the tonnage of goodi 
handled by a port can also be a very good standard of com 
parison. But it has one great drawback: it makes no distinc 
tion in the nature of goods, whether valuable or merely bulk] 
and cheap. 


Some Important Ports 

EUROPE, The important sea-ports of Europe are situatec 
on the north-west coast. The chief of these are Hamburg a 
the mouth of the Elbe ; Rotterdam on the Rhine ; Antwerj 
on the Scheldt and Harve on the Seine. The hinterlands oi 
these ports are very extensive and productive. 

The hinterlands of the Mediterranean ports have become 
important after the opening of the Suez Can^, which has mad< 
the Mediterranean Sea one of the most important highways oi 
commerce. The chief sea-ports are Marseilles, Genoa, Naple 
and Trieste. The Baltic and the Black Seas are almost land- 
locked and, therefoiie, have not many important ports, although 
some of them occupy very favourable positions. 

London, the largest port in the world, is situated at tk 
he^d of the Thames estuary, 55 miles from the sea. Dredging 
opm^tiom are not generally necessary, as the tide rises from 
tp 81 feet at London Bridge. London is an entrepot and has 

a long time played the role of a big international wai 
house. It imports products from all over the world, which 
imuiediatdiy re-exports. From an entrepot, it has become 
greatest money centre in the world. 

Trade and industrial activities of London are also 
It receives between 30 and 40 p.c. of British imports and 
more than 85 p«c., of the country's exports. 
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Glasgow is the iaigest ship-building centre in die world, 
rhe port is Situated on the Qyde, £0 miles east of Qttmotk. 
The. Clyde banks irtnu Greenock to Glasgow are noted as diip- 
building r^ons with many docks. The sheltered position of 
the Clyde, the supplies of iron ore and coal in the neighbour- 
hood, the depth of the river have made the Clyde estuary an 
ideal ship-building area. 

Al^ough Glasgow is an engineering centre, it has deve- 
loped other industries as well. Woollen goods, the manufac- 
ture oflcarpets, dye works, glass works, chemical works, oil re- 
fineries,! paper mills, soap works, the making of confectionery, 
etc., are \ there not only to meet the needs of its great popula- 
tion butlalso for markets abroad. 

Liverpool is situated at the mouth of the Mersey estuary.* 
The main problem of the port is to maintain adequate depth 
continuous dredging. It competes with London for the 
■mier position. In export trade it occupies the first place in 
United Kingdom and in import, it is second to London, 
is the leading port for the importation of raw cotton, grain 
1 provisions. Woollen and steel goods, pottery, chemicals, 
rdware, etc., are exported. The hinterland of Liverpool not 
ly covers South Lancashire, but also Yorkshire, Staffordshire 
d Cheshire. 

The port of Liverpool handles more than one-third of the 
ssenger traffic of Great Britain. Flour-milling, sugar-refining, 
emicals, soap-making, etc., are the principal industries, 
verpool is also an airport. 

Cardiff is the leading port of the shipment of coal, not 
liy in Great Britain but also in the world. It is located on 
>th banks of the river Taff, a mile above its junction with 
Bristol channel, and extending to the river Rhymne on 
e east and Ely on the west. There are important iron and 
*1 works in the port area. The prosperity of Cardiff has been 
reatened recently by the falling off in the demand for coal 
abroad, due to various reasons. Oil is now largely tood 
ship and locomotive engines. Moreover, several cotmtriM 
ive devdoped hydro-electric power. TTiese factors have 
adversely the ^al-export trade of Cardiff. 

' Liverpool is die first port in the world to use radar on a full seide 
to assist ships in pUotihg in and (Hit of peat. 
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Manchester is situated on the river Irweii, a tributaiy o£ 
the Mersey. It is connected by a ship canal with Liverpool 
It is the ^th port in Great Britain. Its central position has 
made it one of the principal manufacturing cities of the, world, 
and the greatest cotton centre in U.K. About 90 per cent of 
Lancashire’s spindles are confined within 17 miles of Manchester, 
but not much in the city itself. Although cotton industry is 
still the chief local industry, there are other equally important 
industries like heavy engineering and chemicals. 

Hamburg, the most important port of West Germany and 
one of the principal ports of the Continent, is situated on the 
JElbe at a distance of nearly seventy miles from the open sea. 
The estuary of the Elbe has been dredged to a sufficient depth. 
As the port is connected with the plains of Germany by water- 
ways and railroads, the commerce of the country conveigo 
towards it. Hamburg is a great entrepot or warehouse port. 

The construction of the Ems-Weser and Hansa canals has 
made it possible for Hamburg to have direct water communi 
tion with the industrial Ruhr Valley. Much of the tra 
which used to pass through Rotterdam and Antwerp previousl} 
is now handled by Hamburg. Cruxhaven is the outport ol 
Hamburg. 

Rotterdam, in the Netherlands, is the second largest cit 
in the country, the largest port in Europe in respect of tonnag 
and one of the finest harbours in the world. Rotterdam’s posi 
cion at the mouth of the Rhine, at the natural terminal b 
Swiss and German barge traffic from the great heavy industria 
heart-land of Europe, and dose to deep water, gives it 
natural advantage. Europoorts, the direct expression 
Rotterdam’s intention of becoming the major port of the 
mon Market, was started only in 1960. Today, the long li: 
of oil refineries and chemied plants stretch for miles 
Che Mass estuary. Europoort has unloaded tankers 
131^000 tom, and facilities are being developed to 
^te 500,000 timners. 

A channel is being dredged 75 ft deep for 15 n^les 
into the Nmth Sea. The reason for building all these 
lities for tanker traffic is the present location of oil 
around' Rotterdam. The only disadvantage the channel 
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me tact tbat there are subterranean mountain ranees which 
may ground large ships. * 

Antwerp, in Belgium, is situated at the mouth of the river 
xheldt. It IS one of the greatest ports in the world. It has a 
large entrepot trade. Its hinterland includes Belgium, Eastern 
France, the Rhme VaUey and the Ruhr coalfield. The traffic 
of Antwerp mainly deals with liners and general cargo The 
port o|»mpetes with Rotterdam and Hamburg. Antwerp ranks 
first amongst the seaports of the European continent. 



AW. yu. inc iramc jhjow of Rotterdam. 


Marseilles is the first port and second city of France. It 
tuated some 30 miles east o{ the Rhone mouth. Its posi- 
- at the head of the Gulf erf Lyom and at the entran^v of the 
one Corridor has made it very important Marseilles is faftt 
oming a great industrial centre. Its traditional industries 
le n^ufacture of olive oil and soap, oil refining and 
ruuilding. The new industries are the processing of plas- 
■ ^he manufacture erf ceramics and cement, and induttttes 
"n electfo-metaUtugical processes. By a deep^watra: 
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the port has recently been connected with the Khone. Xt has 
not only made the trade with the East very convenient, but 
has also got direct access to North Africa. Wheat, oil-seeds, 
st^, coffee, hides, silk, spices and other Eastern products are 
imported. 

NORTH AMERICA. The important ports o£ North 
America are Montreal, New York, Boston, Halifax, New 
Orleans, Mobile and Galveston on the Atlantic and San Fran> 
cisco, Oakland, Seattle, Vancouver and Portland on the Pacific. 
The hinterlands of the Atlantic ports are very extensive and 
rich in economic resources compared to those on the Pacific 
ports. 

Baltimore, on Chesapeake Bay, is a great port and distri- 
buting centre of importance. Being located further west that 
other ports of the Atlantic coast of U.S.A., it enjoys lowei 
freight rates. Moreover, it has two outlets to the sea: natural 
waterway to the Virginia capes and the upper Chesapeake Bay 
It is connected with the Middle Appalachian Region by cheap 
water transport. It is the biggest city in South-east U.S.A., am 
(x>ntains more than 950,000 people. 

Boston is a major Atlantic seaport of the U.S.A., well 
located for shipping as it is 200 miles nearer to Europe thar 
is New York and 1200 miles nearer to the West coast of Soutl 
America than is San Francisco. Its harbour is about 50 squari 
miles in area and is one of the finest natural harbours of th( 
world. Boston is also one of the leading commercial and in 
dustrial centres of the U.SA. 

Though Boston is next to New York in importance 
its main wealth today is derived from manufactures rathi 
than commerce. 

Montreal, situated at the confluence of the Ottawa and 
St Lawrence, lies at the limit of ocean navigation,,, and is 
laigest inland seaport in the world. It is 500 miles nearer 
Liverpool than New York. Its harbour, in extent and equi 
ment, is one of the finest in the world, but its great drawbar 
is that navigation is dosed by ice during the winter month 
Montreal is the largest city of Canada and contains mom 
hi million people. The principal industries are the hian 
tore of railway rolling stock, aircraft, electrical suppB^w 
d0l3iti|g industry. It is ^*thc hub of Eastern Gahadbi^S irfa 
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waterways system; the headquarters of Canada's two largest- 
-ailway systons .and an air crossroad of the world." 

New Orleans, situated at the mouth of the Mississippi at 
I distance of 10 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, is the third 
argest city in the U.S.A. and the country’s second foreign trade 
-one. Its port facilities in deep-water terminals, canals and 
prater port extend to an area of 20 miles. The products from 
ioreign countries can be stored indefinitely, and duties are paid 
)nly wjjien goods enter domestic markets. Its hinterland indudes 
the ridh Mississippi-Missouri basin. It is also an industrial 
centre qf great importance with ship-building, textiles, tobacco 
manufa^ures, sugar refining, and industrial alcohol. It is the 
;reatest fur-producing area in North America. New Orleans 
is not so well situated as Boston or New York for trade with 
Europe. 

New York is the most populous city, the nation’s financial 
and business centre and a chief port of the U.S.A. It has a 
deep and spacious harbour dose to the open sea. Also, the 
ludson river and a water-level route to the Great Lakes have 
nade the Iiinterland more wide. Nearly one-half of the total 
eign trade of U.S.A. passes through it. 

The important Pacific ports of North America are San 
ncisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland and Vancouver. These 
ts have large harbours with good shipping facilities. But 
se have certain drawbacks: (a) their hinterlands are small 
1 sparsely populated ; (6) the Pacific coastal region u indus> 
dly less developed ; (c) long distances and difficult routes 
'arate these ports from the continental interior. 

San Francisco is the most important port on the Padfic 
tst with a land-locked harbour — one of the finest in the world, 
is surrounded on three sides by water with excellent tran^rt- 
on facilities, making it a majcu: port, from where steamdiqM 
fate for the different parts of the world. Its importance lies 
being a production and buying centre, a distribution centre 
a supply base. 

SOUTH AMERICA. Although the size of South America 
dvice that of Europe, its ports are few. The Atlantic ports 
nmand greater traffic because of the gretn extent their 
"terland. The Andes are set dose to the Padfic coast, ^d, 
Je the Padfic ports have limited resources. 'TBe prindptd 
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sports oi South America are Rio-<le-Jatieiro, Buenos Aires, Valv. 
paraiso, Montevideo, Bahia, Guayaquil and Bahia Blanca. 

Rio-de-Janeiro, the capital of Brazil is a major port which 
receives the largest volume of imports and ranks second in the 
country after Santos in exports. The harbour is within the 
shelter of the bay and can allow large ocean-going vessels to 
enter. The port is also connected by rail with other parts of 
South America and by airways with other parts of the world* 

Buenos Aires is the capital and principal port of Argentina 
and stands on the right bank of the Rio de la Plata on a low 
coast and flat area. For its size and traffic, Buenos Aires 
the most important city in South America and second in the west- 
ern hemisphere. The harbour is 150 miles from the Atlantic 
ocean. It is the leading industrial centre with industries like 
textiles, tanneries, meat packing. It is also the terminus of the 
Argentine railway. 

Valparaiso is the most important port on the Pacific coast 
ol South America. It is situated on a fine bay and its position 
is similar to that of San Francisco. Its hinterland includes the 
rich mineral districts of Chile. Nitrate of soda, copper, silver 
and gold are exported. The port is connected with Buenos 
Aires by railways. A new port has been developed at St. 
Antonio, 43 miles to the south of Valparaiso. 

Montevideo on the north shore of the Rio de la Plata in 
Uruguay is one of the leading ports of South America. It 
handles 90 p.c, of Uruguay’s foreign trade, and exports wool 
and meat. It possesses a large harbour, but the water of th 
shore is very shallow because of the accumulations of silt. 
Laige ships have to anchor two or three miles away from the! 
shore, from where goods are carried to the port by lighters 

Guayaquil is the chirf port of Ecuador. It has an excellen 
harbour at the estuary of the river. The main draw-back is the 
unhealthy dimate o£ the port. Ivory-nuts and -coffee 
exported. 

ASIA. Compared to the gigantic size of Asia, the numl 
Of ports not many. The important ports are in J^j 
Malaysia, India, Pakistan and .Burma. Karachi is the chief 
of pii&istan, situated near the mouth of the Indus. IS^d^hi 
not yet an industrial centre ; it is importance as the 
market and port Of diipment for the surj^us 
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Jakistan. Wheat, cotton, barley, rice, gram, (dke^, wool, 
lides and duns and aninid bones are the principal expOTta. 
The imports include woollen piece^oods, machinery, iron and 
teel, mineral oils, coal and coke. > ' 

Bonjkhay owes its importance to its excellent geographical 
ocation and to its magnificent natural harbour. It is situated 
in an island in Maharashtra State. Its harbour is one of the 
argest in the world, permitting ships of all sizes to have accom* 
nodaqon for receiving or releasing traffic throughout the year. 
‘The ^trance to the harbour is from the South-West ; and the 
]olabo 'peninsula, the narrow strip of land which constitutes the 
loutherit extremity of Bombay Island, forms a natural break- 
Arater atfording protection from the violence of the monsoon." 
The hinterland indudes the whole of the Deccan and the cen- 
ral part of India and extends to Punjab. 

Cochin in Kerala is the most important port between 
3ombay and Colombo. The system of backwaters runs parallel 
i^ith the coast and affords cheap transport and excellent water- 
vays by cjonnecting several places of importance of Kerala. The 
lort has been very much developed recently and there has been 
I very great increase in its trade. 

Madras has the third largest harbour in India. Till the 
lonstruction of an artificial harbour in 1875, Madras was an 
)pen roadstead with a surf-beaten coast-line. The harbour is 
mnected with the different parts of the Deccsm and Northern 
[ndia by railways. The important industries are textiles, 
anneries and chemicals. 

Calcutta, situated on the river Hooghly, is a great sea-port, 
ilthough it is 180 km. by water from the sea. Its hinterland 
includes West Bengal, Bihar, U.P., Assam and Orissa, and also 
extends to Punjab and the northern part of the Deccan. The 
port serves the great o>al, tea, jute and steel industries of West 
^ngal and Assam and the wheat, rice and sugar traffic <£. 
Bihar, U.P. and M.P. It imports cotton piece-goods, metals ami 
oil, machinoT, hardware, paper, motor vdddes, liquors. 

The exports are jute, tea, pulses, hides, lac, pig iron, mica, 
"nganese etc. Tlw port facilities are excellent. 

, Akyab is the only sea-post on die western coast of Butraal 
F Bas a shdltered bay, but as a peart it is not very iuipmtiaL 
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Its hinterland is n^either extensive nor very productive. Besido 
the port has no railway commumcations with the interior. 

Rangoon is the chief port dE Burma. It is situated on th 
Rangoon river, about 24 miles from the sea. Timber is the men 
important commodity exported from here. Rice and petroleui 
are also exported. 

Singapore is about 27 mUes long and 14 miles wide, and j 
separate from Sumatra by the Strait of Malacca. It is one c 
the world’s great port and a cross-road of sea-routes and airway 
going in all directions. Its economy is based on the princip] 
of fi^ trade. About 30 p.c. of the Republic’s G.N.P. is derive 
from entrepot trade. Malaysia and Indonesia remain Singapore 
biggest trading partners. It exports rubber, tin, copper, pin< 
apples, etc. Imports indude petroleum, tobacco, sugar, iron an 
steel, machinery, etc. 

Hongkong is situated at the mouth of the Canton rive 
and consists of an island. Protected by hills to the north an 
south and entered by a deep cut in the eastern approache 
the harbour stretches in a funnel in the west measuring som 
seven miles long by three-fourths of a mile at its narrowes 
The Canton river, which is navigable for more than 600 milei 
brings down the produce of China in river steamcraft to Hon| 
kong for transhipment. It is important as an entrepot por 
Tlic harbour of Hongkong is extensive and spacious ; its onl 
drawback is that it is exposed to the influx of heavy seas froi 
the west during the prevalence of typhoons. 

fokohoma is the prindpal sea port of Japan, located in 
Island of Honshiu in Tokyo Bay, 18 miles south-west of Tok 
It is also the centre of Japan’s silk exporting industry. 

Cities and Trade Centres^ 

A trade centre is a con<%ntration of commercial activitiei 
in a place, favoured by a net-work of communication for tb 
movement of goods. Men live in villages, towns and dties. 
att these places, men carry on their economic activities 

^$ee Oeddei Patrick; Cities in Evdution, WiUtim and 
lakadoti, 1948; and 

Savage, Sk Wlihain; Ihe Making o£ our Towm, Eyre and 
WoDde*nbffndoii, 19^. 
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production, bu)dng and selling primarily for their respective 
ireas. Each place can become a trading centre when peo^e are 
engaged in such commercial operations and have trade contacts 
Aith other regions or areas. A self-sufficient place without any 
trade contacts is not a trade centre. Trade requires that a dty 
mst have adequate communications, and commercial activities* 
In early days, when the volume of commerce was very 
much smaller than it is today, the interchange of commodities 
used id take place between individuals at the common meeting 
place. The growth of trade centres originated from the necessity 
of such \ a common meeting place. 

Trade centres do not grow all at once nor are they just 
congregations of people in a place in which conditions of life 
:an be described as urban in contrast to rural life of the open 
untry. Their origin and growth are the direct consequences 
the division of labour, the outcome of the operations of 
ographical control and the result of man's environment. It 
ten takes many years before an urban place becomes a trade 
■ntre. Sjeveral forces — human and physical — are at work in 
this transformation. The fundamental condition is the pre- 
.ence of trade in which people of different regions and coun- 
lies are interested. It is not possible to draw an accurate line 
demarcation between a city and a trade centre, since a city 
;oes through many changes in activities before it becomes a 
ade centre. Yet, there is no city which has not some trade. 
The difference lies in degrees and in the character of the trade— 
hether it has trade contacts with outside areas. With more 
ind more activities, trade relations with other regions are deve- 
loped. This evolutionary character of a city atnply demonstrates 
hat ''a city is not only a place in space ; it is also a drama in 
ime". 

Towns and cities create conditions for the trade centres to 
Icvelop around them. It is, therefore, necessary to know how 
ns and cities grow. 

Conditioiis f avoaring die grcmili of cities 

1. Religion and religious foundations had great town* 
i^eating powers. Because of sanctity attached to certain places 
of religious beliefs, people holding such faiths visit thc^ 
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occasionally* These {daces are either in the habitable plaiiis 
or on mountains or deserts. If the holy places are otherwise 
conveniently located from the point of view of communication, 
they will inevitably attract many to setde there as traders. In 
fact, almost all the holy plac^ enjoy brisk trade in many articles 
which pilgrims buy as mementoes. Rome, Varanasi, Mathura, 
Hardwar have become important trading centres because o{ 
easy communications. Places like Amarnath (Punjab) and 
Badrinath on the other hand (U.P.) have not become cities be- 
cause of unfavourable locations and lack of communications. 

2. Many places are known as health, tourist and pleasure 
resorts where people go to get relief from the smoky manu- 
facturing centres or congested areas. Some of these places 
have slowly become cities with hotel industry as the main 
activity. The hill stations in Northern India which were deve- 
loped by the British Government primarily for the families of 
the British troops and officers, or as summer capitals, have lost 
their original character. Many of them are now im{>ortant 
trade centres as, for instance, Simla, Mussourie, Nainital and 
Darjeeling. Another vacation resort is the sea-coast. The sea- 
coast is cool and pleasant, particularly during summer, and 
thousands of people go there for a change. Towns thus spring 
up in such places to provide accommodation and other amenities, 

S. Existence of minerals in many cases is a vital factor 
in the determination of the location of industries. Once an 
industry is localised, the place soon starts pulling people to- 
wards it either for employment or for other opportunities. One 
may refer to the growth of many towns in the vicinity of mineral 
deposits.* 

4. Towns tend to grow at the confluence of two regions 
producing difiPerent commodities, because they give the |)Opub* 
tion of both places a meeting ground for the mutual exchange 
of their goods. Milan, situated at the foot of the-Alps, is s 
good example in point: here products of the plain and of the 
mountains are exchanged. 

5* Water-power and its conversion into electricity have 
caused and aid^ the growth of industrial towns like Richmond, 
Sl Paul, Buffalo and Minneapolis in the U.SA,* 

*£ven when dimate and other condidons ane remarkahly hos^l 
ndiiml depodts can attiaci ieUkrs as in the case dl Westeni Aostrauaj 
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6. Towns grow at places which are most convenient for 
the receipt goods in bulk and for their distributitm. The 
world's great cities are generally ports and railway centres. 

7. Gk>vemment is the most important non-econOmic lEac- 
tor in the growth of trade centres. In recent times, the grow- 
ing tendency on the part of the government to centralise iti 
activities in capitals has much to do with the increasing popu- 
lation, an New York, London, Washington, Moscow, Delhi and* 
Toky(| These have also become trade centres now. 

8. 1 The development of land transport has led in modem 
times ^ the growth of cities like New York, London, Paris, 
Land transport permits people from neighbouring and other 
areas to\ settle or develop trade. 

9. Trade creating forces have not spared even educational 
centres. In many countries, educational centres were deliber- 
ately opened in quiet surroundings — often many miles away 
from cities to avoid distraction. In course of time, however, 
these centres also became cities and trade centres. The most 
significaiU example is the history of Oxford which is today an 
important automobile manufacturing centre. 

10. Towns tend to grow at the crossing of important trade 
routes by land or water. Two important crossings of the Suer 
route are Colombo and Singapore, both of which are trade 
centres. 

In early times, men’s desire to have a place of safety and 
mutual protection led to the selection of sites which were easily 
defensible. Thus, Athens and Rome were built from such con- 
siderations. Walled cities in India were the safest places in the 
past. Even today, forts, garrisons and naval bases are estab- 
lished in locations, considered strategically important. The 
main disadvantage of such cities is that scope for trade and 
population is not generally great, and consequently few stidi 
cities become trade centres. 

All cities, however, require that there must be the supi^y 
of water for drinking purposes, the usual source of which is a 
river, or a stream or sub-coil for wells. Practically all towns in 
fodia are located near the rivers. Low-lying grotmds near the 
jfivers are generally avoided for trade centres when such sites 
pro liable to floods. 

The distribution of trade centres over the world is very 
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ifregular. Th«% axe a little over $00 trade centres (each wit 
over 100,000 populatkm), most of whkh are located in Nort] 
east U.SA^ North-western Europe and the Pacific coast of Asi 
This uneven dis^bution is caused by (a) unequal distributio 
of world resources, (b) diverse climate, (c) different types <ff top 
^aphy and (d) attitude of men. 


QUESTlOm 

1. State the necessary conditions for the development of good sea 
ports. Apply these considerations to any of the following: — (a) Montreal, 
lb) Freemantle, (c) Shanghai* (d) Buenos Aires* (e) Trieste, 0) Rotterdaaa 

Genoa. 

2. What factors make for the successful development of a river port! 
Give a few conspicuous examples. 

3. What do you understand by the hinterland of a port ? Illustrate 
your answer with reference to a few ports in different pans of the world. 

(Cal. Inter. 1957) 

4. State the situation and mention the geographical circumstances 
giving importance to any five of the following: {a) Glasgow, (6) Winni- 
peg» (c) banzig, (d) Mosul, (e) Singapore, 0) Hongkong, (g) Durban, 
{h) Los Angeles, (t) Brisbane. 

5. What are the most important geographical conditions favouring 

the ^owth of commercial and industrial towns ? (I.I.B. 1%7) 

6. “The importance of a port depends mainly upon the extent and 
the productiveness of its hinterland.*' Discuss the statement. 

7. What are the important factors in the origin and development 
of sea*port ? Illustrate your answer with reference to Indian ports. 

8. “The character of a harbour has a great influence on the growth 
of a sea^port, but an ideal harbour does not necessarily g^ve rise to a 
great port.*' Discuss. 

9. Attempt a functional classification of ports, giving suitable 

examples. (M.A., Patna, University, 1956) 

10. Locate and discuss the geographical and economic f^ors that 

have led to the development and importance of any five of the follow- 
ing: Delhi, Vladivostok, Winnip», Peshawar, Liverpool, ^lombo, 

Marseilles. (Indian Institute of Bankers, 1960). 

11. It is said, “An ideal harbour does not necessarily make a great 
port**. Explain the statement. (Indian Institute of Bankers, 1967 : I960) 
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WORLD COMMERCE^ 

Production of food and raw materials and the manufactures 
ire ctuxied on solely for the purpose of trade within and out* 
ide i country. As a rule, trade between countries— known as 
»rorld\ or international commerce — is more complicated and 
uore difficult than trade within a country, known as domestic 
)r internal commerce. Apart from the difficulties in respect 
)f distance, languages, currencies and weights and measures, 
ihe most critical factors are (i) the presence of competition, 
[ii) the government policies and (tit) the nature and character 
af demand for products. 

Few countries enjoy virtual monopoly or extraordinary 
idvantages in the trade of goods so as to be absolutely free 
from any kind of competition in the world markets. There are, 
no doubt, examples of some rare minerals which are supplied 
only by a few countries, but, even then, the products which 
depend on such minerals find markets competitive. Government 
olicies relate to relaxation or restrictions of control, duties and 
)rocedures about goods to be exported. Not only are the poli> 
;ies different with different countries, they also change more 
irequently these days. Furthermore, it is difficult to predict 
pow long the nature of demand for a particular commodity 
vill remain the same. Much depends on the culture and the 
[iving standards of people in a country. 

All these factors have created many risks for trading 
ountries. 

The basis for international trade are derived from physical 

i ind economic factors. Natural resources — ^minerals, agricul* 
Ural products, animal and fish products can only be developed 
u areas where these are available provided the conditions <rf 
^imate and land do not take away these special facilities. Pro- 

Data and figures are from Statistical Year Book, (1970), Twemjeih 
pue. statistical oltee of the United Nttk>m, New Yorit, 1971 ; Sta tesman 
'w Book 1971*72 ; The Fat East and Australasia 1989, Europa Fubli- 
pUon, London 1969, 
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4)uctive processes of extractive industries must have to be 
conducted near the natural resources. Industries which are 
concerned with the working up of raw materials into finished 
|roods can be developed away £rom the areas where the natural 
resources are available. Whatever may be the reasons — ^racial, 
climatic or cultural, the capabilities of men differ from region 
to region. Trade demands for its success, men with techno- 
logical and scientific ability as well as an environment in which 
men can have aspirations and scope for achievement. Often, 
the past achievements of a nation in trade acts as a momentum 
for the next generation. 

The gains from international trade arises when the ratios 
of costs of production is different between the countries. So 
long this difference is maintained, there will be demand for 
^oods by one country from another. However this advantage 
is not a permanent one in view of the fact that customer 
countries may with the help of latest scientific and technological 
methods produce similar goods or their substitutes at cheaper 
rates. -Gain from international trade is also derived from the 
size of the market in the world in respect of demand for the 
goods. 

The size of a market is a factor of international trade 
which detennines the extent of gains. Bigger the size, greater 
is the gain. Since the movement will depend on the facilities 
>of transport as well on their costs, the gains are influenced by 
ithe nature of such facilities and costs. 

The extent of gain also depends on the terms of trade, 
that is, the ratio at which a commodity is exchanged for another 
commodity. The term of trade itself will depend on the play 
of reciprocal demand — on the elasticity of a country's demand 
for a paiticular commodity of another country as well as on 
the demand of the other country for the commodity to be 
exchanged. 


Some Fac^U About WorM Ccmiisierce 

Economically, it is advantageous for a country to prodn 
those goods or services for which it has relatively better adva 
^n other countries and to exchange su^ piodi^ts 
oervloes for those in which others are relatively 
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There will always be exchange of goods between cliamtic 
zones— tropical areas sliding out jute, natural rubber;, coffee 
and tea, and receiving wheat, meat and timber of certain types 
bom the temperate areas. All countries, however, within a zone 
may not have the same degree of development, and consequently 
there cannot be an identical pattern of foreign trade in the 
[same zone. Geographical facts can hardly give all explanations 



Fig. No. 51. World Tnule Exports and Imports 


ibout growth and development of world commerce even in 
primary products. If there were no political divisions of the 
there would have been always an exchange of certain 
itinct types of goods and products between different geogca>> 
tal regitms because geographical infiuaices do exert strm^y 
the production cjeruin goods. Many nattnal nsotirbet 
minerals and forests are found in certain areas oidiy and 
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not in others. But this natural fiow oi tiade is hindered or 
promoted hy countries themselves throujg^ 4heir trade policies.’ 

Trade poiicy rdEers to measures wlftdr a country adopts 
for the purpose of regulating the exchange of goods with othet 
countries in the context of the economic development. Tariffs,: 
quotas and exchange restrictions indicate the structural contents^ 
ot a Urade policy. Trade agreements of a country arise from its! 
trade policy. Trade policy is a means to an end — the end isi 
to secure national welfare. 

Trad^ agreements are generally of two types — ^bilateral 
and multilateral. When a country enters into a trade agree- 
ment with another country for the sale and purchase of cer- 
tain specified goods, the agreement is bilateral. Quantity, rates 
and terms of payment are decided in the agreement. GooA 
may be bought from markets other than the cheapest and als» 
may be sold for less than the dearest price. Because of the 
inconvertibility of currencies between the two countries, the 
need for balancing import by export is emphasised. Bilateral 
trade agreements are very common between developed and 
developing countries such as U.S.S.R.-India, U.S.S.R.-Iran, 
India-Japan and so on. There can be also bilateral trade agree- 
ment between advanced countries as in the case of British- 
Soviet trade agreement. Ordinarily, bilateral trade agreeifient 
is entered into for a definite period with provision for exten- 
sion. Political relations play a very important part in promot 
ing or preventing bilateral trade agreements. 

A country can have trade agreements with a number oi 
countries for sale and purchase of goods from the necessity d 
having convertible currencies. Such multilateral agreement 
are promoted by international organisations or Associations. 
The maintenance of convertibility of a country's currency 
difficult, and therefore such agreements provid^ scope fof 
converting export surplus to currencies with which gro 
deficits can be met. 


»When trade between nations follow naturally without 
tricied or impeded by the measures of their government, it means OT 
Uade". If, nowever, domestic industries are shdtered 
competition throng regulations by government like 
duties on foreign goods or payment of bounties to domestic tnnuur*^ 
lDr*lceepiiig money at home or lor matniaiiui^ balance of uMfir 
*‘protcctton". 
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Both for bilatei^t atid mditilateral trade agreement^, the 
of trttde will dd^nlnite how modi a flatkni mmt taBjfeat 
exchange for what it imports. The rate at which a country's 
Dorts will be exchanged for imports is determined by (i) a 
iintry’s demand for imports, (tt) the foreign demand for 
intry’s exports, and (Hi) the supply of exports from a 
iintn^. 


\ Common Matlcet 

Of late, a number of trading blocs in the world are putt- 
T their weight and pressure on the pattern of world trade. 
European Common Market is the world’s laigest sii^e 

X. 

The concept of “Common Market” was developed after 
50 as a measure for the development of common economic 
terests by some countries in Western Europe. The essential 
ttures are the common price levds, common marketii^ 
angements and the replacement of national system of protec- 
m by a common community system, all within an area con- 
ting of member-countries. It is a kind of a union, formed 
some countries, which have geographical congruity and 
cial and economic affinities. Such a community or omunon 
arket demand common trade policies and coordination c£ 
lancial, commercial, economic and social policies. A corn- 
unity may admit later on other countries as members if their 
hnission is desirable. 

A community or common market is different from an 
ociation. The former is a dose-knit organisation, permitt- 
often free movement of workers, free movement of capital 
id free supply of services throU^out the Community, The 
her aims at achieving some specific objectives througfi co- 
leration concerning production, trade and tariffs for the 
uefit of member-states. The most important example of a 
non market is that of the European Econmnic Community, 
ne instances Assodations arc the European Free Trade 
(sociation, and the Latin American Free Trade Assodation.. 
Eoropeaa Eoimmidie Coitnmndty or Common Market 
is called was set up in Janumy 1958 by Belgium, Framt^ 
Germany, Luxembuig, Italy and die Net^xlati^ 9» 

1—25 
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a result a treaty in Rome on 27th March, 1957. There is 
complete custom union with the removal of customs dmies 
trade between, the six countries. A common policy for ag 
culture the basic aims of which are the greater efficiency 
production, stable market conditions, a fair return for 
formers and reasonable prices for consumers has been evolv 
A system of variable levies on imports of certain form produ 
is in operation. In 1968, the community adopted marketii 
arrangements for all major items. Much work has been do 
on common transport and trade policies as well as for the i 
ordination of financial, commercial, economic and so 
policies. In 1969, the six agreed to move towards to an 
nomic and monetary union. 

The treaty forbids agreements or practices which restri 
prevent or distort free competition. 

The community has trade pacts or agreements witii 
number of countries: (a) Greece and Turkey which aspire 
full-membership of the community ; (b) the Mediterrane 
countries from Morocco to Israel which are of direct econo 
and political interest to the Six, two of whom are Mediteiran 
powers ; and (c) 18 African countries with whom one or oti 
the six has historic links. The community has also sign 
agreement with Argentina. It is also having negotiation v 
Brazil and Uruguay for trade agreements. 

The foreign policy of the community is yet unclear. Ma 
trading practices of the community are being criticised by ' 
U.S.A. It has, now been decided that all commercial 
ments are to be n^otiated on a co mm on basis. Till 
nationally negotiated agreements are subject to the approval 
the Council of the Conununity. 

New Members : Britain, Ireland, Denmark and Nor 
whichi applied for membership once earlier in lilfil, have 
ed the Treaty of Accession in January 1972 to become memb 
focnn January 1973. 


The j^xtUems of EEC 

Tbe eutry of Britain, Irdahd, N<»iray and X!|aunark 
ma^ the ]foiriq>eaa Common Market mine elective 
djpaiuic fo its optacadtHss, Tire EunOfMean conmuMa foarkd 

' ' ' ' ' '■ '’‘S', 
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Iready the world’s largest trading bloc. The entry of the four 
ountries will without doubt influence the pattern of the world 
rade. Till now the trading policies of the EEC have not 
en very much rationalised. Some founder members of the 
ommon market have their own political and economic interests 
n the Mediterranean countries. Among the new members, 
Iriijain has similar links with the Commonwealth. 

, Britain would like to enter into some agreement with 
jomVionwealth countries for special treatment by the Com- 
auni’iy. The export position of the U.S.A. in the context of 
be enlargement of the community and the various trade agree- 
nents that will follow between the community and others is 
jifficult to envisage. The U.S.A. did not foresee the enormous 
-'"imercial power of the European bloc. Nor, did it foresee 
vast proliferation of trading agreements between the Com- 
nity and other countries. In 1969, the U.S.A. exported 
ds worth $6981 million to the European Economic Com- 
nity. In many of the products the U.K. will have an edge 
r the U.S.A. now, particularly farm products. 

The enlarged Conununity of ten countries will have a 
julation of over 250 m in an area of 715,000 sq.miles as 
apared to 205 m population in an area over five times as 
»e in the U.S.A. on the basis of 1970 statistics, the enlarged 
aimunity will account for nearly 41 per cent of the World 
de compared with 14 p.c. for the U.S.A., 6.5 p.c. for Japan 
1 4 p.c. for Soviet Union. 

However, the greatest difference between the Community 
the U.S.A. lies elsewhere. “As an economic unit, the re- 
'iial disparities in terms of economic development and living 
ndards are less in the U.S.A. Such factors present striking 
similarities among the members of the Community despite 
efforts continuously to strengthen the unity of their econo- 
■es and to ensure their harmonious development by redudi^ 
differences between the various regions and the backward- 
of the less favoured ones”. 

When economic growth is slow and large-scale unemploy* 
tit appears, it is the potw regions which suffer m<Mt in a 

i iitry or block. It is the responsibility tff the national govv 
Kaent to tackle this.|aoblem miywhere. So far the 
mty is conc^^ it hat. been doing a great deal to sui^le- 
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ment the efforts (A the national governments of its mmbet 
by giving finance and other assistance. With the enlargemen 
of the Community, this task will call for greater rationale 
There should not be pockets of poverty in the integrated Coti 
munity. 

The inward looking attitude of the community has led t 
attempts at abolishing internal tariffs and at erecting externa 
tariffs. Since the Community accounts for 40 p.c. of the world’ 
trade, the developing countries have already been hard hit c 
preferential access over a very large segment of internationj 
trade. Even where the Community gives preferences to devi 
loping countries, the quota ceilings have been kept low. Th 
Community is not very much aware of the trade needs of th 
developing countries. It is in this context that India is anxioii 
to have adequate safeguards for her exports, now that Britai 
has entered the Community. 


Tarifib and other forms of Trade Control 

There are barriers to international trade. These barrie 
may be tariffs and non-tariffs. The General Agreement c 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) has two principles on which it 
working— non-disaimination and reciprocity in trade. Tt 
customs union, free trade areas and other preferential arrang 
ments that are in vogue throughout the world today do » 
permit the realisation of the goal of the GATT. The disi 
minatory measures of the EEC in respect of agricultural go( 
are as much of concern to developing countries as to 
tJ.S.A. The formation of customs unions by the EEC 
followed by the Central American Common Market in 19 
and the Arab Common Market (1965). If similar steps 
taken ebewhere to form customs unions, there will be As 
Common Market, African Common Market and so on. Su' 
customs unions may be a threat to world trade Hberalisao^ 
unless the preferential arrangements are made on catf 
consideratioiM of interests both inside and outside the custf 
unions. 

Non4mS dimimiaation arises from custoais 

And gopmsmMt 

Also the markeili^ aad pxdbmfW ^ 
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Ions, export subsidies, import documentations etc. are other 
on-tariff restrictions. 

The most important fact in the world commerce is the 
peration of a multilateral treaty known as General >^eement 
1 ) Tariffs and Trade. The Gatt lays down a common code of 
onduct in international trade and provides a machinery for 
educing and stabilizing tariffs. It has guarantee of most 
av^ured nations. Much of the work of Gatt has now been 
ocifssed on the need for developing countries to increase their 
xpifrt earnings and reduce barriers facing their exports. 

Recently sixteen countries have signed an agreement be- 
veen developing countries. It is the first effort to develop 
autuiil trade through preferential concessions. The contract- 

parties of the general agreement on tariff and trade have 
ipproved this agreement. The initial duration of tariff con- 
:essions is five years (1972-75). Among the signatories are 
[ndia, Brazil, Spain, Greece, Yugoslavia and Mexico. 

World Divisions and World Ccmunerce^ 

World commerce is grouped under two categories: 

I World commerce in developed countries, and (ti) world com- 
nerce in developing countries. 

The developed countries are U.S.A., Canada, Western 
flurope, Japan, Australia, New Zealand and U.S.S.R. The re- 
naining countries of the world are nearly developed or develop- 
Dg or underdeveloped.* 

Share of World Import Trade 


(In 

million U.S. Dollars) 
1960 1963 

1967 

1969 

eveloped countries 
xcluding U.S.S.R.) ... 

88,900 

110,200 

149,240 

204,700 

eveloping 

46,000 

30,900 

42,860 

50,100 

.S.S.R. 

5,075 

7,059 

8,536 

10,317 

i^orld Total 

134,900 

161,100 

227,100 

284,700 


World trade by legitms reveals that Eurtpe has die highest perCeo- 
,se of share both in export and import widi more dian SO p.e. in eadh, 
f North America with 20 p.c. in each, 

lorn K developing countrlet are the chaliei^ng trading areas in the 
wa becauK of the many oipportanitfei for the sdvmiced oounttifis. MXl 
f expanding in terns of popolatioa and industrial dev^^ment. 
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The developed countries share between themselves about 
60 px. of the world import trade. Among the developed 
countries^ the relative positi<m in import trade is as follows: 


U.SA. 

(In million U.S. 
1948 

... 7.18S 

DoQan) 

1958 

13,298 

1968 

33,066 

1969 

35,863 


... 8,070 

10,338 

18,409 

19,336 

West Germany 

... 1,690 

7,730 

20,150 

24,926 

France 

... S,500 

5,920 

13,927 

16,984 

Japan 

684 

■ 3,033 

12,988 

15.024 

Total of Developed 
Regions 

... 41,200 

73,700 

178,400 

204,706 

World 

... 63,600 

114,100 

251,800 

284,700 


Thus the “big five" of the developed countries account for 
about 46 p.c. of the world's total. 

In respect of the volume of export trade, the same pattern 
is more or less noticeable, as the developed countries handled 
about 49,000 million dollars as against 272>400 million dollan 
of world export in 1969. 

There are certain particular features which affect the growth 
rate of exports from developing countries. Because of lagging 
output and increased domestic requirements the quantities avail- 
able for export are, generally, on the decline. The price un- 
stability on account of difficulties in controlling supplies isj 
another factor for lag in exports. These difficulties will persist^ 
so long production remains unorganised and on small>scale| 
basis. Also, switching from commodities which are in chronicj 
surplus to those for which there is a growing demand has beenj 
very slow. 


The Share qf Developed Countries 
IN World Export Trade 


(million dollars) 


US.A. 

1948 

... 12,545 

I960 

20,383 

19M 

22,967 

19 

37,# 

U.K. 

... 6,297 

9,953 

11,414 

16.» 

WeM Germany 

— 

11,415 

14,61? 

29,0 


258 

4,055 

5,452 

15,9 

Fiaiupe 

... 1,690 

6,862 

8,085 

’ 14,74 

WorM Total 

... 57,400 

127,800 

153.50(1 

.'272,6 
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Devdopiiig eonatriM’ trade m primary commodide* 

Primary commodities from developing countries are expmt* 
mainly to develop market-economies. About 70 p.c. of deveiop- 
r countries’ exports of food, beverage crops and tobacco are 
ten by developed countries. In respect of industrial raw 
iterials from developing countries, the developed cotmtries 
coupt for 75 p.c. 


Balance of Trade 

There are three patterns in the balance of trade: (t) Export 
: import may be almost equal as in Cambodia, Sudan, Fin- 
ad, Uruguay and Peru. These countries export agricultural, 
istoral or forest raw materials and food, and import manufac- 
red goods. 

(ii) Exports may be in excess of imports as in Venezuela, 
gentina, Aifitralia, New Zealand, Indonesia, Czechoslovakia, 
nada, U.S.A., Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Iran and Soviet Union. 

countries export highly specialised raw materials 'like 
roleum and rubber or manufactured goods (Canada and 
hoslovakia), 

(Hi) Imports may be in excess of exports as in all European 
intries, Japan and India. The imports are mostly raw materials 
food, and machinery for industrial purposes. 

These patterns, however, cannot indicate the degree of in- 
strial or commercial greatness because in the same pattern 
may notice countries with different degrees <rf prt^ress. 
The U.S.A. has a consistent excess of exports over imports, 
yearly fluctuations on atxount of world and domestic eco- 
uc changes and other -distiurbing influences. The U.S.A. is 
only country which has the largest volume of exports and 
orts. The European countries, on the other hand, have ex- 
of imports over exports as they are to draw food and raw 
l^terials from different parts of the wmrld and have nothing 
‘ch to offer except mkntdactmed goods. The urtfavouraWe 
of trade is made up by earnings from steamships, 
“ce, capital and other service payments, 
sports, expmts and fmeign capital axe of great importiinc^ 
|economic growdi in tlm dmwlo^i^ countries. In many ol 
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these comuries, export trade exerts a ccmsiderable influence 
the over-all growth. Imports are mainly for deveh^ix^ dc 
tic production and expenditure plans. Often, there is a fme 
exdiange gap between export earnings and import pa> 
Efforts are made to reduce the gap by modifying domestic 
Auction or enlarging export earnings. 

Any estimate of future export earnings is fraught with 
certainties because of the demand conditions abroad and 
competitive position of foreign suppliers. Since the developii 
countries concentrate in a few primary commodities, a Hti 
change in demand or supply conditions can bring violent chang 
in prices. Yet most developing countries project their exp 
earnings on the assumption that export prices would 
constant. Also, a number of countries have recently tak 
several measures to encourage the expansion of exports. 


The Foreign Trade and Conunerce in IJ.S.A. 

In the early p)eriod of her history the characteristic featu 
of her foreign trade were the impxnt of manufactured goods i 
sptecial articles like tea and silk, and the export of such 
which could be produced with scarce labour, limited capital i 
abundant natural resources. Tobacco, flour, com, indigo, 
forest products and fish were the principal exports. Mosti 
the foreign trade was with U.K. which later on spread 
Europe by 1876. Between 1876 and 1915 Europe was 
principal buyer of and seller to the U.S.A. During this perioi 
the U.S.A. did not do much to develop trade with her 
neighbours like Mexico, Central America and the islands 
the Carribbean. Thus, dll 1915, U.S.A.’s econcanic conditio 
had prcffouhd effect on Europe and not so much on 
neighbours. The period between 1915 and 1945. was a 
of intense industrial development and progress in the Ui 
This enaUed the U.S.A. to supply goods and matetials to : 
countries in the world after 1947 whra the majm* indusi 
powers were busy in reconstructing their own systnoas. 

At fnesept, the U.S.A. is the leading exporter and, io>F 
in the wcnld, and her share in the wcn-ld trade is about 11] 
14 per cent. 

The enormous favourable balance is adjmtted 
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i of gold, by loans and gilts granted abroad and by increased 
travels by Americans in foreign countries.* 


U. S. EXTERNAL TRADE 


\ soooo 



Fig. No. 52. U.S. Extenukl Trade 

Normally, machinery, grains, chemicals, automobiles and 
airaafts account for 60 to 68 p.c the total exports. The 
largest buyer is the Western Europe which took goods worth 
112,190 million in 1969. The next important buyer is Canada 
with the import of $8960 million in the same year. Thus two- 
thirds of the eiqmrts oi U.S.A. goes to these two r^tms. Latin 

‘America’s reserves of gold has slumped down considerably recently 
wauK of the persistent deficit in the balance payments. Altiwugh 
U.S. hu a nomm trade surplus, her investments abroad and her mhitary 
«penditure in Viet Nam wipe off surplus and produce a ht^ deficit 
external account If the deficit continues for laog. it is fenedi flat 
1, ■„’ ™ay restria conversimi d dol^ or devalue dofiar. If diis 
appens, Acre wilt be a h«vy cut in aids lo de«dq>Mig cowwxiet 
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Anieria and Asia acdndiag japan occupy the third and the 
fourth positions respectively. 


U.S. Exports to Selected Ck>uNTRi£$ 
(In million U.S. Dollais) 


Canada 

1958 

1968 

1969 

3,460 

7,950 

8,960 

West Europe 

5,390 

10,980 

12,190 

Japan 

980 

2,930 

8,460 

Asian Middle East 

500 

1,030 

1,250 

Other Asia 

1,920 

3,560 

3,470 

Latin America 

4,190 

4,660 

4.810 


Of the total imports, petroleum, non-ferrous base metals 
ie.g., copper, aluminium, nickel, bauxite and tin), newsprint, 
wood pulp, textile apparels and machinery account for about 
88 per cent of the totd. Of late import of alcoholic beverages 
into U.S. has increased tremendously. Imported whisky, ^n 
and liquors are gaining ever-growing acceptance among 
American consumers. 


Imports From Selrcitd Counhuxs 1969 


Canada 
Latin America 

px 

Japan 


(In m I) 

9,800 S. Africa 
VS3K 

5,020 West Europe 


155 

61 

10,170 


Canada. Japan and Latin America account for 50 per cent 
of the total. 


FMMgn Trade Jsipan 

^ FtHPdgn trade is one of the most imptotaitt dements in 
Japans economy. Industrially spraking, her recttit spedaUtiet 
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* ue in die furoductum of electrical appliances, dectitmic inadii> 
nery and chemical industry. Japan has weUoiganised industries 
for cotton falnics, iron and steel, ships and boats and auto^ 
mobiles. In all such goods, Japan enjoys markets in many 
countries. In 1967, the value of total exports in terms of 
dollars was $10,440 million, compared to $4,054 million in 1960. 
In order to feed her enormous population, she has to develop 
her manufacturing industries and inaease exports to obtain 
more foreign exchange for the purchase of food and raw 
materials. 

Since 1965, Japan is having a favourable balance of trade 
for the first time. In 1962, the ratio of exports to total national 
income was 11% and that of imports 13%. These ratios were 
second only to ^ose of the United Kingdom. In 1967, expcart 
ratio to the total national income was above 25 pc. 

The exports of manufactured goods account for 80% of 
total exports, while the exports of raw materials account for 
10%. On the other hand, the imports of raw materials aa:ounti 
for 48% of total imports, that of foodstufEs 10%, and that of 
manufactured goods 15%. Thus Japan imports foodstuffs and 
raw materials, and exports manufactured as well as semi-manu- 
fctured goods. 

Textiles and textile goods accounted for half of total exports 
till 1939. Today, their ratio to total export value has been re- 
duced to about 20%. In recent years the heavy and chemical 
industries have come to occupy a leading position in exports. 
The value of machinery accounts for about 25% of total exports. 
Of the total export value, vessels account for 8%, and radio 
receivers 6%. Sewing machines, cameras and automobiles are 
also important expcut items. Recently, imports of mineral 
fuels and irpn ore have shown a great increase. Imports of 
petroleum accounts for 20% tff the total value of imports. 
Increased domestic production also has called for an increase 
the import of li^t industrial materials. 


Oiredioa of .hpait’a Foreign Trade 

Japan's fmeign tnwk exteikb not only to advanced coiin^ 
triei cff the West hot also to nmst developing countries. Till 
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1988, Asian countri;» had been Japan's major market. The pre- 
war (19S4-8d) trade with Asian countries indiiding 

Formosa and Kor^ accounted for 64% of total exports and 58% 
of total imports. In 1967, however, the figures were about 30% 
and 25% respectively. The pre-war foreign trade with China 


FOREIGN TRADE 

OF JAPAN 



Fic. No. 53. Foreign Trade of Japan 


exduding Fmtnosa accounted for 10% of total exports and 10% 
of total imports. But currently it is only 1% for exports and 1% 
Sm imports. In spite of the shift in the dire^tm of p(»t-war 
|r^, Asian countries as a whde are becomif^ active for Japan. 
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The greatest market for Japan is the United States.* Im- 
mediately after the War, Japan’s foreig[n trade heavily depend- 
ed on the United States. Trade with the United States in 19^ 
accounted for 65% of Japan’s total exports and 86% of het 
total imports. By 1967, these figures had decreased to 28% and 
32% respectively. Next to the United States, the United 
Kingdom, West Germany and Canada are the principal markets 
for Japan. 


Foreign Trade by Destinations, 1969 
(In US $ 1 m) 


U.S.A. 

Exports 

Imports 

5,020 

3,460 

Western Europe 

2,070 

1,340 

Latin America 

800 

790 

South Africa 

280 

210 

Asian Middle East 

550 

660 

U.S.S.R. 

270 

355 

Other Asia 

4,450 

1,920 


Recent ^prohlem in export trode. Xhe Japanese govern- 
ment offers export incentives to domestic manufacturers. The 
major incentive is often a tax exemption for export income. 
Such a measure^ however, reduces tax revenue and is criticised. 
The problem of export incentives has assumed importance 
because of U.S.A.'s measure to levy an import surcharge on 
Japanese goods, and Japan's anxiety to help the exporters. 

Weal Germany 

Before the Second World War, the production of industrial 
goods was mostly confined to the western part of Germany. 
Because of the Allied bombing during the war, the production 

veiy patterns of Jap^uieae. exports is this: osus^tMid gtifa 

to u.SA.» mxmer one’-thiid goes to Asian countries and the last ' third 
IS split hetiH^een all other oountdes. 
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!«ag inoeasii^y jdtifted to the east of Oder-Neisse and in the 
Haesent East Goinany with the result that when the war was 
over in 1945, Western Germany was producing hardly 30 px. erf 
the 1936 level. Thanks to U.S. aid. West Germany integrated 
its productive capacity into expanding world economy by 1953. 

The statistics of West Germany’s industrid production 
and foreign trade give a picture of not merely the economic 
revival but also of an example of the effective operation of 
free enterprise and international co-operation. 

West Germany is today a great industrial area — ^far greater 
than what it was before the war. The main items of imports 
are foodstuffs and raw materials because the division of the 
country has increased its dependence on external sources of 
supply. Previously, wheat, rye, sugar and timber used to come 
from areas now in East Germany. However, with the expan- 
sion of food production in West Germany after 1960, there is 
now ctMnparatively less dependence in this regard. Foodstuffs 
.account for about 25 px. of the imports. About 50 p.c. of 
imports is raw materials. 

The exports are semi-finished and finished manufactures, 
vWhich tt^ther account for 97 p.c. of exports. Finished goods 
-share 80 p.c. of the total, thus making this group of articles 
the main vehicle of Germany’s export expansion.- The extra- 
-ordinary growth of export trade in manufactures was partly 
.due to the creation of sellers' market after 1956 for such goods 
in which Germans have had specialised skills. Another factor 
is that discrimination till 1955 against dollar imports gave 
.opportunity to Gemany to get hold of many markets. 'The 
•monetary policy of the Government and other measures to 
.covet economic risks ,rf exporters also helped the evpm inn. 

The principal sellers to West Germany are U.S.A., France, 
Nediarlands, Italy, JBelgium, U.K. and Sweden. The total 
iimpotfr fi?om France, Netherlands, Italy, Bdgium and Luxem- 
'..buig— five partijers of West Germany in die European 
. Common Marke^ are more than double ot what West Germany 
imports from U^S^., U.K., U.S.S.R. and Japan. Widi regard 
:4o eiqiorts, principal buyer, frdlowed by U.S.A., 

tJNoirway and; Ii^j. 
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Foreign Trade of West Qsrmany 
(I n million U.S. Dollars) 

1948 1958 1968 

Import ... 1,690 7,730 20,150 

Export ... 780 9,220 24,842 

Foreign Trade of U.S^Jl. 

U.S.S.R. is one of the greatest industrial countries of the 
world, but her share in the world trade is hardly 4 per cent. 
This low share in the world has always been the main feature 
of the country's economy, before and after the second world 
war. What has changed from the past is the direction of the 
foreign trade along with the composition of goods. Foreign 
trade is organised as a state monopoly. The U.S.S.R. now 
maintains business contacts with 70 developing states in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. There are inter-govemmental 
agreements on economic and technical collaboration with 39 
of them. 

The share of Western countries in Soviet trade is about 
21 per cent. The traditional exports of Soviet oil products, 
timber, ore, metal and cotton in return for Western equip- 
ment, chemicals, pulp-and-paper goods, etc. have lately been 
supplemented by far greater imports of consumer goods from 
Western States and increased exports of machines, equipment 
and domestic appliances to the West. 


1969 

24,926 

29,052 


Foreign Trade of U.S.S.R. 


(In million U.S. Dollars) 



Exports 

Worid Total 

Imports 

World Total 

1938 

251 

23300 

268 

25,400 

1968 

4,298 

107,900 

4,350 

113,800 

1961 

5998 

133,600 

5,828 

140,300 

1963 

7,271 

153,500 

7,058 

161,100 

1967 

9,650 


8,587 


1969 

11,655 


10,327 
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U.S.S.R. has wwld-wide trade contacts with communist attd 
non-communist countries. Yet het' share in the world commeioe 

is still low, because of a 
number <rf reasons. First, 
the country is anxious to 
attain sdf-sufBdency, and 
therefore makes deliberate 
efforts to restrict her im- 
ports by producing many 
goods within the country as 
far as possible even though 
the geographical advant- 
ages for their development 
are limited. Secondly, the 
country did not want for 
many years any trade rela- 
tions with non-communist 
countries. Thirdly, there 
are many restrictions 
against Soviet goods in the 
U.SA. and other Western countries. Finally, the increas- 
ing demand for domestic consumption leaves a little surplus 
for export. The foreign trade in U.S.S.R. is conducted 
on the basis of state monopoly, which means that trade 
transactions on the purchase and sale of diverse goods with all 
foreign countries and individual trading enterprises abroad are 
conducted by otganisations specially authorised for the purpose. 
The U.S.S.R. Ministry of Foreign trade is in the charge of the 
monopoly and it has enormous power in directing the coun- 
t’s customs system, and in controlling the activities of those 
institutions which are actually conducting activities in the 
foreign markets. There are 40 such institutions or_oiganisa- 
tions each with its responsibility for its operations in export or 
impoit m both.^ 

Before the Revolution, the percentage of goods in the 

' More than half the Soviet foreign trade oiganitations are engaged 
e ejqpoart and import of machines, equipment acd instruments. %e 
Soviet union can today oSa for export practically any group of goods 
manufactured by modem industry. Through oorrespondiiw fmeign trade 
' organisatkMu, Soviet industry is in a position of supply^ am 
:|f^pinent whidi can be manufiKtured on the wish of fomign cuitomts. 


TBAOE OF US.S.R. 
•EXPORTS* 



^ CAS TERN 
EUROPE 


..WESTERN 
EUROPE 

'«• LATIN AMERIC 


1967 


Fio. No. 54 Trade of U.S.S.R. 
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acport trade was: 64 p.c raw materials^ and food, 24 px» ccm« 
sumers’ goods and 0-3 px. machinery and equipment. In 1966 
raw materials and food accounted for 50 px., consumers* goods 
10 p.c and machinery and equipment 20 p.c* of the total export. 
In respect of imports aIso» there has been a great change in 
the pattern. Imports of fuel and raw materials declined from 
50 px. to 22 px., and those of machinery and equipment in- 
creased from 16 p.c. to 40 px. 

Even in the direction of her trade, the trend is towards East 
European countries. In 1967, she exported 5040 million U.S. 
dollar worth of goods to Eastern Europe as against 1810 million 
^ dollar worth to West Europe. The U.S.A. share was for only 
39 million dollars. The limited trade relations between U.S.S.R. 
and the U.S.A. are, among others, due to the fact that each 
has a different economic system. 

Of late, some changes in the direction of foreign trade have 
become noticeable because of the country’s interest in developing 
trade with other areas. In 1969, it exported goods worth $ 2150 
million to Western Europe. $ 12 million to Canada and $ 355 
million to Japan. 

Great Britain has an important place in the foreign trade 
of U.S.S.R. In 1970, turnover between the U.S.S.R. and Britain, 
totalled 641 million roubles compared with 93 m in 1938 and 
270 m in 1960. Moreover, since 1965 Soviet exports to Britain 
have risen by almost 60 p.c. and British exports to U.S.S.R. by 
more than 63 px. Soviet orders figure prominently in the ex- 
port of certain branches of British engineering industry. In 
1970, deliveries to the U.S.S.R. accounted for 11 p.c. of all 
British exports of metal cutting lathes. The Soviet Union is 
also a major purchaser in Britain of equipment for paper mills, 
of electric furnaces, loading trucks and apparatus for the 
chemical industry. The Soviet Union traditionally supplies 
Britain with timber, metal ore, non-ferrous metals, furs and 
raw-materials for textiles. The Soviet-British long-term trade 
agreement for 1969-75 emphasises cooperation in developing the 
industrial capacities for both the countries. 

Canada 

Canada is a country whose, exports and imposts almost 
balance one another. The tradititmal exports are wheat* lusii- 
i~26 
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ber, wood pulpi other grsum^ asbestos, nickel^ iron ore and 
copper* She imports machin^y* automobiles, engines, aitciafts, 
plasdcs, si^ar, paper, farm implements and cotton fabrics* 

In recent years there has been a shift in Canada’s compo^ 
sition of trade* Because of the expansion of hydro^lectricity and 
development of base metals, oils and forest products, the exports 
of newsprint, machinery, aircraft parts, natural gas, chemicals 
and motor vehicles have considerably increased. At the same 
time, there has been a decline in the export of traditional items. 
Another shift is in the direction of trade. The Canadian trade 
is directed more to the U.S.A* than to Europe* With the excep- 
tion of wheat, all agricultural products are exported to U.S.A. 
or consumed in the country because of increasing population. 

Foreign Trade 
(I n million dollars Canadian) 



Import 

Export 

1958 

... 5,050 

4,791 

1960 

... 5,483 

5,256 

1968 

... 11,431 

12,602 

1969 

... 13.070 

13,796 


The principal buyers of Canadian goods in 1969 were, in 
order of importance, U.S.A., U.K., Japan, U.S.S.R., West 
Germany, Australia, Netherlands, China and France. During 
the’ same year, the best sellers to Canada were U.S.A., U.K., 
Japan and West Germany. 

Export and Import (Year Ending 1969) 

(In 1 million dollars) 



Export 


Import 

U.1L 

... 1,030 

U.S.A. 

8,960 


... 9,800 

U.K. 

720 

XAtin America 

430 

South America 

460 

Western Europe 

... 2,130 

West Europe 

1,780 

U3AiL 

9 

Japan 

480 

India 

140 

Australia 

70 

Japaa 

580 

Middle East 

81 

Soitfh Africa 

74 



Middle East 

39 
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F<»eigii Trade ot Great Britadn 

No other country in the world, with the possible exception 
of Japan, depends so much on foreign trade for economic 
stability as Great Britain. Her limited natural resources coupl- 
ed with her small size and large population make it iniperative 
for her to import food and raw materials and export manufac- 
tured and processed goods. 

Her expansion of trade began in the second half of the 
sixteenth century, with the discovery of passages to North 
America and the East. By 1873, Britain was looked upon as the 
workshop of the world. The World War I had an unfavourable 
effect on British economy and her export trade. It became 
almost impossible to regain her former position in export in 
view of currency restrictions or tariff barricTs on imports in many 
countries after the First World War. In 1932 she herself intro- 
duced a general system of fiscal protection for the first time in 
her history against imported goods. She also entered into a 
number of bilateral trade agreements. The World War II 
brought further changes in her export trade. Her inability to 
supply goods during the war made her customers who were 
not involved in the war depend on other sources near their 
countries. The position could not be improved after the war 
because her customers did not want another changeover. Britain 
is a strong advocate of the removal of artificial barriers to trade 
and for this has taken an active part in setting up such organi- 
sations as the International Monetary Fund and GATT. 

Today, there are changes both in respect of her composi- 
tion and distribution of exports. The traditional items like 
textiles and coal are less important, and the major portion is 
accounted for by engineering and other new products. The 
U.S.A. has taken the place of Australia as the leading buyer of 
British goods. The other important buyers are Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, India, West Germany and South AlErica. 
Very recently, France has become an important customer- <rf 
British goods. In the first six months of 1969, France’s posititzi 
i vas third after U.S.A. and West Germany, but much ahead, of 
^ Australia, Canada and South Africa. Tfris increase in shaae fr 
for engineering goods mostly. 
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The British produce is grouped under (a) food, beverages, 
and tobacco, (p) basic materials, (c) mineral fuels and lubricants 
and (d) mant^ctured goods and machinery. 

^ to 90 p.G. ctf the exports consist of manufactured goods 
and madiinery. 

So far as imports are concerned, food, beverage and tobacco 
account for one-third and another one-third by manufactured 
goods. 

She is the best customer of the U.S.A., Canada, Pakistan, 
India. Netherlands, Australia, Sweden, Argentina, South Africa, 
Denmark, and New Zealand ; the second best of Germany, 
Switzerland and Malaysia, and the third best of France and ^ 
Brazil. Thus the prosperity of many countries whose economies 
are dependent upon a flourishing export trade is bound up with 
the prosperity of Great Britain as the world’s best customer. 

The principal sources of import between 1961 and 1970 were 
the following: 


Import Trade by Principal Countries 
(I n £ million) 



1961 

1965 

1967 

1970 

U.SA. 

... 485 

640 

803 

1,170 

Canada 

... S49 

452 

457 

685 

Australia 

... 174 

250 

175 

200 

West Germany 

... 194 

266 

339 

549 

Netherlands 

... 173 

236 

329 

459 

Sweden 

... 161 

209 

248 

371 

New Zealand 

... 160 

208 

186 

260 

India 

... 145 

141 

12fi 

106 

France 

... 143 

184 

255 

565 

AU Total 

... 4,395 

5,513 

6,441 

4,051 


Y'-'f It is thus obs^ed that U.K. has trade contacts with many 
Gounoies of the worlds and her dependence on any single country 
It not more than 10 to 12 p.c. of the total imp<nts. 
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Sources of British Imports 
Food Basic Materials 


Wheat: Canada, Atgentina, 

Australia. 

Rice: Burma, Thailand, Spain. 

Sugar: Cuba, Australia, 

Mauritius. 

Tea: India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Java. 

Coffee: East Africa, Costa 

Rica, Brazil. 

Cocoa: Ghana. 

Beet: Argentina, Uruguay, 

Brazil, Ireland. 

Mutton: New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Argentina. 

Butter: New Zealand, Den- 

mark and Australia. 

Cheese: Netherlands, Canada, 
New Zealand. 


Cotton: U.S.A., Sudan, 

Egypt, Pakistan. 

Jute : Bangladesh. 

Flax: U.S.S.R., Belgium, 

Baltic States. 

Wool: Australia, New 

Zealand, South Africa, 
Argentina. 

Wood: Sweden, Finland, 

Canada, U.S.S.R. 

Rubber: Malaysia, Indo- 

nesia, Ceylon. 

Iron ore: Spain, Algeria, 
Sweden. 

Tin : Malaysia, Bolivia, 

Chile, Nigeria. 


The principal export markets of the United Kingdom ex- 
tend to many countries of all the continents. 

One noticeable fact about Britain’s trade is that more than 
25 p.c. of it is shared by western European countries. One-sixth 
of her exports goes to the United States. 

Export of British produce, 1970 


U.S.A. 

Canada 
Australia 
West Germany 
Sweden 
Netherlands 


(In £ million) 

933 India 

49 

288 

New Zealand 

129 

346 , , 

503 

340 

364 

France 

839 

378 

All-Total 

... 8,062 


The present composition of Britain’s exports maintains the 
trend in favour of engineering exports against tradition^ 
exports, such as textiles, which has been a characteristic of 
recent yemx- Engineering goods (machinery, vehicles, and 
ships’ instruments) which before the war accounted lor about 
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25 per cent of die tptal value of exportSt liave now increased 
to alxHit 46 per cent. During the same period, the exports 
of cotton textiles came down to 11 p.c. from 32 p.c. of the total 
expmts. ■ ‘ \ 

This change in the composition of Britain’s trade is due 
to increased demand for “scientific” things like machine tools, 
vehides, tractors, instruments, machinery etc. from many 
under-developed countries which having made some progress 
in textiles, foundries etc. are now en route to further indus- 
trialisation. In fact, the future of British exports and their growth 
will be along scientific industries. 

Among other exports which — in addition to engineering 
products — ^have become of increasing importance, chemicals 
take first place. Together with exports of refined petroleum 
products (an industry established in Britain after the war) they 
now represent over 10 per cent of total exports. This increas- 
ing emphasis on “new” against “traditional” exports shows 
the resilience of Britain’s economy, which is well able to adapt 
itself to the new conditions in world markets arising from the 
establishment of local consumer goods industries in many 
less industrialized countries. 

Export Trade by CoMMOomEs 
(In £ million) 


Machinery and transport 

1961 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1970 

equipment 

... 1,626 

1,825 2,178 

2,107 

3,301 

Textile yam and fabrics 

... 246 

275 

261 

250 

397 

Chemicals 

... 827 

412 

469 

493 

766 

Iron and steel 

... 212 

218 

215 

229 

348 

Beverages and Tobacco 

... 104 

123 

159 

163 

265 

AU Total 

... 5,682 

4,254 5,012 

5.210 

8.062 


The United Kingdom no longer depends on the Common- 
wealth countries for maintaining a high rate of giiowth in her 
foreign trade. In 1970 she exported to Commonwealth countries 
01^ aboMt 20 p.c. of her total exports, and imported about SQ 
p-c'.' of her total imports from the Commonwealth countries.* 

' Hie impact of ito-natton European Common Marliet (West Gennaiiy, 
WwBCe, Itidy, Belghiia. Holland and Luxeeubtag^ was keenly fdt mb 



In lax trade relation with Conunonweallli countries, ox^y 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand are having an increasing 
rate of shares. Conversely, the devdoping countries in the 
Ccnnmonwealth show dedinii^ trends in their exports and im» 
ports to and from U.K. 


Some Genmtl Considerations abont die Britisli Fordgn Trade 

(f) The traditional items of exports like textiles have yidd- 
ed place to engineering goods and chemicals. The increased 
demand for products of engineering industries from the devdop- 
ing countries is responsible for this change in the composition. 
The opening of oil refineries has also made Britain an exporter 
of refined petroleum products. 

(ii) There is a distinct relationship between cost of produc- 
tion at home and export prices. The competition with West 
Germany and Japan is based on the price factor, and often 
Britain is comparatively at a disadvantage. 

(tit) Her interest in promoting multilateralism and freer 
dealings in international trade has been dictated by the urgent 
need to strengthen the balance of payments through increase 
in exports. 

(it/) The relative advantages which she enjoyed for more 
than three centuries in respect of world commerce have almost 
disappeared and there are now many competitors in the world 
markets. At the same time, she must export to pay for her 
imports. This is a challenge which Britain can meet not only 
by her monetary and fiscal policy but also by raisiiq; the pro- 
ductivity of her industries. 

The chief c<»npetitor of Britain in the Wtwld markets is 
Japan. U.K.’s traditional markets like Australia, South Africa 
and India are much in the hands of Japan. Even in U.SA., 
the position of Japan has become stronger in many commodities 
vis-a-vis those from U.K. Already the penetration of Japanese 
cars in U.S.A. is a challenge to British cars. 

The recent devaluation of sto'ling has brought optimism 
about export prospects at a high level. It is, however, dififcult 

Britain's foreign trade and her domestic economy. _ U.K. iImmIOm 
* na<le an agr^enuctit with the Scandinavian countries, Switaenaiia* AJUStxia 
and Portugal on tiio formation ctf a Emeopean Ercc Trade areas. 
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to ju(^ fetwn this f^timisia how much of a boost devaluation 
will ^ve to expmrt orders and shipmoits. The boost to export 
opportunities has to be balanced against the general prospects 
of higher costs and further consumer curbs. Orders and pro- 
duction schedules are rising, no doubt, but costs are also increas- 
ing sharply. There is little doubt that engineering goods in- 
dustry will have better prospects. In chemical group and in 
shipping and ship-building, the future is to be viewed more 
cautiously. 

The export trade and virtually all the import trade of U.K. 
^ carried on by private firms, A great deal of export trade 
is conducted through export merchants. 


The Pattern of India’s Foreign Trade* 

Although India’s share in the world trade is hardly 2 per 
cent, the importance of foreign trade to India is of the greatest 
magnitude in view of her economic policy, aiming at self-reliance 

and industrialisation. The 
enlargement of the volume 
and range of exports is the 
main consideration. The 
balance of trade has, how- 
ever, remained unfavour- 
able because of the impera- 
tive need for imports of 
food grains, machinery, 
petroleum and various 
other raw materials in 
which India is in short 
supply. The increasing 
efforts to raise the volume 
and range of exports are 
Fio. Ito. 55 India’s Foreign Trade. not being adequately com- 
pensated on account tff the 
tariff restrictions in many countries and the intensity of cmnpeti- 
tion in the wodd market. The high cost of production in respect 
ot goods to be exported and the growing domestic consumption 



IM 1 ’.»J***T Survey, Government <rf India, 

1971-72 ; bidia, 1971, Pnbltcations Division. ' * 
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of goods which can be exported impel the producers to concen- 
trate in the internal market from profit motive. 


Volume of Foreign Trade and Trade Balance 



(in million Rupees) 


Deficit 


Import 

Export 

balance 

1961-62 

11,071 

6,795 

4,276 

1963-64 

12,228 

7,932 

4,296 

1965-66 

1.. 13,923 

8,095 

5,827 

1967-68 

19,742 

11,986 

7,756 

1968-69 

18,610 

13,600 

5,010 

1969-70 

15,675 

14,132 

1,453 

1970-71 

16,252 

15,352 

— 


The principal imports are iron and steel, electrical maclii- 
nery, machinery other than electrical, transport equipment, 
mineral fuels, chemical elements, food grains, and fertilisers. 

The principal exports are tea, jute manufactures, cotton 
manufactures, iron ore and concentrates, leather and leather 
manufactures, oil cakes, cashew kernels, sugar, tobacco, spices, 
coffee, coir fibres, manganese ore, raw cotton and iron and steel. 

There is a huge gap in India’s foreign trade, which is being 
met by aid from abroad. In addition, the debt burden because 
of interest and repayment charges on borrowings since 1958 has 
been growing. While import needs cannot be curtailed to a 
considerable extent in view of her growing economy, the export 
promotion are yet to reach a satisfactory level to plan for balance 
of payments. Thus the magnitude of problem is great. 

Characteristics of Export Trade 

The characteristics of India’s export trade are reflected in 
continuance of tradifional articles, steady emergence of a new 
series of manufactured goods, active participation of the 
Government in export promotion, large share of percents^ by 
a few countries and a world-wide distribution oi mmkets. 
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1. Traditmml Exports: 

India is noted in the international markets for the export 
of commodities like cotton piece goods^ jute good8> tea, leather 
goods, tobacco, spices, mica, coffee, manganese ore and iron 
ore. In fact these are the traditional commodities for export 
from India. 

In respect of tea and cotton piece goods, the percentage 
share to total production is on the decline although in terms of 
actual volume there has not been much change. In the case 
of mica, the percentage of export is higher than what the annual 
raisings are. The share of export in coffee is steadily increasing 
and has reached almost 50 p.c. of total production. The per- 
centage share of selected exports to production is normally as 
follows: 

Tea 58, cotton fabrics 11, jute 91, tobacco 19 and coffee 48. 

Tea, jute and cotton manufactures accounts for 15 p.c., 
21 p.c. and 13 p.c. respectively of the total exports from India. 
Iron ore accounts for about 5 p.c. of the total value of exports. 
Iron ore offers excellent opportunities for export but the main 
difficulty is the inadequate transport facilities for its movement. 


Export by Commodities (In lakhs of Rupees) 


Commodities 

I960 

1965-66 

1967-68 

1970-71 

Jute Manufactures 

10,924 

18,163 

28,353 

19,040 

Tea 

11,999 

11,484 

18,020 

14,830 

Cotton Textiles 

5,754 

6,329 

7,944 

7,530 

Raw Cotton and Waste 
Leather and Leather 

1,075 

1,309 

1,475 

1,400 

Manufactures 

Iron Ore and Con- 

2,575 

2,821 

5,322 

7,200 

centrates 

1,613 

4,210 

7,478- 

11,730 

Tobacco 

1,584 

1,958 

1,485 

3,620 

Coffee 

950 

1,294 

1,818 

2,510 

Hides and Skins 

858 

955i 

739 

380 


Jute manufactures constitute the largest single item oi 
export One sin^e item whmie export is on the increase is 
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iron ore. As against 1 million tons in 1955 and 2 million tons 
in 1958, the volume is lum about 14 million tons, valued at 
Rs. 88 crores (1968.69). Exports of handicrafts reached the record 
figure of Rs. 69 crores in 1968 (calendar year). In the same 
year, the export of cashew kernel was valued at Rs. 62 crores. 

2. Prominence of Manufactured Goods in Recent Years :< 

Of late, a number of new manufactured articles are beii^ 
exported from India. Though the total value of such articles 
is not large, they hold out possibilities of further expansion 
with rapid industrial development in the country. This new 
trend is also changing the pattern of India’s export trade horn 
being solely the exporter of raw materials and traditional com- 
modities. The new engineering items included bicycles, sewing 
machines, electric fans, metal and metal manufactures and 
machinery. In 1970-71, the value of engineering goods exported 
was Rs. 116 crores as against Rs. 8 crores in 1961. 

The two characteristics in the export of engineering goods 
are the wide range of equipment and the geographical spread. 
The Afro-Asian market holds out great possibilities for Indian 
engineering goods because this market is less sophisticated, and 
more easy to reach. However, this market is very much brand 
conscious and needs long term credit, in both of which India 
has disadvantages. 

The other items which are showing export performance are 
pig iron, soaps, paints, rubber tyres, woollen and worsted fabrics, 
razor blades, cigarette paper, vanaspati, medicine and pharma- 
ceuticals. 

2. Governments participation in Export Promotion: 

The formation of State Trading Corporation in 1956 and 
the Minerals and Metals Tradii^ Corporation in 1968 by the 
Government of India has added a distinct pattern to the export 
trade of India. Since its inception, the State Trading Corpora- 
tion has been striving to increase India’s export to oMintries 
with contrdUed economies and to secure from them raw materials 
without strmning the country’s fmeign reserves. It has also- 
succeeded in brinipng about diversificatiwis of India's exports 
and devdt^ing new markets for traditional and non-tradillo^ 
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export items. The State Trading Corporation introduced in 
the wcnrld market the products of India such as cydes, sewing 
machines, sted fUitiitiue, razor blades, shoes, diesel engines, 
woollen hosiery and film projectors. 

The main objects of the Mineral and Metal Trading Corpo- 
ration are to organise and undertake export of mineral ores and 
import of metals, and devdop new markets for export of 
minerals for diversification and expansion. 

The Government of India seeks to create conditions in 
which export trade can flourish. A number of fiscal conces- 
sions have been granted in order to make Indian goods more 
competitive in foreign markets. These indude (j) abolition of 
export duties on groundnut oil, castor oil and manganese ore, 
and reduction in levels duties on raw cotton and tea ; 
(it) grant of rebate of 50 per cent on freight for a number of 
commodities transported by rail from interior to the ports. 
Reduction in freight rates have also been secured from the 
Shipping Conference on a number of commodities. Export Pro- 
motion Councils have been set up for cotton textiles, silk and 
rayon, engineering goods, chemicals, tobacco, spices, cashew, 
leather, plastics, sports goods and mica. There are Commodity 
Boards for tea, coffee and coir. Recently a Board of Trade has 
been established to formulate the lines on which expansion and 
diversification of trade should take place. Export Promotion 
Councils undertake studies of foreign markets, send out trade 
delegations and do trade publicity abroad. They also lay down 
standards of quality and packing goods for shipment abroad. 
Many countries have an out-of-date image of India as a country 
exporting raw materials and tropical products. It is necessary 
to create a new image of India as a producer of manufactured 
goods whidt maintain h4;h standard of business int^ity. 

4. A Few Big Buyers of Export'. 

About 50 to 60 per cent of India’s exports are shared by 
U.R., U.SA.., UJ.S,R., and Japan. The other important buyers 
ape Australia, Ceylon, Germany (West), Canada, Burma and 
These ten cmintries take about two-thirds of India’s 
:'di^ns. 
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DntEcnoN of Exports: (Rs. crores) 


Country 

1961-62 

1864-65 

1967-68 

1969-71 

U.K. 

160 

166 

229 

164 

U.S.A. 

115 

146 

207 

238 

Japan 

40 

61 

136 

179 

U.S.S.R. 

32 

78 

122 

176 

Ceylon 

17 

14 

15 

25 

Germany (West) 

20 

18 

22 

30 

Australia 

16 

‘ 20 

28 

24 

Burma 

5 

6 

4 

21 

Canada 

18 

• 17 

30 

26 

Egypt 

13 

14 

22 

37 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

8 

16 

29 

30 


Region-wise India’s exports to Asian and Oceania countries 
were valued at Rs. 412 crores in 1969, to ECAFE countries at 
Rs. 244 crores, to West Asian countries at Rs. 67 crores, to 
East European countries at Rs. 266 crores, to U.S.S.R. at Rs. 148 
crores, to West Europe at Rs. 339 crores and to Africa Rs. 73 
crores. 

U.K. has always been the best customer of certain Indian 
goods like tea, dressed leather, unmanufactured tobacco, cotton 
cloth and jute manufactures. In the case of tea, cotton fabrics, 
tobacco, leather, and oil cake, she ranks first in the list of 
India’s importers. 


Commodity-wise Share of U.K. in India’s Export (1964-68) 



(Percentage: 

Average record) 


Tea 

... 60 

Tobacco (U nmanuf ac- 


Cotton Fabrics 

... 28 

tured) 

40 

Jute Manufactures 

... 4 

Sugar 


Dressed Leather 

... 45 

Cashew Kernels 

6 


Fnnn the point trf view of value, U.S.A. has been th^e 
best customer of Indian goods. She accounts for aboui 16 t6- 
17 per cent trf the total exports of India. 
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CoMM<»>iTY-wi$E Share of U.S.A. in Imdu's Exports 
(1964-68) 



(in percentage : 

Average record) 


Cotton fabrics 

... 15 

Leather 

... 10 

Sugar 

... 20 

Cashew Kernels 

... 55 

Manganese ore 

... 26 

Jute Manufactures 

... 45 

Japan with 

a share of a 

little more than 6 per 

cent of 

India’s exports 

occupies the 

fourth place among 

India’s 


customers. 


Commodity-wise Share of Japan in India’s Exports 
(1964-68) 

(in percentage : Average record) 

Iron Ore ... ... 78 Oil Cakes ... ... 4 

Raw Cotton ... ... 70 Leather ... ... 8 

Mai^;anese Ore ... 35 Tobacco ... ... 5 

Soviet Union with which the trade was insignificant a few 
years ago has taken the third place among the buyers of India 
and eighth place among sellers since 1966. From Rs. 32 crores 
worth of exports in 1962 the value was Rs. 176 crores in 1970. 


Commodity-wise Share of U.S.S.R. in India’s Exports 
(1964-68) 


(in percenuge : 

Average record) 


Tea 

... 12 

Cashew Kernels 

... 25 

Jute manufactures 

... 12 



Tobacco 

... 35 

Oil cakes 

... 5 


(a) Jute manufactures account for about 15 to 20 per cent 
the total exptnts fnnn India. U.S.A. alone takes about 
40 p.c of our jute.! Forei^ exchange earnings from jute manu- 
jEactures in 1970-71 was Rs. 190 croies. 
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Jute Destxnatioks: (1964-68) 


(in percentage : 

U.S.A. 46 

U.S.S.R 12 

Canada ... ... 6 

Australia ... ... 8 

Egypt ... ... 5 


Average record) 

U.K. . ... 5 

Argentina ... 5 

Czechoslovakia ... 3 

Others ... 10 


(6) Tea accounted for about 10 to 15 p.c. of the total ex- 
port value. U.K. is the leading buyer of Indian Tea. The 
most interesting fact is the recent entry of U.S.S.R. as a buyer 
of Indian Tea. 


Tea Destinations: (1964-68) 



(in percentage : 

Average record) 

U.K. 

60 

Ireland 

U.S.S.R. 

15 

Netherlands ... 

Egypt 

8 


U.S.A. 

5 

Iran 

Canada 

4 

Others 


The foreign exchange earnings from tea came to about 
Rs. 148 crores in 1970-71. 

(c) Leather. The leading importers are U.K., West 
Germany, U.S.A., Italy and France. In 1970-71, India earned 
Rs. 72 crores as foreign exchange from the export of leather. 


U.K. 

West Germany 
U.S.A. 

Italy 


Leather Destinations: (1964-68) 
(in percentage Average record) 


48 

12 

12 

8 


France 

Japan 

Yugoslavia 

Belgium 

Others 


6 

7 

5 

2 

I 


(d) Cotton fabrics occupy the fourth place as an earner 
foreign exchange, even though its value has come down to 
Rs. 75 crores in 1970-71 compared to Rs. 137 crores in 1950. 

5. Geographical Distribution of Export Market : 

In spite of the fact that more than 50 p.c. of India’s total 
expotts goes to the U.S.A., U.iL, UJSJS.R. and Japua, indiafs 
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markets are widely scattered all over the world. Her markets 
are divided into six regions on the basis of the degree of fiscal 
.restrictions and methods dE payment involved in the foreign 
trade. 


Cotton Fabrics Destinations; (1964^8) 



(in percentage : 

Average record) 


U.K. 

28 

Aden 

... 3 

U.SA. 

15 

New Zealand 

... S 

Australia 

... 5 

Sudan 

... ■ 2 


Tanzania 

... 2 

Ceylon 

4 

Canada 

... 2 

Kenya 

3 

Others 

... Is 


% 


(t) Free Trade Area: U.K., Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Austria and Portugal. These countries parti- 
cipate as parts of the common market through the elimination 
of internal barriers to trade and have not adopted a common 
external tariff. The area takes about 22 per cent of India’s 
exports annually of which U.K. alone accounts for 20 per cent. 

(if) The European Common Market: West Germany, 
Netherlands, Belgium, Luxemburg, France and Italy constitute* 
the European Common Market. From 1973, U.K., Ireland^ 
Norway and Denmark will be the regular member at the com- 
mon market. A reason for the creation of the common market 
is to unleash latent forces of growth which at present arc 
confined in the cramped contours of small national liaarkets. 
In spite of its preferential tariff system which discriminates 
against others, the region has become an important customer of 
India and takes about 8 per cent of India’s exports in 1964.65. 
Germany (W) is the largest buyer of Indian goods and takes 
about 2 p.c. of India's exports. France was once a good custo- 
mer for Indian groundnut, coffee and short ^aple cotton. 
Though exports of these commodities have fallen considerably, 
there are fair prospects for jute goods, cotton textiles, handi- 
crafts, tobacco and tanned hides and skins. Belgium takes 
bones, animal hair, woollen carpets, jute goods, manganese, 
coffee and mica. There is good scope for exporting footwear 
and handicrafts. India’s trade with Italy is of a com|dementary 
character isaamudi as each country is mainly exporting pro- 
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ducts which the other is not producing. India exports jute# 
coffee, tea, manganese and spices. 

{Hi) The ECAFE Region consists of Pakistan, Burma» 
Ceylon, Malaysia, Singapore, Indonesia, Japan and Afghanistan. 
About 22 per cent of exports are sent to this region. Hqw- 
ever, the share of ECAFE in India’s export trade has been a 
fluctuating one, though the balance of trade is in favour of India^ 
Because of the closure oPthe Suez canal, the volume ^nd value 
of exports to this region increased to Rs. 844 crores in 1968*69 
compared to Rs. 270 crores in 1967-68. 

(iv) Rupee Payment Area comprises U.S.S.R. and East 
European countries. The trade with this region is on the in- 
crease as a result of closer trade relations. Its share is bet» 
ween 15 and 18 p.c. a year in the total exports from India. This 
is a region to which India is giving her most serious attention 
to expand her exports. 

(v) The African Region: As yet, the share of Africa in 
India’s export trade has not gone beyond 7 p.c. Nigeria, Kenya, 
Sudan and U.A.R. are the best customers of this region. The 
possibility of expanding the export of non-traditional goods 
in this area is vast. Of late, there has been some increase in 
exports to Ghana, Libya, Uganda and Tanzania. 

Apart from the conventional export items, viz., tea, jute 
manufactures and cotton piecegoods, in the last few years India 
has offered a wide range of newly manufactured goc^s such as 
light en^neering products, pharmaceutical and chemical manu- 
factures, footwear, vanaspati, art silk, piccegopds, carpets and 
rugs, etc. 

{vt) America: U.S.A. and Canada ate the two countries 
with which India has most of her trade. In 1967-68, exports to 
these countries amounted to Rs. 286 crores, of which U.S.A- 
accounted for Rs. 206 crores. 


Charaeteimftics of Imports 

The composition and size of India’s imports are determined 
by the requirements for developmental programmeti, essential 
raw materials and food. The characteristics of impc^ ai^, 
therefore, the predominance ot food, industrial machinery and 
I---27 
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eqtlipment, steady decline in the import of agricultural raw mate- 
rials and consumer goods, steady rise of mineral fuels, iron 

IMPORTS 
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Fig. No. 56. Imports. 

and steel and non-ferrous metals. In 1970-71, the value of total 
imports was Rs. 1,652 crores of which cereals and cereal prepara- 
dons accounted for Rs. 393-8 crores. 


Princifal Imports: CoMMODiry-wiss 
(In crores of rupees) 



1968-69 

1970-71 

Food 

336-6 

218 

Cotton 

90 

98-8 

Jute 

9-8 

0-1 

Animal oils and fats 

19 

88-5 

Fertilisers 

198 

99.9 

Petroleum products 

138 

186 

Metals 

175 

266-7 

Madiinery fc Equipment 

518-9 

384-5 

Others 

482-7 

887*7 

Total 

... 1,908-6 

1,^ 
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I. Pk’ed oniiimi ce of Capital Goods and Related P*f i iw s 

In the present composition of imports, manufactures of 
metals, non-electrical machinery, electrical machinery and trans- 
port equipment for industries figure prominently because of the 
rapidly developing economy. Such materials and components 
are essential for the maintenance of production. There are con- 
siderable restrictions on imports of items which are being manu- 
factured in the country or the production of which has ex- 
panded recently. 

Most of the industries in the private sector, particularly, 
jute, sugar and cotton textile mills are bringing about replace- 
ment of obsolete machinery. In the public sector, too, machi- 
nery and equipment are being imported for new industries. In 
1970-71 India imported capital goods valued at Rs. 393.8 crores. 

II. Slow Decline in the Import of Raw Materials and 

Intermediate Goods 

It is necessary to import raw cotton, raw jute, raw rubber 
and raw wool, fertilisers, paper, iron and steel and various other 
intermediate goods to meet the internal requirements. In spite 
of the various efforts which the country has made to increase 
the domestic production, the imports of these commodities have 
not declined. There has been decline only in the imports of 
consumer goods, more particularly those in which India’s pro- 
duction has caught up with the domestic demand. In 1970-71, 
the value of raw materials was Rs. 891.5 crores. 

ni. Dependence on Imported Food«gnuns 

In spite of the expansion of agricultural areas and produc- 
tion, the dependence on foreign supplies of food is continued. 
The imports are dairy products, fish, wheat, rice, other cereals, 
preserved fruits, other fruits and vegetables, beans and meat 
The total value of cereals in 1970-71 was Rs. 214 crores com- 
pared to Rs. 836 crores in 1968. 

IV. Geogra^ical Distrilmtion of Unqwrts 

U.K., U.S,A. and West Germany account for move than €0 
per cent ,of India’s imports. It is interesdng to note drat 
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equipment, steady decline in the import of agricultural raw mate- 
rials and consumer goods, steady rise of mineral fuels, inmi 
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Fig. No. 56. Imports. 

and steel and non-ferrous metals. In 1970-71, the value of total 
imports was Rs. 1,652 crores of which cereals and cereal prepara- 
tions accounted for Rs. 393-8 crores. 


Principal Imports: CoMMomry-wiSE 


(In croret of rupees) 

1968-69 1970-71 


Food 

336-6 

218 

Ckitton “ ... 

90 _ 

98-8 

Jute 

9-8 

0-1 

Animal oils and fats 

19 

38-5 

Fertilisers 

198 

99.9 

Petroleum products 

133 

136 

Metals 

175 

266-7 

Machinery fe Equipment 

513-9 

384-5 

Others 

432-7 

887-7 

Total 

1.908-6 

1,625 
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I. PlwdoBimMuiGe of Capitdl Goods and Related Rom 

In the present composition of imports, manufactures of 
metals, non-electrical ma^inery, electrical machinery and trans- 
port equipment for industries figure prominendy because of the 
rapidly developing economy. Such materials and components 
are essential for the maintenance of production. There are con- 
siderable restrictions on imports of items which are being manu- 
factured in the country or the production of which has ex- 
panded recendy. 

Most of the industries in the private sector, particularly, 
jute, sugar and cotton textile mills are bringing about replace- 
ment of obsolete machinery. In the public sector, too, machi- 
nery and equipment are being imported for new industries. Tn 
1970-71 India imported capital goods valued at Rs. 393.8 crores. 

n. Slow Decline in the Import of Raw Materials and 
Intermediate Goods 

It is necessary to import raw cotton, raw jute, raw rubber 
and raw wool, fertilisers, paper, iron and steel and various other 
intermediate goods to meet the internal requirements. In spite 
of the various efforts which the country has made to increase 
I the domestic production, the imports of these commodities have 
not declined. There has been decline only in the imports 
; consumer goods, more pardcularly those in which India's pro- 
i duction has caught up with the domestic demand. In 1970-71, 
the value of raw materials was Rs. 891.5 crores. 

IlL Dependence on Imported Food-pnins 

In spite of the expansion of agricultural areas and produc- 
tion, the dependence on foreign supplies of food is continued. 
[The imports are dairy products, fish, wheat, rke, other coeals, 
.preserved fruits, other fruits and vegetables, beans and meat 
[The total value of cereals in 1970-71 was Rs. 214 crores com- 
[ pared to Rs. 836 crcwes in 1968. 

rV. Geographic^ IMstnlnition of btqpwts 

U.K., U.S.A. and West Germany account frar more fliAn 60 
!per cent of India’s imports. It is interesting to note 
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U.SA. which was India’s second best source till 1958 is now Uie 
first in importance with more than one-third of India’s imports. 



[PORTS: 

(Rs. crores) 



1961-62 

1965-66 

1967-68 

1969-70 

USA/ 

256 

525 

772 

460 

U.K. 

200 

149 

158 

100 

West Germany 

123 

137 

143 

84 

U.S.S.R. 

40 

83 

% 

170 

Italy 

26 

19 

34 

40 

Japan 

59 

79 

107 

67 

Canada 

19 

31 

98 

74 

Australia 

24 

24 

65 

il 

Egypt 

12 

20 

27 

21 

Kenya 

12 

5 

8 

5 

ToC imports 

1,090 

1.392 

1,974 

1,908 


From the point of view of India’s import trade, the Afro- 
Asian countries occupy pivotal position in the supply of cer- 
tain items, such as crude petroleum, raw cotton, manila hemp, 
rock phosphate, dates and cloves. More than 50 p.c. of India’s 
imports of important non-ferrous metals like copper and zinC 
are also from this region. In the case of 'commodities like raw 
cotton nearly two-fifths of India’s total imports come from these 
countries. 


V. Commodity-wise Sellers 

India’s growing manufacturing capacity enables certain im- 
ports to be replaced by domestic products. Among the many 
industries in which manufacturing capacity has been installed 
or texpanded during the .Second Plan and Third Plan periods, 
are the manufacture of medicinal and pharmaceutic products, 
internal combustion engines, electric cables, locomotives and 
cycles. The examples of jute spinning machinery and cement 
m aking machinery are typical of changes in many items of trade 
where domesdc production is replacing imports. 

*{o) Machinery. The chief suppliers are U.K., West Ger- 
inaipty, U.SA., Japan, Frairce, U.S.S.R., etc. The U.K.. is the 
^ihgest supplier. The machinery includes textile madiinery, in- 
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ternal combustion, diesd, madiine tools, powor generating 
machinery, agricultural machinery and traaois, paper miU, ptdp 
machinery and electrical machinery. 

(b) Transport equipment: The U.K., the U.S.A., Canada, 
West Germany, Italy and France. The equipment includes rail- 
way locomotives, buses, trucks, lorries, passenger and road 
vehicles, etc. 

(c) Mineral Oil: Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Indonesia. 

(d) Paper and Pasteboard: The U.K., West Germany, 
Sweden, Norway, the U.S.A. 

(e) Art Silk Manufactures: Japan, Italy, U.K., etc. 

(f) Chemicals: U.K., West Germany, Japan and the 
U.S.A. 

(g) Raw cotton: Arab Republic of Egypt., the U.S.A., 
Kenya. 

(h) Grains and flour: Canada, Australia, Burma, the 
U.S.A., Argentina, Thailand and A.R.E. 

The share of imports in the total estimated supplies" in 
1970-71 was as follows in terms of percentage: foodgrains 3.3 
p.c., raw cotton 12 p.c., raw jute 4 p.c., aluminium 3.7 p.c., 
paper 1.9 p.c., textile machinery 12.7 p.c., machine tools 32.7 
p.c. and ammonium sulphate 9.5 p.c. 

A special feature of the foreign trade of India is the ex- 
tremely small proportion of its land frontier trade. The present 
barriers against land trade are in the shape of mountains and 
deserts which cannot be easily crossed. The other difficulties 
are tariff barriers and exchange complications. With the 
growth of communications and better political relations this 
trade with China, Nepal, Bangladesh and Burma should deve- 
lop further. The principal commodities that are imported by 
India are grains, jute, fruit, raw wool, living animals and raw 
silk. The exports are cotton goods, sugar, tobacco, leather, tea, 
silk goods, sah etc. 

India’a Tirade Relation with Coisdn 
In^portant Conntries 

TTie United Kingdom. The most important feature of 
India’s foreign trade with U.K. is the gradual decline bd& 
in export and imports. In 1969-70, the value of U.K. in 
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India's expcMts and imports were Rs. 164 crores and Rs. 100 
crores respectively. 

The principal exports to the U.K. are tea, jute, hide 

and skins, oilt-seeds, raw 


TRADE WITH 
U. K 


imports 


exports 

\ 


giso- 

CO 

S 50H 
a 


1963-64 


Fig. No. 57. Indo-British Trade 


cotton, raw wool, metals 
and ores. On the import 
side, the chief articles are 
machinery and mill- 
works, iron and steel, 
chemicals, instruments, 
hard-ware, liquors, motor 
cars, rubber manufactures, 
paper and pasteboard^ 
etc. 

In accordance with the 
system of Commonwealth 
preference, the United 
Kingdom allows the un- 
restricted duty-free entry 
of almost all goods im- 


ported from India. Because of an acute shortage of foreign 
exchange, India controls 
nearly imports by the im- 
port and Export (Control) 

Act, granting tariff prefe- 
rences to some of the goods 
imported from the United 
Kingdom. 

^ VSJSM. In recent 
years there has been a great 
increase in the volume of 
Indo-Soviet trade because 
of economic co-operation 
between the two countries. 

, The exports are tea, 
coSee, tobacco, textUes, foot 
wean, cashew mrts, oilcakes, 
etc. The csqiital goods are 
the main importe. The pre- Fic. No. 58. wWi U.S.S.R. 

sent develo^eat of bido-Soviet trade is the outcome of bibf 
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teral trade agreements for trade and payment between the two 
countries. The rupee-trade agreements between the two coun- 
tries are characterised by the facts that they enable India to 
obtain from U.S.S.R., her requirements of machinery, equipment 
and other materials needed for her economic development 
through payment in Indian rupees. The range of Indian 
commodities which are exported to U.S.S.R. covers, besides 
traditional items, the products of new industries. 


Inoo-Soviet Trade (Rs. crores) 



Import 

Export 

1960^1 

15.9 

28.8 

196445 

78 

82.4 

1965-66 

83 

93 

1967-68 

96 

122 

1969-70 

... 170 

176 


Burma. Imports from Burma consist largely of rice, 
beans and pulses, teak, rubber and precious stones. These 
represent more than 85 per cent of the total imports from 
Burma. More than 40 per cent of India's exports to Burma 
consist of cotton and jute manufactures. Other exports are 
iron and steel, tea, sugar, coffee, agricultural products, engineer- 
ing and electrical goods, chemicals and pharmaceuticals, handi- 
cr^ts, etc. The over-all trade with Burma is on the decline. 

Indo-Burma Trade 
(Rupees million) 



1960-61 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1967-68 

1969-70 

Import 

112 

103 

93 

82 

70 

Export 

52 

63 

35 

38 

71 

Cejrloa. 

The important items of imports 

into India from 


Ceylon are: copra, cocoanut oil and tobacco. Unhusked rice, 
cotton piece-goods, fish and coal are the important items of 
exports from India. Other important items of exports to Ceylon 
are pulses, bruits and vegetable, chillies, oil-cakes and manutei* 
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A Trade Alpreement between India and Ceylon was entered 
into in January, 1958 in accordance with which India would 
import specified quantities of Jaffna chewing tobacco at a con- 
cessional rate of import duty. On the other hand, Ceylon 
would provide facilities for the import of Indian tobacco for 
the production of cigarettes. 

India has had a favourable balance for many years in her 
trade with Ceylon. In 1970, the value of goods exported was 
Rs. 25.6 crores and of imports Rs. 2.3 crores. 

Japan. Commercial relations between India and Japan 

are regulated by an agree- 
ment of 1958. Imports into 
India from Japan arc 
cotton manufactures, arti- 
ficial silk and silk manu- 
factures, iron and steel, 
machinery and mill-work, 
ships, railway shipment, 
industrial machinery, 
drugs and medicines, dye- 
stuffs and newsprint. The 
principal items of India’s 
exports to Japan are raw 
cotton, pig iron, manga- 
nese, mica, tobacco, sugar, 
hides and skins, coal and 
tanning materials. Raw 
cotton usually constitutes 
more than a quarter of 
Japan’s total imports of foreign goods. 


Indo-Japan Trade 
(I n crore rupees) 



1964-65 

1965-66 

1967-68 

1969-70 

bDp<»t 

... 79 

107 

106 

69 


61 

57 

136 

179 
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JAPAN 

impor^ 
120- exports 


150 - 
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Wett Gennany. Of European Common Market countries. 
West Germany is by far the most important customer of Indian 
goods. She absorbs about 40 per cent of India’s total exports 
to E.C.M. The commodities are undressed goat and sheep 
skins, jute bags and jute fabrics, coffee, oil-cakes, tea, mka, 
seed lac and shellac, iron ore and concentrates, cashew kernel, 
manganese ore, spices, pepper and cardamoms, bones and raw 
wool. In normal times, imports from Germany into India 
consist of iron and steel, brass and copper, hardware, machinery 
and mill-works, glass and glass-ware, dyes, electrical instruments, 
liquor, scientific and surgical instruments. 

In the case of India’s foreign trade Western Germany has 
come to occupy the fifth place — behind U.S.A., U.K., U.S.S.R. 
and Japan. The balance 
of trade, however, has 
been continously against 
India during the last few 
years. It is because ex- 
ports have either been 
stagnant or have shown a 
declining trend. In 1970. 
the value of exports to 
jWest Gennany was Rs. 

29.7 crores and of imports 
Rs. 83.7 crores. 

The most important 
item of import from 
West Germany is machi- 
nery and mill-work. The 
trade between the twp 
countries is regulated by trade agreements under which both 
Governments facilitate the import and export of all commodi- 
ties from either country. 

United State* of America. The principal items of exports 
from India to the U.S.A. are jute and jute goods, shellac and 
lac, cashew nuts, tea, hides and skins, carpet, wool, leather, 
undressed furs and mica. These and other traditional com- 
modities constitute about 80 per cent of U.S. imports from 
India. 


TRADE WITH 
GERMANY (ER.) 
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Year 

zcoNOMoc tmomtAray 

INPO-UJS.A. Trai» 

(Rs. milUon) 

Import 

Export 

1960-61 

... 3,275 

1.025 

1964-65 

... 4,361 

1,510 

1965-66 

... 5;234 

1,470 

1967-68 

... 7,715 

2,074 

1969-70 

... 4,960 

2,380 

U.S. imports 

of India’s shrimps, leather 

goods, vegetable 


oils, coffee, rubber manufactures, cotton, woollen and silk 
manufactures, precious stones, brass and bronze articles, drug* 
and medicines, toys, books, art works and antiques, have in- 
creased appreciably in 
recent years. There ia 
Considerable interest .ini 
U.S.A. for India’s new 
products like sewing mac- 
hines, fans, castings, mac- 
hine tools and even diesel 
•engines! as their produc- 
tion in U.S.A. involve* 
higher cost in labour. 

Over the years, the 
U.S.A. has emerged as the 
largest seller to India in 
view of India’s imports 
of food grains and other 
items under aid and 
grant. 

Other imports from 
U.S.A. are machinery, che- 
micals, textiles and metal manufactures. — 

Afro^Anan region. India’s trade with the countries in 
the Afro^Asian region other than Japan, though individually 
smaU, is cumulatively sizeable. The percentage share of Asian 
countries are approximately 20 p.c and of African countries S 
per cent for imports. Of the total value of India’s expcHrts, the 
off-take ot the Afro-Asian countries amounts to about 25 pior 
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cent. The shares of Asian and ^African countries are 20 per 
cent and 5 per cent respectively. The important countries are 
Sudan, U.A.R. and Kenya in Africa and Malaysia, Burma, 
Thailand and Indonesia in Asia. 

India’s Trade A^eements. India has concluded bilateral 
trade and payment agreements with several countries in foiging 
closer economic ties and increasing the flow of trade in pattern 
and direction. The main objectives of the bilateral trade agree- 
ments are: (i) diversification of trade, (ti) establishment of 
direct relations with countries receiving Indian goods indirectly, 
(iii) promotion of trade with countries having controlled eco- 
nomy and (iv) operating a rupee payment account for meeting 
the exigencies of the foreign exchange situation. These agree- 
ments are of two kinds: (a) committing the parties to specific 
quantities of export, (6) provision regarding the procedure for 
payments. India has trade agreements with a number of coun- 
tries of which important are Czechoslovakia, Finland, West 
Germany, Hungary, Pakistan, Poland, U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia, 
U.A.R., Viet'Nam and Burma. 

India’s trade with a number of newly independent African 
countries, such as Cameroons, Central African Republic, Chad, 
Dahomey, Gabon, Guinea. Ivory Coast, Mali, Niger, Senegal, 
Sierra Leone, Somalia, Togo and Upper Volta is small. Among 
the Asian countries the volume of our trade is low, with coun- 
tries like Cambodia, North and South Korea, Laos, Mongolia, 
North Viet-Nam and Yemen. India has been making efforts 
to develop her external trade with all countries of the world 
including the newly emergent countries. Already she has otn- 
eluded trade agreements with several countries in the region, 
including Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, Iran, Iraq, Japan, 
Jordan, Morocco, Nepal, North Korea, Tunisia, Arab Republic 
of Egypt and North Viet-Nam. 

India has also a large Entrepot Trade. The entrepot trade 
of a country consists of the re-export of articles previously 
imported. In other words, a country which imports things with 
a view to exporting them is known to have entrepot trade* 
India occupies a very htvourable geographical situatitm for the 
purpose of doing entrepot trade as she is at die centre <4 the 
Eastern Hemisphere. 
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From the West, cotton, chemicals, machinery, minerals and 
metals are imported for distribution to countries like Kenya, 
East Africa, Malaya, Indonesia and Viet-Nam. 

There is a large volume oixoastal tfude in India, The 
ports along the Indian coast are located in West Bengal, Orissa, 
Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Maharashtra and Gujarat which handle 
trade for their respective States as well as other States of India. 
In the coastal trade, the share of foreign merchandise is hardly 
10 p.c, of the total. The minor ports of India play a vital part 
in the coastal trade of India. 

fater^regionalTmde. Because of the vastness of the coun- 
try, its varied climate and diverse natural resources, India has 
a gigantic volume of inter-regional trade, where, in addition to 
railways and motor vechiles, bullock carts and country boats 
share a large percentage of traffic. 

The following commodities are important in the inland 
trade: Coal and coke, raw cotton, cotton piecegoods, rice, 

wheat, raw jute, iron and steel products, oilseeds, salt and sugar. 

The value of inland trade has not been properly estimated 
although one can easily place it above Rs. 12,000 crores. The 
factors which govern the value of total trade between regions 
-depend on the composition of their respective resources and 
the distance. 

• QUESTIONS 

1. Point out the chief features of the forci^ trade of Britain after 
1948. Name her four most important commodities of import and export 
trade, and the reasons for their emphasis. 

2. Give your reasons for the leadership of world commerce with the 
V,S.A. after the Second World War. 

S. Account for the expanding foreign trade of Japan since 1957. 
How do you explain the changes in the direction of her foreign trade in 
recent years ? 

4. Analyse the factors that have helped West Germany to develop 
her foreign trade since 1950. 

5. How do vou account for a small share in world commerce by 
?f.S.S,R. ? 

7. Write short note on the prindpal exports of the U.S.A. (Indian 
Institute of Bankers, 1968). 

8. Why docs trade take place between different countries ? Exj^ain- 

(B. Com. Ddhi, mi) 

9. What do you mean by a common market ? Explain the purpose 
for which Ithe European Common Market was set up. Has tt pitmioted 
International trade ? (Delhi, B.Com., 1971) 
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REGIONAL ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
CHAPTER X 

EUROPE 

Europe is a very small continent and has a total area d 
3,760,000 square miles. Asia is five times as large as Europe. 
The countries of Europe can be divided into three groups; 
(i) highly advanced, comprising U.S.S.R., West Germany, U.K., 
Belgium, Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, France, the Nether- 
lands and Denmark ; («) fairly advanced, such as Austria, Fin- 
land, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Hungary- and Yugoslavia ; 
and (Hi) less developed, like Greece, Portugal, Spain, Albania,. 
Bulgaria and Rumania. There is no underdeveloped country 
in Europe. 


Causes of Europe's Greatneu 

Europe as a continent is a highly civilised region in the 
world. Its manufacture and commerce have reached the- 
greatest development yet known. Certain geographical factors 
have mainly contributed to its greatness. 

The location of Europe has contributed to a great extent 
towards the industrial and commercial greatness uf the conti- 
nent. Europe is accessible to other continents by land or seas. 
It is separated from Africa by the narrow strait at Gibraltar 
and from Asia by the straits of Dardanelles and Bosphorus.- 
“The two great continents have served as an outlet for 
European enei^ by providing territory for colonial expansion, 
a market for European products and a source <rf raw mate- 
rials and food." Even with regard to America, the ctmtinent 
is admirably located for commerce. 

Europe has a longer sea-coast than any other amtinriit in 
proportion to its area. The Baltic, the MediterraneM the 
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Black Sea have deeply penetrated into the continent and thereby 
made ocean-tramport the most economical form of bulk con- 
veyance. The situation of Europe in higher latitudes has made 
the climate neither very hot noB very cold. With the excep- 
tion of the Tundra and Taiga, every part of Europe is habitable. 
The climate helps the rapid progress of its people. 

Her natural resources are vast and varied. More than 51 
per cent of the total area of Europe is forested. The principal 
forest-belt stretches from Scandinavia to the Urals. The forest 
resources of this belt are best exploited in Sweden, Finland 
and U.S.S.R. The second important belt extends from the 
highlands of Southern Germany to Yugoslavia. Europe does 
not export timber in considerable quantities, because the local 
demand for it is always great. In the world production of 
round wood, Europe contributes approximately 20 per cent. 

Nearly one-half of the mineral wealth of the world is raised 
in Europe. Coal-fields are found in Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, South Holland, Germany, Southern Russia and North 
Spain. Europe produces about 50 per cent of the world’s coal. 
Most of the coal of Europe is of anthracite or good bituminous 
type. As the coal-fields are mostly located near the seaside or 
the river-valleys, the cost of transportation is not high. 

Europe is also the leading producer of iron-ore. The 
important iron-ore regions are Spain, Eastern France, Northern 
Sweden, Southern Sweden, and Russia. Europe raises 34 per 
cent iron ore of the world’s total. There are large petroleum- 
deposits in the Caucasus, the Urals and Rumania. Europe 
raises about 3 per cent oil of the world’s total. Lead, zinc, 
platinum, copper, potash and aluminium ore are also found in 
kige quantities. 

Mining and Quarrying in Europe, 1969 
(in million tons) 



World 

Europe 

Coal 

... 2,064 

511 

Lignite 

... 765 

580 

Iron ore 

... 390 

60 

Grade Petroleum 

... 2.072 

37 

Antimony 

53 

4 

Meiciury ' ... 

9 

3 
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The agricultural lands of Europe are its greatest resources. 
It exceeds all other continents in the production of wheat, oats, 
barley, rye and flax. 

The Mediterranean region, the lowlands of North-Western 
and Central Europe and the eastern lowlands are the agricul- 
tural regions. Farming is highly intensive and the methods 
of cultivation are scientific. Yields per acre are also high in the 
case of all crops except maize. Europe produces, normally, about 
30 per cent of the world's wheat. Wheat is cultivated in a wide 
belt extending from the Danube basin to the southern Urals. 
The continent produces, on the average, 30 per cent oats and 
50 per cent rye of the world's supply. In the production of 
potatoes, sugar beet and barley she surpasses all other continents 
combined. 


Production of Agriculture, Forestry and Fishing, in 1969^ 

(In million tons) 



World 

Europe 

Barley 

IIS 

48 

Oats 

55 

18 

Sugar beet 

235 

184 

Rye 

31 

16 

Wheat 

318 

71 

Round Wood 

... 2,182 

316 

Fish catches ... 

63 

11 


Europe is the greatest manufacturing region of the world. 
The conditions for the development of manufacturing industries 
were present as early as the 18th century and as a result, the 
industrial revolution came in Europe first. The conditions were 
that the large population had a high standard of living to pro- 
vide a potential market ; that the people had high degree oi 
technical skill which they acquired from their eaperience in 
household industries ; that the people had inventive capacities 
which led them to the use of machines and mechanical pow^ ; 


‘ The Miurcei ate Ptoduaion Year Book 1970. F.A.O. United NlditiiH, 
a971 : Sutistial Year Bocdc 1970 of United Nations 1971. 
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and that the ointinent had laige reserves of coal. Today, the 
heavy and basic industries of Europe are confined to the coal' 
fields. The major areas are in a continuous belt that extend* 
east and west through the middle portion of the continent and 
includes Great Britain, Northern France, Belgium, Western 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Southern Poland and Central Russia. 
In the manufacture of chemicals, cement, textile fibres and iron 
goods, Europe’s position is uncontestable. She is surpassed only 
by the U.S.A. in the production of automobiles, electrical equip- 
ment and metal wares. Europe is a great consumer of petro- 
leum, and the leading consumers are U.K., West Germany, 
France and Italy, which depend entirely on imported oil. 

With regard to world trade, the share of Europe is more 
than 50 p.c. In 1969 the value of world trade was $285,000 
million imports and $273,000 million exports of which Europe 
enjoyed $156,000 million and $146,000 million respectively. 

She has developed her means of communication and trans- 
port remarkably. The merchant marine of Europe represents 
more than 68 per cent of the world’s tonnage. Europe has 
more than 230,400 miles of railways. It has approximately 4.B 
miles per 10,000 inhabitants, and 2.3 miles of railroads for 
40 sq. miles. Of the world’s railway traffic, Europe’s share is a 
little more than 50 p.c. In airways, however, the supremacy 
goes to U.S.A. Europe maintains regular air services with Asia, 
Africa and Australia. 

On the basis of 1969 estimates, Europe has the highest 
density of population in the world with 92 persons per sq. km. as 
comptued to 69 in Asia, 10 in America, 11 in Africa and 2 in 
Australia. U.S.S.R. with 242 million people has 11 persons per 
sq. km. The distribution of population is very uneven. 'The 
Westam Europe has 148, Southern Europe 95, Eastern Europe 
102 and Northern Europe 49 persons per sq. km. The mountain 
regitms of Iceland, the highlands of ^tland, the lar^st Scandi- 
navian mountains, the Norrland of Sweden, the north-eastern 
part of Finland, the boreal forest and Tundra along die shores 
of the Arctic Ocean are almost uninhabited. Heavy densities 
with more than 260 people per square mile are found in the 
Ukraine, Moravia, Silesia, Bohemia, Saxony, Westphalia, the 
Rhineland, Southern Holland, Belgium, Northern France and 
$t)#and. 
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Some Deficiencies of Europe 

She is deficient in strategic minerals like petroleum^ lead^ 
tin, and manganese, and the seriousness of the deficiencies is 
critical in view of the fact that she consumes about 50 px. of 
the total production of these minerals. Coal is practically 
absent in Norway, Sweden and Finland. She is totally depen- 
dent for cotton, jute and rubber on the tropical countries even 
though her manufactures from these products have world wide 
^ demand. The manufacturing areas are most unevenly distri- 
ibuted with little development in Spain, Portugal, Albania and 
Bulgaria. Also, all her industrial countries are large importers 
pf food. 

Mention may be made of two organisations in Europe which 
have been playing a great role in the economies of many coun- 
tries. These are the European Economic Community (known also 
as Common Market) and the European Free Trade Association, 
E.E.C. consists of Belgium, France, West Germany, Italy, Luxem- 
burg and the Netherlands, aims at creating a single economic 
unit, free from internal barrier and provides a single market for 
all goods with a single common external tariff. In January 
1972, Britain, Ireland, Denmark and Norway have decided to 
join the common Market from 197S. EFTA with Austria, 
Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland and U.K. aims 
at promoting, by abolishing customs tariffs, economic expansion, 
the national use of resources, and fair competition for the 
harmonious development of World trade. The EFTA coun- 
tries are more dependent on foreign trade in relation to their 
population. While E.E.C. is a homogeneous geographical area, 
the EFTA is not. 

Union of Soviet Socialist RepubUcs 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, sometimes called 
the Soviet Union, Soviet Russia or Russia, occupies the eastern 
part of Europe, the northern half of Asia, the western part of 
Central Asia, and a part of West Asia. The country covers 
about one-sixth of the earth's land surface, excluding Antarc- 
tica. The greatest distance from north to south is about 4500 
km. and from west to east about 10,000 km. As a political unit, 
it is the laig;est in the world. It is bounded on tihe north fry 
28 
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the Arctic Ocean and on the west by Riunania, Poland, the Baltic 
Sea and Finland. The east is bounded by the Pacific Ocean. 
Numerous mountains, plateaus, deserts and semi-deserts, inland 
seas, etc., form the southern boundary of the State. The country 
covers an area of 22 million sq. km. 

Geograplucsd and Political Features. The coast-line is 
r^;ular and extremely short in comparison with the size of the 
country. The northern shores are frozen during winter as they 
are in the Arctic circle. The Pacific coast also remains dosed 
to navigation during winter. Murmansk is the only ice-free port 
throughout the length of the northern coast-line. As the port 
is situated on the extreme north-west it receives the warming 
influence of the North Atlantic Drift. 

Because of its geographical location in the northern part 
of the Eurasian continent, the climate of the country, generally 
speaking, is very severe. As there are no moimtains in the 
north with east-west direction, the cold air masses from the 
Arctic blow unobstructed towards the south. On the other hand, 
the high mountains and plateaus of the south running from 
east to west prevent the warm air masses of the Indian Ocean 
from reaching the Russian plains. Throughout the country, 
winters are excessively cold except in the extreme south. Rainfall 
and temperature are not much influenced by the bordering seas. 
Rainfall is maximum during summer. The climate of the 
country is influenced by the following factors: (a) the direct 
contacts of its territory with the Arctic Ocean ; (h) great distance 
of Central Asia from the sea ; (r) the presence of a warm 
Atlantic current in the north-west ; and (d) the vast land mass 
between the Pacific and the Atlantic Ocean. 

The U.S.S.R. is a federation of fifteen Union Republics.* 
There are Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republics, Autonomous 
Regions and National Districts in certain Union Republics. 

The population of Russia has always grown rapidly. From 
74 million population in 1858, the figure rose to 178 million in 
1912. In 1970 the population was estimated at 243 million, 
which is about 9 per cent of the world’s total population. 

•These 15 RepaUics are R.S.F.S.R., Ukraine S.S.R., BVelonuisian 
S.8.R., Uzbek S.S.R., Kazakh S.S.R., Georgian S.S.R., Azerbeiha &S.R.> 
Udiuanian S.S.R., Mddavian S.S.R., Kirghiz S.S.R., Tadjikis S.S.R.i» 
Armenian S.S.R., Turkmen S.$.R. and Estonian KS.R. 
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The greatest concentration of populatioi|i is found in the Ukraine 
where more than 45 million inhabitants of Soviet Russia /live 
in an area of 600,000 sq. km of land. The average density par 
square km in area in European Russia is 32 persons, and in 
Asiatic Russia, three persons. About 48 per cent of the popula- 
tion live on 6 per cent of territory while 65 per cent of the 
territory contains 6 per cent of the population. Although there 
are more than 150 towns with more than 100,000 population in 
Wch, the number of towns, each with a population of 1 million 
4nd above, is only 9. These towns are Moscow (6 m), Leningrad 
^ m), Kiev (1 m), Baku (1 m), Gorky (1 m), Novoshibirsk (1 m), 
Tashkent (1 m) and Kharkov. The urban population increased 
from 29 million in 1913 to 135 million in 1970. 


Economic Development through Series of Five-Year Plans 

The Soviet Government has brought a new life to the coun- 
1 try through a series of planning based on public ownership in 
idustry, and on mixed public and collective ownership in agri- 
ilture. In 1928-29, the Government devised a five year eco- 
omic programme not only to re-organise the agricultural 
conomy but also the heavy industries. The plan achieved 94 
i.c. of its targets by 1932. ''The Second Five-year Plan" was 
ormulated to run from 1932 to 1937 and worked so as to 
lake the country industrially self-sufficient and to redistribute 
er industry in such a way as to locate her great industrial 
nterprises where power was available or where there was an 
bundant supply of raw material, and; also, to utilise to the 
ull the labour resources in the different parts of the country. 
The Plan also aimed at increasing the output and improving the 
[uality of consumer goods. When this Plan period was over, 
he large scale industry exceeded by 4 p.c. but the target of the 
onsumer goods was not reached. When the Second World 
/ar broke out the Union was working hut the Third Five-Year 
^lan (1938-1942) in which provision was made for "(1) increase 
egional selfsufficiency, especially as regards food-stuffs, fertili- 
ers, bricks, cement, etc., and (2) for a further shift of the 
ndustrial centre of gravity to the east."; paring the first three 
ears, the industrial output increased aocqrding to plan targelSt 
»ut thereafter the Plan was interrupter^ |because at the attach 
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of ^.S^S.R. by Germany. “The whole of the national economy 
was\switched to help the war efEort, and the whole industries 
were\ shifted from the western areas to the east. 

The Fourth Five-Year Plan for 1946-50 was introduced with 
the main purpose of rehabilitating the war-ravaged regions of 
the country. Russian economy suffered the most grievous losses 
at the of the Germans in 1941-44. Russia lost half 

of her ci^al and steel capacity and two-thirds of her iron ore. 
Similarly \ the oil industry sustained substantial injury and the 
damage opne to agriculture was considerable. Besides, 25 
million p(k)ple were rendered homeless due to destruction of 
dwelling hJpuses by bombing. By making bold changes in the 
planning n^ethods, the Soviet Union brought about the eco- 
nomic recovery within a few years. Industrial establishments 
in various b<i^sic industries which were previously controlled from 
the centre, hlave been transferred to the constituent Republia. 
In addition tp the series of five year plans, a seven-year plan 
(1959-65) was\ initiated to inarease the industrial output by 
SO p.c. and a^icultural output by 70 p,c. The country has 
already become a great industrial power in the world. 

The main \ economic task during 1966-70 was to secure 
the rapid development of the country’s economy, greater effici- 
ency, higher labbur productivity, increased growth of industry 
and agricultural \stability. Under the development plan, power 
output was to reach 830,000-850,000 m.kwh, oil 345-355 million 
tons, machine tools 220,000-230,000 coal 665-675 million tons, 
steel 124-129 million tons, cement 100-105 million tons, sugar 
9.8 to 10 million! tons and mineral fertilizers 62 to 65 million 
tons. 

The main task of the 1971-75 Five Year Plan is to secure 
a considerable rise! in the living standard on the^basis of high 
rates of growth in production, increase in its effectiveness, 
scientific and technical progress and accelerated growth of pro- 
ductivity of labour, \ By 1975, the national income is to increase 
by \37-40 p.c., indusmal output by 42-46 p.c. and agricultural 
output by 20-22 p*ci There is a strong feeling in the country 
lliat for the improvenient of the system of planning and eco- 
pmme management, Itfie use <rf computers, the application of 
oconomic and mathezpatical mediods as well as advanced means 
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of communication are required. The need for emarging enter- 
prises and merger of some factories and plants fs appreciated 
in order to take all the benefits of new technol^ogy and new 
managerial conditions. i 

State Fanning and Collectivisation. Farming activities in 
Russia are at present carried on under two methods — Kolkhozes 
(large-scale collective farms) and Sovkhozes (lar^e-scale State 
|farms). The collective farm is an agricultural enterarise formed 
(by peasants on the principle of voluntary affiliation to run large- 
Wale public economy on the basis of common, socialist owner- 
^ip and collective labour. All property of a collective farm is 
tiie common property of the collective farm memberit. The land 
is placed at the disposal of the collective farms for perpetual use 
entirely free of charge. The collective farms them^lves draw 
their production plans and determine crops and areas to be 
cultivated. A portion of their produce is sold to the State, and 
the remaining for distribution among the farmers. Some of it 
is also in the market. Though the major part of agriculture is 
carried out in collective farms, the State farms have played a 
key role in providing leadership in the development of Socialist 
agriculture. 

The collective farms cultivate an average of 1881 hectares 
per farm. The State farms have at their disposal 58 million 
hectares of cultivable land. At present the crop area occupies 
only 10 per cent of the total land area of Russia in spite of the 
great efforts by its people and their government. The agri- 
cultural operations are highly mechanised. There are definite 
climatic limits to the extension of agriculture. Temperature 
conditions limit the spread of agricultural settlements Polewards, 
while in Central Asia want of rainfall is the main obstacle. 
More than one-fourth of the Soviet Union is entirely unsuited 
for agriculture because of dimate, soil or relief. Another one- 
fourth of the area consists of soils which lie in the agricultural 
zone but are at present not suited for agriculture. Good agri- 
cultural land in Soviet Union covers approximately one million 
square miles and enables the country w be rated as a great 
agricultural region of the world, There is a wide variety of crops 
in the Soviet Union because o£ different dimatic conditions 
soils. The ^pricultural products have helped the country t» 
develop an industrial eamomy. 
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The direct consumption of food-stuffs being high in the 
country, there is haidly any surplm for export. Another feature 
is that north^ Russia is mainly a grain-consuming area and 
can satisfy only 1 /6 of its demand by its own production of food. 

Principal Agricultural Crops. Wheat is the principal grain 
crop of the U.S.S.R. In European Russia, wheat is not only 
cultivated in the rich black earth lands of the south but also in 
the more northerly latitudes by clearing the forest and adopting 
scientific methods. Wheat cultivation has increased rapidly in 
western Siberia as well. Orenburg region, Kazak and Karakhal- 
pak are the other principal wheat-producing regions. In spite 
of the rapid extension of wheat cultivation in other areas, 
the Ukraine is still the leading wheat-producing region in 
Russia. Wheat production has increased from 32 million tons 
in 1952 to 80 million tons in 1969. 

U.S.S.R. is an exporter of wheat although the quantity is 
on the decrease. From 5-6 million tons in 1960, it came down 
to 2-8 million tons of wheat which U.S.S.R. exported in 1967. 
Her exports are mainly to Eastern European countries. In 
order to send wheat to these countries, U.S.S.R. has also to 
import wheat. 

Sugar beet is cultivated in the region between Kiev and 
Kursk, Transcaucasia, West Siberia and Lake Baikal region. 
Soviet Russia raises nearly one-fourth of the world production 
of sugar beet and occupies the first place in the list of produ- 
cers. In 1967-68, beet sugar production in U.S.S.R. was about 
8-7 million tons. The other crops are rye, barley, flax, tobacco 
and tea. Russia produces about 35 per cent of the world’s 
output of rye. The areas for barley are the Ukraine, Steppe 
region and Siberia. Russia raises about one-fifth of the world’s 
barley production. She also supplies half of the total world 
requirements of flax. “ 

Cotton is the most important plant of the Russian staple 
industries. At present U.S.S.R. is able to meet all her home 
requirements and also to export cotton fibre. Cotton is culti- 
vated (a) in the Crimea, (h) to the north of the Black Sea. 
.^) . to the north and east of the sea of Azov, in Uzbddstan, 
Tajikistan, Turkmenia, Azerbaijan and the Southern areas 
Kazakhstan. There are many reseandi.^and educatitmal insd 
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tutiom which are engaged in evolving new varieties of cotton. 
Fine-quality cotton similar to Egyptian variety is being success- 
fully cultivated in the southern cotton-producing districts. 

The average yield of cotton per acre is higher than in 
U.S.A. In 1969, U.S.S.R. produced 2 million tons of cotton. 
Tea and rice are also being raised in considerable quantities. 
Though there were no tea plantations in 1931 in the country, 
its progress gave a production of 57,000 tons in 1967. Tea 
growing areas are Georgia, Krasnadar and Azerbaijan. 

The agricultural industry of the Soviet Union is being 
developed in terms of the requirements of industry and the 
needs of the population. There is a single plan for the na- 
tional economy. Soviet Union today occupies second place in 
the world for agricultural production. Wheat, rye, potatoes, 
sugar beet and flax fibre are each the largest in the world. 
One-third of the national income is derived from agriculture. 
About 27 million people are engaged in agriculture. This is 
because of the size of agricultural land, diverse soil and cli- 
mate and of certain crops which do not permit mechanisation. 

Afforestation is considered to be the only reliable method 
to check soil erosion. Huge forest shelter belts are being erected 
in several rows along the banks of the Volga, Ural, Don and 
Northern Donetz. There are belts (each 60/100 metres wide), 
totalling 5,320 km. in length, to act as a barrier against the 
hot, dry winds from Central Asia. The main wooded belt is 
from the Urals range to the Caspian Sea. 

Minersd Producto of U.S.S.R. The Union is very rich in 
minerals and undoubtedly stands first for the known reserves 
of many basic raw materials (iron and manganese ores, copper, 
coal, lead, zinc, wolfram, nickel, bauxite, mercury, mica, asbestos 
and potassium) and holds one of the first few places for the 
proved supplies of oil and gas. She made tremendous progress 
in geological survey as a result of which many mineral re- 
sources have been discovered in the different parts of the 
country. The places which were without mining are now im- 
portant suppliers of various minerals in lai^e quantities. Affld 
yet half of the territory of the country has b^n geologic^y 
surveyed. She today is almost self-sufficient in all strategic 
minerals essential to modfim economy. ' 
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USS.R. supplies more than pne-fifth of the world produe- 
tion of coal and occupies the first place in the list of coah 
producing countries. The output of coal including lignite in 
the country was estimated at 426 million tons in 1969 as agaipst 
209 million tons in 1948. The important coalfield is in the 
Donetz basin (often called Donbas) which lies to the north of 
the Black Sea and covers an area of 10,000 square miles. From 
90 million tons of coal in 1950, the production in the Donbas 
region was more than 200 million tons in 1967. Before the 
Revolution of 1917 the Donetz coal-field alone supplied more 
than 90 per cent of the Russian output; today it supplies 
about 40 per cent. The second important coalfield is in the 
Kuznetsk region. The development of Kuznetsk coal-field has 
transformed this Steppe region into a great industrial centre. 
The production was about 120 million tons in 1967, most of 
which was used in the metallui^ical works. The other prin- 
cipal coal-fields of the country are Tunguz (the Yencsei basin), 
Irkutsk, Pechora (in the Tundra region of the north of Euro- 
pean Russia), Biurein (in the Amur basin), Yukut (in the Lena 
basin), Kansk (brown coal), Karaganda (in the Steppe region 
of Asiatic Russia), Minusinsk, Moscow, Central Asia (South of 
Fergana), Ural (near Sverdlovsk and Chelyabinsk), Far East 
(near Vladivostok), and Transcaucasus (near Batum). The 
Asiatic coal-fields of Kuzbuz, Minusinsk, Irkutsk, Burein and 
Vladivostok supply fuel to the Trans-Siberian Railway. 

It is estimated that the coal reserves of the Soviet Union 
contain 57 p.c. of the world’s reserves and are in excess of one 
and a half trillion tons distributed from Moscow to Kamchatka. 
About 90 per cent of these reserves lie in Asia. 

In 1969, the Soviet Union was the second largest prodijeer 
crude petroleum in the world. Her production which was 
hardly 29 million tons in 1948 went up to 329 million tons 
in 1969. This was about one-seventh of the world production. 
The oil-producing regions are the Caucasus and Kubyshev, 
Bashkiria and Perm in Ural-Volga. Baku has always been an 
important producer of oil. The Volga-Ural fields were deve- 
loped after 1928, and today the area is termed a ’’Second 
Baku”. Oil is found on the western side of the Urals at 
Ukhta in the north ; Chussov, to the east ci Perm ; Staerlita- 
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mak« to the east of Samara. A large new oil-fields has been 
discovered in the trans-Volga area of the Saratov region. 

A number of pipe-lines move the oil to the industrial dis- 
tricts and the coast for export— (i) from Baku to Batum on 



the Black sea, (it) from Grozny and Maikop to Tuapse on tli^ 
Black Sea. The largest pipe-line in U.S.S.R. was completed 
tn 1955 conneaing Tuimazy in Bashkiria with Omsk. The 
petroleum reserves are estimated to be over six billion metric 
tons of which the Caucasus-Caspian contains 50 px:. 
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Large oil deposits have also been found in Central Asia 
and Kazakhstan, in Krasnodar Territory and other areas. The 
Baku and Grozny fields, the old oil areas, which before the 
revolution accounted for 90 per cent of the country's oil pro- 
duction, have been found to contain considerably more oil. 
Today they account for only 28 per cent of country's output, 
even though they produced more than double the oil produced 
in the best pre-revolutionary years. 

Considerable deposits of combustible gas have been dis- 
covered in the Ural-Volga oil-bearing region, Stavropol Terri- 
tory, the Western Ukraine, the Eastern Trans-Ural, and other 
regions, and these discoveries have resulted in the rapid deve- 
lopment of the gas industry in recent years. 

In U.S.S.R., because of the long distances over which the 
fuel-materials are to be transported involving much carrying 
expenses, the present policy is to encourage the utilization of 
local fuel as much as possible, specially in the European belt. 
This has also resulted in the opening of a series of hydro- 
electric stations. The country has the largest dam in the world 
at Krasnoyarsk on the Yenisei which was opened in 1963 to 
provide hydro-electicity with 5 million kw capacity for alumi- 
nium plants nearby, some steel plants and chemical works. 
There is another dam on the Angara, a tributary of the Yenisei 
at Bratsk, which was the world's largest dam until the com- 
pletion of Krasnoyarsk. 

Soviet Union is one of the greatest iron producers and 
ranks first in the world since 1958, The country is supposed to 
contain 41 p.c. of the world's iron-ore reserves. Prospecting 
has multiplied the iron-ore resources in the old areas many 
times over, and has led to the discovery of many new deposits 
in Kazakhstan, Western and Eastern Siberia, Karela and the 
Far East 

The most important recent accomplishment is the discovery 
of immense deposits of rich iron-ore in Kustanai Region, 
Kazakhstan, and arrangements are being made for the pr^uc* 
tion erf 10 million tons of ore a year, 

Latge rich iron deposits have also been found in Belgorod 
Region, in the southern part of the U,S,S.R,, where much 
|n*ospecting is being done. Many of the deposits discovered 
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in the Ural> Yakutia and other areas are high-grade alloyed 
ores.® 

! The principal iron-ore regions at present are: — 

(1) In the neighbourhood of Kursk ; 

(2) near Orsk in the Southern Urals ; 

(3) at Telbes in the Kuzbuz region ; 

(4) the Murmansk peninsula ; 

(5) the Magnet mountain near Magnitogorsk in the 
Urals ; 

(6) at Krivoi Rog in the Ukraine. 

In 1969 Soviet Russia produced about 240 million tons of 
iron-ore including lignite. The reserves of iron-ore have been 
estimated at nearly 10 billion tons. 

Soviet Union is the leading manganese producer in the 
world. In European Russia, manganese is raised in two prin- 
cipal localities: (a) near Chiatura in the Caucasus of Georgia, 
supplying most of the ore for export ; (fe) near Nikopol in 
Southern Ukraine, about 100 miles north-west of Crimea, sup- 
plying most of the ore for domestic consumption. ^Further 
east, there are other deposits of manganese at Orenburg in the 
middle Volga, at Bashkiria in the southern Urals and on the 
Muzul river in Siberia. The production of manganese ore in 
1969 was about 48 per cent of the world's total. Copper is 
found in Kazakhstan, and the leading mine is at Kounrad, 
near the north shore of Lake Balkhash. The annual produc- 
tion of copper ore is about 900,000 tons. The main centre of 
the atomic industry is at Ust-Kamenogorsk in the Altai moun- 
tains. Uranium deposits are being worked near south-east 
Tashkent, near Lake Baikal, in Southern Armenia and Adizhan. 
About one-sixth of the world production of bauxite is raised 
in U.S.S.R. She is the third largest producer of molybdenum 
ore in the world, although the production is one-sixth of that 
of U.S.A. With only one-third of the production of Canada, 
she is also the second largest producer of nickel ore. In anti- 
mony ore, too, she occupies the fourth position after China 
(Mainland), South Africa and Bolivia. Soviet Union is <me 
the leading producers of platinum, the production of which is 

* The Soviet geologists claim that TJ.S.S.R. contains 53 p.c, ef ihe 
world's iron oce. 
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mor^ than 180,000 troy ounces. Platinum is xaisea mostly 
near Nizhni Tagil in the Urals. Gold deposits are found in 
the Urals, the Lena Basin and the Lake Baikal region. T]|e 
Union produces about 10 million fine ounces of gold. Chro- 
mium deposits are found in the Urals, Orenburg, Bashkirian 
and Kasaksky. 


Forests and Fisheries 

Soviet Union contains more than one third of the total 
forest land of the world. Within the country, the total area 
covered by forest is 33 p.c. of the territory. There are vast 
resources of pine, fir, larch and spruce which are used for tim- 
ber, paper-making and the manufacture of cellulose. Of the 
whole forest land of the U.S.S.R., a large portion is adminis- 
tered and worked by the State and the balance is in the hands 
of the peasantry. There are, however, enormous difficulties 
in the adequate utilization of forest resources. The uneven 
geographical distribution of forests, the inadequately developed 
transport system, remoteness from the centres of domestic and 
foreign consumption and the shortage of labour are the main 
handicaps in Soviet Russia. The forest lands of the Union 
are mostly in Asiatic Russia.* Most of the forest lands of 
European Russia are in the north although the Caucasus con- 
tains an inexhaustible supply of many valuable varieties of 
timber. The northern region of European Russia and Siberia 
together contribute 55 p.c. of the country’s total timber. At 
present Caucasus supplies only 2 p.c. of the total timber. The 
total production of round wood in U.S.S.R., in 1969 was 385 
million cubic metres. 

In fishing industry, the country has made astonishingly 
rapid development from virtually nothing 15 years -ago to be- 
come one of the world’s largest. 

The Russians have far outstripped many countries in tech- 
nical know-how when it comes to large scale fish harvesting. 
Th^ fishing operations are highly efficient and the Russians tend 
to gomhine their fishing with oceanographic research. The 

* However, owing to the absence of proper transportation fadUties 
to; loads and rivers, the exploitation forest resources is difficult in 
Ailatk Russia. 
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fishing is confined mainly to the northern part of the Pacific 
ocean. 

The total fish catches in 1969 were about 6 million tons 
as against 1'9 in 1948. The production has maintained a 
steady rate of increase. In 1970-71, U.S.S.R. caught 638S 
whales out of the world’s total of about 41,735. 


Manufactures and the Industrial Zones 

Within recent years Soviet Russia has made considerable 
progress in the manufacturing industries. U.S.S.R. produced 
about 20 per cent of the world’s total volume of industrial 
output in 1967 compared with 10 p.c. in 1947. Within the 
country, the current volume is forty-five times more than what 
it was in 1913. The average annual rate of industrial growth 
since 1960 has been IM p.c. Today, the country takes the 
first place in Europe and the second place in the world (after 
the U.S.A.) in regard to industrial output. The method of 
production are highly advanced, and the factories are well- 
equipped with modem appliances. It is the aim of the Soviet 
organisation to effect a widespread redistribution of indus- 
tries throughout the country, so that no particular area can 
have industrial monopoly. The principal manufactures are 
machinery, farm implements, motor tractors, motor cars, tex- 
tiles, leather, pottery, chemicals, refining of sugar, etc. The 
Soviet industrial organisation thus tries to be dependent on 
those raw materials which are found only in the country. For 
many years, the Soviet Government did not emphasise the im- 
portance of consumer goods. It is only recently that the coun- 
try has encouraged production of shoes, clothing, washing 
machines and other consumer goods. This is being done be- 
cause of the growing income of Soviet consumers and the 
Government’s desire to satisfy their demands. There are six 
chief industrial regions in the Soviet Union. Historically the 
important industrial area is the Moscow-Gorki-Tula region. 
Ninety per cent of the cotton manufactures are concentrated in 
the Moscow region. Moscow and Ivanovo are the two impor- 
tant cotton centres. Metal industries are localized at TulX, 
Moscow and Gorki. The Moscow area is also responnble for 
60 pix- (xnt of the Union’s chemical industnm. The 
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handicap o£ this industrial region is the paucity and poor 
quality of natural resources. 

The most important industrial region is the Ukraine andr 
its margins. The Donetz basin of the Ukraine supplies about 
56 per cent of the Soviet steel and 70 per cent of the alumi- 
nium. The Donetz basin is also important for sugar mills, 
flour mills and leather factories. The industrial centres are 
Kiev (grain market). Odessa (agricultural machinery). Krivoi 
Kog (iron and steel), Dnepropetrovsk (general engineering and 
thermal power station). Rostov (agricultural machinery, Voro- 
shilovgrad (locomotives), and Stalingrad (iron and steel works). 
Because of its resources and communication facilities, this area 
is likely to remain the top industrial region of the U.S.S.R. 

The Ural-Karaganda industrial area is compt^ratively new. 
This area includes Perm, Sverdlovsk, Chelyabinsk, Orenburg, 
Karaganda, Magnitogorsk and Nizhni Tagfl. The area pro 
du«s about 20 per cent of the pig iron and 25 per cent of 
the steel produced in the U.S.S.R. The other industries are 
chemicals, railway workshops and armament foundries. The 
area is served by the Trans-Siberian and the Caspian Railways. 

The Kuzbuz, also called the Kuznetz, region in western 
Siberia has, of late, become an industrial area of great import- 
ance. The important industrial towns are Kemerovo (oil re- 
fining and metal works), Stalinsk (iron and steel works, loco- 
motives), and Tomsk (aeroplanes). 

Within recent years, Soviet Central Asia near the border 
Afghanistan has developed cotton industry, chemicals and 
iron and steel industries. Tashkent, Bukhara and Stalinabad 
we the chief towns of Soviet Central Asia. 

The Far Eastern Region has recently assumed great im- 
portance. As the area is more than 2,000 mfles from the Urals, 
the Soviet Government has been trying to make it economically 
sdf-si^dent. Yarkutsk, Vitim, Komsomolsk, Orlovok and 
Vladivostok are the chief towns of the Far Eastern Area. 

The special feature of Russia’s economy has been the 
emjdtasis it has always placed on the developmrat of heavy 
industry, though the production of consumers’ goods has also 
increased. The preponderance of machine building has en- 
'Smred economic self-stdiciency. The primary atm« in the sj^here 
of ^d^ntty are to expand the ixtm and steel, imnfeiroitt 
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metals, fuel and chemical industries and to ensure such a rate 
of construction of power station that will keep power supply 
ahead of demand. 

New industrial enterprises that went into production in 
1966 included oil refineries at Kirish and Kremenchug, che- 
mical works at Uvarovo, cement works in Kemerovo region, 
[| the Baikal cement works, steel rolling mills at the West Sibe- 
\ rian, Krivoi Rog, and Kommunarsk metallurgical works. 

\ Of late considerable progress has taken place also in the 
Expansion of light industry in the country. Already, there has 
been emphasis from heavy industry to light industry and con- 
sumer goods like cotton and woollen textiles, leather foot wear, 
paper, sugar and rayon. 

In the production of pig iron and steel, Russia has made 
tremendous progress in recent times. From about 18 million 
metric tons of pig iron in 1948, the production was a little less 
than 82 million tons in 1969. 

Recently the Soviet-British joint Commission on scientific- 
technological, trade and economic cooperation placed consi- 
derable importance on the participation of British firms in 
building industrial enterprises in U.S.S.R. and of Soviet orga- 
nisations in similar projects in Britain. 

Transport : The means of communication in the U.S.S.R. 
are very important because of the vastness of the territory , 
immense but sparsely scattered population, the unequal distri- 
bution of natural resources, the location of industries and the 
concentration of grain production in the south of the country. 
The entire gamut of transportation types can be found within 
the U.S.S.R. 

The U.S-S.R. has, the largest river system in the world. 
The importance of the rivers of the U.S.S.R. is determined by 
the climate, the geological structure, topography and the size 
of the territory. Although the rivers are navigable and widely 
used for transport, these are either flowing to the land-locked 
seas or to the Arctic sea. The rivers freeze in winter and 
dry up in summer. The navigation in some cases is impeded 
by rapids. The early summers are usually the period of flood 
for the lands round the mouths of rivers flowing to the north, 
as the snow in the upper parts of such rivers melts first 
HowevcTi.the rivers are Icmg, have a gentle fall and a dtow 
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current which, mahe navigation possible right up. to their 
sources They also receive many tributaries and flow throu^ 
agricultural lands. The Russian rivers are also utilized for the 
production of hydro-dectric power. 

The Soviet Union possesses some of the largest rivers in 
the world — the Lena 3800 kms, the Obi J508 kms> the Yenesei 
3360 kms, the Amur 4000 kms and the Volga 3500 kms. 
Altogether the Soviet Union has more than 180,000 miles of 
navigable rivers. The sources of most of the rivers are in the 
plains and are fed by rain, lake and the melting snow. In 
spring when the snow melts, the rivers spread out by several 
miles. The principal rivers of European Russia are Dvina, 
Dneiper, Don and Volga — the last-named being the greatest 
river, in the basin of which lies more than half of Russia. The 
Volga is the longest river in Europe and plays an important 
role in the economic life of the Soviet Union. It rises in the 
swamp country north of Moscow and flows into the Caspian 
Sea, after traversing about 3,400 kms. Gorki, Kazan, Kuibyshev, 
Saratov and Stalingrad are situated on the Volga. Oil and 
food move north along the river, while for south-bound traffic 
timber and manufactured goods are important. The Volga is 
linked with five seas by canals. The Volga-Don shipping canal 
was opened in 1952. The Don is not suitable for shipping, 
and so the Volga-Don Canal provides a deep water highway 
from Kalach to Rostov. The canal links the White, Baltic, 
Caspian, Azov and Black Seas into a single water transport 
system. The Obi, Yenesei, Lena and Amur are the principal 
rivers of Siberia. There is a project to utilise the Siberian 
rivers for agriculture by means of dams and canals. The 
Amu-Darya and the Syr-Darya are the principal rivers of Cen- 
tral Asia. They have their sources in mountains and are fed 
by the melting of snows. There is a plan to coimect the 
Amu-Darya with the White Sea-Baltic Canal across the Caspian 
Sea- Russia’s waterways handle about 10 per cent of the total 
goods traffic. These also provide enormous supplies of hydro- 
electric power. The U.S.S.R. rivers are also important for 
irrigation, although full use of them has not been made so far, 
sfjpdally in Central Asia and Trans-Caucasus. 

Northern passage along the coasts of the Polar Sea is only 
navigable for a few monflu in the y^, but it establishes dke^ 
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maritime commimkition' between European Russia and the Far 
East tht0i%h Murmansk, Leningrad and Vladivostok for the 
produce of the basinii^Qf Obi, Lena, Yenesci and Kolyma rivers. 
Lakes and sea aSisO play an important part in the transport 
system. The Black Caspian and Aral seas and lakes like 
Ladoga, Onega and Baikal provide waterways for carrying goods 
and passengers: 

Soviet Union has about 160,000 km of railways which 
Verve both ecohomic and strat^ical purposes. The country 
\\olds the first place in the world for passenger traffic and in 
the length of electrified lines. An extensive programme of 
electrification of railways is being carried out in the Urals, 
Siberia, Trans-Caucasia and the suburbs of Moscow, Leningrad 
and Tallinn. The railway network is dense in western U.S.S.R. 
In the Urals too, the network is heavy but elsewhere the rail 
lines are inadequate. Most of the lines are single track. 
Moscow, the focus of the system, is linked with the Urals, the 
Ukraine and other parts of industrial Russia to the north and 
south. About 80 p.c. of all goods traffic and 55 p.c. of pas- 
senger transport go by rail. In recent years there has been an 
enormous increase in the volume of railway traffic in the 
country. In 1956, a 15-year plan was adopted for the cons- 
truction of electrified lines, new lines and second tracks. The 
central areas will be connected by electric lines with the Donetz 
basin, the Urals and Siberia, and ultimately with* the Soviet 
Far East. 

Russia has made very great progress in air-transport. The 
total length of internal airlines is nearly 455,000 km. All 
important Russian cities are linked by regular air services. 
There are three principal airways, all radiating from Moscow. 
The one goes to Vladivostok on the Pacific coast via Kazan, 
Sverdlovsk, Omsk, Irkutsk, Chita and Khabarovsk. The second 
line runs from Moscow to Stockholm via Riga. At Riga it is 
connected with the German airways. The third line goes to 
Kabul from Moscow via Orenburg and Tashkent. There are 
regular airlines between U.S.S.R. and China, Poland, Czecho^ 
Slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Finland and India 
throughout the year. Th^ Soviet airlines carried about 45 
million passengers in 1967. 
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Trade. In spite of the tremmdous ]»<^;ieis in all areas 
of economic activities and in the trade widi more" than 100 
countries, 70 trf ivhich are on the basis of trade agreements, 
the share of the country in the world’s total trade is still very 
small. Till recently, the Soviet Union had trade rdations 
mostly with Socialist countries both for export .and import. 
At present great significance is attached to trade with the 
newly-free developing countries. The Soviet Union’s trade 
with advanced developing countries is a recent phenomenon. 

Although the excess of export over impmt is not consider- 
able, U.S.S.R. has always maintained a favourable balance of 
trade. Of the total import, machinery and transport equip- 
ment account for S4 p.c. and other manufactures like consumer 
goods and textiles for 26 px. The principal export commo- 
dities are machinery, transport equipment, chemicals, metals, 
timber, foodstuffs and other manufactures. In 1967, manu- 
factures accounted for three-fifths of total exports and two- 
thirds cff total imports. 

More than three-fifths of her exports go to West Europe, 
Chedboslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. East 
Germany takes one-fifth of the total exports. The value of 
foreign trade in 1970 was £ 4854 million and £ 5292 million 
for import and exports respectively. 

India’s share in the foreign trade of U.S.S.R. has not shown 
much progress. There is considerable scope for Indian goods 
like sugar, fruits, clothing, footwear, silk fabrics, tea and raw 
tobacco. 

The Tedinical and Economic Cooperation Agreement 
with' Iran is cff great significance to the U.S.S.R. The agree- 
ment provides each country transit across the other’s territory 
and bps thus opened a new chapter in the history- of U.S.S.R- 
Rn -approach to South-East Asian market through Bran and 
Persian Gulf ports. The new overland route will save 80 days 
in transit and 50 px. in freight rates. 

Mosam, the great industrial centre Russia, is not only 
the capital but also the great nodal centre Russian routes ; 
fnmt-it railways diverge in different directions. Its manufsc- 
tmtes are tesuile and metal goods, leather goods, papor, etc. 
Tim' population is over four millions. 
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Leningmd, at the mouth of the Neva, is a great Baltic 
port. It is the natural outlet of Russia to western Europe. 
Ship-building is important, specially the construction of ice- 
breakers. Paper cellulose and aluminium are the manufactures. 
Its population is more than three millions. 

Baku, on the Caspian Sea, is one of the most important 
oil-yielding centres in the world. Oil is carried for export by 
pipelines to Batum on the Black Sea. Murmansk, on the north 
^ore of the Kola Peninsula, is the only ice-free port of the 
tjprth. The port has railway connection with Leningrad. 
Odessa, on the north coast of the Black Sea, is the chief port 
of Southern Russia. The principal export is wheat. Kiev, on 
the Dneiper, is a grain market of considerable importance. It 
is one of the oldest cities in Europe. Rostov, on the Don, near 
the north-eastern coast of the Sea of Azov, is an industrial 
centre where agricultural machinery is made. Kharkov, the 
capital of the Ukraine, manufactures tractors, motor cars and 
agricultural machinery. Dneipropetrovsk, on the Dneiper, has 
important engineering works. A great dam has been construct- 
on the Dneiper to supply hydro-electricity to the industries. 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland'’ 

Great Britain is a highly industrialised country in the 
vorld. The commercial and industrial development of Great 
Britain was remarkable from the latter half of the nineteenth 
:entury. She was the leader in engineering development, the 
jioneer in railways and the inventor of a great niunber of 
industrial processes. By 1900 Great Britain alone accounted 
for about one-fifth of the total world trade, while Great Bri- 
tain and the Empire together accounted for nearly one-third. 
She possesses certain advantages which have greatly contributed 
towards the remarkable growth of her commerce. 

Favourable Geographical environment: The climate dE 
he British Isles, on the whole, is mild and equable. The mildr 
^ess of winter causes litde or no interruption to agriculture, 

*1116 British Isles consist oC Britain and Ireland and cover , an. 
,>rea of 1^1,600 souaie miles. Great Britain (comprising England,. Wahs 
and Scotian^ and Northern Ireland constitute the Uni^ Klngdosn. 
J.K. has 94,^ square niSea of area. ' , 
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and its ccanparative freed^ from heavy snow-fall causes little 
interrupticm communication. “The climate is neither to | 
hot nor so cold as to prevent people from working either in 
field or factory throughout the year. The British capacity for 
regular routine work, so necessary in the manufacturing indus- 
tries, is partly the result of dimate conditions.”' 

The coast-line of Great Briuin is broken up by numerous I 
inlets, so that no part of the country is more than 100 km. from 
navigable water or more than 160 km. from the sea. The 
nearness of the coast, on both sides, places a manufacturing 
region within easy reach of many markets. The seas surround- 
ing the British Isles are everywhere shallow — usually less than 
300 feet, because the islands lie on the continental shelf. These 
shallow waters provide excellent fishing grounds as well as 
breeding ground for the fish. The North Atlantic current 
spreads out over the shelf and its ameliorating effect on the 
air is thus magnified. The effect of tidal movement is increas- 
ed by the shallowness of the water, which gives the benefit of 
high tides in flooding the harbours, keeping them free from 
silt and waste and bringing ships far up the estuaries. 

The situation of the country is very important. The 
English Channel has separated the country from the Continent. 
The country is, on the other hand, very near to Europe for 
the purpose of commerce, and, on the other hand, it is quite 
distant from Europe from the point of view of invasion by any 
European power by land or sea, although it does not enjoy 
equal immunity from aerial attacks. The country is, more- 
over, situated in the centre of the “land hemisphere” which 
has enabled her to maintain commercial and cultural contacts 
with the advanced as well as densely populated countries. The 
great industrial countries of the Continent — Germany, France 
and Belgium — ^face her eastern and southern coasts while the 
U.S.A. can be easily approached by the Atlantic Ocean. 

The countiy is very fortunate in having large deposits of 
coal and iron. Coal is of superior quality and is found close 
to iron-fields. All the principal industries of Great Britain are 
m<»e or less localised near the coal-fields. Chalk, slate, tin 
.and day are also found in small quantities. The livds of the 
Khagd^ are of little use for navigation; but tbeit 
ate Importam for shilling. 
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Eoonoiiiie md Honuui F*clats ni U.K.*s Grow& 

The rapid commercial and industrial prc^ess .of U.K. is 
the result of certain forces. First, the essential political stabir 
lity of the country’s democratic parliamentary Government 
made industrial progress rapid. Secondly, the temperament, 
character and industry of her people are her strength. The 
industrial output per head of her population is one of the 
highest in the world. Great Britain is even today the tradi* 
^tional home of outstanding technical achievement. Because 
; of the industrial skill of her people, she enjoys world-wide 
ireputation in the matter of superiority of design in textiles, 
pottery, aero-engines and ships. The spirit of adventure is a 
feature of British character, which cumulatively led to the 
building up of the British empire.* Thirdly, internal com- 
munication is highly developed. Great Britain’s railways serve 
all the great ports of the country. The road-system is also ex- 
cellent, and motor transport handles both passenger and goods 
traffic. The inland waterways are, however, not very impor- 
tant, and they carry about 4 per cent of the traffic handled by 
the railways. Fourthly, the British Commonwealth of Nations 
contains more than 24 per cent of world population and it 
provides an excellent market for her goods as well as a source 
of her imports. Because of the political link with many of 
these countries in the past which were the British colonies or 
dependencies, the economic tie has remained strong even today. 
Fifthly, Britain’s tradition of steamship, her skill in marine 
engineering and in the management of shipping have enabled 
her to provide the greatest contribution to international ship- 
ping. The British ships took the settlers to new countries, 
carried their exports and the imported goods they needed. Bri- 
tain still has the largest merchant fleet in the world. Sixthly, 
English language has spread throughout the globe. Engluh is 
the language in Canada, U.S.A. and the West Indies in North 
America, Australia and New Zealand in Oceania and South 
Africa. During the past century and a hdf, the British rule4 
large areas of Africa and Asia. In many of the new States in 


‘ No single nation since the days ol the Roman Empire had ooMed 
^h a vast empire and carried so great a rettKwaihlUty as did Gteat 
Britain till 1989: 
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these cominestg, English contjhmeis to be a lingua franca, for 
offidsd and commercial purposes. The common language has 
greatly facilitated the growth of commercial relations with the 
United Kingdom. 

Finally, the national character (rf the people in appreciat- 
ing the values and cultures of other nations and yet maint^n- 
ing their own characteristics has not perhaps brought about a 
unity of behaviour in line with other cultures, but her people 
because of their characteristics, always earned respect and un- 
derstanding of the peoples of the Empire. Even today, British 
character has a special meaning to the commonwealth countries, 
and this has greatly facilitated the expansion of British mar- 
kets. In addition to these contributory causes, the free trade 
policy that prevailed in the countr)' in the last century and 
the great mechanical inventions are also to be taken into con- 
sideration. 

She is however facing a number of problems, challenging 
her position in commerce and politics. The high tariff of other 
countries of the world is affecting the trade of the British Isles 
adversely to a great extent. Great Britain is not fortunate as 
the possessor of the essential raw materials of industry. She 
has no doubt the deposits of valuable coal and low-grade iron- 
ore, but these are no longer the only key materials of an in- 
dustrial economy. Indeed, no other great industrial country 
has so few of the raw materials. Petroleum, manganese, tin, 
bauxite, lead, copper, cotton, rubber, jute and oilseeds must 
be imported. Secondly^ the Commonwealth of Nations of 
which Britain is the head is becoming more and more a very 
loose and uncertain organisation in terms of economic strength 
to Britain. The dearness of land arising from the density of 
population and the great development industry, high wages 
^ the labourers and the deficiency of water-piower are also 
giving anxiety to the British industrialists. Finally, the tech- 
nihlO!gkal and human resource of the U.S.A., West Germany 
and Japan have made them very strong as competitors of 

PofnlBtion ; The United Kingdom is a very densely popu- 
lated (XHintry. The estimated total population ci the United 
Ikingdom in 1970 was 56 millions. It had increased by over 
$ millions since 1944. 
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Tli£ aveiage density of population in U.K. is 224 par 
C[uare km. With the exception of Belgium, Netherlands and 
Vest Germany this is the highest density of population re- 
orded for any country in Europe. 

Northern England and South Wales are the centres ttf the 
lensest population, because these are the industrial, areas. B.e» 
ently population in Southern En^^and, particularly in the 
uburbs of London, has increased with great rapidity. Lanca* 
[lire, Glamorgan, Warwickshire, Durham and Staffordshire 
lave more than 600 people per squture km. The industrial 
ctivities of these regions attracted people from other parts of 
he country. The agricultural districts of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
jncolnshire and Cambridge contain less than 500 people per 
quare mile. The mountainous districts are all sparsely popu- 
ated. The pressure of population has never been acute in 
Britain as it has colonies where her people can migrate for 
ettlement. 

A fairly large number of people leave the country every 
ear to settle outside. There are both push and pull factors 
ni this regard. The weather and overcrowding and the aiti- 
al employment situation in U.K. are the three broad push 
actors. The employment opportunities, more money, better 
iving conditions and “wanting the British” attitude in Austra* 
ia and New Zealand are some of the pull factors. Moreover, 
Australia, Canada and New Zealand, have people of Anglo* 
iaxon stock either in a majority or in a sizeable minority who 
lave common language and common institutions. Naturally, 
he British immigrants settle in these countries more easily 
han others who come from the continent of Europe. 

Mining : The two most useful minerals— coal and iitm — 
ire found in close proximity. The British coal mining indus> 
ry has been in existence for over SOO years. Coal is found 
hroughout the country in large quantities ; in the annual pro- 
luction of coal Great Britain occupies the third place in the 
vorld being surpassed by U.SJl. and U.S.SJI. The British 
:oal-beds are of the carboniferous age and contain coal latu* 
ninous quality. The value trf several of the British coal^ie^ 
s enhanced by their doseness to the sea. Coal is the princi^ 
argo of the coastal trade and forms one*third <d the totaL 
rhe quality of British coal is fairly good. The workatde eoad 
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reserves arc estimated at 100,000 million tons and should last 
400 to 500 years at current rate of consumption. 

« Coal mining is very -important in the national economy of 
the country as it supplies seven-eighths of the power required 
in industries. It employs nearly one million people, and about 
lottr millions of the population of the country are directly de- 
pendent on it. Coal mining accounts for 90 per cent of the 
value of the total mineral output of the country. Each major 
coalfield is an important industrial area. Coal is also important 
in British export trade accounting for over 5 per cent of the 
total value the country’s exports. 

The principal coal-fields of the United Kingdom are the 
following: 

(i) The Pennine Range. 

Northumberland and Durham ; York, Derby and Notting- 
ham : South Lancashire ; and North Staffordshire. 

(ii) The Midland Plain. 

Warwickshire ; South Staffordshire ; Leicestershire. 

(iii) The Welsh Mountains. 

North Wales and South Wales. 

(iv) The Midland Valley of Scotland. 

Ayreshire and Clyde. 

Small coalfields are also found in Bristol, Edinburgh and 
Kilkenny in Ireland. 


PRcmucnoN and Consumption of Coal 



(In million tons) 
1958 

I960 

1967 

1970 

Cod output 

... 215.8 

193.6 

175 

153 

Inland Consumption 

... 202.7 

196.7 

170 

140 

Expmt & bunkers 

4.9 

5.5 ~ 

2.4 

3.5 


Thus it will be observed that from 1956 onward there has 
been a gradual decline in the volume of internal consumption 
cf coal in UJK.. The pause in the expumon ^ industrkd pro- 
ductkm, the growing competition from fuel oil and inareasing 
efficiency in die use of coal are the f actcnrs that led to the dedine- 
Before the Wcnid War 11, the productimi was so raised that 
afaom p.c it was available for expmt. In 1989, UJL ex* 
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ported 46 million tons trf coal out o£ 228 million tons produced^ 
It came down to 14 million tons in 1955, 4 million tons in 1958, 
and 3 million tons in 1969. 

In 1970, the inland consumption of coal in U.K. was 140 
million tons. The principal users were power station (78 m), 
domestic (21 m), coke ovens (25 m), gas works (6 m), cement 
(4 m), and chemicals (4 m). 

Factors responsible for the decline of the coal exports : 
(i) The high price of British coal. As most of the easily acces- 
sible coal-fields have been mined, the workings have now follow- 
ed the coal structures deep and far underground. The organised 
coal mining industry has been in existence for over 300 years. 
Naturally many of the best seams of coal are now worked out. 
Every coal mine has become deeper with thinner seams which 
demands a high level of investment. Thus the cost of produc- 
tion has gone up. Because of the ease with which coal is mined, 
the U.SA. is putting cheaper coal in the markets, (ii) The 
rapid development of hydro-electricity. France, Italy, Sweden 
and other former customers have developed hydro-electric 
power. (i«) The discoveries of new fields. Australia and Natal 
— once large importers — ^have discovered many new coal-fields. 
|(ir/) Despite the rise in coal production, a higher output has in- 
I creased the coal consumption in Britain. 

The York, Derby and Nottingham coal-field is about 62 
km long and 30 km wide. This area is responsible for more 
than 40 p.c. of the country’s output of coal. This coal-field is 
within easy reach of the iron deposits. Nearness to sea has 
helped the growth of export trade. Scandinavia, Denmark and 
the Baltic States import coal from this area. The woollen 
industries of the West Riding and the iron and steel industties 
Sheffield are particularly associated with this coal-field. The 
[cotton industry is primarily important in the South Lancashire 
tcoal-field. 

I The Midland coal-field came into fa’oihihence becahsc of 
Khe iron and steel industry. The fortune of the industry in the 
“area is therefore associate with the steel industry whose prog- 
■^ess or decline has impact on coal output. Normally, these fieltiht 
ontribute 11' per cent of the U.K.*s total coal. 
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The Ayreskire coal-field of Scotland rains coal mostly for 
export. The Clyde estuary does not actually possess coal, but 
it can very amveniendy use the Lanarkshire coal. The great 
dlip-boilding industry of the Qyde basin is based on the Lanark- 
shire coal and iron. The area raises about 14 p.c. of U.K. coal. 
The South Wales coal-field is known for the quality of its coal. 
It is particulariy important for steamships and for export. This 
area contributes about 16 p.c. of the total output of the country. 

In July 1946, the Coal Industry NationaKsation Act tvas 
passed to bring the coal mining industry into public ownership 
and control. On the 1st January 1947, the coal mining industry 
and certain associated activities passed into the control of 
National Coal Board whose duty it is to secure the ^ient 
development oi the coal-mining industry and to make supplies 
cd coal available in quantities and at prices which seem best 
calculated to further the public interest. The National Coal 
Board has brought about reorganisation and development of 
collieries and also more mechanisation in cutting, loading and 
handling. As a measure to meet the problem of fallii^ demand 
for coal, the Board has schemes for reducing open-cast produc- 
tion and closing uneconomic pits. The numl^r National 
Coal Board mines in 1967 prt^ucing coal was 438. 

Great Britain is the birthplace of the modem iron industry. 
Her deposits of iron ore which are quite considerable are, how- 
ever, of low grade. In 1970, she raised 12 million tons of iroi 
ore. The principal iron-ore centres are (a) in the Clevelanc 
Hills; (b) at Scunthorpe and Fordingham in Lincolnshire 
(c) at Corby and Kettering in Northamptonshire ; and (d) neai 
Banbury in North Oxfor^hire. The supplies of South Wale: 
iron ore have been nearly exhausted and the iron and steel in 
di^ry of this area now depends on Spain and France i(s iror 
ore. The most important iron ore fidd lies in South-East 
land. The iron fields of the U.K. can meet only 50 p.c. irf ho 
requirements of the metal industry. Many of the mines whkt 
pdded very rich orm are ;dmost eidiausted, and the- easil] 
accessible or ores require a considerate outlay to provid< 
fud fco smeltii^. Therdore, Britain finds it ecmtanical t< 
impmt tidt ores fxom Sweden, Spain, France, BmQ, Nottl 
Africa, and Newfonndland. This imported me is .omaaaS! 
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haematite. She imports about 18 million tons of iron ore every 
year. In 1967, it was 16 million tons. 

The other minerals found in the country are lead, zimt, 
copper and tin. Limestone, chalk, granite, slates and salt are 
also quarried. Quarrying is an important occupation in Corn- 
wall, Devon, Somerset, Wales and the Cambrian peninsula. At 
one time tin was the most important mineral of England ; now 
ii is almost exhausted. Although the country is totally deficient 
in manganese, chrome ore, petroleum, tungsten, aluminium, 
i nickel and copper, their supplies into the country do not entail 
difficulties in view of their availability in the Commonwealth 
countries. So long her ties with Commonwealth countries re- 
main strong, her deficiency in respect of many minerals will not 
affect her economy. 

Agricnlture t The British Isles is a great manufacturing 
country, yet the farming activities of its people occupy an im- 
portant place in the national economy. About 4 per cent of 
the total population are engaged in agricultural occupations. 
There are a little more than half a million agricultural holdings 
of varying sizes. About 50 p.c. of the total holdings are under 
16 hectares in size, 18 p.c. are over 38 hectares and 30 p.c. over 
100 hectares. Thus U.K. has the largest area of agricultural 
land per worker of any European country. The proportion of 
labour force, however, in agriculture is lower than in any other 
country. The causes of the drift from the land are the low 
wages and general working conditions. 

Soil and climatic conditions determine the variation in the 
types of farming. Arable farming is confined to the eastern 
half of England, while the western half of England is known 
for dairy farming, Wheat, barley, oats, sugar beet and fruits 
are cultivated in those parts where climatic conditions are suit- 
able. In Eastern England the geographical conditions are ex- 
ceptionally favourable to the growth of such produce. Summer* 
are hot,, ahd, therefore, wheat is cultivated in Lincedn, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, , Essex, and Bedfordshire. Barley requires condititms 
similar to those for wheat, so it is also cultivated in the easttim 
plains. Oafs are raised in the eastern plains of Sendand and 
in the lowland areas eff Northern Ireland. Sugar beet is cidti* 
vated in (i) the wheat lands of Eastern England, (0} Nortiti 
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Shropshire and the neighboaring countries, (iii) Fifeshire, and, 
(n/) the valley of the river Barrow in south-east Ireland. 

The yields oi agricultural crops per hectare compare very 
favouraUy with those having the highest yield in the world. 

Yisu> IN TERMS OF 100 KG PER HECTARE, 1968 




U.K. 

World average 

Wheat 


... 43 

18 

Rye 


... 29 

14 

Barley 

... 

... 38 

18 

Oats 

... 

... 34 

16 

Sugar beet 


... 375 

295 


For nearly a century, she has been far and away the great- 
est importer of food in the world. The post-war world food 
shortage however has made it necessary for U.K. to maintain a 
high level of production of grains and other crops for home 
consumption. About half the food that Britain consumes today 
i.s home-grown compared with about one-third before the war. 
This increase in output has become possible through better 
management of land, improved techniques and the application 
<rf greater scientific knowledge and research. There has been 
great progress in mchanisation. Britain has the great tractor 
density — 1 tractor to 38|- acres — ^in the world. 

Livestodk : Cattle are reared in every part of the United 
Kingdom and, in 1969, its number was 12 millions. They are 
mostly domesticated for their milk, meat and hides. The dairy 
industry is important in the following regions: 

(i) Cornwall, Devon and Somerset: Cheese and cream are 
made here. 

(it) Welsh lowlands : Milk and cheese are produced for the 
dense population of the South-Wales coal-fidd. 

(iii) Cheshire : It is the most important dairying area in 
England. Cheese and milk are important produces. 
(h) Tlie vales of Oxford and Aylesbury. Milk is sent to 
lA>nd(m from here. 

?■ ^^) Irdand is particularly noted for dairying is W* 
ried on in the plains of the south-west and fei 
north. ‘ , 
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Berft veal,' muu<m and pork are the livestock production. 

At one time En^and was a great sheep^rearing country and 
the prosperity of the country depended on the animal industry. 
But today this industry is neglected and is carried on in those 
parts where either agriculture is unsuitable or population is 
sparse. Even then, the U.K. contains more sheep than New 
i^aland. In 1969, the number of sheep was 29 millions. The 
principal sheep-rearing areas are the following: — 

(1) The Pennines ; (2) the 'Welsh mountains ; (3) highlands 
of Scotland ; (4) Ireland. 

U.K. has always been noted for the export of pedigree live- 
stock, in particular the beef cattle. 

Hie Fishing Industry t' The fishing industry is one of 
the greatest of the British industries. The shallow waters of the 
continental shelf are the feeding grounds of a great variety of 
fish ; so the fishing industry has prospered. The sources of fish 
in U.K. are (a) the distant waters of Iceland, Greenland, the 
north coast of Norway and the Barents Sea ; (6) the middle water 
grounds around the Faroe Islands and (c) the near water grounds 
in the North Sea, the Irish Sea and the coastal areas around 
Britain. The chief means of catching sea-fish are by the use of 
nets — trawl, seine, drift and ring — and by lining. Haddock, 
herring, cod and mackerel are the principal catches of the North 
Sea, and the ports engaged in this industry are Wick, Aberdeen, 
Peterhead, Stonehaven, Hull, Grimsby and Yarmouth. In the 
English Channel, near Cornwall, pilchard is caught. 

Grimsby, on the Humber, has a world-wide reputation for 
the extent and value of its fisheries in northern waters, Iceland, 
Faroes and the North Sea. The neighbouring Humber port of 
Hull concentrates on the distant water &heries. Hull normally 
produces the biggest aggregate catch trf fish in Britain, mainly 
cod and haddock. Aberdeen is the third British port. Fleet- 
wood in Lancashire owes its importance to its unique position 
in relation to the western fishing grounds, and it is also n^ar 
big industrial and coal-producing areas. A major part ol its 

' Britain’s fishiiw industry falls into two main divisions : 

(«) Demersal fish which live on or near the sea-bed, e.g. cod, %tad- 
dock, turbot, etc. ; (b) pelt^c fish which live in tlw intermediate WtU;^ 
or near the surface, e.g. herring, mackerel etc. All fishing ground^ 
other Utah Britiih coastal waters axe regarded as high seas, and thece- 
fore (^»en to shifM of any natkoi. , 
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catch is hake, but cod and haddock adso form a large proportion 
nowadays. 

The production of fish has- remained more or less the same 
over the last decade. In 1955, it was a little above 1 million 
tons, and in 1970, it was a little less. Grimsby and Billingsgate 
(in London) are the two great fish markets of Great Britain. 

The rivers of Great Britain supply salmon, trout and eels. 
In Scotland and Northern Ireland, fixed nets are used along 
the coast, and sweep nets in the rivers and estuaries. 

The British fishing fleet is home-based. The trawlers steam 
out from ports for North AdantiC for ten days or so and then 
return unlike Japanese whose fleet stay away from home for 
a year and freeze the catches. The British fishing industry never 
has cared to seize the opportunity for world-wide fishing pre- 
sented by the existence of the Commonwealth. But Japan 
uses local facilities or helps the local fishing industry in Tanzania. 
Ghana and India. The best known fish development project in 
India is receiving Norwegian assistance. 

Manafacturing Industries and Indostrud Regions 

The United Kingdom's manufacturing industries provide 
a wide range of products many of which play a major role in 
world trade. Her industries are mainly concerned with pro- 
duction of iron and steel goods, textiles and chemicals. From 
the point of view of production and export, metals and metal 
products are the most important, followed by textiles and 
diemicals. 

'The British manufacturing industries are mostly on or near 
die coal-fields. Of late, other areas have developed industries 
tvith the use of electric power. The post-war industries include 
the production of agricultural machinery and oil refineries. 

OiM <rf the most serious problems of British manufacturing 
industries is the competition from other countries in the world 
miaikea. There is no unit of industry in U.K. today whose 
exports can account for more than 29 p.c of its total products. 
The deveduation of sterling in November 1967 wss brought 
about to act as a titimidant on industry mainly throu^ hicreascd 
export opportunicies in the diort run, and in the long^ t)*® 
ttumugh increased import substitution and industrial javestment. 
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The devaluation ha» reduced British costs in otport markets 
by 14 p.c. But the export industry has lost the benefit of expmt 
rebate upto 3 p.c. Also, there has been a rise upto 17 px. in the 
cost of imported raw materials. 


Cotton Min Industry 

The cotton industry has been localised mainly in Lancashire 
'id the adjoining areas. 85 per cent of the workers engaged in 
le cotton industry are to be 
>und in Lancashire, 

Iheshire, and Derbyshire, 
lost of the remainder are 
1 the West Riding and Scot- 
ind. 

The localisation of this 
ndustry in Lancashire 
)llows mainly from geo- 
aphical causes. The spin- 
ing of cotton demands a 
loist climate, otherwise the 
iread breaks. The moist 
esterlies give Lancashire 
le necessary degree of hu- 
lidity for spinning. Second- 
f, Lancashire faces 
. m e r i c a n ports, thus 
icilitating the import of raw 
)tton. Thirdly, the presence of coal, limestone and water* 
ower was important in the early 19th century, when the factory 
age of industrial development was on its way. Fourthly, 
le existence of a first class port in Liverpool is another great 
dvantage. The inherent skill of generations of operatives, the 
umber of inventions of machiimry for cotton manufactures in 
ancashire, and the foresight and initiative of those dtimns 
ho carried out the scheme of the Manchester ship canal are 
le other vital factors whidi contributed to the growth of the 
3uth Lancashire cotton indi»lry. The production wdVt^ 
oth in 1969 was WS iniiUHm yd»b. . 





Fig. No. 63. The cotton manufac- 
turing towns of South Lancashire 
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Lancashire toynu^may be divided, into two classes according 
to their activities. Towns on the northern side (Preston, Black- 
bum and Bomley) are engaged in weaving. The southern towns 
spwialise in spinning. Rochdale, Oldham, Bolton and Bury are 
the spinning towns around Manchester. The Lancashire industry 
depends mainly on its export trade, 80 per cent of the produce 
beii^ exported. 

There are also some noted centres in Scotland, among which 
Glasgow and Paisley are important. Paisley has specialised in 
the mantifacture of thread. Glasgow had all the natural 
advantages of Lancashire, but the progress of iron and steel 
industries caused industrial development to move along other 
lines. 

Great Britain cannot produce raw cotton. She brings this 
raw material from (i) U.S.A., (ii) India, (Hi) U.A.R., (iv) Peru, 
(v) the Sudan and (vt) Brazil. Lancashire is specializing more 
and more in the production of fine quality cotton goods. The 
U.S.A. supplies about 40 p.c. of her raw cotton requirements, 
followed by Brazil, 25 p.c. 

The principal customers of British cotton goods are Australia ' 
the Union of South Africa and West Africa. Great Britain ah 
impmts considerable quantities of cotton goods from Japar 
France, Germany and Switzerland. 

IVeaent Poution 

Lancashire had virtual control over the world cotton marke 
till 1921. Since then she has fallen from that enviable position 
Competition of Japan, India and the U.S.A. has taken much < 
her Eastern markets. Besides, many countries of Asia whid 
previously used to import Lancashire cotton piece-goods, have 
set op their own textile industry and imposed import restriction 
Japan manufactures cotton goods at a price far cheaper that 
what is done by Lancashire. Cheap and ^cient labour, nearness 
to vast markets in south-east Asia and tariff policy are the advaa 
ta^us factors on the side of Japan. The intensity of compel 
tion in bringing the dedine (ff Brltidi cotton exports cao ^ 

, realised frtan the foct that her expmrts came do^ to about ^ 
million square ymds iii 1967 from 4,090 millitm sq. yj^sin 
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V vigorous drive for quality and ^Sdency has been pressed 
>rward by the industry with support and assistance firam the 
nremment. Both in the production of high-quality doth and in 
;aper varieties she has lost much ground in competition with 
idia, Japan, France, Italy and U.S.A. It is extremely doubtful 
he will ever be able to regain the trade she has lost, and 
lat is more, she may not be able to keep all the trade that she 
ill holds. The futiure of Lancashire will depend to a great 
ent on the ability to retain a share of the trade in high-quality 
jtton provided she can maintain a reasonable price level. The 
joduction of new finishes for cotton goods with drip-dry, 
2 ase resisting and other properties have helped to widen the 
irkets of the industry in recent times. However, the fuU 
vantage of the improvements in the textile industry can come 
lit if prices of raw cotton imported remain reasonable. In 
ct, fluctuationsnn raw cotton prices are causing great anxieties 
British cotton textile industry. 

Man-made fibres like rayon, nylon, terylene, fibrolene and 
urtelle are being manufactured extensively. Often these m^- 
ade fibres are being blended with cotton to produce fabrics 
d garments with moisture absorbent, hard wearing, drip-dry 
d crease-resisting properties. Midlands, Lancashire, South 
ales and Yorkshire are the areas of production. The produc- 
n of man-made fibre in 1969 was 1221 million lbs. 

Iron and Steel Industries. Great Britain has long been a 
•jor producer of iron and steel. The application of coal to the 
el ting of iron ore was pioneered by Britain from the seven- 
nth century onward. By the second half of the nineteenth 
itury she made great expansion in steel production. 

Iron and Sized Production in U.K. 


(In million tons) 




Pig iron 

Crude 

Steel 

Home 

consomptioa. 

1963 


... 15 

23 

19 

1964 


... 17 

25.8 

23 

1965 

< * * 

. ... 17 

27 

23 

1969 


... 16 

26 

21 

1970 


... 17 

28 

24:' ■■ 

I— SB' 
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The existence of local coal and iron in close proximity most- 
ly accounts for the growth of iron and steel centres in the coun- 
try. By an Act in 1953, an Iron and Sted Board has been set up 
to exercise a general supervision over the iron and steel indwtry 
with a view to promoting an efficient, economic and adequate 
supply of iron and steel products under competitive conditions. | 
The Board has power to fix maximum prices for British steci 
products. Closely allied to steel production are mechanical and 
electrical engineering. Machine tools, textile machinery, loco- 
motives, agricultural machinery and office equipment are the 
chidE products of mechanical engineering in U.K. The total 
value of these five products is enough to pay for all the import- 
ed metal ore. Equally powerful is the existence of electrical engi- 
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ring. The electric telegraph, submarine telegraphy, the tele- 
»ne, use of electricity for lighting, production of heavy dec- 
al engineering equipment for generating plant and industrial 
poses, electronics (radio, tdevision and radar) and the 
king of electrical appliances like irons, heaters and washing 
r,hines — ^all have made electrical engineering a very powerful 
ustry in U.K. There are five important steel areas in the 
ited Kingdom. 

The Producing Regions 

The Black Country has become the chief iron and steel- 
ducing area of Britain. The important centres are Birmin- 
im, Coventry, Dudley and Redditch, each of which has deve- 
cd specialisation ; e.g., Birmingham in the production of 
tors, cycles, railway equipment, machine tools, electrical 
)aratus and brassware ; Coventry in cars and cydes ; Redditch 
needles ; and Dudley in chains. 

In North-east Coast — The Tyne, Wear and Tees region — 
5-side is the chief iron-smelting centre. Other towns are 
rtlepool, Middlesborough and Darlington. In Newcastle 
ps of modern design are built. Cargo boats are built at 
iderland. Swansea and Llanelly are the two chief iron and 
centres in South Wales. 

I The British steel industry uses about 50 p.c. of the iron ore 
abroad. Since the world production of iron ore has not 
ivn any decline, and since its prices have not fluctuated much, 
recent devaluation should give an advantage to the exporters 
iteel. U.K. exports finished steel products to the extent of 
ut 3.5 m tons annually. 

[ The British steel industry is divided into private sector 
public sector. The British Steel Corporation which re- 
gents the public sector accounts for over 90 px. of U.K.’8 
put of crude steel. 

I The automobile mdustry of U.K. witnessed tremendous 
P'ess in recent years. In 1970, U.K. manufketured 1.6 million 

( and 455,000 commercial vdiides as against the total vehicles 
alf a million in 1948. The industry is li^ily amcentrated 
he West Midlands (CJoventry and Binninghtun), Owatt* 
don, Bedfordshire, Oxfoidshire and Northamptonshlze ana 
Lancashire. . 
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U.K, is a large exporter of motor vehicles in the world. The 
chief markets are the U.S.A*> Canada and Australia. "Ani 
interesting point about the export of vehicles is the degree to 
which assembly is now being carried out in the countries to 
which they are sent." In the matter of sports car, the U.K. k 
the leading exporter in the world. The British sports cars are 
very popular both in Europe and the U.S.A. 

Ship-building is one of the principal industries of the 
United Kingdom. For centuries, Britain has been one of* the 
most important ship-builders of the world. The geographical 
position of the ship-building industry in any country is deter* 
mined by two main requirements. These are; (a) a navigable 
river with easy access to the sea for launching purposes ; (6) 
easily available supplies of the main building materials. If 
there is any change in the principle of building material, the 
geographical location of the industry may also change. Thi 
has, in fact, happened in Britain in the last century and a hall 
In the early days of ship-building, vessels were made of wood 
The ship-building was carried on in those estuaries and harbouri 
where local supplies of wood were available or where condition 
were present for importing timber. One of the chief centres 
was the Thames. The change from wood to iron as the material 
for ship-building in the middle of the nineteenth century shifta 
the industry to centres dose to iron and steel production. Thi 
reasons for the growth and success of the industry in Britar 
are the following: 

(a) deep tidal estuaries permitting a river to have ca« 

access to the sea for launching; 

(b) coal-fields, with steel industries near the estuaries 

(c) the increasing demand for ships. 

The ship-building industry of the UnitedTlingdom is 
concentrated in five prindpal regions: 

(a) The North-East coast (rivers Tyne, Wear and TeH 

(h) the Qyde in Scotland 

(r) Belfast in Nmrthem Ireland 

(d) Birkenhead on the north-west of England 

(e) Barrow-ha^Fnmess. ' 

Till 19$$, fifty per cent the world's new tonnage was faunj 
ed by Britain. Since then, the proportion has come down thouffi 
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he total output from the British shipyards has been the same, 
n 1969, the new tonnage launched accounted for hardly 12 px. 

)f the world's total. Also, Japan has now taken the first place 
vith about 35 p.c. of the world total. 

London was the chief centre of the ship-building industry 
)efore the advent of iron. The building of ships on the Thames 
3 as become uneconomic because of the high cost of bringing 
:uel and steel from the distant centres of production. This 
industry on the Thames died out slowly and the last big vessel 
vas built in 1911. But London has an extensive ship-repairing 
ndustry. 

The shipbuilding industry is an outstanding example of 
furplus capacity. Because of higher prices as compared to 
Japanese ships, the British ships have less demand in the world 
larket Devaluation has brought down shipyard prices of 
ritain almost equal to those of Japan. Full benefit from 
evaluation, however, is not being felt on account of higher 
eel prices. 

The Woollen Industry : Prior to Industrial Revolution, 
ritain had a number of wool making centres throughout the 
auntry. With Industrial Revolution, most centres disappeared 
jccept Yorkshire which succeeded in retaining and further 
rengthening its position because of the local supplies of coal 
nd iron ore and least resistance from weavers and spinners 
gainst mechanisation in the woollen industry. 

The main sources of supply are Australia and South Africa 
fine grade wools for worsted suitings, and New Zealand and 
!)uth America for cross-bred, used mostly in woollen doth, 
veeds and carpets. The raw material element in a piece of 
loth ranges from 36 to 40 p.c. of the total cost. The wool 
^dustry exports between 25 and 30 p.c. of the total output, 
valuation of 1967 should increase the export. 

There are four woollen manufacturing areas in Britain with 
ladership by Yorkshire. These are the West Riding of York- 
We, the west of England, the Tweed valleys in Scotland and 
Bicester. The U.K. production of woven woollen fabrics is 
3ut 260 million square metres. 

The Lfenther industry t)f Great Britain is the third largest 
lather industry in the world. The industry is marked by a 
pry high degree df speddisatjon. Its standards of quality are 
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exact and are accepted drroughout the world. U.K. is thej 
world’s leading otporter of leather and leather goods. About 8; 
to 10 million lamb-skins, a much -smaller number of calf-skins, 
some two and a quarter million cattle hides and a few horse 
and bull hides are normally available each year from domestic] 
stock. About one-third of the total raw material needed is 
thus obtained. The rest is imported. India is the largest single 
supplier of goat-skins. The leather centres are London, Bristol, 
Liverpool and Glasgow. The British leather industry engages 
about 183,000 workers. The chief centre of heavy leather in 
England is in the South Lancashire district which extends from 
Liverpool to beyond Manchester. There are also heavy leathei 
centres in Yorkshire, Essex,- Kent and Surrey. Light leather 
centres are widely distributed. Britain is the world’s largest 
maker of both leather and leather footwear. 

Other industries include aircraft manufacture, electrical 
and mechanical engineering, chemicals, glasswares, silk, jute and 
artificial silk. Great Britain is an important manufacturer of 
heavy chemicals as she has an abundant supply (rf chemical salt 
Chemicals and glasswares are manufactured in South Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire where salt deposits are availalde. Midland 
towns are important for leather industries. Jute is manufac- 
tured at Dundee. 

Tran^ort. Great Britain has one of the most intensive 
railway systems in the world. The main line system has been 
geographically divided into six main regions: (i) London Mid- 
land Region, (it) Western Region, (Hi) Southern Region, (iv) 
Eastern Region, (v) North Eastern Region and (vi) Scottish 
Region. The railway system is owned and managed by a public 
authority known as the British Railways Board. In 1967, total 
railway traffic amounted to 201 million tons, comprisir^ coal 
and coke 122 million tons and iron and steel ^6 million tons. 
Most rail road traction is by steam locomotives, but diesd and 
die-electric are increasingly used for shunting purposes. Elec- 
tricity is also used for passenger traffic, particularly in the South- 
ern Region, and a new electric system for all classes of traf^ 
was opened across the Pennines in 1952.* In 1968, about 13,200 
route miles were open to traffic. 

*Of late, the British raUways have been adversdy aSfected bf 
t»inpetitioa of airways. Passer^ traffic between London and 'Scotland 
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No country has a greater km* of rands than U.K.* in pro- 
portion to size. There are over S km of public highway for 
every two square km of territory, making a total of 260,000 km 
of road. “If there are more roads in Britain than in any other 
area of comparable size, there is also a greater density of motor 
per mile than in any other.” 

The main inland waterway routes in England and Wales 
stretch from the major estuaries of the Humber, Mersey, Thames 
\ and Severn and converge on the Midlands, which are served by 
\a network of canals. There are also important routes between 
the Humber, the Trent and the Mersey. The chief canals are 
Lancashire Canal, Leeds and Liverpool Canal, Manchester Ship 
Canal, Lee Navigation, Trent Navigation and Shefl&eld and South 
Yorkshire Canal. In Scotland, the most notable canal is the 
Caledonian, joining Inverness in the north-east with Fort 
William in the west. There are approximately 2,500 miles at 
navigable canals and locked river navigations in Great Britain. 

Civil aviation in U.K. is run as a nationalised service. There 
arc 100 aerodromes in U.K. under civil control. The main air- 
ports are London, Prestwick, Belfast, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Glasgow. The London airport (about 14 miles 
west of London) has been developed as an international civil 
airport. 

In 1969, the U.K. airways had 256 million km flown, 15,358 
million passenger km, 524 million cargo tons km and 82 million 
mail ton km. 

The air services are operated by two Corporations — ^British 
Overseas Airways Corporation and the British European Air- 
ways Corporation. The B.O.A.C, (with British South American 
Airways now merged into BOAC) operates the (i) North and 
South Atlantic, (ii) West, East and South Africa, (Hi) Middle 
East, Pakistan, India, Ceylon and Burma, (iv) the Far East and 
Australia. B.E.A.C. covers the Continent of Europe and the 
Mediterranean. It also operates internal services within the 
U.K. 

Foreign Trade and Commerce of Great Britain s The loca** 
don of the British Isles in the angle formed by the coasts off 

is already shared by the airways to the extent of SO per oent.^ Also, 
airfares arc very competitive. Unless railways are sure Of retaiimi^ a 
J^nain minimtim percentage of tralhc, further modernisatioiis are 
to place; 
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Spain and France and ol the low countries. Germany and Scan- 
dinavia gives her a nodal point for trade and communication 
between Western Europe and the Mediterranean countries, 
Africa, Asia and America. British overseas markets and sources 
of supply are world-wide. Britain has a little under 10 px. of 
the industrial capacity of the western world. She controls, how- 
ever, about 19 px. of the international trade in manufactured 
goods. At present the United Kingdom ranks second to the 
U.S.A. in total value of world trade. Her trade is all sea-borne. 
The predominance of imports over exports is the most peculiai 
feature of British Commerce. Great Britain is a great leading 
country* She gives services in banking, insurance, shipping and 
investments. These are generally known as "invisible exports ”. 
When one ukes into account the figiurc of earnings from these 
invisible exports, one will find that Britain has undoubtedly a 
favourable balance of trade. The two aspects of her export 
trade are— (1) the exportation of the products of British indus- 
tries and (2) the re-exportation of imported goods in substan- 
tially unchanged forms. The first includes the products of 
British soil, mines, forests, fisheries and factories ; the second 
includes sudi commodities as rubber, tea, wool and vegetable oil. 

Volume of Export 


(In £ million) 



British Produce 

Expmrts erf Total 

foreign produce 

1960 

... 3,554 

141 3,659 

1962 

... 3,791 

157 3,948 

1967 

... 5,025 

184 5,210 

1969 

... 7,039 

295 8,315 

1970 

— 

- .. 9,051 


Value of Imports anb 

Exports 


(1 million U.S. Dollars) 


Total Imports 

Total Estpoits 

1%2 

12,516 

10,938 

1965 

16,619 

13328 

1968 

18,409 

1433$ 

1969 

19,336 

16390 
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For imports and exports, the commodities are classified as 
(i) food and live animals, (it) crude materials inedible except 
fuel, (tit) mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials, (tv) 
animal and vegetable oils and fats, (v) chemicals, (vi) manu- 
factured goods classified chiefly by material, (vii) machin ery 
and transport equipment, and (viii) miscellaneous manufactur- 
e|d articles. 

\ Pattern of British Sales 

(Million $) 



1961 

1966 

1968 

1969 

U.S.A. 

... 930 

1,750 

2,100 

2,080 

South Africa 

955 

550 

630 

690 

Asia 

... 1,680 

1,780 

1,750 

1,990 

Canada 

62 

600 

620 

720 

West Europe 

... 3,860 

5.820 

6,070 

7.240 


The manufactured goods and machinery and transport 
accounted for three-fifths of the total exports in 1967. The 
important articles are textiles, iron and steel and machinery. 

Hie Inqiiortant Commercisd and fasdostrial 
Centres and Ports 

There arc over 300 ports in U.K. of which 10 ports handle 
more than 60 p.c. of the foreign and coastal trade of the 
country. These ports are London, Southampton, Liverpool, 
Tyne ports, Glasgow, Belfast, Hull, Swansea, Bristol and 
Middlesborou^. 

London is situated on both banks of the river Thames, at 
the head of its ocean navigation. London is the capital of the 
United Kingdom and the largest city in the world ; it is also 
the world’s greatest sea-port and financial centre. The imports 
of London are much greater than the exports, because it is 
the distributing centre for the whtfie Kingdom. Tea and 
other products from the East and wod from Australian 
colonies find their chi^ European market in Lcmdon. The 
port of London handles more tonnage annually than any other 
port in the world except New Vodt. Birmingham is the owtt* 
oioricial and industrial centre of the Midlands. Xt ipeaaktws 
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more particularly in small metal goods of all kinds^^-steel pens, 
swords, guns, brass-work, and the standardised parts of bicycles 
and motor cars. Liverpool is the most important port on the 
west coast of Great Britain. The imports are chiefly raw 
materials and food-stuffs from the U.S.A. Canada, South 
America, West Africa and West Indies (especially cotton, grain, 
oils, paint, animal products, tobacco, etc.). The principal 
exports are manufactured goods of cotton, wool, iron and chemi- 
cals. Manchester is the chief centre of the cotton textile indus- 
try of Lancashire and is known throughout the world as the 
cotton metropolis. Sheffield is the chief centre of the heavy 
steel and cutlery trade. Leeds is the centre of a great trade in 
ready-made clothing, leather and machinery. It commands the 
largest share of the leather and machinery. It commands the 
largest share of the leather trade of the United Kingdom and 
has important soap works and oil refineries. Bristol, near the 
estuary of the Severn, is a very old port. It carries on a 
considerable trade with America, particularly in the import 
of tobacco. It has also a large coastal trade. Hull, situated on 
the Humber estuary, has a busy continental trade especially 
with Hamburg and Bremen. Bradford, in the West Riding of 
Yorks, has become the chief centre of the worsted manufactures. 
Silk, velvet and dye are other products of this place. Southamp- 
ton, on the south coast of England, at the head of a deep land- 
locked inlet, is noted as a terminus for American steamship 
lines. It owes its importance to its double tides and easy access 
from London, Sunderland, at the mouth of the Wear, is the 
most important ship-building centre in England. It has glass- 
works, chemical factories and rope-works. Cardiff, the largest 
town in Wales, carries on an immense coal-trade, sending more 
coal to foreign countries than any other town. It Jhas chemical 
industries, ship-building yards, iron foundries, etc* 

Swansea, the second town of Wales, does a vast trade io 
the smelting of iron, copper, silver, zinc, tin and lead. Bs 
rapidly increasing importance derives largely from the oil which 
it imports and exports for local refineries. Tlie iron ores of 
northern Spain are received here ; the copper ores com^ 
the Str. Settlements and Indonesia. Glasgow, m the river 
Clyde, is the largest city of Scodand. As a port on the western 
coast of Great Britain, it is favourably situated to ioceive 
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materials from America. Gla^w is the centre one the 
busiest industrial areas of the world. Its industries are based 
on shipbuilding and its dependent activities. Its also supplies 
many important markets of the world with steel goods. Edinburg 
is situated on the southern shore of the Firth of Forth in S<^- 
land. It is an educational and distributing city. Dundee, the 
(third city of Scotland, is the chief centre of the jute industry. 

'It is also an important fish market. Aberdeen is the fourth city 
Scotland. The industries and commerce of this port are in 
:t flourishing condition. Woollen clothes and carpets, linen 
sheets, chemicals, machinery and canvas are the leading juroducts. 
[he largest comb factory in the world is established here. 
Belfast is the busiest city of Ireland. It produces linen goods 
and is a shipbuilding centre. Dublin is the capital of Eire, the 
Irish Repubic. The making of poplin, the manufacture of 
biscuits, dyeing, the brewing of beer and the distilling of whisky 
are the principal industries. Limerick has important manufac- 
lures of linen, spirits and liquors. 

Germany 

Politically, the country is divided into two separate political 
Slates— Federal Republic of Germany or West Germany and 
German Democratic Republic or East Germany. The Federal 
Republic has an area of 248348 sq. km. with 60 million popula* 
lion as in December 1970. East Germany has 108,173 km. widh 
17 million population. 

Germany as a country' is characterised by variations in physi- 
cal features. There are three major physical regions in Germany. 
1 he l.owlands are in the north. To the south of the Lowland* 
are the Central German uplands. In the Southern part of the 
country is the mountainous territory, which is a pan of the 
Alpine division of Europe. The physical diversity of Germany 
from Lowlands to minor Alpine ranges has been great signi* 
ficance to the country as diis diversity means that there arc 
different types of spil and different types ot rodb with mineral^ 
Yet, the physical features do not separate one region hrotn 
another or stimulate n^ionalismu 

Germany is a great industrial and commercial cpu»^' 
Many factors-~|diySkal and human— have ctmtributed toward* 
progress, The '^ysiesd faaor* are: (i) sitttatimi of the 
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' country in the heart of the leading, industrial continent, («) 
mineral wealth like coal, iron, potash, zinc, (iii) fertility c4 
land, (tv) perfect waterways, (w) invigorating climate, and 
(vi) forest resources. The industrial expansion in Germany 
really began after 1871, when the German people attained uni- 
fication in the Empire and inaugurated a comprehensive, ro- 
ordinated, national industrial policy. As a result of her victory 
in the Franco-German War, Germany acquired the provinces of 
Alsace and Lorraine. There was further impetus to industrial 
growth when Germany entered upon the role of a world power 
and developed foreign markets successfully. By 1914, Germany 
bi»ranip a great industrial power, next to Britain. She, however, 
lost all her colonies as well as 28,000 square miles of her own 
area as a result of her defeat in the first World War in 1918. 
For some years, her position as an industrial country remained 
weak, but her productive forces including human materials with 
their bearing on knowledge, experience and technological skills 
made Germany again a great industrial and political power by 
1938. Her defeat in the second World War in 1945 resulted 
in the division of the country, first into four zones, each under 
the administration of allied powers, and subsequently into West 
Germany and East Germany. 

Federal Republic of Germany. In spite of the division of 
Germany into two separate states, certain factors worked in favour 
of lapid industrial recovery of the Federal Republic or West 
Germany. West Germany not only retained 60 px. of the coun- 
try’s former industrial capacity, it was also relieved of its respon- 
sibility towards East Germany — an area of weak economia. 
Many plants and factories were destroyed, no doubt, but it was 
revealed later that the number of factories she built during the 
war was much larger. Thirdly, destroyed plants gave Wat 
Germany an opportunity to replace them by modem equipment 
of unsurpassed efficiency. Finally, the heavy grants of foreign aid 
stimulated rapid economic reconstruction. Today, West 
Germany has become a great industrial power, exceeding the 
production level of combined Germany of 19S8 in mauiy 
tions. All these amply demonstrate the great ttrepgth ^ 
quality of human powers in Wat Germany. 

There are also other reasons for West GfflnBj|any*il.,h8dustri*l 
leadership in Europe today. Workers' wa^ are 
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any other country in Europe, and the fringe benefits are defini- 
tely higher than in U.K. The woriung hours are lower in West 
Germany than in U<K. The taxes are also high. The causes ar^ 
therefore, elsewhere. German industry is tumover-consdous 
and in the main expansionist. German expansionism have given 
attitude of global sales efforts. The lowering of the profit rate 
forces industry to rationalise and encourage productivity. 

The total farmland in West Germany was 13 million 
hiectares of which 8 million hectares were arable land in 1969. 
Ftom the agricultural point of view, the country is a land of 
small estates and peasant proprietors in the west and south, and 
of large estates in the north. On the whole, the soils are poor. 
By the application of rotation of crops and fertilizers, the 
Germans have maintained a high level of productivity. Intensive 
cultivation is practised efficiently and the products are wheat, 
rye, oats, beet and potatoes. Normally, the Federal Republic 
raises three to four times more of each agricultural crop than 
the Democratic Republic. 

Transport. The great industrial development has been 
made possible because of the excellent transportation system. 
Communication by land, water and air is well organised by 
careful co-ordination. The railway system ol West Germany is 
one of the best in the world. The railways are nationalised. The 
topographical features and average altitude are such that it has 
been possible to extend the railways throughout the country. 
The Federal Republic has air services which operate internal, 
European and transcontinental routes including North America, 
South America, Near and Far East countries. 

The plain of Germany has an efficient system of watmoays. 
In no other region has the advance of trade and indtutry been 
affected more profoundly by the development <rf water transport 
than in Germany, both West and East. The Rhine, Qbe, Oder 
and Vistula together with their tributaries and canals are the 
basis of inland waterway transport in the two States of Germany. 
The rivers have been deepened and connected with tme another 
by canals so that theie be a complete system of water cenn- 
munication over a large part of the two States. The Rhuoe is 
connected with the Weser to the east, with the Dwute to the 
^outh and with the Meuse to the west. The Rhiim is a&o 
connected with the Piendt waterways through die 
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and Rhine-Marne canals. There is no other river in the world 
which is more important than the Rhine as a waterway. The 
traffic on the Rhine is comparable to that on the great Lakes of 
North America. The Elbe flows through the most densely 
populated part of the country and is connected with the Baltic 
through the Kiel canal. The Oder flows through the agricul- 
tural districts and canals have been constructed to join the 
river with the Elbe. The total length of navigable river and 
canals in the two States is approximately 7,000 miles. 

One of the most important waterways is the Midlands canal, 
connecting the Elbe with West Germany. The Danube is con- 
nected with the German canal system by the Oder-Danube Canal 
The Oder-Vistula canal is being extended towards the east to 
connect it with the Dneister river so that ultimately there can be 
through inland water communication between East Germany 
and Russia. Central and Northern Germany will also be con- 
nected soon with the Danube by the Elbe-Oder Canal and the 
Rhine-Maine-Danube Canal respectively, now under construc- 
tion. 

Mining, West Germany has an important place among 
other nations in respect of soft coal, potash, graphite, hard coal, 
lead, zinc, iron ore and pyrites. Principal minerals raised in 
1969 were coal {111 m tons). Lignite (107 m), iron ore (7 m), 
potash (20 m) and crude oil (8 m tons). Coal and iron-ore, while 
not located in quite such proximity as in England, are easily 
brought together. The chief coal-fidds are those of the Ruhr, 
Westphalia, Saar, Upper Silesia, Lower Silesia, Zwickaw and 
Lugan (in Saxony). Iron deposits are found in the field of 
Westerwald in the Lahn-Dill region. Upper Hesse district and 
the Peine-Salzigtes district. Zinc and lead are obtained from 
Silesia and the Rhine coal-fields at Rachen. Sait is found 
abundantly in Saxony and has enabled Germany to improve her 
agriculture and chemice industry. West Germany raised {5 
million tons of petroleum in 1%7 from the Emsland area, on 
the Netherlands border, and in Lower Saxony. It is howevet 
difficult to predict a prosperous future for German oil in view 
at quick exhaustion of German oil-fields. 

In spite of large productitm oi minerals. West Germany 
remains strongly dependent on the world markets for her mineral 
raw material supply. 
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Mamfactiiret and bdaitrial Areas $ We$t Germany has 
had unparalleled economic growth since 1950. With the excep- 
tion of the U,S.A. nowhere else in the world the industrial 
system is more technology-oriented as in West Germany. Another 
special feature in West German manufacture is the adaption of 
rationalisation. Rationalisation denotes those methods by which 
ihjc cost of production is to be reduced. **It includes standardisa- 
ti(^n, simplification of varieties, waste reduction, scientific 
iiii^agement, the replacement of hand labour by machinery and 
economy in selling.^* 

The determination, hard work and faith with which the 
crman people worked after the War to regain economic 
length have no parallel in the history of any nation except 
ipaii. In 1967, about 8.5 million workers were employed in 
le manufacturing industries of the Federal Republic. 

West Germany leads Western Europe in steel production 
[id has now become the fourth largest steel making centre in 
le world, being preceded by U.S.A., U.S.S.R. and Japan. 

The basis of the industrial strength of West Germany has 
I ways been the manufacture of iron and steel. One great 
dvantage of the State in the matter of iron and steel production 
> the abundance of coal near iron-deposits. Moreover, the 
lerfect waterways of the country permit easy transport of goods. 
The basin of the Ruhr river is the principal iron and steel-pro- 
lucing region of Germany. This area supplies nearly 80 per cent 
the total German coal output. Local iron ore is not enough to 
upport the industry, and, therefore, large supplies are brought 
tom Spain, Sweden and France. The great advantage of the 
^uhr area is the presence of the Rhine which facilitates the im- 
port of raw materials and export of finished products. This part 
the region is level and has facilitated an elaborate construc- 
ion of roads, railways and canals to connect the area with ports* 
^oday, the Ruhr area is the greatest manufacturing region of 
^^rrnany. Essen, Bochum, Dortmund and Dusseldorf specialise 
heavy engineering and machinery* In 1969* West Germany 
produced 34 million tons pig-iron# 45 m tons steel ingot^ and 
^2 m tons finished steel. ' 

Germany & the fourth leading country in ^ shs|h 
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building induslaTr* Tte shipbuilding areas to Qemmf m: 
(a) the Elbe estuary with Hamburg as the centre^ (fe) Lubeck 
Bay with Lub^, and (c) the Weser estuary with Bremer-Haven 
and Bremant. In 1967, West Germany launched 1 million tonnage 
of merchant vessels out of world’s total of 16 millions. 

Electrical machinery is manufactured in Berlin and Magde- 
burg. West Germany has now become the third important centre 
in the world for motor vehicle manufacture. About 250,000 
workers are employed in the industry. 

In chemical industry the supremacy of Germany has been 
always indisputable. The spread of scientific and technical 
education in Germany is a contributing factor in developing 
chemical industry. The possession of potash salt gave additional 
impetus to this industry. The industry has developed in the 
Elbe and Ruhr basins because of the supplies of coal. Else- 
where the industry receives cheap hydro-electric power. In the 
Elbe basin, heavy chemicals are made in Strassfurt and Schoen- 
beck. The coal-tar chemicals are made in the Rhine basin with 
Essen, Frankfurt, Elberfeld and Ludwigsaften. Munich and 
Berghausen are noted for electro<hemical industry. In precision 
engineering and optical industry Federal Germany has become 
the leader in the world and supplies world markets with 30 per 
cent. 

The German textile industries are concerned with the pro- 
duction of cotton, woollen and silk goods. Although cotton 
mills are scattered throughout the country, two areas arc parti- 
cularly important — the Ruhr coal-field and Saxony. Raw cotton 
is imported from the U.S.A., Brazil and Egypt The chid 
cotton-manufacturing centre is Munchen-GIadbach. 

The woollen industry is very widely distributed to German] 
and the chief centres are on the coal-field. Aachen^ Chemnitz anc 
Bremen are the woollen centres. The German silk industry i 
confined to the Ruhr coal-fidd. 

Brewing is also an important industry, and Geiman bee 
has demand both to the country and outside. Glass, porcelaii 

* Germany lost most of its merchant marine during the World War Ij 
the removal of all ratrietions on the constmetion of scarge^ng 
19^1 im|>elled West Germany to revive the shipbuilding Jii^ttitry. 
speedy success of the ^upbuilding industry was possible because J* 
introduction of improved ledinical methods In bonstruction and the W 
mdeti horn other eofumriei. 
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and earthenware are important' in Bayaria. Other manufactures 
are fine mechanical instruments like instruments, typewriters^ 
X-ray apparatus and chemical fibre. In typewriters, the Federal 
Republic is now second in world trade, not" much behind the 
U.S.A. The X-ray industry of the Federal Republic has alsp 
regained its strong position in world trade. 

Foreign trade. Western Germany which is, a member of the 
i^uropean Common Market, has extensive trade relations with 
niany countries. 

In respect of world trade, her position is first among the 
European countries and second in the world after the U.S.A. 

The imports consist of food-stuffs, raw materials, semi-manu- 
factured goods and manufactured goods such as coal, coffee, 
cotton, cereals, dairy produce, copper, liquid fuels, crude petro- 
leum, iron ore, paper, prefabricated chemicals, motor vehicles 
and aircraft, electro-technical products and office machinery. 
The total of finished products accounts for 48 p.c. of the total 
imports in terms of value. France, Netherlands, Italy, Belgium, 
U.K., Switzerland, U.S.A. and Japan are important in the trade 
of Western Germany. 

Trade centres. Berlin is situated in the centre of the 
northern plain and is provided with facilities for communication 
in every direction. It is an important industrial and commercial 
town and it is also the centre of the railway system of the. coun- 
try. Berlin is now divided into West Berlin and East Berlin. 
The latter is the capital of East Germany. Hamburg is an impor- 
tant river port situated on the Elbe, sixty miles from the sea and 
has large foreign commerce. Cologne is a river port situated on 
the Rhine. Apart from its importance as a railway centrfc, the 
town is noted for wine-making and steel-production. Bonn is the 
capital of Federal West Germany. Nuremburg is famous for toy 
and pencil fattories. Bremen is situated on the Weser and is im- 
portant for shipbuilding. 

West Germany's industrial weakness: (i) Although West 
Germany is a great iron and steel producing country, her 
supplies of iron-ore are very limited. More than two-thirds of 
Germany’s requirements have to be imported from Sweden, 
^pain, Luxemburg, Algeria, France and the U.S.A. (u) S|^'is 
'"cty deficient in copper, tin and bauxite, (ui) . Toughening 
funerals such a$ mans^ese, chromium, tun^ten, nicke!; 
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molybdenum, cobalt and vanadium are practically absent, (iv) 
Although the production of crude petroleum has gone up to 
8 millions in 1967 from 635,000 tons in 1948, it is still very short 
of domestic requirements. There is a proposal to have an oil pipe- 
line from the Adriatic coast of Italy to West Germany through 
the Alps, (w) Even with home-produced wool, flax and synthetic 
producu the textile industry is only 35 per cent self-suflBcient. 
(vi) West Germany is very short of vegetable oils and all tropical 
products. Her deficiencies in rubber and textile fabrics have been 
greatly overcome by the use of synthetic rubber and synthetic 
fibre. 

Thus it will be observed that the rise of the industrial 
power of West Germany is the result of the intelligent use of 
meagre resources and the advancement in technology. The 
formation of the European Common Market has removed many 
of her deficiencies in respect of resources and man-power. 

German Democratic Republic or East Germany as it is 
called has an area of 108,174 sq. km. with 17 million population. 
About 72 p.c. of the people are urban dwellers. The Republic has 
6 million hectares of arable land, and the principal crops are 
wheat, rye, potatoes, sugarbeet, barley and oats. Since the country 
is not self-sufficient in food supplies, food-stuffs are required to be 
imported. 

The Republic is the leading producer of lignite in the world. 
In 1969, it produced 255 million metric tons of lignite out of the 
worid total of 722 million metric tons. It has rare metals like 
uranium, cobalt, bismuth, and antimony which are being mined 
in the western Enebirge and eastern Thuringia. Coal and iron 
ores are found in extremely limited quantities, and the output 
does not exceed 1 million tons of each a year. , 

Large investments have been made on modern machines and 
equipment, on mechanising and automating the production pro- 
cesses. The industrial products are metallurgical, chemical, 
textiles, leather, paper and machinery. The main exports go to 
U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, and Poland. TTie other destinations are 
West Germany, Hungary, Bulgaria and Netherlands- Ahout 50 
p.c of imports come from U.S.S.R. and 10 px. bvm Cmdidlitm- 
kia. The principal exports of the Republic are petn>I««fai pr<»' 
qU^, steel plates, automobiles, paper, wool and 
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East Berlin, th« capital has railway connectioDs- with 
judapest, Bucharest. Moscow, Sofia, Belgrade and Tirana. 
lostock is the country’s largest port. The other important towns 
ire Leipzig, Dresden, Magdeburg, Karl Marx Stadt {Chemnitz), 
ootsdam and Zwickaw. Leipzig has a lai^e book and printing 
.fade. Dresden on the Elbe is known for machinery and 
j^ewery. 


France 


France is very suitably situated for world trade. It is the 
only country that faces both the northern and the southern 
oceanways of Europe. Northern France faces the English 
Channel, one of the greatest highways of commerce. The ports 
in the western coast are conveniently located for carrying on 
trade with America and Africa. The southern ports are nearer 
to Asia and Australia than the British ports. The area of 
France is about 550,786 sq. km. or more than twice that of Great 
Britain. Her population in 1969 was 50 millions. The average 
<lcnsity of population is about 51 per square km. 


Economically the most striking thing about France is that 
ishe is virtually self-contained. France remains largely an agri- 
cultural country and imports little for the subsistence of her 
people. The farm population constitutes about 35 p.c. of the 
total. There has not been much migration of farm labour to 
urban areas. The advantage in taxation enjoyed by farmers and 
their attachment to land have always tended to discourage migra- 
tion. Because of her varied topography and dimate, she has the 
great variety of agricultural products. Cereals form the most im- 
portant crops, and of these wheat stands first. France can feed 
her population with her present acreage under wheat (about 4.4 
million hectares). The production of wheat is about 14 million 
tons with average yield of 3600 kg. per hectare. The yield can be 
^ ^‘gh as 4600 per hectare. The secondary cereals are oats, barley 
rye. Of industrial crops, the most important is beet for 
roolasses, and for dcohcd. The production of sugar 
fot in 1967 13 njiUion tons. 


Enu'ts are important in the southern part df the. country 
'*here lemons^ oranges, grSpes, olives and figs are abnotel. 
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Silk-worms thrive best id the mulberry trees, France being one 
of the leading producers of silk. 

France is self-sufficient in her requirements of pork, butter, 
vegetables, dried fruits, cheese and wine. She is deficient in maize, 
vegetable oil, potatoes and dried vegetables. 

Mineral Resources : The mineral wealth of France is of 
considerable importance. In iton tesouTces, France is the leading 
country in Europe , France raises about 18 million metric tons of 
iron ore. The highest production was in 1961 with 22 million 
tons, which was 10 p.c. of the world's total. The rich iron deposits 
of Lorraine give France an unlimited supply of the mineral 
Lorraine ores are of low grade and contain about 40 per cent of 
iron. Their great importance lies in the fact that they are found 
near the German, Belgian and French coal-fields and the great 
industrial market of Europe. Iron ore is also found in Nor- 
mandy and Brittany in the north and in the Pyrenees in the 
south. Iron ore production in 1963 was about 58 million tons. 
But the country, generally speaking, has not adequate supply of 
coat. The most important coal-field lies in the north-east near 
Lille. Other fields exist around St. Etienne in the middle near 
Le Cru Sot and in the Rhone delta. A little coal is also found 
at Alais in the south. In view of the great industrial expansion, 
the total supply of coal cannot meet the requirements of the 
country and the need for import is always urgent. The coal 
mining operations are handicapped by the burden of high ways 
and high production costs. A few years ago petroleum fieU 
was discovered in the south-east of France and drilling has 
already begun at St. Marcel, France offers unique opportun- 
ities for the great development of hydro-electricUy, The manu- 
facturing industries and transport of the southern side can be 
served by water-power. The water-power resources of France 
are more evenly distributed and less vulnerable than coaLficW®< 
the main suply comes from the Pyrenees and from Alps* 5^ 
far very little has been done in this direction. The inadcqnaW 
supply of coal and the meagre development of water-power caus< 
much of the iron-ore to be exported. She is the world's larges 
^ which aluminium is ma^. 

«ii>orran, aat/momri 
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Manufactures and faidustriai areas in France 

France is one of the leading industrial countires of the 
world with highly developed mechanical engineering, auto- 
mobile and textile industries. The industrial production of 
France has doubled between 1957 and 1967. There are three 
major industrial regions: the north industrial basin, the 
{Lorraine industrial region and the area around Paris. Many 
industries are scattered throughout the country, increasing the 
i;osts and weakening the economy. Certain manufactures are 
Characterised by richness of quality, elegance of design and 
artistic finish, such as beautiful fabrics and laces, porcelains, 
jewellery, millinery, ladies’ gowns, toilet goods, etc. 

The strength of the textile industry lies in the production 
of popular articles and luxury style goods. Among the textiles, 
wool, silk and cotton deserve special notice. The cotton textile 
industry of France is two hundred years old and was first estab- 
lished in Alsace. Even today, Alsace is a great centre of pro- 
duction of high-quality goods. The northern coal-fields and the 
Rouen district, both in the Paris basin, produce cotton goods of 
superior quality with American raw cotton. The manufactur- 
ing centres are Lille, Amiens, St. Quentin and Rouen. In spite 
of the scarcity of raw materials and war damages, the textile 
industry has almost reached pre-war level. 

The northern coal-field is also important for the woollen 
industry. In addition to the local supply from Champs^e and 
Picardie, a considerable quantity of raw wool is brought from 
Argentina, Australia and New Zealand. The woollen centres 
are Roubaix, Rheims, Amiens and Lille. 

France is one of the leading silk-manufacturing countries 
of the world. In the Lyons district of the Rhone Valley, where 
mulberry trees are abundant, the silk industry is highly cen- 
tralised. Power is obtained from the St. Etienne coal-field 
and the hydro-electric installations. The great development 
of Uie silk industry has necessitated the import of raw silk from 
China, Japan and Itdy. 

In spite of the shortage of coal, France is an important 
producer of iron and sted. In 1969 her crude steel prodwtion 
''^as 23 million tons. More than 60 p.c. of raw steel production 
comes from faemries in Eastern France based on the ores 
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Lorraine. The iron industries are concerned with the produc- 
tion of motor cars in Clermont, locomotives in St. Etienne and 
textile machinery in Lille. 

Production of electrical goods occupies a very important 
place in French economy. About one-sixth of the products is 
exported. France has also developed a large ship-building in- 
dustry, and her shipping tonnage gives her the fifth place in 
the world. Marseilles and the tidal estuary of the Seine are 
the two important ship-building centres. 

France is the greatest wine-producing country in the world. 
The chief centre is Bordeaux. The production has not yet 
reached the pre-war level specially with regard to cider. 

In the field of chemical production, sulphuric acid, carbo- 
nate of soda, carbide of calcium, nitrate fertilizers, super- 
phosphate, colouring products, tanning products and colours 
and varnish are the principal products. The output in each 
of these except colours and varnish is on the increase. 

Transportation : Because of the strategic location, France 
has always played in Europe and in the whole of the western 
world, the part of a major cross-road. The location compelled 
the country to develop an eflScient transport system by road, rail 
and water. In air transport also, France has been pioneer. 

Since ancient times, France has been noted for her roads. 
Nevertheless, the quality of her roads falls far behind Germany 
and U.S.A. She has about 780,000 km of roads. In commer 
cial aviation, too, she has made good progress in the matter of 
traffic and the length of air lines The national air line not 
only serves the important cities of the country but also Europe, 
North America, Central and South America, Africa, Middle 
and Far East and Australia. 

The inland waterways of the country play an important 
part in the movement of goods from one part to- 4 inother. The 
rivers are connected with one another by canals and thus pro- 
vide a complete system of waterways. The canals and riven 
arc particularly important in the northeast and in the central 
region where the traffic includes coal, building materials and 
agricultural products. The important riven arc the Seine, Oiso^ 
Meuse, Saone, Rhone, Rhine and Loire. The combined length 
of canals and navigable rivers is more than 9000 ion* 
the rivers of France are quite free from tolls. Tite Rhone 
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lias a rapid current and in many places it reaches 12 miles 
per hour. A scheme was formulated by the French Govern- 
ment to harness the waters of the Rhine and its tributaries 
with the following objects: (a) The generation of hydro-elec- 
tricity. This will save an annual consumption of six million 
tons of coal, (b) Irrigation. During the hot and dry summers 
jljie Lower Rhone valley would profit by irrigation. The length 
pt the Rhone is 450 km. “It is important not so much for navi- 
gWion as for the fact that its valley forms the best natural high- 
through the mountains of Southern Europe. Consequently, 

FOREIGN TRADE 
OF FRANCE 
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Fic. No. 65. Foreign Trade of France 

>t has always served as an important avenue trade between 
the northern and southern portions of die omtinent." 

®iAe with its tributaries provides the best water transport syi* 
in France. It is 780 km long. 
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The lengtli of the river canals is a little more than 4,700 
km. The important canals are: (a) The East, connecting the 
Meuse with the Moselle and Saone, (6) the Nates-Brest canal, 
and (c) the Loire canal. There are certain drawbacks in the 
French waterways. These are (i) want of good inland ports, 
(«) slowness of transit, (Hi) great length of the journey, and 
(tw) the inadequate facilities in some of the canals for the trans- 
ference of goo^ to or from the railways. 

Foreign Twde. France is the only great manufacturing 
country in Europe that is almost self-sufl5cient in food products. 
Cotton, wool, minerals, fuels, machinery, iron and steel, oil- 
seeds, hides and skins are its chief imports. From the French 
colonial possessions sugar, rice, coffee, and wild rubber are im- 
ported. Alcoholic beverages, textile fibres, petroleum products, 
chemicals and medicines, iron and steel goods, machinery and 
cereals are the chief exports. 

DiREcnoN OF F 0 RF. 1 GN Trade, 1969 


(In million francs) 


Total Export 

... 99,640 

Total Imports 

... 106,190 

West Germany 

... 23,441 

West Germany 

... 20.490 

Belgium 

... 11,920 

U.S.A. 

5,304 

Italy 

9,806 

Belgium 

... 10,929 

,U,S.A. 

6,538 

Italy 

... 11,107 

U.K. 

... .5,412 

Netherlands 

5,599 

Switzerland 

... 2,836 

U.K. 

4,050 

Netherlands 

... 6.267 




About 50 per cent of her exports go to western European 
countries and U.S.A. The buyers, in order of importance, are 
West Germany, Belgium, Italy, U.S.A, and U.K. The chief 
imports are from West Germany, U.S.A., Belgium, Netherlands 
and Italy. 

Trade Centre*. Paris is the political, commercial, fin^n- 
dal, cultural and educational centre of the Republic. Although 
it is about 150 km from the Sea, its location on the bank 
the navigable Seine has made it the leading port the 
country. The railways radiate from Paris, Hoove » sit«*tc 
at the mouth of the Seine and is a great scapoit. It bai e*te»- 
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sivc trade with North and South America. Lyons is situated 
on the Rhone and is the largest silk manufacturing city of 
the world. Raw silk is obtained from the Rhone-Saone valley, 
but the greater part is imported from Italy, China and Japan. 
The silk industry is carried on in cottage and small factories 
within the city. In the industrial suburbs of Lyons a great 
development of artificial silk manufacture has taken place. 
Already Lyons produces about 80 per cent of the artificial silk 
manufactured in France. Marseilles, on the Mediterranean 
coalst, is the most important port of France. With its local 
sup^y of olive oil and easy importation of vegetable oils from 
the Tropics, Marseilles has become one of the world's chief 
centres for the manufacture of soap, margarine and candles. 
Bordeaux, on the west coast, is the chief centre for the exporta- 
tion of wine. Within recent years great development has taken 
place in ship-building. Rouen, situated on the Seine, is a great 
cotton manufacturing town. Lille, on the north-east coal-field, 
is a town noted for linen manufactures. Cotton is also manu- 
factured here. St, Etienne, near the great coal-field of the 
middle, is a great industrial town. The chief industries are 
those of iron and silk-ribbon goods. Dunkirk is the leading 
port with regard to exports from France. It has already become 
a major industrial area of France. In near future it may enter 
into serious competition with Antwerp and Rotterdam. At 
present many industrialists of Northern France prefer Belgian 
and Dutch ports because of lower port changes — sometimes half 
those of Dunkirk. 


Switzerland 

A continental State with no direct access to the sea, 
Switzerland is one of the smallest European States. Although 
her total surface is only 41,000 sq. km., her population in 1968 
6 millions. Seventy per cent of the entire population 
speak German, twenty-one per cent French, six per cent Italian. 

from being a cause of dissension, this diversity of languages 
constitutes one of the chief reasons of Switzerland's existence 
io Europe. 

It is the most mountainous country in Europe. The Alps 
Switzerland is the source of many rivers which flow to iXL 
parts of Europe. 
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Wheat, rye, oats, barley, maize, potatoes and tobacco arc 
the chief agricultural crops. The cultivation of fruits is a pro- 
minent branch of Swiss agriculture. The districts near the Lakes 
of Geneva, Neuchatel, Biel and Zurich are noted for vinc-grow* 
ing. l^asturage constitutes one of the principal features of Swiss 
husbandry, forming the basis of cattle-breeding and milk pro- 
duction^ the development of which ranks among the most im- 
portant factors of Swiss economy. Besides the production of 
milk and meat, pedigree cattle-breeding for exportation con^ 
stitutes one of the principal items. Switzerland's main item of 
dairy produce is cheese, the consumption of which is consider- 
able both at home and abroad. The cheese trade is conducted 
at Berne, Lucerne, Zurich and St. Callen. Only about three- 
fifths of the population can be fed on the produce of the soil, 
and two-fifths arc permanently dependent on food import. 

The country is poor in minerals. Coal is totally absent. 
Real marble, asphalt, salt and glass-sand are found. Iron ore 
and manganese are mined in small quantities in St, Gall. The 
handicap due to the want of coal has been removed by the 
existence of innumerble waterfalls and rapids. Hydro-electric 
power is used in industries and transport. 

Swiss production is essentially of the manufacturing type. 
Because 90 per cent of the raw materials are normally brought 
from outside, the people cannot produce cheap goods requiring 
much raw material for their manufacture. “The general tendency 
of industry is to seek compensation for the want of fuel and raw 
materials and for inadequate or expensive means of communi- 
cation by the manufacture of commodities on which skilled 
labour may be expended ; of this tendency the electric and 
chemical industries and watch-making are typical." In indus- 
try, efforts are also being made to bring rationalisation and 
automation to overcome the man-power shortage. Swiss manu- 
factures have a good reputation in the world market. Reccntlyi 
the chemical industry has become very important from the point 
of view of exports. About 25 per cent erf total exports consist* 
of chemical products, especially medicines. 

Silk industry occupies an important position in the textile 
branch. This industry is gec^raphically limited to southern 
Switzerland. Four-fifths of the products are destined for ex- 
portation. The Swiss silk goods arc in great desnai^ through* 
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3 Ut the world. The industry is centred at Zurich. Silk ribbon 
industry is carried on at Bade. A large portion of the world’s 
consumption of ribbon is covered by Switzerland which exports 
over 95 per cent of its total production. Embroidery and lace 
industry, knitting and linen industry and hosiery are the other 
branches of textiles, which are equally important in Switzer- 
Ipd. About 60,000 workers are employed in textile mills. 

Swiss metal works furnish articles of aluminium, copper, 
b^ass, nickel and all kinds of alloys. Aluminium bars are 
turned out in large quantities. Watch-making is one of Switzer- 
land's oldest and most prosperous industries. It is mainly 
carried on in the Zura district. The industry engages abou£ 
75,000 hands. More than 95 per cent of the output of the 
watch making industry is destined for exportation. The indus- 
try ranks first in the world, and exports watches and clocks 
to the extent of 48 million in number a year normally. 

Condensed milk, chocolates, cheese, biscuits, etc., are the 
i'hief products of the food industry. 

The touring and hotel industry of Switzerland u of con- 
iderable importance. No other country in the world offers, in 
10 limited an area, such a great variety of natural beauty and 
picturesque scenery as Switzerland does. It is known as the 
‘Playground of Europe’ . Practically every type of European 
liraate is to be found within her boundaries. Large numbers 
pf people from different parts of the world visit the country 
and provide a very important source of income to the State. 

Transport and Trade > Her railway system is highly 
developed, ranking third in Europe, next to Belgium and Eng- 
land. The most striking feature of railway development is 
the marked progress in electrification. At present more than 
70 per cent of the Swiss railways is electrified. Aviation is 
rapidly developing. 

Switzerland has an unfavourable balance of trade. More 
than 60 p.c. of her imports consist of iron and sted, madiinery 
and transport equipment, and food products. The principal 
exports are watches and clocks of all kinds, chemicals and 
ttachinery. Watches and clocks make about two-fifths her 
j^otal exports. 

The most important buyen a« the five countries, viz., W«f 
«many, U.S.A., France, U.K. and Italy which take between 
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themselves more than 50 px. of Swiss exports. Among tht 
‘Sellers, Germany occupies the first place and sells about one-thiri 
*of Swiss imp<Mrt. 

Beme is the seat of the Government and the centre o 
^political and economic life. It is also a route-town. Th 
largest town is Zurich, It is not only a great railway centri 
hut a great industrial town also. It manufactures cotton, sil 
-and machinery. Basle, situated on the bend of the Rhine, 
*one of the most important trafiic junctions between Switzerlam 
♦Germany ^ind France. Other towns are Geneva, Lausann 
F'ribourg and Lucerne. 

The Netherlands (Holland) 

The Netherlands is one of the smallest of European coi 
tries. It has an area of about 33,400 sq. km. with 13 milli 
^ population (1970). The density of population is 370 per squ: 
km. of area, being the highest in Europe and fourth in i 
world. It is a lowland country and one-fourth of the land 
actually below sea-level. About forty per cent of the Ned 
lands consist of reclaimed land. 

The character of both the coast and the surfaces has m; 
the Dutch essentially a commercial people. The Dutch migra 
to different parts of the world and acquired rich trop 
colonies. 

Agriculture is highly intensive and more than seventy 
cent of the land is under cultivation and pasture. The princ 
•crops are oats, rye, wheat, barley, flax, sugar-beet and potai 

The alluvial origin of the soil accounts to a large ex 
for the small variety of minerals in the country. Coal is fo 
at Limburg in southern Netherlands. The production of 
is about 8 million tons. In 1970 the crude ^il production 
1*9 million tons. There are also salt mines in the country, 
largest gasfield in the world has been found near Gronir 
and the production reached 6991 million cubic metres. 

The industries of the Netherlands are those which {o 
quire less raw materials or fuel but much skill, (fe) are 
direct outcomes of agriculture, and (c) are based on col 
imports. The outstanding industry is dairying and the n 
facture of milk products. The fertility of the soil, coml 
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Lh the humidity of the climate, makes the country an ideal* 
rion for dairying. The Netherlands has more cattle per 
lare km than any other country in the world. Cheese, butter,,, 
[idensed and powdered milk are extensively made. The deve- 
>pient of dairying has led to the neglect of home production 
Iccreals of food. At present theie is a large import of bread 
3 \l for people and cake for cattle. The Dutch depend to dh 
ge extent for their prosperity on dairy industries. The farm- 
piilation density i^ 5 acres of land per head, which, however, 
s not brought low productivity and income because of the 
rhly technical methods of production. In fact, agriculture has 
en able to offer a higher standard of living, and land pro- 
[ctivity in the Netherlands is the highest in the world. 

rhe other industries are ship-building, the manufacture o§ 
ichinery, textiles, brewing and diamond cutting. The flat 
rface of the country below the sea-level makes it convenient 
use wind-power in mills and factories. 

Water-transport is everywhere more important than trans- 
)rt by rail or road. There are more than four thousand miles., 
waterways provided by the rivers and canals. 

The country has a large entrepot trade. Its mercantile 
arine ranks seventh in the world. The principal exports are 
icmical products, electro-technical materials, machinery, dairy 
"oducts, transport equipment and mineral fuels. Imports con-~ 
of food, mineral fuels, textiles, machinery, etc. 

Amsterdam, the largest city, is the capital of the kingdom, 
is situated on the west side of the Zuider Zee and is linked 
ih the North Sea by a canal. The city has a large trade witl^. 
idonesia and imports rubber, cocoa, tin, rice, spices, tobacco, 
[pra, etc. It is famous for diamond cutting and polishing. 
Rotterdam, the largest port in the continent and the second 

f ’gcst in the world, is situated on a distributary of the Rhini^- 
d is connected with the sea at the Hook of Holland by a 
nal known as the **New-waterway". It is the natural outlet 
the Rhine basin. The port handles three-quarters of all 

f tch trade. The principal exports are flax, linen, dairy pro- 
ce and cattle. The imports indude rice, sugar, indigo, coal'^ 
d petroleum. Rotterdam has a large trade with Germany 
the East, Rotterdam handles about 150 million metric 
fts of goods. The Hague is the seat of the Govmhnent lu. 
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principal industry is pottery. It is a city of great international 
im portance. The Other centres are Utrecht, Haarlem atjd 
Flushing. 

Belgium 

Belgium with 30,000 square km of area is one of the 
smallest States of Europe. Northern Belgium is a plain and 
consists of coastal lands. Flanders in Northern Belgium is a 
region of plains with low hills. It has the largest proportion 
of cattle in Belgium and various industries have developed here. 
Central Belgium is an extension of the fertile plains and coal- 
fields of northern France. Central Belgium is a great agricul- 
tural region ; mining centres are also growing. Southern 
Belgium is formed of the highlands of the Ardennes which 
continue into Luxemburg. The facility for commerce is great 
as the country lies near the focus of great ocean trades and 
touches three leading commercial nations — France, Germany and 
Netherlands, and is close to England. It is situated near the 
mouth of the Rhine, the chief commercial river of the 
continent. 

Belgium is an extremely densely populated country. The 
population in December 1970 was 10 million. The population 
density per sq. km. of area is 301. In Flanders in the north, 
the density is as high as 500 per square km.' 

Belgium is highly industrialised and yet it has a flourishing | 
agricultural activity. Cultivation covers approximately 60 p.c. <^i 
die territory surface. Agriculture in Belgium is scientific and 
intensive, but production falls short of demand. It imports 
large quantities of Dutch produce, mostly, butter, cheese and 
some horticultural goods. The country produces wheat, barley, 
Gats, potatoes and sug^ar beet. Dairying is important in the j 
farm-economy of the country. In 1969, the total weight of fish 
landed amounted to 50,000 tons. The country has deposits of 
coal, iron and zinc but coal is an important mineral from the 
point of view of economic development. Coal is found in proxi- 
mity with iron ore in the north-west of the country, where a great 
iron and steel industry has developed. The chief centres of 

‘‘Belirium has real linguistic and cultural piwMetm heeawie J“ 
frontiesa have not coincided with the distribution of ethnie 
«wps. There are French-speaking Walloons and the 
wlgians— each striving tot cidturaJ and eoononiic superiority. 
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industry are Mons. Charleroi, Namur and Vcrvicrs. During 
ent years a few new coal-fields have been discovered in the 
rth-east of the Lys basin. In 1969, coal production was 13 
llion tons. 

Belgium is a great manufacturing country. To ensure a 
standard of living for its dense population, the country 
$ forced to develop industries from the middle of the 
;ht^enth century. 

';^he textile industry still plays an important part in the 
iustrial activity of the country. Its works include every known 
nd of textile fibre like cotton, wool, fiax, jute and rayon, 
nc cotton industry is the vital branch of the Belgian textile 
dustry by the number of its spindles and looms as well as the 
imbcr of workers employed. Cotton blankets are in great 
:mand by foreign markets. Cotton carpets also contribute 
wards the export trade. The woollen industry is the oldest 
anch of the textile industry. Ghent, Antwerp and Courtrai 
anufacture cotton goods and Verviers woollen goods. Linen 
lanufacturing is very important in Ghent, Courtrai, Roulers 
ad Tournai. Owing to the quality of Belgian flax, this in- 
ustry enjoys a universal reputation. The growth of this in- 
ustry has been helped by the following factors: (/) the in- 
erited skill of the weavers in spinning and weaving, (it) large 
ipplies of flax in the central plains and (Hi) supplies of coal 
om the Belgian coal-field. The finished metal goods indus- 
ies including mechanical and electrical engineering are of 
'«t importance and 18 p.c. of the country’s exports is 
counted for by them. The main groups of products from 
pn and steel industry are moulded steel, sheet iron, railway 
^’'ials, ship-building, automobiles, machine tools, metallic 
Iding, accessories and so on. The other industries are 
micals, glass, ceramics, rubber and paper. 

The means of communication by land, air and rivers are 
dient and serve commerce extensively, Brussels is the centre 
^he railway system. The rivers are navigable and connected 
“ one another by canals. The Belgian air-lines system has 
inches throughout Europe. 

The country has a large trade with France, Germany (W), 
• ^’id Netlu^ands. ikit iihpt^ts consist df food, iron o»re. 
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mineral oil, chemicals, wool, cotton, non-ferrous metals, mac 
nery, rubber manufactures, etc. Netherlands accounts for 
p.c. of the imports, and West Germany about 18 p.c. Franc 
sells about 15 p.c. of the total imports of Belgium. The shar 
of U.S.A. is between 8 and 10 p.c. The chief exported good 
are iron and steel products, coal and coke, chemicals, manur 
and textiles. Belgium exports about 40 per cent of its entir 
production of manufactures. About 60 p.c. of the imports eon 
from U.K. followed by West Germany with 20 to 25 p.c. Th 
share of U.S.A. is hardly 8 p.c. 

Brussels is the capital and is situated on the River Senne 
Its excellent situation — halfway between the coal-field and th^ 
sea — has made it a great trade centre. Lace, carpets, furnitun 
and paper are made. It is connected with Antwerp by a can 
and railway. 

Antwerp, at the Scheldt estuary, is the greatest port 
Belgium. It has large entrepot trade and competes wit^ 
Hamburg and Rotterdam. Its hinterland indicates part 
Eastern France, the Rhine valley and the Ruhr valley, in add 
tion to Belgium proper. It is also a great industrial cent) 
Liege is situated in the heart of the Belgian coal-field. It 
noted for chemicals, glasses and metal works. Ghent is 
great linen-manufacturing centre. Verviers in the Southen 
Highlands, is noted for woollen goods. 

Dmunaric 

Denmark has an area of about 44,000 square km and li« 
seventy miles south from the coast of Norway. The situatiff 
of the country is particularly important as it controls the natur^ 
routes between the North Sea and the Baltic Sea. The counti 
has plains and low hills ; no part of the country has an elevatioi 
of more than 550 feet. The west coast of Denmark is a line f 
dunes with sandy beaches and much surf and therefore this ; 
of the country is very sparsely populated. But the Baltic si'f 
is fertile and more people live here. The total population ' 
Denmark was estimated at 5 millions in 1970, 

Among the European countries, Denmark hai attained ' 
highest agricultural ^ciency. The t^kultural area tepr^ 
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5 per cent of the total area. About 88 per cent of the harvest 
; used for feeding cattle, horses, pigs and fowls. 

Denmark is the pre-eminent dairy-farming country of the 
irorld. The keeping of milch cows and milk production is the 
ackbone of Danish agricultural industry. It is the key indus- 
I'jfor the economy of the community; and through this pro- 
exchange of goods with other countries is made. The 
aii^wing factors have given Denmark its pre-eminence as a 
air]fing country: (i) "‘Most of the farms are small so that each 
jamily must obtain a large yield from a small area of land: 

\ii) “Denmark has preferred the system of the utilization of 
^rable land to produce food-stuffs for cattle ; by this method 
|aore cattle can be kept than on the same area of pasture and 
idow land/ Denmark* s success in dairy-farming is mainly 
nded on co-operation, 88 per cent of the dairymen belong 
:o-operative societies, and 92 per cent of milk is handled by 
same association. The aim of the co-operative dairies of 
imark has been to produce a standard quality good enough 
gain the confidence of the buyers. The Government also 
intains a strict system of inspection both of the farms and of 
export products. Eighty per cent of milk is used for making 
ter and ten per cent for cheese and condensed milk, the rest 
consumed locally. 

Fishing industry and a large mercantile marine have deve- 
)ed because of the seas and fjords with which Denmark is 
Tounded. " The fish caught aie chiefly cod, mackereh haddock, 
rings, lobster and shrimps. The prosperity of Denmark, how- 
"t, will always depend on the abUity to supply provisions to 
“ industrial areas of Western Europe. Tourist trade accounts 
■ S p.c. of foreign trade. 

Industries employ about 20 p.c. of the people. The prin- 
pal industries are concerned with the production <rf textiles, 
leather, rubber, chemicals^ metals and tobacco. About 


larm produce cotxm from about 200,000 ii^depei^deixl 
\ ” ’ which about 40 p.c. have ati area of between 10 and 00 hectares, 
p c. between 80 and 00 hectares and only about 2 p.c. have an aiea 
njore heoam,"* (The International Year Book, 1909. Bfuke^s 
Uadon. we9, p. 181^. 

1—32 ' ■" 
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one-third of the country's industrial production is sold abroad.^ 
Both for exports and imports. West Germany and U.K. arc 
important. 

With recent industrial expansion and a constant increase in 
agricultural productivity, Denmark is having the largest foreign! 
trade per capita in the world. The dairy produce and meat 
account for 52 per cent of the value of Danish exports. Exports 
of machinery and transport equipment account for 20 p.c, of 
the total export. West Germany, Sweden, U.K. and U.S.A. 
supply more than 65 p.c. of total imports and take 55 p.c of 
exports. U.K. alone takes a little more than 20 p.c. of 
Denmark's exports. Denmark is a member of the European 
Free Trade Association which also includes U.K., Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Austria and Portugal. The Association 
is commonly called "the seven”. 

Copenhagen is the largest city in the country. It is situated 
on the east coast of Zealand and contains nearly one-fifth d 
the population of Denmark. It stands at a crossing of land 
and sea routes. The opening of the Kiel canal has affected id 
trade adversely. Copenhagen is an entrepot for the product 
that the Baltic lands buy or sell. Textiles, boots and show 
beer and pottery are the important products. Esbjerg is situata 
on the west coast of Jutland and is an important fishing centre 
Aarhus and Odense are the two other largest towns on tb 
eastern side of the country. 


Nonvay 


Norway is a mountainous country forming the wester 
portion of the Scandinavian peninsula with ^ area of 324,00 
square km. In spite of its northerly position the coasts < 
Norway are always ice-free, because warm surface water drifi 
across the Atlantic Ocean against the whole Norwegian coas 
The coast-line is extensively indented with fjords and 
with a large number of rocky islands. At many places 


Banish industry has made an International impact only in ^ 
decade throns^ inaeasin^y varied production based on 
materials and soni^inanufactures. Extendve technkal knowlec 
qualiqr standards and a considerable dc|pcee of ipediallittiim have 
basis fer a competitive production. 


the 
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les rise almost perpendicularly from the sea for seveiral 
indred feet. The stream form magnificent waterfalls. 

Generally speaking, more than two-thirds of the country is 
itirely unproductive because of lakes, rivers, mountains and 
irests. Only 3-6 per cent of the total area of Norway is under 
|ltivation, and large continuous tracts fit for cultivation do 
pt exist. Northern Norway and the coastal areas are having 
e\line of economic life because of the stagnating fishing and 
riicultural industries. 

The population is 3-9 millions, and the average density is 
1 persons per square km. The south-eastern part of the 
ountry is densely populated. The major occupations of the 
;ople are concerned with agriculture, fishery, forestry and 
Danufacture. 

More than 15 per cent of the population depend on farm- 
ng, the greatest single industry in the country. The most 
haracteristic feature of the farm economy in Norway is its close 
ntegration with forestry, fishing and other occupations which 
provide employment for a large part of the farm populatioii. 
eat, oats, barley, rye and potatoes are the chief crops. Ift 
;nt years dairying has developed considerably. 

Fishing is a very important industry of the country where 
re than 51,000 persons are employed. It has always been one 
the most important sources of income for Norway. The prin- 
al catches are cod, whale, tuna, seal, mackerel, salmon and 
rring. “The greatly indented coast with its long line of pro- 
ting islands provides numberless harbours for the fishermen 
d good spawning grounds for the fish.” Cod is found around 
e Lorten islands and Finmark in the north, while in the south 
Stavanger and Hadgesund herring is abundant. The catches 
•d a ready market in those European countries which have 
fisheries. Cod-liver oil and other fish oils have a world 
^ket. Stavanger engages in canning fish for the export 
^’■'tet ; Kristiansund is the centre for the dried cod ; 
is the chief fishit^ port. Hammerfest and Tromso are 
centres for northern fiidharia. 

forests cover neariy one-fourth of the total area, and the 
trees account for about 70 per cent of the forest areas, 
forest products ate very important and constitute meat 
one-fouah of the total exports. Nmrway utes a 
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quantity of timber for building and for fuel, but there remains 
a large surplus which she formerly exported as lumber. Today 
Norway does not export much wood to other countries but uses 
it in the manufacture of wood-pulp and paper. On the average, 
8 million cubic metres are cut annually for industrial use and 
1,5 million cubic metres for fuel and domestic use. The annual 
natural increase is about 12 million cubic metres. 

Iron ore, copper, zinc ore, lead ore and limestones are the 
chief minerals. Coal is practically absent which however has not 
proved to be a handicap in view of the large production of 
hydro-electricity for industrial purposes. Spitsbergen in the 
Arctic has certain coal mines. Iron ore is found in the far 
north on the border of Finland. The old rocks erf the mountains 
contain fine granite. 

Industries in Norway are mainly based on raw material! 
raised within the country and on water-power. Norway offer* 
unique opportunities for the development of hydro-electri( 
power. About 99 per cent of the electricity comes from hydro 
electric plants. There are many waterfalls, and rivers an 
swift-flowing and do not freeze in water. Wood-pulp, pape 
and matches, electro-chemical and electro-metallurgical Indus 
tries are run with the help of hydro-electricity. 

Many people from different parts of the world come to se 
the scenery of Norway and the money spent by these visitoi 
is a considerable source of income to the country. 

The roads and railways are mostly confined to the soutli 
east of the country. 

Norway’s merchant mariiie consists chiefly of tram 
steamers. Norwegian shipping is a private industry, entire! 
owned and operated by private individuals ^^d companie 
The geographical location with numerous good harbours, th 
facilities for building wooden ships on account of the abundaiw 
of timber, the case by water and difficulty by land for comnnt® 
cation, the exportation of timber and fish and the importatio 
of coal, cereals and manufactured goods, account for the growt 
of Norwegian shipping. 

Since 1963, there has been a strong econowc expansj^^ 
in Norway. Sharply increased foreign demand for 
exports combined with a more moderate tiip- in 
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effland has led to an unusually large increase in production 
nd virtually eliminated the balance of payment of deficits. 

Fish and fish products, paper and newsprint and non- 
errous metals are the traditional exports. The other chief 
xports currently are chemicads, metalliferous ores and machi- 
lery. Sweden is the principal buyer and accounts for about 
lO p.c. of Norway’s finished products. West Germany and U.K,. 

the other two important buyers. 

Oslo, the capital is situated at the head of long fjords in 
he south-eastern lowland of Norway. It is connected by rail- 
vay with Bergen and Trodhjem. Bergen, the second largest 
own, exports large quantities of fish to the European countries. 
Trodhjem, the northerly railway centre, exports herring fish. It 
ivas the ancient capital of Norway. Nannk is an important port 
af Norway in the Arctic Oc^an. It is connected with the Swedish 
railway system. During winter the iron ore of Sweden is sent 
10 Narvik by railway as the Gulf of Bothnia is ice-bound at 
this time. 


Sweden 

Sweden occupies the eastern portion of the Scandinavian 
peninsula. Most of its coast-line faces the Baltic which is 
frozen during the winter months ; the coast-line is not much 
lindented. The climate is continental. Plains and lowlands cover 
|the southern side, while the north is mountainous. 

Sweden is a land of farms and forests. About one-sixth 
of the population is engaged in agriculture and forestry. The 
area of Sweden is 450,000 square km. ; over half of it is forested. 
Although it is smaller than Norway in size, the area of its pro- 
ductive land is greater. The population is about 8 millions. 

Norrland is the northern part of Sweden and represents 

( about 60 p.c. of the total Rrea of the country. It is a region of 
yery lecent colonisation. Immediately to the south of Norrland 
a lowland, the lake district, which is highly developed both 
agriculturally and industrially. Smaland occupies the central 
»ea of Southern Swedtm. It is an area of forests, swamps and 
Moorlands, and the population is very sparse. The octreaie 
’outh-west of Sweden, known as’ Scania, is the richest agricul- 
“rai region in the country. ; 
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The mineral wealth is considerable and for many years, 
Sweden was known as one of the leading mineral-producing 
countries of Europe. The minerals are iron ore, silver, lead, cop. 
per, manganese, zinc, pyrites and gold. The iron deposits of 
Sweden are the most famous in the world for quality. High 
grade iron-ores exist at Kiruna and Gullivara in Northern 
Sweden. Because of high quality, the enormous reserves, the 
excellent location of the mines, the dearth of coal in Sweden 
for reducing iron ore, and the need for high grade iron ore in 
the West European countries, the bulk of iron ore is sent out- 
side. Almost the entire production is sent to Germany and 
England: 33 per cent via Narvik and 65 per cent by way of 
Lulea.^® The country is poor in coal though in Southern 
Sweden some coal of good quality is found. Recently great 
progress has been made in water-power. The greatest hydro- 
electric power station is situated at Porjus, which supplies 
power to railways and industries. The government holds a large 
interest in water power production although, generally speak- 
ing, the economy is based on private enterprise. 

In no other country of the world are forests so important; 
for national prosperity as in Sweden. Forests cover about; 
55 p.c. of the total land. Its production of pulp, which rose from 
5.5 m tons in 1960 to 9 million tons in 1969, is exceeded only 
by that of U.S.A. and Canada. Because of the small size of the 
domestic market, it is the world’s largest exporter of pulp. The 
forest-based industries — timber, pulp and paper account for 
about 10 p.c of Sweden’s industrial production. Pine and spruce 
supply the major volume of wood. The important saw mills are 
located along the shores of the Gulf of Bothnia. Forests and the 
existent of sulphur within easy reach give Sweden a prominent 
place in the match-making industry. Jonkoping in Smaland h j 
a great centre for the manufacture of matches, which arc pro* 
.duced in immense quantities and exported to every port of the 
world. 

Only 9 per cent of the land is under cultivation. The Scania 
peninsula raises wheat, barley and rye. Sugar beet is also culti- 
vated. The co-operatives are quite common in agriculture. The 

Outing the winter months, when the Baltic is hfiwwa. nfe* 
parted through Narvik in Norway. Narvik is connected With the 
taflways. 
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ountty is more or less self-sufficient normally in respect of 
ricultural products. 

Sweden- has made a fairly good progress in the different 
)ranches of manufacturing industry on the basis of lumber, iron 
and water power. The domestic market being limited, 
iwfdish industry is not generally based on mass production. 
Juility has had to make up for what is lacking in quantity. 
By toncentrating on precision manufacture, Sweden has won 
, plice in the world market for many special products such as 
all-bearings, refrigerators, telephones, electric machinery and 
df-propelled railway vehicles. The other important branches 
are wood and paper industry, match factories, textiles and sugar 
tfineries. 

In the total foreign trade of Sweden, the members of the 
European Free Trade Association (EFTA) have a share of about 
p.c. and the European Economic Community about 30 p.c. 
The chief exports arc paper and paper-pulp, logs and lumber, 
on and steel and manufactures of metals. The imports include 
al, textile goods, food-stuffs, and machinery. U.K., West 
ermany, Norway and Denmark together take about 40 p.€. of 
he exports by vtdue. With regard to imports, more than ^ p.c- 
ne from West Germany, U.K., U.S.A. and Netherlands. 

Stockholm, the capital of Sweden is a great industrial and 
ailway centre. Located as it is on the eastern side of Sweden, 
^ is away from the main trading routes. Moreover, access to 
Russia is hindered during winter as the Gulf of Finland is icc- 
ound. Goteborg is the great trading centre of the country, 
t is situated on die west of southern Sweden. It is ice-free and 
excellent canal and railway communications with all parts 
southern Sweden. 


Italy 

The Republic of Italy has an area of 301,000 square km 
*'‘h 54 million population (1970). 

Italy’s position at the head the Mediterranean Sea is one 
' the most significant in the world. It has sea on three skUss 
'td by thrusting southward into dte Central Mediterraneatt, 
I *y has brought Europe neum to Africa. 
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Geographically, Italy presents three major divisions, vij.^ 
(i) The Northern plains and the mountains. 

(u) Peninsular Italy. 

(Hi) The islands. 

An Alpine type prevails in the high Alps and northern 
Appennines. The Northern plains have more or less the con- 
. tinental type of climate, as these are shut off from sea influences 
by the encircling mountains. Peninsular Italy has the Medi- 
terranean type of climate. Italy’s historical relics and picturesque 
landscape draw millions of tourists a year. About 24 million 
foreigners visit Italy annually from different parts of the world. 

Agricnltund Ptoducto > The outstanding feature of Italian 
agriculture is the great disparity between different regions on 
account of unfavourable distribution and great irregularity ol 
rainfall. In the south vegetation suffers from too much rains 
in autumn and winter, and little in summer. Another limiting 
factor is the fact that 40 p.c. of the land is mountainous, and 
only 20 p.c. plain. The mountains are, however, important for 
grape vines and fruit trees. The concentration of population is 
the greatest in the northern plains where the soil and the 
climatic conditions are highly favourable to the cultivation of a 
variety of crops. Vine, wheat, maize, rice, flax, hemp and sugar- 
beet are cultivated with the help of irrigation. In 1967, Italy 
produced about 10 million tons of wheat. Rice is cultivated in 
the valley of the northern provinces by large-scale farming. With 
756,000 tons of production in the Piedmont-Lombardy zone, 
Italy today ranks as the foremost rice producer in Europe. 
About two-thirds of the total production of rice in Italy are 
consumed internally, while one-third is exported mainly to 
Argentina, Switzerland, Germany and France. A large cultiva- 
tion erf vines throughout the country has placed Italy in the 
second position among the wine-manufacturii^ countries. Tli« 
Mediterranean dimate of peninsular Italy favours the growth 
of fruit. Olive, lemon, orange, apricot and fig are extensivdy 
raised. 

Mulberry trees are also found in the south in large nurn- 
hers as a result trf which Italy has becoiiK the hnieit silk pt®" 
ducer in Eure^. With the eixeption of a few mountain areas 
the mulberry can be grown in sdl parts of Italy. The importao* 
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regions are Lombardy, Venetia, Piedmont, Emilia, Tuscany, 
Umbria and Sicily. Mulber^ was known in Italy as a fruit in 
very ancient times. 

Minerab t One of the grave obstacles to Italy’s sound 
economy is the inadequate fuel and mineral resources. The 
country has a long list of minerals like iron ore, coal, manganese, 
lead, zinc, crude sulphur, bauxite, mercury and , alumi* 
nium, but excepting mercury she is not self-sufficient in any, 
xke mining industry is most developed in Sicily, in Tuscany, 
in Sardinia, in Lombardy and in Piedmont. Of minerals sul- 
phur is the most important. It is found chiefly in Sicily. Iron 
ore is obtained from the island of Elba and Tuscany. Italy is 
the largest producer of mercury. The chief mercury mines are 
the Monte Amiati in Tuscany, and the Idria. Ragusa, Gela and 
Fontanarossa in Sicily are important oil-fields. 

Marble stones of the best quality are found in the country. 
White marble is worked at Carrara, Volterra and Pisa. Colour^ 
marble is found at Verona, Siena and Genoa. Of late, Italy 
has made considerable progress in the utilization of natural gas. 
Natural gas accounts for 14 p.c. of the total energy consump- 
tion and is found in the valley of the Po, the Marches, Abruzzi, 
Apulia and Sicily. To make up for her lack of fuel, Italy has 
developed her water-power resources considerably. The relief of 
the country and the innumerable streams offer unique oppor- 
tunity for the development of water-power. Italy has about 
3000 hydro-electric power stations which produce 11 million kw. 

Manofmctiires t The Italian industries are characterised 
by a large number of small enterprises and great concentration 
in a number of important sectors. Italy’s manufactures are deve- 
loping with remarkable rapidity because ot (t) cheap labour, 
(ii) local market, (m) water-power, (it/) State support, (v) skill 
snd enterprise of the people. For long, most of the manufactur- 
ing industries were of artistic or semi-artistic nature. Glass- 
lace goods, earthenware . and mosaics, marble-work, straw 
plaiting and cutlery are still the good examples of Italian manu- 
3«uring skill. Today, Italy has laige mechanical, metallurgical, 
textile and chemical industria. 'The greatest weakness of the 
'odustrial deydopment is the overwhdming dependence on im- 
of basic raw materials frwn abroad. Italy oocupies m ihi- 
: place in world textile industry and trade. MtmaaBy, R b 
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the world’s leading exporter of raw hemp and rayon yarn, second 
of cotton yam and third of raw silk. The textile industry is the 
main source of employment in the country. It is estimated that 

470.000 persons are employed in the textile industry, while about 

380.000 are employed in complementary industries. About 25 
per cent of the textile production is exported to foreign coun- 
tries. Italy holds a very important place for the production of 
artificial textile fibre, being Europe’s largest producer. The rise 
and growth of the artificial silk industry has been favoured by 
the following conditions: (a) abundant supply of electric power, 
(b) cheap raw materials, (c) skill of the technicians, (d) presence 
of a large body of workers specialised in silk reeling and manu- 
facturing. The leading markets for Italian rayon are those of 
Germany, Holland, Denmark, India, Peru, Chile and Brazil. 
Italy produces about 8 million tons of pig iron and 16 million 
tons of crude steel. Among the various sectors of Italian pro- 
duction, the automobile industry is undoubtedly the most flouri- 
shing. Production of automobiles and other auto-vchides is 
steadily on the increase. In 1969 Italy manufactured 1.5 million 
motor cars. 

Substantial progress has been made to develop industries in 
Southern Italy. The regions are southern continental Italy, 
Sardinia, Sicily, and the Islands of Elba. To encourage this 
development, capital grants are made available to small and 
medium-size industries. Liberal exemption from taxation for 
industries is the con^mon feature. 

Transportation » The railways of Italy arc well-developed 
and connect the ports with interior and Central Europe. Through 
the use of coastal plains, river valleys, passes and tunnels, Italy 
has constructed railway lines to maintain contact with European 
countries. There are two westward lines to France, one in the 
north to Switzerland, and three lines in the east to reach the 
Balkan peninsula. The length of railways in 1969 was 21,000 
km. of which 16,000 km are state-owned. Lack of easy means of 
cotBonunication by river has hampered Italian progress in indus- 
try. The rivers are many ; but those which are navigable are fe*' 
and confined mostly to the great northern plain. These ai* 
the Po, Ticino, Adda and Adige. 

Ford^ trade and Trstde Centrae s The principal impoi^ 
Itdy arc food stuffs, hides and dtins, oilseeds, crude rubbetf 
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raw cotton, iron ore, coal, petroleum, vegetable oils, paper, iron 
and steel, machinery and wood. The exports include food and 
vegetables, cotton yarn and fabrics, motor cars, mineral fuels^ 
chemicals, iron and steel, machinery, transport equipment, foot- 
wear and scientific instruments. Normally, Italy has an adverse 
bfilance of trade which is made up by receipts from shipping, 
tQurist expenditure and remittances from Italians abroad. Her 
inserts come mainly from West Germany, U.S.A., U.K., 
U.S.S.R. and Netherlands. The other principal sellers are Kuwait 
and Saudi Arabia which send petroleum. In the matter of ex- 
port, West Germany is the most important buyer, followed by 
U.S.A., France, Switzerland and Netherlands. 



Fio. 66. Foreign Trade o£ Italy. 


Milan is situated at the foot of the Alps. It is the greatest 
of the northern plain. The silk industry, for which Italy 
famous throughout Europe, is localised mainly in Milan. It 
*5 also engineering industries. Rome is the capital of modem 
and one of the oldest dties of the world. Its population 
*£eeds one million. Naples is situated on an excellent bay 
^ the south-western coast of peninsular Italy. - It is a ^at 
‘P building centre. The -industries of the port use ,hydm- 
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electricity. Turin, a city of the northern plain, is famous for 
the manufacture of motor cars. Trieste, at the eastern end of 
the northern plain, is an important port. It carries on consi- 
derable entrepot trade for ^e countries of Central Europe. 
Fiume, on the eastern side of the Istrian peninsula, is a great 
port and a collecting centre. Genoa is a great seaport of the 
northern plain. Venice and Genoa were once very important 
trading centres of the world. They acted as entrepots ; rich 
products of the East were brought to these places for distribu- 
tion to Europe. Their importance declined with the opening 
of the Cape Route. 

Yugoslavia 

The Republic of Yugoslavia occupies the southern portion 
of the plain of Hungary and the central and the north-western 
mountain regions of the Peninsula. . The area is about 256 
square km and contains a population of about 20.6 millions 
(1970). 

There is; a paucity of good cultivable land because of the 
mountainous character of the relief. About 38 p.c. of the total 
area is arable. Wheat, maize, tpbacco, rice, etc. are the prin- 
cipal agricultural crops. The methods of farming are being 
improved. Law limits private landholdings to 10 hectares and 
provides for expropriation of larger estates. 

Cattle, sheep, goats and pigs are reared in the eastern part 
of the country. The country has considerable mineral resources 
including petroleum, coal, iron, copper and lead. Vares and 
Ljubija in Bosnia are the important iron ore areas. Copper ore 
is found at Bor (Serbia). Forest produce is an important source 
df income. About a third of Yugoslavia is dad with forests of 
oak, beech and pine. 

The prindpal railway centre is Belgrade, which is connected 
with Istanbul in the south-east and Budapest in the north. It 
is also connected with Saloiiika in the south. 

Inadequate supply of coal, inadequate means of communica- 
tion, and mountainous character of the country are the obstacles 
to industiiid and commerdal devdopment. But the future 
possibilities of the country are great in view of the raw materials 
and the location the country. Thme is great tempo of indus- 
trid activity. A ndtr five year plui of economic devdopment was 
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adopted in 1966 in order to increase industrial production 
annually by 10 p.c. and that of agriculture by 4 p.c. There is a 
huge integrated iron and steel works at Skopje. The (levelop- 
nient of crude oil supplies in recent years has provided raw mate* 
rial for petro-chemical industry. The industries are sugar, 
flour milling and brewing, most of which are located in the 
northwest. Manufactures, machinery, transport equipment, food 
and beverages are the leading exports. The imports consist of 
machinery, textiles, iron goods, food-stu£Es and fuel and lubri- 
cants. It has trade relations with many countries of the world, 
and the leading countries are U.S.A., U.S.S.R., U.K„ Italy, East 
Germany, West Germany and Czechoslovakia. 

Belgrade is the capital of Yugoslavia. It is situated in the 
fertile interior plains at the confluence of the Danube and the 
Save. It is also the principal railway centre. Zagreb is the 
chief manufacturing centre of the country. It is connected by 
railways with Belgrade, Split and Fiume. Split is situated on 
the Adriatic coast-lands and is a very important port. 


Hungaiy 

Hungary is a small State lying in the middle of the Danube 
area. It has an area of 93,093 square km with 10 million 
inhabitants. 

The plain of Hungary has acted as one of the granaries of 
Europe for many countries. Over 80 per cent of the cultivated 
land is devoted to wheat and maize. The other important crops 
are rye, barley, oats, sugar-beet, potatoes, tobacco, etc. More 
than two-thirds of the people are provided for by agriculture. 
Recently good progress has been made in vineyards and the 
country produces more than 200 million litres of wine. The 
most important wine producing district is the north shore 
Lake Balaton. The best wines come from the north-east the 
country. 

Sheep-rearing, once an important occupation, is dedining. 
Coal of good quality is found near Pects in the south-west which 
supplies nearly 90 p.c coal. Some iron-ore is found at 
Salgotarjen, but still a large consignment has to be impCRted to 
supply Ae needs of the metallurgical industry. About 73 pest 
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«nt of its petroleum comes from south-west comer of Trans- 
Danubia. Other minerals are coal and bauxite. 

Hungary has a planned socialist economy, and her natural 
resources, banking and transport are all state-owned. 96% of all 
industry and 98% of agriculture are state-owned or cooperative. 
The economic development proceeds on the basis of a succession 
of three and five year plans. Considerable development has 
taken place in energy production, chemical and engineering 
industries and exploitation of natural gas. Budapest is the 
outstanding centre of flour-mills and is known as the “Minnea- 
polis*' of Europe. Cotton textile industry has been established 
recently. 

Hungary has about 29,000 km of roads. The rivers are all 
navigable and provide important means of transport. A serious 
drawback is the lack of direct outlet to the sea. Hamburg, 
Fiume and Split — all outside Hungary — handle the foreign trade 
of the country. The length of railways in Hungary is 13,000 km. 

The principal exports of Hungary are bauxite, rolled steel, 
petrol, alumina and food. The imports of Hungary consist of 
iron ore, coal, crude petroleum, wheat and timber. More than 
^0 p.c. of the imports come from U.S.S.R., East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. Foreign trade is a government monopoly, car- 
ded on through State Trading Companies. 

Budapest, the capital, is the chief manufacturing city. It is 
•the greatest flour-milling town in Europe. Electrical machinery 
is also made here. It is also an important railway junction, and 
the natural collecting centre of the plain. The population is a 
little above one million. Szeged is noted for sugar-refining, 
distilling and brewing. 


Austria 

Austria is a small mountainous State of 83,000 square kiti. 
of area with population of about seven millions. It has a 
modierate climate of mixed continental and oceanic Influences. 
The relief of the country permits a limited scope for the deve- 
lopment of agriculture. The chief agricultural products arc 
potatoes, wheat, rye, barley and oats. Lower Austria is agri- 
culturally more important than Upper Austria. Forests arc 
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considared as one of the greatest Mtional resources of the coun- 
try and provide raw materials to the paper, pencil and cellulose 
industries of the country. Forestry is important in the Alpine 
provinces. Lignite, iron, coal, lead, zinc and graphite are found. 
90 p.c. of the production of iron ore is confined to Erzburg in, 
Styria, and the country raises about 1 p.c. of iron ore of the 
world’s total. Austria is one of the world’s largest sources of high 
grade graphite. Metal industry is important. Other industries 
are the manufacture of machinery, chemicals, motor cars and 
leather goods. Austria’s industry had suffered terribly during 
the World War II, but foreign aids coupled with natural opti- 
mism and technical and scientific capacity of the people brought 
about the revival of the country’s productivity in no time. The 
largest oil refineries, coal extraction, factories, mines, iron and 
steel and ship building have been nationalised. Tourism is an 
important industry in Austria where annually about 5 million 
foreigners come as tourists. 

Exports consist of leather manufactures, paper, textiles, 
iron and steel products, wood and lumber and machinery. The 
foreign trade is entirely dependent on foreign ports as the 
country has no sea-frontier. 

Vienna, the capital, is an important educational, commer- 
cial and industrial centre. Graz is noted for iron manufactures. 
Linz is a railway centre. 


CEechosIovaloR 

Czechodovakia, a central European Republic occupies a 
position of great strategic importance in central and eastern 
Europe, and has 127,870 square km, of area and 14 million 
population. 

The location of Czechoslovakia is favourable for the pur- 
pose of commerce, as it lies between the industrial West Europe 
and the agricultural East Europe and midway between &e 
Baltic and the Adriatic sea. From the point of view of location, 
n has an industrial and commercial nodality. The great physical 
drawback of the country is that it has no sea-pmt and depends 
On foreign ports. 

Approximately, 42 px. of the lands is arable, 31 px. i# fotest 
and 15 p,c. » pasture. Fertile soil, a plentiful so^y of mt»m 
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aad rivers and irr^ation works permit cultivation of wheat, rye, 
barley, sugar beet and potato on a large scale through co-opera- 
tives the characteristics of which are as follows (i) combina- 
tion of farmers for work in common for harvesting and soil 
preparation, (it) the fields are joined into plots for cultivation in 
common ; (Hi) crops and livestock are worked in common ; and 
(tv) payment is made on the basis of work done. About 50 p.c. 
of all farm land is under collective farms, and another 10 p.c. 
under state farms. The forest resources of the country are 
considerable, and industries like matches, paper, toys, packing- 
case, musical instruments and barrels are dependent on their 
timber. 

Coal is found in abundance in Moravia, Bohemia and 
Slovakia. The chief coal helds are Chomutoc, Teplice and 
Sokolov. Coal production is between 90 and 96 million tons 
consisting of hard coal and lignite. There is also a small output 
of zinc, copper, gold and silver. In the mountains of Slovakia 
tin, nickel, manganese' and copper are found. The oil-fields 
are also of growing importance. 

Czechoslovakia is a great manufacturing country and some 
of her products have international reputation. The economic 
life and the national prosperity of the country rest on the manu- 
facturing industries. The manufactures may be broadly divi- 
ded into three groups: (i) those which obtain their raw 
materials in the country itself, such as sugar, alcohol, porcelain, 
glass-making, etc. ; (ii) industries which depend partially on 
raw materials at home, such as metal industries, chemicals and 
leathers ; (Hi) industries which depend entirely on foreign 
countries for raw materials, such as textiles, etc. The industrial 
production consists of pig iron, crude steel, paper, cement, 
cotton textiles and woollen goods. 

As the country has no sea-port of its own the natural lines 
of communication are by the Danube, Elbe and Oder. Minerals 
and metals, machinery, chemicals, food-stuff s and raw materials 
are the principal imports. Exports consist of motor cycles, linen 
fabncs, motor cars, electric motors, footwear and silk fabrics. 
About 40 p.c. of the trade is with U.S.S.R. Althou^th small 
share is on the increase. East Germany occupies the 
place with about 11 p.c. of the Aart. 
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Numerous cities have developed in the country because of 
he diversity of geographic regions which require that each 
egion must serve its own economic interests. Prague (Praha)^ 
he capital, is the chief industrial centre. It is also a great 
ail way town. Brunn (Brno) is an important manufacturing 
x)wn. It has large paper, match and leather works. Pilsen 
[Plzen) has breweries, engineering and metallurgical works. 
Ostrava is the centre of glass industry. Zlin is a noted centre 
ol leather works. 


Rumania 

The Republic of Rumania, a country of south-eastern 
Europe, has an area 237,000 square km. with 20 million popu- 
lation (1970). 

The country is one of the richest European countries from 
the standpoint of developed and under-developed resources. 
Only 19 per cent of the population today makes their living 
from industry. 

I'he State allots large fund for the technical and economic 
improvement of agriculture. Land is cultivated for wheat and 
maize in the low plains to the east and west of Transylvania, 
“umania is one of the important wheat-producing areas in 
urope. Sugar beet, tobacco, maize and grapes are the secon- 
ary crops. 

Rumania possessed a varied list of minerals of which petro- 
um, gold, copper, lead, manganese, silver, zinc and antimony 
re important. Petroleum wells are worked in the Prahava 
alley, Moldavia, Oltenia and the Pitesti areas which produce 
nnually more than 13 million tons of petroleum and have 

e Rumania one of the great oil-producing countries of the 
'Orld, being second in Europe, after U.S.S.R. A pipe-line from 
hese oil-fields goes to the port Constanta on the Black Sea* 
ron-ore, coal, natural gas are worked, and the output is 
ficreasing. 

In the development of industry, mechanical engineering, 
^ietallurgy and chemicals are the most important. The other 
>toducts are glass, wine and paper. As a result of her rapid 
^dustrialisation, the production of consumer goods are 
^creased considerably, specially textile fabrics, radio sets, T.V. 
1--33 
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sets, refrigerators, footwear, sugar and washing machines. The 
principal exports are electric motors, window ^ass, petroleum 
products, tractors, cereals and wood. Of her total exports, about 
46 per cent is received by U.S.S.R. The other chief buyers are 
East and West Germany, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Hungary and 
Austria. 

Bucharest is the capital and the chief railway centre. It 
is located in the northern part of the country on the Steppes 
of Wallachia. In size and development, Bucharest is perhaps 
the most important city in the Balkan region. It has a popula- 
tion of a little more than one million. Golatz (Galati) is the 
chief river port, situated on the Danube and is engaged in the 
export of wheat and oil. Constanta, on the Black Sea, is the 
chief port of the country. 


Poland 

The Republic of Poland has an area of 312,000 square km. 
with 33 million population (1970). About 70 per cent of the 
people are Polish, and the rest are Ukrainians, White Russian 
and Jews. 

It is essentially a flat country. Poland has no natural 
frontier excepting the Pripet Marches on the east and the Car- 
pathians on the south. The climate is on the whole continentid. 
Except in winter when frozen, the rivers are navigable and 
provide 4500 km. of waterways. The rivers are the Vistula, 
Warta, Netze and Bug. 

The principal crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats and potatoes. 
Rye and potatoes occupy more than half of the total cultivated 
area. The forests, which are the property of the State, cover j 
more than one-fourth of the land. Forests are mainly deciduous, 
with oak, chestnut, elm, ash and maple. The~ forests supply j 
plywood and timber for building purposes. 

Although the country is very rich in minerals, only 15 p^^ ] 
cent of the total population are engaged in mining. Upper , 
Silesia produces annually more than 100 million tons of coal of j 
good quality. The Galician oil-field at the foot of the Carpa- j 
thians yields about 300,000 tons of petroleum a year. Zinc 
salt are also found. Upper Silesia raises lead and iron ore. The | 
other minerals are lead, salt and natural gas. 
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Poland is one of the leading industrial centres of eastern 
iirope. The manufacturing industries have developed in 
oclz, Bydgoszcz, Silesian coal-field, Bailystok, and Warsaw. The 
rincipal manufacturing industries are iron and steel, engineer- 
ig products, textiles, chemicals, ceramics, sugar and paper. 
,ew industries are automobiles, tractors, heavy machinery, 
lipbuilding and aircraft. Key industries have been nationa- 
sed and work under a planned economy. The exports of 
•oland consist of machine tool, rolled metal goods, ships, 
oods wagon, coal, meat products, sugar, saw mill products, 
Liel oils, boats, leather footwear and cotton and woollen 
kbrics. About two-thirds of exports and imports are with 
onimunist countries. About 50 p.c. of the imports come from 
J.S.SR., East Germany and Czechoslovakia. So far as exports 
re (oncerned S5 p.c. are sent to U.S.S.R. The main imports 
re iron ore, petroleum, fertilisers, cotton and wool, Lodz is an 
inportant cotton-manufacturing centre. Heavy metal industries 
K mainly concentrated in Upper Silesia. Warsaw is one of the 
ildest and most important towns of Poland. From this great 
ity roads and railways radiate in all directions. Ghynia is 
ituated on the Gulf of Danzig, a little west of the mouth of 
he Vistula. It lies outside the territory of Danzig and the 
cason for its development was Poland's dissatisfaction with the 
stablishraent of Danzig as a free city which did not meet her 
cquirements. Danzig is advantageously situated with respect 
0 the Vistula river, which drains the heart of Poland. It has 
bout 260,000 population. 

Finland 

Finland is bounded by the U.S.S.R. on the east, the 
Sea on the south, Sweden and Norway on the west and 
be Arctic Ocean on the north. The geographical location and 
be historical function has made it a bridge and a meeting place 
etween Norway, Sweden and Soviet Union. It has an area of 
|'^7,000 sq. km with 4.7 million population most of which is 

( oncentrated in the southern provinces. The Finns are to 
erive a living from a land which consists of lakes and swamps 
soil more suited to forests than to agriculture. Long 
^inters and a short growing season are also problems for agri- 
^Hure accounting for low productivity. Agriculture is one of 
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the chief occupations of the people though only 20 p.c. of the 
people are engaged in it. The principal crops are wheat, oats, 
rye and barley. More than 68 per cent of the land is covered 
by forests ; the chief trees are the fir, pine, maple, ash and oak, 
Her great wealth of timber is the most important factor in the 
industrial development. Industry is almost entirely based 
forest products. The forest products are paper, newsprint, 
cellulose, mechanical pulp and cardboard. Finland is now the 
largest supplier of plywood in the world. Agriculture and 
dairying are the two important occupations. Fishing is of grow- 
ing importance: it is favoured by the existence of many good 
harbours and an indented coast-line. The unusual freshness 
of the Baltic around Gulf of Finland from salinity is a great 
factor in the fishing industry. Copper, nickel, lead, iron ore, 
titanium, silver and gold are found in small quantities. The 
mining industry is as yet young. The varied character 
natural resources with their limitations are responsible fo 
changing the relative importance of occupations from time 
time. More than 50 p.c. of the people engaged in industry 
live in rural areas, and the percentage of women in industry is 
also relatively high. Finland is an exporter of round wood, 
plywood, lumber, paper and paper board, and metal and 
neering products. The largest buyers are West Germany, U.K,, 
U.S.S.R,, Sweden, France, U.S.A. and Belgium. About 20 p.c. 
of total imports come from West Germany, 10 p.c. from U.K., 
20 p.c. from U.S.S.R., and 12 p.c. from Sweden. The principal 
imports are petroleum, base metals, machinery, textiles, and 
cereals. Most of the cities are located in the southern coastal 
areas. The Gulf of Bothnia coast has no big city. Helsinki, 
the capital, is a port and a manufacturing centre. Viborg 
an important port noted for the export of timber. Turku is i 
shipping centre. — ' 

Greece 

Greece is the most easterly mountainous peninsula stretch- 
ing southward into the Mediterranean, together with Crete and 
numerous islands in the Jlgean and Ionian Seas. No part ol 
the <»untry is more than 80 miles away from the sea. The total 
aroi of the country is 132W> square km with 9 million pop® 
lation. 
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Greece is an agricultural country and about 50 p.c. of the 
►rking population are engaged in it. The scarcity of rain in 
2 summer has led to a concentration on deep-rooted, drought- 
listing plants such as olives, grapes and tobacco. In addition, 
soil is poor, not least owing to centuries of mismanage- 
jnt: soil-exhausting methods of cultivation and the erosion 
used by lack of water control, overgrazing, deforestation and 
ploughing of hillsides. Grapes are extensively cultivated. 
^-eece is the leading exporter of currants in the world. Greece 
half of her gtape production for making wine, one-fourth 
X making raisins and currants and the rest as fresh fruit. The 
her crops are wheat, cotton, rice, olives and tobacco. 

The mineral deposits are not numerous but most of them 
ive not yet been commercially exploited. The chief minerals 
e salt, lead, marble and iron ore. Zinc, copper, silver and 
itimony are also found. In 1963, as a result of 25 years of 
tploration, petroleum was discovered in West Central Greece. 

Manufacturing industries include woollen and cotton weav- 
ig and spinning, the production of wine, olive oil and chemi- 
products. Cigars and cigarettes are also manufactured, 
/ines, tobacco and fruits are exported in large quantities. As 
le country is not self-sufficient, she must exchange her exports 
food supplies and capital goods. Recently, the country has 
reduced steel ingots and castings. 

Sea commerce is of vital importance to Greece. Normally, 
bout 92% of exports and 90% of imports are seaborne. The 
irgest proportion of imports comes from U.S.A., followed by 
West Germany and Italy. 

Athens is the capital. Its chief port is Piraeus. Salonika is 
be most important trade centre of Greece. It is also one of 
be chief ports of southern Europe. It is connected by railways 
the important towns of the Balkans. It exports grain, 
iiiimal products and tobacco, and imports textiles and iron 
oods. Other important trade centres are Larissa, Stavros, 
^^^xandropolis, Kalabaka and Katakolon. 


Sjpain 

Spain has an .area of 493,000 square km. The excellent 
for commerce; the high fertility of the land and the 
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vast mineral resources are not yet eflEective for industrial devi 
lopment because of certain drawbacks. Her iron deposits ar 
vast but the development of coal mining started late. Th 
character of the coastdine does not permit easy constructioi 
of sheltered harbours. The country is mountainous ; the diff 
culty of building roads and railways is considerable. Rivei 
are swift and have rapids and falls. One-third of the countr 
has a mean annual rainfall which is inadequate for cultivatior 
The country has only 18,000 km. of railway lines. Industria 
production and trade in agricultural products are badl 
handicapped by the unsatisfactory state of transport, especial! 
railways. Road transport is not yet in a position to make U] 
the deficiencies of the railway system. 

The area of land devoted to agriculture is less than 4\ 
per cent of the total area, and only 7 per cent of cultivatec 
land is irrigated. Because of the general aridity, 90 p.c. of ik 
cultivated land is suitable only for dry farming, and on mosi 
of it, the range of crops must remain strictly limited. The 
fundamental object of Spanish national plans has been to raise 
the standard of living by overcoming the insufficiency of rainfall. 

The total population in Spain in 1970 was 33 millions. 
Nearly one-fourth of the population is engaged in agriculture. 
Spain has a rich and varied agriculture, the main products 
being wheat, rice and fruits. Wheat represents an average 25 
p.c., by value, of the total agricultural production. In the 
south and north-east, olives predominate. Vines are importanti 
in the south. Spain ranks high in the world in the produc* 
tion of cork, and in the export of oranges. Cattle, sheep, horsej 
and pigs are reared and Spain has always been famous for the 
wool of its merino sheep. 

Iron ore, manganese, zinc, lead, coal, copper, mercuty, 
silver, etc. are found. It ranks third in Europe in the produo 
tion of lead, second in lead ore, first in mercury in the world, 
and among the leaders in zinc and silver in Europe. Spain 
one of the oldest iron-mining regions of the world. Its iron 
ore production in 1969 was 6 million tons. Spain providei 

The citrus fruits of Spain have a ready market in the West EurH 

f ean countries in spite of the competition from Italy. However, 
pain finds some way of associating with the European Common Mark 
her trade in citrus may he adversely affected. 
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about 30 per cent of the world's output of mercuiy. Hydro- 
electric power has been developed in the Pyreness. 

The essential feature of Spanish industry is the lack of 
balance in its structure. The basic industries and the trans- 
port system cannot sustain the growth of manufacturing 
industries. However, Spain is the third largest wine-producing 
country in the world. The other manufactures are textiles, 
wine, hides and skins, and dairy produce. 

\ The principal exports are fruit, iron, cork, wool, olive oil, 
wine and textiles. The buyers are mainly U.S.A., U.K., 
Fiance and West Germany. The imports include machinery, 
textile goods and food products. 

Madrid is the capital. It is the principal railway centre. 
Barcelona on the Mediterranean coast, is the largest city and 
the premier port of Spain. It is a great industrial centre. The 
other trade centres are Valencia, Malaga, Bilbao and Cadiz. 


Portugal 

Portugal is a small maritime country to the west of Spain, 
witli an area of 89,000 square km. Its population in 1970 Was 
96 millions. The main industry of the country is agriculture 
and 60 per cent of the inhabitants are engaged in it. Agri- 
cultural production is insufficient to cover the needs of the 
population. Portugal has to import food products to meet the 
deficit. Lemons, figs, oranges, apples, almonds, dates and nuts 
arc extensively grown. Wine is made throughout the country. 

The country has a variety of minerals. Coal, kaolin, iron 
and wolfram are worked, the deposits of wolfram being the 
niost important in Europe. Copper, lead and salt are also 
obtained in small quantities. 

Forests of Portugal are especially important for oak from 
^’hich cork is obtained. Portugal ranks first in the world in 
die production of cork and it is one of the country's biggest 
^*xport revenue earners. Well over half the world's cork 
tequirements are met by Portugal, which exports 80 to 90 p.c. 

its production. The production of cork is on the decline 
and that of resin on the increase. Forests occupy about 19 

cent of the total area of the country. 
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The manufacturing industries are mostly those connected 
with the preparation <rf products obtained from vines and 
olives. There are also considerable woollen, cotton and linen 
industries. A characteristic occupation of the Portuguese is the 
manufacture of porcelain tiles, an industry inherited from the 
Moors. The tourist industry is growing fast and about 2 million 
foreign visitors come every year, and provide a major source 
of foreign exchange earnings. 

The principal exports of the country are cork, wine, olive 
oil, resin, turpentine, pyrites, wolfram and sardine fish. The 
important buyers are U.K., West Germany, U.S.A. and France. 

Lisbon is the capital and chief port. It has magnificent 
harbour. It is connected by rail with Madrid and Oporto. 
Agricultural products are exported and manufactured goods 
imported through Lisbon. Oporto is the chief port through 
which wine is exported. 


Bulgaria 

Bulgaria lies to the south of the lower Danube and 
occupies the eastern part of the Balkan Peninsula. It has a 
land area of 110,584 sq km. 

Bulgaria has not developed its industry very much. The 
whole of the country’s industry is under national ownership 
and control and there is hardly any private sector. Its socialised 
economy embraces 89 p.c. of industry, 95 p.c. of agricultural 
and 99 p.c. of retail trade. It possesses considerable mineral 
wealth. Deposits of copper, manganese, oil, coal, lead, zinc, 
marble and granite exist. 

Bulgaria’s largest forests are in the Rila, Rhodopes, Pirin 
and Balkan mountains. Deciduous constitute -about 80 p.c- 
of the forest and the rest are coniferous. Oak, beech and other 
deciduous trees, which are extensively found in the moun- 
tainous parts of the country, provide timber for export. The 
production of silk cocoons is an important industry. 

Agriculture is the main occupation of the people. More 
than 80 per cent of the people depend directly on agriculture 
which is favoured by fertile soil and favourable dimat®- 
Wheat, maize, barley, tobacco, sugar-beet, vines and fruits are 
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important. Cotton and oats are also grown. The cultivation 
of roses for the manufacture of scent is followed on the hill 
slopes of the Balkan mountains. The vale of Kazanlik is one 
of the important rose-growing areas. Cotton mills, chemical 
works and power plants are in operation today. At Dimitrova, 
a blast furnace has been set up. 

The sea-outlets are (i) Sofia to Varna, on the Black Sea, 
along the northern side of the Balkan mountains ; (ii) Plovdiv 
to Burgas, on the Black Sea, along the southern side of the 
\Balkan mountains ; (in) Maritza Valley to Dede Agach, the 
nearest port to Bulgaria. 

The exports are raw tobacco, clothing, jams and jellies, 
cigarettes, and timber. Raw cotton, cotton textiles, tractors, 
wheat and petroleum products are the principal imports. 

The principal trade centres are Burgas^ Varna, Sofia and 
Plovdiv. Varna (Stalin) and Burgas, on the Black Sea, export 
tobacco, eggs, attar of roses, maize and silk. The capital of 
Bulgaria is Sofia. It is the largest town in the country. 

Albania 

The Republic of Albania has an area of about 28,748 
square km. It has a population of 2 million (1970). The 
I country is situated on the Adriatic, between Yugoslavia and 
Greece. The location opposite and close to Italy gives the 
country a strategic importance at the entrance of the Adriatic 
Sea. Excepting the coastal area, the country is mountainous. 
The forests in the mountainous regions contain oak, walnut, 
chestnut, beech, pine and fir. The principal crops are maize 
and wheat, the former occupying 58 p.c. of the cultivated land. 
Tobacco, sugar beet and dairy products are also important. 

The extent of mineral resources of Albania is still 
unknown. The main oilfield is at Kucove near Berat which 
is connected with the port of Vlone. Copper mines in the 
Puke district and saltpits at Vlone are also being worked. The 
exports are citrus fruits, wine, unmanufactured tobacco and 
copper. Tirana, the capital, is centrally situated just on the 
inland edge of the main coastal plain. Scutari is the largest 
and stands on the plain surrounding Lake Scutari. It 
I is noted for melons. Durauo is the chief port. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. In what part of Great Britain are all branches of the woollen 
industry most lai^eiy situated ? Point out the local conditions favour^ 
able to it there and name three of the chief towns engaged in the industry. 

2. Consider the position of France with regam to her supplies of 
{a) fuel and (6) water-power. 

3. Name the three principal manufacturing industries of Great Britain 
and give reasons for their location. 

4. Describe the position of the principal coal-fields of Germany parti- 
cularly as regards access to navigable waterways. Also name the chid 
manufacturing industries of these coal-fields. 

5. Give an idea of coal and iron regions of Europe, and the indus 

tries which have been established there. (Cal. Inter. 1953) 

6. Describe and account for the distribution of population in Europe 

(Delhi B. Com. 1968) 

7. Examine the coal resources of Great Britain and show how thes 
have helped the development of her industries. 

8. Discuss the geographical factors influencing the growth of Britain’ 
prosperity and trade. Do you think Britain can still count on thos 
factors ? 

9. Discuss in detail the role of inland waterways of Europe in th 

economic progress of the continent. (Delhi B. Com. 196f 

10. Make a critical assessment of the mineral resources of (a) U.l 

and (h) West Germany. (Delhi B. Com, 1969 

11. What are the agricultural commodities of which Soviet Russ 

is the leading producer in the world ? In what part of Soviet Russ, 
are these produced? Briefly describe the special fetaures of Sovi 
agriculture. (Cal, B. Com. 195? 

12. “Self-sufficiency is the keynote of the economy of the U.S.S.R 

Discuss the statement with reference to the principal agricultural, miner 
and industrial products of Soviet Russia. (Cal. B, Com. 195' 

13. Write an account of the soil and climatic conditions in t 

different agricultural regions of the Soviet Union and the chief ag 
cultural products in each. (Cal. B. Com. 196 

14. What countries of Europe are industrially less developed ? Ci 
your reasons for their slow development. 

15. Describe the distribution and production of petroleum 

(Delhi B. Com. 196 



CHAPTER XI 


NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA^ 

North America is the third largest continent and embraces 
nearly one-seventh of the land surface of the globe. It has an 
area of 9 million square miles with a population of more than 
260 millions. This means that the continent has 8 p.c. of the 
woild’s population in about 12 p.c. of the world’s land area. 
The highest densities of population are in the north-eastern 
U.S.A. and south-eastern Canada. The continent almost touches 
Asia in the north-west and comes nearest to Europe in the 
north-east. The situation is ideal for commerce inasmuch as 
both Europe and Asia can be approached conveniently by 
waterways. The trade with Asia has been further helped by 
the construction of the Panama Canal. Politically, the 
continent consists of Canada, U.S.A., Mexico, Central America 
(Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador and Panama), and 
West Indies (Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, San Dominico, and Puerto 
Rico). North America has a variety of climate which accounts 
foi the growth of agricultural products like wheat, cotton, 
toljacco, sugar-beet, sugar<ane, rice, hemp, maize, etc. There 
are well-defined agricultural belts which reflect the patterns of 
physical and economic facts. 

North America has deposits of coal, petroleum, iron ore, 
tungsten, vanadium, cobalt and molybdenum. Of aU the 
continents. North America is most fortunate in having relative- 
ly a large share of the world’s mineral resources, particularly 
in coal, iron ore and petroleum. More than 52 p.c. of the 
known coal reserves of the world are in this continent. Practi- 
cally, the entire production of anthracite coal of the world 
comes from the U.S.A. About 12 p.c. of the world’s iron ore 

' Statistics and data are from the Statesman Year Bode, 1971-72 ; 
l*wluction Year Book, 1970 FAO ; Trade Year Book, FAO 1970, and Statis- 
tical Year Book, UNO 1971 ; For selected readings, see Mighell, R. L. 
American Agriculture, its Structure and Place in the Economy; Smidi 
and Philips, North America ; Jones and Bysan, North America ; Currie, 
A. W. Economic .Geography of Canada ; Brown, W. A., The Unit^ States 
‘]nd the Restoration of^ World Trade ; Glover, J. G., The iDevek^ment d 
Atncrican, Industries. 
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reserves are in North America. The continent is well-supplied 
with oil, and the U.S.A. produces annually about 20 p.c. of the 
world's petroleum. The North America's share in the world 
production of some selected minerals were as follows in 1969: 
Coal 20 p.c., iron ore 30 p.c., bauxite 40 p.c., nickel 98 p.c. and 
petroleum 26 p.c. 


Canada 

The Dominion of Canada is the largest country in the 
Western Hemisphere and consists of twelve provinces; Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Ontario, 
Newfoundland, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British 
Columbia, the North-West Territories and the Yukon. The 
area of the country is 3.5 million square km. and its popula- 
tion was 21 millions in 1970. In spite of the large size of the 
Dominion, many parts are not suitable for settlement because 
of unfavourable climate, relief and soil. Yukon and the N. 
W. Territories have very little scope for development. "J'he 
population of Canada is practically concentrated in a fairly 
narrow zone, bordering the U.S.A. The lowlands lying 
between the lakes of Erie and Ontario and the St. Lawrence 
river on the south and the Laurentian shield on the north con 
tain about 50 per cent of the total population of Canada. The 
greatest density is found in Ontario along the northern shore 
of both lakes and along the Laurentian lowland of • Quebec. 
Nearly half the population live in the seventy towns of Quebec 
and Ontario. 


Economic Resources and Industries 

The natural resources of Canada are very grejt. In agri- 
culture, mining, lumbering, fishing and ranching it occupies 
the most important position in the British Commonwealth. 

Fishery Resources, Fishing is an important industry of 
Canada, which is carried on in the Atlantic, Pacific and in her 
inland lakes and rivers. The fishery resources are well-known 
fdr their scope and abundance. The variety consists of 
demersal, pelagic and numerous shell-fishes. Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and 
4(^ebec are engaged in the Atlantic fisheries. In the Pacific 
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coast, British Columbia is the only state to participate in 
fisheries. The inland fisheries take place in the Great lakes 
and other lakes. Cod, halibut, haddock, sardines, and herring 
are the chief catches. On the Atlantic coast also is found the 
lobster fishery — ^much the largest in the world. On the Pacific 
coast, river fisheries are very important ; in that region salmon 
is caught in Fraser, Columbia and Skeena rivers. This region 
is one of the world*s big salmon fisheries with catches some- 
times running to as much as 190 million lbs. in a year. Some 
valuable sea fisheries include herring, cod and halibut on the 
Pacific side, where Prince Rupert is the chief centre. The 
rivers and the great lakes of Canada also contain fish which 
are mostly consumed in the country. The number of persons 
employed in the fishing industry is more than 78,000. Canada 
produces fish three times as much as she can absorb in her 
domestic markets. Consequently the development of foreign 
markets for her fish is a matter of outstanding importance. 
The principal kinds of fish are salmon, lobster, cod, herring, 
haddock, white fish, halibut and sardines.* 

Canadian Agriculture. There has been a great expansion 
of agricultural output in Canada in recent years. The factors 
lesponsible for the expansion are the high level of prices of 
farm products, rapid rate of mechanization in farm operations, 
increased research in processing and preservation of foods and 
plentiful supply of fertilizers. The extension of railways has 
also greatly facilitated the cultivation of crops in the arable 
lands. Agriculture employs about 10 p.c. of the total gainfully 
occupied population. 

The main wheat belt of Canada is about 326 km wide and 
WOO km long and stretches diagonally across the southern parts 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, About four-sixths of 
Canadian wheat is grown in Saskatchewan. The next important 
province is Alberta which grows only one-fourth of that in 
Saskatchewan. Manitoba grows between 10 and 12 p.c. of 

^ ® A new problem for Canada's fishing industry has arisen with the 
active interest of the Russian fishermen in the British Columbia ooain;-~- 
^^Jtside 12»mile coastal limit. The Dominion government is unable to do 
^ny thing because the Russians are perfectly within their rights as they 
<10 fishing outside the 12-mile coastal limit; and secondly, the U.S, fisher- 

have fished these waters for mott than 50 years and dius have created 
precedents, ^ 
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Canadian produce. Wheat is grown on a very large scale in 
Canada and labour-saving devices greatly reduce the cost of 
production and handling. The stabilisation of prices, grading 
and supply are generally controlled by the Canadian Wheat 
Board. Canada raises about 20 million tons a year. Annual 
production of wheat is more than her requirements for 
domestic use, and this surplus of production over requirements 
has made Canada one of the leading wheat-exporting countries* 
of the world. The wheat centres are Port Arthur, Fort 
William, Winnipeg and Montreal. Oats are raised mainly in 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, Ontario, Quebec and Manitoba. The 
most important province for barley is Alberta which contri- 
butes two-thirds of the total production. Soyabeans are culti- 
vated only in the province of Quebec. Of late, the outstanding 
agricultural development has been the rapid and pronounced 
expansion in the production of livestock and livestock products 
to meet the unprecedented export and domestic demand. 

Minerals and Water Power. Canada has reached the 
position where it is one of the leading producers of minerals. 
In some respects it is the most unique of all mining countries. 
In 1968, in terms of volume, she was first in each of the fol- 
lowing in the world ; nickel, zinc, asbestos and silver, second 
in each of the following : gold, lead, sulphur, uranium and 
molybdenum ; third in platinum group and fourth in copper 
and iron ore. Her minerals are vital not only to the North 
American continent but to the rest of the world also. 

Nova Scotia, British Columbia, Quebec, Ontario, Alberta 
and Yukon Territory are the chief mining districts. Canada is 
the second largest producer of gold in the world and contri- 
butes 9 per cent of the world's total. The chief gold-areas are 
British Columbia, Klondike district of the Yukoii Territoiy, 
Nova Scotia, Ontario and Quebec. Gold production has 
maintained an almost uniform annual rate of production 
between 1948 and 1970. The most valuable nickel mines iw 
the world are at Sudbury in Ontario, which supply 60 per cent 
of the world's total. There are about 40 nickel mines at 
Sudbury in an area 40 miles long and 15 miles wide. It is 
intaiesting to note that Canada used to contribute 96 px. of 
world^s total in 1948. U.S.S.R. and New Caledonia have 
recently become important producers of nickel. Copper is a 
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valuable mineral which is worked mainly in Ontario, Quebec 
and British Columbia. Another miner^, of which Canada 
supplies 60 per cent of the world’s total, is asbestos, mined in: 
Quebec. Canada raises 1-2 million tons of asbestos compared 
to world’s total of 2 million tons. Silver, zinc, lead and cobalt 
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Fig. No. 67. Mineral Production — Canada 


ue the other minerals. Zinc is available in Quebec and 
Burnswick. In its production, Canada occupies the first place 
'vith about 20 p.c. of the world’s total. Her sulphur produc- 
fiun is high and it is exported to Japan, Australia and Soviet 
Union. Rich deposits of titanium near the St. Lawrence and 
“f uranium in Saskatchewan and the N. W. Territory promise 
^eat things, both direedy in wealth, and indirectly by facilitat- 
‘ng bigger population in areas, now barren. Iron-ore regions 
mostly found in Texada, Ontario, Nova Scotia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Rocky mountains and Vancouver Islands. Canada 
i^aised about 10 million tons of coal in 1969. The coal-fields 
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o£ Nova Scotia alone furnish about 40 per cent of Canadian 
output. There is also a vast new iron field in the barren 
Ungara region between Quebec and Labrador. Crude oil and 
natural gas are obtained from Alberta at Medicine Hat and 
the Mackenzie basin.* In 1969 Canada produced about 54 
million tons of crude petroleum as against only 4 million tons 
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Fig. No. 68. Production of Crude Petroleum 

in 1950. A big oilfield has been discovered in Alberta. There 
is a 1,750 mile pipeline from the oilfields in the Edmonton area 
to Superior on the Great Lakes for supplying oil. It is the 
longest pipeline in the world. Another pipeline from the 
Alberu to California carries gas. 

* The oUSelds of Alberta seem destined to revoliuionfte ‘OOTuiitieefc 
juustrially and strateekally, throi^hout the already agdcoltun^y d® 
Western Praire zone S North America. 
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Forests and Forest Products 

Nearly 48 per cent of the total land are of Canada is 
nested, and in all these, except in the north where movement 
diflBcult, lumbering is an important industry. Canada ranks 
mong the greatest exporters of timber in the world. It is the 
nly country in the British Commonwealth with a large export- 
ble surplus of construction lumber. More than one-half of 
anada's lumber is supplied by British Columbia where the 
^edominating species are Douglas Fir, Hemlock, Spruce, Red 
dar and Pine.^ Structural timbers are obtained from the 
iiies and hemlock, while cedar is important for exterior work, 
pruce is used for pulp in paper-making, and is the most 
nportant soft wood. 

The northern forest belt is commercially important on the 
astern side, especially in Quebec and Newfoundland. The 
umbering industry is favoured in Eastern Canada by a multi- 
de of rivers, the very severe winters and floods in spring when 
e thaw comes. The timber is cut in winter and is easily 
agged over the snow and ice by horses to the nearest conve-* 
ent stream. The trees are bound together to form a raft and 
hen the stream thaws the rafts are floated down the stream to 
le saw mills. The conservation of forests is strictly maintained 
Canada. No one is allowed to cut timber without licence, 
nd young trees are protected. The fire protection services 
laintain watch-towers for reporting the outbreak of fires. The 
eat northern forests also give refuge to many fur-bearing 
tiimals. 

Forest industries of Canada can be divided into wood 
erations, the lumber industry and the manufacture of pulp 
paper. Wood operations, that is logging, are important 
Eastern Canada and Br. Columbia. The economic develop- 
ment of Canada has been very much influenced by lumbering, 
te buyers of Canadian lumber are, in order of importance, 
[ E., U.S.A., Netherlands, Union of South Africa and Australia. 


In 1881 British Columbia was considered a land of cold mountaiiis 
keeping because of physical barriers. Today. British Columbia 
trading nation with dcvelopinent of her vast resources tied to W<wM 
i* Products of British Columbian origin shipped to other cowtriei 
^^iled a value of 1,S42 million dollars in im 
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Tnuiqportatiim s Canada is fortunate in having lajrge na\ 
gable waterways. St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes provic 
2,000 miles of magnificent natural waterways to Canad 
although they are frozen during the winter months. Lai| 
ocean vessels can pass about a thousand miles up the river $ 
Lawrence to Montreal, where goods are transhipped to small 
vessels. Navigation is rendered difficult at the mouth of tl 
St. Lawrence because of constant fogs and the rapidity of tl 
current. The volume of traffic along the river and the lal 
route into the heart of the continent is immense. During tl 
shipping season vast quantities of grain, ores and forest pi 
ducts make long voyages down the St. Lawrence to the poi 
of the east coast, whence they are shipped to all parts of tl 
world. Upstream go cargoes of motor cars and many oth 
manufactured goods. The importance of this waterway will 
realised when one notes that over 60 p.c. of Canada's pop 
tion is concentrated in Quebec and Ontario along this wa 
way. St. Lawrence has already become a great seaway. 

The progress of Canada is the result of a great devel 
ment of the railways, particularly in the west and north-wei 
Rail transportation is the main co-ordinating factor forming 
background for all the accomplishments of production. Can 
has now two great railway systems: (t) the Canadian Pad 
Railways, and (u) the Canadian National Railways. E 
system has a trans-continental line and network of innumi 
able branch lines which have played a great role in opening 
the agricultural areas of the west. The railways of the D' 
nion are connected with those of the U.S.A. The total railwJ 
mileage in Canada in 1969 was 58,000. Canada has a very w< 
organised air service to serve the continent. 


The Manufactnrea and Industrial Regions 

The manufacturing industries are rapidly developing, 
increase of agricultural population, extension of railway 
mineral wealth, supplies of water-power and the large prodjJ 
from agriculture and forests have made Canada a great 
ttial country. Already her manufactured products far ex 
ha value the unmanufactured farm products^ * Though 
pUggms from abroad some of her requirements in 
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laterials, farming machines, iron and steel goods and textiles, 
et progress in industrialisation is keeping the country less 
ependent. Canada's vast natural resources give rise to indus- 
ries like metal, machinery, chemicals, textiles, fish-canning, 
lour-milling, butter and cheese making, saw-milling and paper- 
aaking. Manufactures of iron and steel goods is of recent 
levelopment. Pulp and paper industry in Canada is due to 
eadily accessible resources of wood of superior quality for the 
nanufacture of both paper and rayon, and to well-distributed 
water-power and supplies of dean, fresh water. 

The main feature of the Canadian industry is that its 
products are mostly made for internal market. Also, there are 
too many concerns for a few types of goods. The Canadian 
^teel industry is firmly established, and its production at present 
around 9 million tons, compared to 2 million tons in 1948. 
The increased output is being absorbed by developing new 
narkets within the country, by reducing imports and by increas- 
ing exports. The production of pulp and paper is the key 
^"ctor in Canadian economy with about one-sixth of the world 
tal. Canada accounts for 75 p.c. of all newsprint and 25 p.c. 
wood pulp moving in international trade. 

The province of Ontario is the industrial heartland of 
anada. The entire production of automobiles, 90 p.c. of 
?avy electrical machinery, 53 p.c. of aircrafts, 77 p.c. of steel 
ad 76 p.c. of the tele-communication equipment of the country 
e manufactured in Ontario. 

t 

Commerce and Trade. Though so sparsely inhabited, 
anada ranks fourth, in terms of volume, among the world’s 
ading nations, and per capita enjoys a bigger foreign trade 
'an any other country. 

Newsprint paper, wood pulp, wheat, nickel, asbestos, fish, 
ilver, gold, copper, vehicles, farm implements and fertilizers 
ife the chief exports. The principal imports are iron and steel 
ds, petroleum, electrical apparatus, automobile parts, farm 
Dplements, fruits, coal, automobiles, rolling mill products etc. 

has been a change for some years in the direction of 
'lada’s fcneign trade: it has become mose North American. 
It present the U.S.A. l^as the largest share in the foreign tirade 
Canada. - This is because the Canadians laigdy 
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American machinery and adopt American techniques in mining 
s^iculture and industry ; also, the Canadian consumers hav 
much the same taste as American consumers. Of total 
Canadian imports of $ 9867 million, U.S.A. supplied good 
worth $ 8021 million in 1966. 


Share of Canada’s Exports, 1969 
(In $ million) 

10,215 U.S.S.R 9 

1,096 South Africa ... 79 

277 India ... ... 96 

116 China (Mainland) ... 122 

624 

( 

In 1970, U.S.A. took 65 p.c. of Canada s exports and in 
1969, it was 70 p.c. The U.S.A. owns 60 p.c. of Canada’s 
manufacturing industry. With a few differences, Canada’s 

industrial problems are the same as in the U.S.A. 

Canada has been very much concerned by the entry of 
Britain in 1972 to EEC as it fears that there will be protection- 
ism both inside and outside Europe by the enlargement of 
European Economic Community. Canada has the vexed question 
of foreign ownership of industry to solve. There is pressure to 
curb the powers of foreign companies by legislation. 

Cities and Porte. 25 p.c. of the total population of 
Canada live in eight cities of Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Ottawa, Quebec, Windsor, Vancouver and Winnipeg. Thi 
heaviest urban concentrations are in the provinces of Ontarin 
Quebec and British Columbia with 71, 67 anji 61 px. of th®* 
respective population. 

Halifax is the chief sea-port of Nova Scotia. It possesses i 
fine harbour and is seldom closed by ice during winter. Tlx 
harbour is six miles long and one mile broad. It providfl 
accommodation for lai^e vessels. Althot^h it is chiefly a 
ing centre exporting fish and minerals, a considerable prt^ 
in manufactures has taken place recently, especially in xuOT 
tuning and cotton-spinning. Montreal in Quebec, is the 
town in die Dominion. It is great in commeiee, maanf^t'’^ 


U.S.A. 

U.K. 

Germany (W) 
Belgium ... 
Japan 
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iXid industries. T oronto, in Ontario, is a rival of Montreal. It 
s the most important lake port. Ottawa, in Ontario, is the 
apital of Canada. It is a river port and has considerable timber 
rade. It is the centre of the greatest system of water-power in 
he Dominion. Vancouver, in British Columbia, is an import- 
int port on the Pacific coast of Canada. It possesses an excel- 
ent harbour. Wheat, timber and minerals are the chief exports. 
:n terms of total tonnage, it outstrips the western part of 
cattle, Portland, Sanfrancisco and Los Angeles combined. 
W innipeg, in Manitoba, is the seat of Provincial Government. It 
s the greatest wheat centre of the world. 

The United States of America 

The United States of America is a gigantic State of 3.5 
niilion square miles of area with a population estimated at 
!05 million in 1970 and lies in the central part of the North 
\merican continent with the Atlantic Ocean to the east, the 
Pacific Ocean to the west, the Dominion of Canada to the north, 
md Mexico and Gulf of Mexico to the south. It is a federa- 
tion of fifty States. 

Factora responsible for greatness : The United States 
3f America in recent years has become the richest country in 
the world and in human history. Social, economic and geogra- 
phic forces combined to help the country attain industrial and 
political greatness. The original colonists who came from 
Europe, had brought with them high culture, civilisation and 
commercial ideas which resulted in the development of a 
society in which the members had high achievement motiva- 
ioii. These immigrants and their descendants did not care for 
radiiional and social beliefs of Europe, but gave their full 
energies for the pursuit of wealth. The vast possibilities of 
he country further created an ardent desire for prosperity and 
aspect for inflividualism. Economic success had always been 
'Onsidered the main way to social distinction. "The philosophy 
^^ individualism found an especially congenial environment in 
his country. The relative scarcity of people tended to raise the 
ocial and econojipic importance of individuals".* Secondly, 

j,., ' ^Hliamson, H. F. : The Growth of the AmcriGan Economy, Prentice 
New York, lUh pp. H-IJ. 
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the governmental system is a constitutional democracy witl 
unique features of European heritage and special conditions o| 
political life in the country. It draws its power indirectly from 
the great body of the people who may be advised and led 
but their will — if asserted — ^must be obeyed. In fact, nowhert 
else earlier a political democracy recognised the voice of peoph 
as an irrefutable moral force to a degree as in America, B) 
maintaining the balance between liberty and law, and by pro 
viding sufficient financial stability of entrepreneurs and inves 
tors, the American democracy has been responsible for keeping 
the galvanic quality of American life. Thirdly, the earlier 
aloofness of the government and the people from internal wars 
and rivalries in Europe gave the country an opportunity to 
exploit its natural resources and to develop her country un- 
disturbed. It has given up this policy of isolation now and has 
become a very powerful force in the world — politically and 
industrially. Its active interest in international affairs is from 
a desire to see that backward and developing countries can get 
rid of poverty, illiteracy and disease, and can live in peace in 
a democratic set-up. U.S. capital has been flowing overseas at aj 
steadily increasing rate for manufacturing operations. The 
has been 500 p.c. increase in its industrial investment in Europej 
from 1950 to 1963. The political and business vision of th 
U.S.A. has truly become internationalised, and is a strong fac 
in inspiring many nations to make serious efforts for growth andj 
progress. 

Fourthly, the structure of American industry has been 
basis of her strength with large size, use of scientific manage! 
ment, presence of managerial personnel and skilled labour. Thej 
speed of industrialisation got momentum from progress in 
port, development of technology and science, advances in| 
machines and tools and superior utilisation of power. The othc^ 
factors which have helped America to achieve industrial ani| 
commercial greatness are location and natural i%sources. 
location of the U.S.A. is such that it includes the greater portia 
of the best parts of North America in respect of climate, prj 
duction and commerce and is provided with fertile plains 
the whole of the eastern side, and access to the oceans by 
east, west and south* No country in the world is richer 
Amedca in respect of natural resources. The country ^ 
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irplus of most essential foodstuffs ; she is well-equipped with 
linerals, and her agricultural lands are extensive. 

Finally, there is good understanding between Government 
ad business in the U.S.A. In many areas of economic and 
x:ial programmes, there is cooperation between Government 
jencies and business corporations. The Government truly 
elieves that the managerial skills of the large corporations 
jpresent a national resource which can be harnessed to serve 
ation^ as well as corporate objectives. 

Population Characteristics : The rapid growth of popu- 
rtion in the U.S.A. is one of the most significant features of 
uman geography. In 1789, the population was about 4 
nillions ; it rose to 13 millions in 1830, and in 1860 it was 32 
nillions. By 1870 the population of U.S.A. was greater than 
hat of France, and in 1880 it surpassed Germany with 50 
aillion population. Between 1950 and 1960, the population in- 
ased by 18 millions. In 1968, the population was dose to 
lO millions. This raipd growth of population was also accom- 
lanied by an ever-increasing standard of living. The average 
lensity of population in U.S.A. is 50 persons per square mile 
ompared with 190 in France, 441 in Germany, 685 in En^and 
ind 712 in Belgium. In U.S.A. about 127 million people live 
n the eastern part where the density is 126 per square mile. 

The Negroes form about one-tenth of the total population, 
he highest concentration of Negro population is in the 
luthem States of Mississippi, South Carolina, Louisiana, 
labama, Georgia, North Carolina, Arkansas, Virginia, Ten- 
lessee and Texas. The government policy is to. make “the 
merican ideal of equality of opportunity a reality for every 
itizen regardless of his race, creed or colour.” 

Agricultand IVoducts : The United States is the leading 
'^cultural producer in the world. A century ago, 80 per cent 
the people depended on agriculture ; in 1900 it was 37 per 
;®nt, in 1944 it was only 20 per cent. At present only about 
’ per cent are engaged in agriculture. The land under cultiva- 
in 1966 was 311 million acres with a farm population of 
1 millions. 'I'he total number of farms is 8 millions ; the 
‘verage size of a farm is 242 acres. Faming is a family entet'- 
'tise in U.SA. Even with m increase in peculation in tiw 
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country, a smaller number of farm population is today giving 
surplus production in many crops so as to enable the countr 
to help meet the food deficit of many countries. This is du 
to the higher degree of mechanisation and greater use of ferti 
Users. Most of her needs are supplied by her agricultural lane 
The country, however, must import rubber, coffee, sugai 
banana and vegetable oils. In the case of rubber, recent pre 
gress in the production of synthetic rubber has rendered thi 
country practically independent of the outside world. Ther< 
are two types of farms— commercial and other farms. Com 
mercial farms adopt mechanisation and hired labour for large 
scale production. There are also commercial family farms. 

Wheat is the principal crop of the country. The most pro 
ductive belt is where there is a light, early summer rainfall anc 
a hot semi-autumn. These conditions are found in Montana 
Washington, Idaho, Nebraska, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nortl: 
Dakota and Illinois. The California valley with its Mediterra 
nean climate is also suitable for growing wheat. Kansas is th( 
leading wheat producing State in U.S.A. followed by Nebraski 
and Montana. It may be mentioned here that 70 p.c. of tht 
exports of wheat from the U.S.A. are shipped under spedai 
programmes and do not affect commercial transactions. Th( 
next important produce is maize. Although the area sown is fai 
larger than the area under wheat, maize is not important foi 
export, as most of it is either used as human food in the south 
or as fodder for stock of cattle. The maize crop requires rather 
a hot and wet summer ; so the maize belt lies to the south and 
east of the wheat belt. The middle Mississippi valley is very 
important for this crop ; it is produced in the states of Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri and Eastern Kansas. The markets 
are St. Louis, Kansas City and Chicago. Oat i^used mostly (or 
the manufacture of breakfast food. Cotton is grown in the 
south of the maize belt. Eastern Texas, with its rich, black 
prairie soil, is important for the growth of cotton. Texas grows 
about 25 p.c. of U.S.A. cotton. It is produced also in Arkansas, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia and Carolina. Cotton produc- 
tion is most heavily concentrated in the lower Mississippi basin 
extending from about Memphis, Tennessee to Vicksburg. 
cotton belt is moving west of the Mississippi river. Georgia au<l 
South Carolina grow "'Sea-Island'" cotton. The producf^ 
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2$ to SO per cent of the worWs supply and Western Europe 
depends for 60 per cent of cotton on America. As a by-product 
cotton-seed is valuable, which is used either for the manufac- 
ture of oil or for cattle food. Recently, cotton cultivation has 
been introduced in New Mexico, Arizona and California with 
the help of irrigation. The tobacco regions are Kentucky, 
Virginia, North and South Carolina and Tennessee. The lead- 
ing port of shipment is Richmond in Virginia. The U.S.A. 
produces about 20 per cent of the world's tobacco. The other 
minor crops are rice and cane-sugar. 

Soyabean which was first introduced in U.S.A. in the mid- 
19th century from Asia, is an important crop today for human 
consumption and industrial requirements. It produces more 
than 26 million tons a year, out of the world total of 40 m tons. 

Thus, American agriculture presents a pattern of geographi- 
cal specialisation, which is conditioned by rainfall, agriculture, 
soil types and other factors. The agricultural productivity is, 
^however, the result of both natural richness of land and the 
[manner in which the farms are managed. 


The Minerab 

The minerals are the foundations on which the economy 
at the U.S.A. has been dependent to a large extent. From the 
point of view of value of output and of employment, mining 
is, however, less important than the manufactures in the U.S.A. 

In the output of minerals the U.S.A. exceeds all other 
countries of the world. The chief mineral products are coal 
(anthracite 1/6, bituminous 5/6), petroleum, natural gas, salt, 
iron ore, silver, gold, copper, zinc, bauxite and lead. The 
U.S.A. produces more coal than the whole of Western Europe. 
The annual production of coal is more than 500 million tons 
^^onsisting of bituminous and lignite. In addition, 18 miUicm 
tons of anthracite coal were also raised. In 1969, the produc- 
tion was 560 million tons, raised in about 25 States. There are 
iive important coal-producing areas in the U.S.A. 

(a) The most important area is the Appalachians where 
Wtuminous coal-fields extend from Pennsylvania to Alab^a. 
The area raises n^ly three-quarters of the tJ.S.A. output of 
^^gh-grade coal. The output in 1969 was 100 million tons. 
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"(b) The second important area is confined to the eastern 
interior and indudes Indiana, Kentucky and Illinois, Most n? 
the coal from this area is poorer in quality than the coals of 
the Appalachian region. The output was 160 million tons in 
1967- 

(c) The western interior coal-field extends from Iowa 
through Kansas and Missouri to Oklahoma. Coal from this 
area played a very important part when the Middle West started 
industrialisation. 

(d) The Gulf coal-fields extend from Southern Alabama to 
Texas. This coal is lignite. 

(e) The coal-fields of Rocky Mountain area are scattered 
throughout the mountain States from Montana to New Mexico. 
Most of the coal-beds of the regions are in age younger than 
carboniferous and consist of low grade bituminous and lignite. 
But these mines are little developed on account of distance from 
the sea and industrial areas, the mountainous character of the 
relief and the sparse population. There are no big coal-fields 
on the Pacific coast. The coal is used by railways and ore 
smelters, and for local domestic heating. 

The next mineral in importance is petroleum. The pro- 
duction, refining of petroleum products is one of the largest 
industries in the country, employing over 1 million people. It 
would have been difficult for the U.S.A. to attain its present 
motorised civilisation without petroleum. Fortunately, she is 
equally rich in petroleum as in coal. Although the U.S.A. oil 
production has been on the increase, its share in the world 
total production has declined. With more than 50 p.c. of the 
world production in 1948, it came down to about 25 p.c. in 
1968, and 20 p.c in 1970. 

There are four oil-bearing areas: 

(a) The most productive region extends from Kansas 
through Oklahoma and north-eastern Texas into Louisiana. 

Texas and Lousiana raise more than 50 px. of the country’s 
total oil output. California's share is about 12 p.c 

(b) The Appalachian belt includes an area from New York 
State to Kentucky. Its output is decreasing* 

(c) Ohio,i Indiana and Illinois, at one time larg^ producets* 
do not at present yield much oil. 
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(d) The western belt includes California^ Colorado, Mon* 
tana and Wyoming* 

The third mineral of importance is copper, which is found 
in the Rocky mountains. The greatest output is in Arizona^ 
followed by Montana ; New ^ Mexico is also important. Zinc 
is produced mostly in Missouri ; other states producing it are 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Montana, New Mexico and Wisconsin. The 
United States is the leading producer of copper in the world, 
and in 1967 she raised 1 million tons of recoverable content of 
copper ore. 

Gold is found in California, Colorado, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Utah and Nevada. Silver comes from Arizona, Nevada, 
Colorado and Utah. Gold and silver are usually found in 
close association. The main silver-producing states are Idaho, 
Arizona, Utah and Montana. Black Hills district in South 
Dakota is the largest producer of gold in the U.S.A. The 
mines of the district were discovered in 1876. California, also 
known as **Golden State*', has large deposits of gold on the 
western slope of the Sierra Nevada mountains and in Utah. 
Iron ore is obtained from Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan 
and is worked chiefly in Chicago, Buffalo and Pittsburg. The 
south-eastern region near Birmingham in Alabama has iron 
ore occurrences .in hematite and limonite with 35 p.c. iron ore. 
In 1969 the U.S.A, produced about 90 million tons of iron 
ore and was second to the U.S.S.R. 

The U.S.A. has been the leading supplier of aluminium in 
the world. She contributes about 50 p.c. of the world’s total 
followed by U.S.S.R. which raises hardly 10 p.c. of the U.S.A. 
production. The ores are usually found in the south of the 
Appalachian mountains. The chief copper states are : Arizona, 
Utah, New Mexico, and Montana. As a supplier of non-ferrous 
metals like copper, lead, zinc, silver, gold and aluminium, the 
U.S.A. occupies a dominant position. She supplies about 40 p.c. 
of the world's copper, 25 p.c. of the lead ore, 30 p.c. of the 
zinc and one-fourth of the silver. In recent years she has also 
been the world's largest producer of each of these 
metals with the exception of gold, in spite of the 
fact that she suffers from certain very definite dis- 
advantages. Her labour is dear, her producing areas lie far in- 
land*-4way firom her industrial areas, and her transptwrt costs a|t 
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high. The U-S.A. is deficient in domestic supplies o£ manganese, 
tin, mica and chromium. Inadequate domestic production of 
chromite is a problem since the U.S.A. has consumed half of 
all the chromium ore produced in the world during the past 
50 years. The use of chromium in U.S.A. is associated with 
steel, and the steel production is on the increase which will 
bring in its wake greater need for chromium. Although the 
U.S.A. has large deposits of molybdenum, it lacks many other 
alloys like nickel, tungsten and antimony. Small deposits ard 
scattered throughout the States, but only a very few are of 
economic importance, and even these require protection by 
import tariff to keep them open. The important manganese 
fields are in Montana. 

The most recent feature in the mining industry of the 
U.S.A. is the constant decline in the output of metallic ores 
through increased consumption during the last two decades. 
Copper resources are estimated to last 10 years more, and the 
country is already importing to meet 50 per cent of copper 
requirements. Imports now meet about 30 per cent of internal 
requirements in antimony, asbestos, mica, manganese and 
tungsten. About 50 per cent of bauxite for aluminium must be 
imported. Chromite, platinum, nickel and tin have to be wholly 
imported. In economic sense, the U.S.A. is likely to become 
a ‘‘have not” nation in many essential minerals. 

Hydro-electricity plays a very important part in the indus- 
tries of some areas in the U.S.A. Large streams, big waterfalls 
and huge dams are being used to generate electricity for trans 
mission to several hundred miles. With only 5 p.c. of potential 
water power of the world, she has more than 30 p.c. of the 
developed water power of the world. However, the water power 
is most unevenly distributed in the U.S.A. Two-thirds of it lie 
in the three Pacific coast States. Only one-fifth of American 
total is in the Atlantic coast. 

The four rivers of St. Lawrence, the Columbia, the Colorado 
and the Tennessee are important sources of power. 

St. Lawrence river with its Great Lakes storage basin is 
a highly important source of power because of the volume of 
water which remains constant. Since St. Lawrence is an inter- 
national stream for use by both Canada and U*S.A., its mm 
cannot be used without having agreement between the two coun- 
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tries. The Colorado river has three dams for power develop- 
ment, irrigation and flood control. The Tennessee River Basin 
has become a major, highly developed, water-power region. The 
TVA is a multiple-purpose federal agency which carries out its 
duties in an area embracing some 14,000 square km in the 
Tennessee River Valley states: Tennessee, Kentucky, Missi- 
ssippi, Alabama, North Carolina, Georgia and Virginia. Under 
the Act (1933) its chief duties are flood control of a difficult river 
and the maintenance of navigation. There are now 27 major 
dams and reservoirs controlling the flow of the river ; in addition 
the headwaters and the shores of the reservoirs are being 
reforested. There is now a navigable channel 630 miles long, 
connecting the American system of inland waterways. This has 
helped the production and distribution of hydro-electric power 
in laiger quantities. 

The U.S.A. has a number of natural gas areas both in the 
petroleum fields and outside. The Appalachian, the Gulf 
region, Texas, Louisiana, Kansas and New Mexico are the lead- 
ing areas. In many factories, the present trend is in favour of 
gas in place of coal. In future, atomic energy may also be 
utilised as the countsyr has deposits of high-grade uranium in 
Colorado, Utah and Arizona. 

The pattern of energy consumption in the U.S.A.: In 
1970, of the total gross energy inputs, the demands for petroleum 
was 43 p.c., of natural gas 33 p.c., of coal 20 p.c, of hydro-power 
utility 3.7 p.c. and of nuclear power 0.3 p.c. The projected 
demands in 1985 arc as follows: petroleum 35.6 p.c., natural 
gas 29.5 p.c., coal 16.7 p.c, hydro-power utility 2.6 px. and 
nuclear power 15.6 p.c. the a^egate demand for each source 
in terms quantity will also increase. 

ManafRctnres and Industrial Regions : The United States 
is the strongest country in the industrial world. Businessmen 
in the U.S. do not hesitate to denounce Government interference 
when they find that their own interests and their own freedom 
of action are threatened. Also, they will not hesitate to appeal 
to the Government when they consider it necessary. 

About 16 million people of the U.S.A. are engaged in 
toanufaauring industries. Industry grou|» employing the laetgest 
average numbn: of production workers indudes transportation 
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equipment 1.3 millions; machinery 1.2 millions; food 1.1 mil- 
lions ; clothing 1 million ; primary metals 990,000 ; textiles 
975,000 and fabricated metals 837,500. The overall industrial 
production was 300 times more from 1939 to 1966. Such increased 
production was in part the result of increasing automation** in 
industry. Machines are doing more and more of the work done 
by human hands in processing, assembling, packing, and distri- 
buting products. Mechanisation has made it possible for indus* 
try to turn out more finished products with less man-power to 
meet the increasing demands of a steadily growing population. 

The foremost industry of the USA. is iron and steel pro^ 
duction, and the States which are highly developed in this direc- 
tion are Western Pennsylvania, Eastern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and Alabama. This is because there are vast coal-fields in this 
area ; moreover, there is a good market for the manufactured 
goods, and iron ore required is brought from the Lake Superior 
District by cheap transport. The ore from this place goes to 
the lake ports, from which it is carried by railways to the manu- 
facturing centres, such as Pittsburg and Chicago. Alabama, in 
spite of having local supplies of coal, iron ore and limestone, 
suffers from a handicap of being situated at a considerable dis- 
tance from markets and ports. The region produces the cheapest 
steel in the world and the chief centre is Birmingham. In 1970, 
the U.S.A. produced 97-5 million tons of pig iron and 141 
million tons of steel ingots as against 66 million tons of pig 
iron and 96 million tons of steel ingots in 1950. 

Specialisation is the feature of the iron and steel produc- 
tion in the US.A. In the agricultural districts, agricultural 
machinery is produced and Chicago is the chief centre for the 
Middle West. Another centre of equal importance for the manu- 
facture of agricultural machinery is Milwaukee. In the pro- 
duction of cotton cloth, the U.S.A. occupies the first place and 
in its export she is headed by Japan and U.K. In the textile* 
districts of New England there is a great demand for machi- 
nery and Worcester is the chief centre of textile machinery. 
New York, where there is a great demand for electrical machi- 
nery on account of water-power, produces electrical engines 
and machinery. The great railway centres of the VSK, 
as Philadelphia, Chicago, Pittsburg, St, Xxmis, pxtxluce loco- 
mmives and have large railway workAops. Ship4niiMi»g i* 
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carried on in the porta on the Atlantic, the South Pacific and 
the Lake districts. Detroit is the greatest centre in the world 
for automobile industry. In many ways, the automobile industry 
represents America's leadership in hardware and machine tools. 
It also presents an example of modem mass production. In the 
fruit-growing districts, tin-plate is made for the canning industry. 

In the production of manufactures like industrial machines, 
locomotives, electrical machinery, automobiles, aircraft, tractors 
and machine tools, the U.SA. can undersell to other countries 
in spite gl the high wages prevailing in the country. Manufac- 
tures of transportation equipment for railways, automobiles, air- 
crafts and ships have come about through improved topis and 
processes and accelerated mechanisation. 

The second important industry in the U,S.A. is the textile 
industry in which cotton manufactures take the lead. The 
first home of cotton industry lay in the "New England" States, 
These States have a moist climate, plentiful supply of water- 
power, cheap cotton from the south, cheap coal from Pennsyl- 
vania and easy access to interior markets. There is also a large 
centre at Philadelphia. In the Southern States of Alabama, 
Georgia and the Carolinas, the industry is of recent growth 
and produces coarse cloth for Asian and Canada markets. The 
cotton industry of the Southern States is destined to become 
the greatest manufacturing area because of its location in the 
heart of the cotton belt with excellent facilities for water 
transport. 

The woollen industry has made rapid advances in the north- 
east with Philadelphia as the centre. Wool is imported from 
Australia and Argentina into Boston, the greatest wool market, 
from where it is distributed to the "New England" States, 
America is noted for the manufacture of silk which is chiefly 
carried on in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. In 
cotton textile goods, the U.S.A. finds it extremely difficult to 
meet competition in the world market from Japan. The textile 
industry employs about M million workers. 

ft 

Pulp and paper manufactures are important in the New 
■ Engl?^id States on account of timber and water-power. The 
greatm centre dt flour mills is Minneapolis. The other indua* 
tries carried <m are su^pu-refining^ meat-canning ^ the States 
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of Maine and New York), fruit-canning (in California), fish- 
canning (at Baltimore) and chemicals. In recent years the 
U.S.A. has made great progress in synthetic rubber production. 
Synthetic rubber is widely used in the automobile and machine- 
tool industries. It is also used in the manufacture of shoes, 
fabrics, toy dolls, and electric transformers. Of late synthetic 
fibres and plastics have become an expanded group of industries. 

Transportation : The growth and development of the^ 

transport system of the US. A. are remarkable. Regular passen- 
ger and freight service by railways started in 1828 when a line 
was constructed between Baltimore and Ellicot’s Mills in Mary- 
land — a distance of 20 km. Today, the railway lines form an 
elaborate network, covering the entire country. With the excep- 
tion of a few mountainous, swampy or desert regions, every 
part of the country is within 40 km. of the railroads. With 
about 223,000 miles of railway lines in 1969, the U.S.A. has 
the largest mileage linking up the interior with the coast and 
uniting the distant east and west, north and south. The rail- 
ways in the U.S.A. are owned and managed by private com- 
panies but the Federal Agency regulates the rates and fares. 
The railways operate for freight and passenger. On an average, 
about five-sixths of the total revenue of railroads are obtained 
from freight. Half of the remaining revenue is from the 
passengers, and the other half from mails. There are three 
regional groups of railways. The Northern Group serves the 
north-eastern States and handles about 45 per cent of the traffic. 
The Southern Group with 20 per cent of mileage, deals with 
some 18 per cent of the traffic ; the Western Group, with almost 
55 pet cent of the mileage, handles 35 per cent of the traffic. 
The trans-continental routes from the west to the east are of 
great importance. They carry the products of the Pacific States 
and of the central plain to the industrial east. .JFrom New York 
one line (the Northern Pacific Railway) goes to Chicago along 
the Mohawk Gap through Buffalo. From Chicago the line 
proceeds to Seattle on the Pacific coasts via Milwaukee and St. 
Paul. Another line (the Union Pacific Railway) from Chica^, 
alter crossing the Rockies, proceeds towards San Francisco and 
thence to Los Angeles. New Orleans is an important centre of 
fra^ontinental routes. A railway line (the Southan Pacific 
^ailwai^ starts from New Orleans and continues to Los Angelos* 
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The ordinary gauge of the railway line in the U^A. is 4 ft. 8|^ 
inches, as in Britain. 

The inland water transport of the U.S.A. falls into three 
broad systems — ^the Atlantic Sea-board waterways, the Missi* 
ssippi-Ohio-Missouri system and the Great Lakes. Because 
the rapids and falls in most rivers entering the Atlantic, navi- 
gation is confined to short distances from the river mouths. The 
Great Lakes — though of great importance for the eastward and 
westward movement of grain and iron ore and of coal and 
manufactured goods respectively, suffers from a handicap due 
to its situation at different levels necessitating the construc- 
tion of canals and locks which limit the size of vessels for 
through-journey. Of the canals, thus constructed, the Soo Canals 
carry more traflBc than the Panama and the Suez Canals com- 
bined. Rapids between the Lake Superior and the Lake Huron 
made it necessary to construct the Stilt Ste Marie or Soo Canals. 
The enormous value of the Great Lakes system is, however, 
mainly due to its location in the very centre of the temperate 
zone and to its natural and artificial outlets facing eastwards 
towards Europe across the busy North Atlantic. 

The Mississippi-Missouri system, providing navigation as 
far inland as the great Falls in the State of Montana, has not 
been so useful as it seemed at first. Navigation is greatly 
hindered by ever-shifting mud banks, necessitating the construc- 
tion of the famous “stern wheel” boats. The river not only 
meanders in its lower course over its flood plain but it flows 
also in a southerly direction into the out-of-the-way Gulf 
Mexico. Thus the Mississippi is still mainly used for very dow 
local traffic notwithstanding the difficulties overcome by the 
opening of the Panama Canal. 

The inland waterways were of great importance before the 
advent of railways. Thereafter their importance declined and 
the revival started in 1916 with the heavy demands c>n all trans- 
portation facilities because of World War I. Since then, the 
traffic on the inland waterways has been on the increase. In 
1963, the inland waterways carried about one-fburth the amount 
of freight traffic handled by the railways. 

In 1969, the UJS. highway mileage including rural and 
urban roads amcmnted to S*6 mifiion miles. 

1—35 
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The vast size of the liountry, the busy activities in indus- 
tries and the availability of capital made air transport a success 
within 10 years of its growth in the U.S.A. It handles a laige 
volume of traffic, larger than the total of all other countries. 
There are mpre than 7,000 air-ports of which about 3,000 are 
regular and the rest limited and restricted. The efficient system 
of beacons, direction-beams and well-equipped air-ports have 
helped the working of aerial navigation. The lines are linked 
with those of Canada and South America, and there are also 
trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific services. 

Notwithstanding tremendous development of transportation, 
U.S.A. lacks a coordinated transportation system that permits 
passengers and goods to move efficiently from one means of 
transport to another, using the best characteristics of each. In 
April, 1967, the Government has set up U.S. Department of 
Transportation to improve safety in all means of transportation 
and to encourage high quality, low cost transporution services 
to the public 


Foreign Trade and Commerce 

Foreign trade of the U.SA. is of great significance to 
^erican economy as well as to many countries outside. Her 
de^dCTce on foreign trade is reflected in the production trend 
of her industries and commodity shifts. In the composition of 
«port, the finished manufactures account for 50 to 60 per cent, 
follow^ by semi-manufactures and crude materials (25 p.c.{ 
^de foodstuffs and manufactured foodstuffs (15 p.c.). About 
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latarials. Many raw and semi-procetaed materials must be 
nported as they are not available in the country. She, there- 
tre, must import 86 p.c. of her requirements c£ manganese, 

8 p.c. of bauxite, 80 p.c. of cobalt, 97 px. of nickel and 100 p.c. 
f tin, graphite and industrial diamonds. Newspapers import 
tiree-fourths of their paper. Imports are the only source of 
}ffee, tea, cocoa, tapioca and cashew nuts. Ckmsiderable quan- 
[ties of sugar, spices, olives, lobsters and bananas are also 
[nported. There is also import of machinery, electronics and 
hemicals. 

Between 1954 and 1968, exports increased by 90 p.c. and 
mports by 80 p.c. The commodity shifts are marked in respect 
if exports of grains (200 p.c.), chemicals (130 p.c.), and machi- 
lery (115 p.c.). The large increase in the import of manufac- 
ures is due to consumers’ preferences to cheaper goods from 
Western Europe and Japan. 

The total value of the imports and exports of merchandise 
n 1969 in terms of million U.S. dollars was as follows: exports 
!7,444 and imports 36,052. The important countries from 
vhich imports are drawn are Canada, West Germany, U.K., 
[apan and Venezuela. The principal customers of U.S. goods 
ire Canada, West Germany, Mexico, U.K. and Japan. 

The main characteristic in the geographical pattern of her 
Foreign trade is that she has growing trade with advanced coun- 
tries though efforts are being made to intensify her exports to 
Asia and Africa. 


U.S. Trade by Countries, 1969 



Export 

Import 

Canada 

... 9,138 

10,390 

U.K. 

... 2,335 

2,121 

Germany (W.) ... 

... 2,118 

2,603 

Venezuela 

585 

982 

Japan 

... 3,940 

4,888 

India 

517 

344 

Italy 

... 1.262 

1,204 

Total 

... 87,274 

36,022 
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Trade Centre* and P«wt* 

The ten largest cities of the U.SA. are New York, Chicago 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, Cleveland, Baltimore, St 
Louis, Washington D.C., and Houston. 

New York is the most populous city and the prindpai 
finandai centre of the U.S.A. It is also the leading port of entry 
Its supremacy as a commercial and industrial centre is due te 
a combination of geographic, historical and social factors, b^l 
primarily in the possession of the best natural port facilities an|d 
to her geographical location. The population of New York is 
8 million. Baltimore, an important port, stands on the northern 
bank of the river Patapsco, an arm of Chesapeake Bay, ISO km 
south-west of Philadelphia. It is an important centre of traflSc 
in bread-stuffs which are largely received by rail and shipped 
at this point. Other leading artides of export are tobacco, live- 
stock, cotton, timber and oyster. It is also the seat of extensive 
and varied manufactures including cottpn and woollen goods, 
tobacco and cigars, iron and steel, etc. One of the principal in- 
dustries of Baltimore is the canning of oysters. Chicago, the 
second largest city in the U.S.A. is a port pf entry, located on 
the west shore of Lake Michigan. It is the greatest rail centre 
as well as a major industrial, commercial and financial centre. 
Its population of 4 millions is an amalgam of many ethnic and 
racial origins. Favoured by central location, an abundance of 
level lands, ready access to great coalfields and iron deposits, 
Chicago has developed great commercial and industrial activ- 
ities, The industries are in metal products, meat and packing 
house products and electrical equipment. Philadelphia has a 
fine natural harbour. Its nearness to the regions of coal and raw 
materials makes it an important industrial centre for woollen 
and industrial goods, St. Louis is situated in the prairies between 
the lakes and the Gulf of Mexico, It is a ^eat railway centre 
and a manufacturing town. Pittsburg is the laigest iron centre 
in the wprld on account of its nearness to coal, iron ore and 
limestone. Moreover, it is situated at the junction of navigable 
rivere. It has also got some special advantages for glass-making 
industry on account of the presence pf natural gas. Boston w 
an imoentant Atlantic port. It is in addition the receiving 
distributing centre of the north-eastern industrial ^tes. 
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Galveston is situated Rt the mouth of the Galveston Bay and 
is the natural outlet for the bulk of the trade of the south* 
western States. It is the greatest cotton-shipping port in the 
U.SA. San Francisco is the only natural harbour on the Pacific 
coast and is the sole outlet for the products of the Californian 
valley. The opening of the Panama Canal has made it im- 
portant. New Orleans is the third largest city in area in the 
U.S.A. Steamship lines operate from New Orleans to all 
important areas of the world. It is an industrial centre of great 
importance and has industries in ship and boat-buil^ng, 
textiles, cigars, sugar cane refining and industrial alcohol. 


Mexico 

Mexico is a Federal Democratic Republic. The geographical 
situation of Mexico is highly favourable to commerce, as it 
faces both the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans and is a 
neighbour to the U.S.A. — ^the greatest industrial country in the 
world. 

The total area of Mexico is 1.9 million square km, and the 
estimated population in 1970 was 50 millions. 

Agriculture is the primary Mexican industry, and the 
■country is self-sufiScient in agricultural products. Mexico is 
capable of producing almost every variety of vegetable product. 
Only about 10 per cent land is well suited to agriculture. Food 
grains occupy 68% of the cultivated land, of which maize 
accounts for 55 p.c. Coffee, wheat, cotton and sugarcane are 
the other crops. Sisal hemp is also cultivated extensively in 
the grass-lands of the north, and the Yucatan peninsula pro- 
duces about 50 p.c. of the world’s supply of sisal. 

Mexico is a store-house of minerals — petroleum, silver, 
aanganese, lead, zinc, gold and others. The Western Range 
5 volcanic and this partly accounts for its wealth of minerals, 
’etroleum is found in Poza Rka and Escolin. Mexico is the 
eading producer of silver in the world, and an important pro- 
lucer of ct^per and lead. Mexico supplies about 20 per cent 
)f the world production dt silver. There are large under-deve- 
oped resources of coal and iron ore, the production trf which 
loes not exceed I million tons a year each at present. Most 
d the niiiiiog ppopCTties arc foreign owned. Mineral products 
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constitute about '50 per cent of the exports of the country. Th< 
manufacturing industries are carried on to supply the homt 
market About 2-2 million persons are employed in manufactures 
The Mexican government has received considerable foreign in 
vestment from U.S.A. for industries. The government has plan: 
for development of consumer goods and basic industries. Be 
cause of the mountainous nature of the relief transportation, ij 
expensive. The hard-surfaced high roads and railways are yei 
inadequate. 70 p.c. of the Mexican railways are state-owned 
The total length of roads is only 42,000 km. The Gulf Coasi 
of Mexico has no first class harbour ; the harbours on the 
Pacific side are, however, better, but as yet their commerce ii 
small. Cotton, sugar, cigars and cigarettes are manufactured ii 
great quantities for export. Two*thirds of the trade are witl 
the U.S.A. The other important buyers are Japan and Wesi 
Germany. 

Mexico is the capital and is an industrial centre for the 
production of leather and leather goods. Tampico and Vera 
Cruz are the two ports. 


(lUESTIOm 

1. Discuss the position of Canada as: (a) an agricultural couriti) ; 

(l>) a producer of minerals. (Cal. B. Com. 195.T). 

2. ‘Though young in the industrial field, Canada has made rapid 

n ess in the matter of industrial development.** Give your reasons as 
w it has been possible for it to make such progress. 

3. Discuss the factors of localisation of the cotton textile industiy 
in north-eastern U.S.A. and account for the gradual decline of the 
North-East and ascendancy of the Southern States in cotton manufactures 
in recent years. (Cal. B. Com. 1955). 

4. Examine the influence of gecvraphical factors on the localisation 
of the iron and steel industry in U.S.A. (Cal. Inter 1957). 

5. Discuss the conditions— physical and economic — underlying the 
pattern of hydroelectric power d^elopment in U.S.A. 

(B. Com. 1964). 

6. What are the chief mineral products of Ihc United States of 
America and where are they obtained ? 

(Delhi B. Com. 1969; Delhi B. Com 1971). 

7. Name the commodities of which the U.S.A. is the largest supphet 
in the world's markets. What other parts of the world are al5> important 
producers of these commodities ? 

8. Describe the development in transport facilities that has given 
impetrn to agricultural production in Canada. (I. I. B. 1971) 

9. Indicate carefully the coal resources of the U.S.A. How 
they helped the development of the industries of the country ? 

10. Give get^phical reasons for the following: 

(a) Canada has developed papor industry. . 

(b) U.S.A. though a large producer of make does not export 
^ (Indian Institute of IfcMikerSi 1^/)* 
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IL Comment on the situation of the chief coal4elds and the diief 
manufacturing areas of the United States. (CaL Inter 1951). 

12. What are the principal manuhicturing industries of die U.$.A. } 
Desaibe the areas where these industries are carried on, 

(Delhi Univ. B.A. Hons. 1950). 

13. There is every indication that the industrial frontier is moving 

into the Southern States of the U.S.A. What do you think are the 
causes for this shift ? (Delhi Univ. B.A, Hons. 1951)* 

14. Describe fully the iron ore resources of North America and their 

present exploitation. (Delhi Univ. B.A. Hons. 1951). 

15. What are the advantages of the U.S.A. for the development oi 

manufacturing industries ? Comment on the location of the m^or 
industries of the » country. (Cal. B.Com. 1952). 

16. Indicate the geographical background of the location of iron and 
steel industry of the U.S.A.» and explain the advantages of the United 
States over the iron and steel industry of the N. W. European countries. 

(Delhi B.Com. 1959 ; Cal. B.Com. 1956). 

17. Write an account of the major coalfields of the United States, 
and indicate their influence on the location of industries in the country. 

(Cal. Inter. 1955^ 

18. Discuss the practicability of economic self-sufficiency for the 
U.S.A. 

19. Give a comparative account of the distribution and utilizatitm 
of forests in Europe and North America. 

20. Describe the distribution and production of petroleum in U.S.A. 

(Delhi B.Com 1965). 

21. Write short notes on the following: (a) agricultural belts of the 
U.S.A., and (6) principal manufacturing industries of the U.S.A. 

(Indian Institute of Bankers, 1967). 

22. Account for the development of food industries in the U.S.A. 

(1. I. Bankers, 1971). 



CHAPTER XH 


SOUTH AMERICA^ 

South America is somewhat smaller than North Americ^ 
and occupies the fourth place as regards size among thi! 
continents. In its 7 million square miles of area, it has about \ 
175 million population. It means that five per cent of world’s 
population is combined to more than 12 per cent of the world’s 
total land surface. The racial character of the population is in- 
teresting in view of the impact of external groups on native 
population. There is a great mixture of Indian groups — the 
early inhabitants of the continent — ^with the peoples of Euro- 
pean blood. The Negroes who came later constitute a pure 
or mixed group. The principal racial groups today are Indians 
(Andean and Inca), Europeans, Mestizo (mixed European and 
Indian) and Negroes. South Central Chile, Argentina, South 
West Uruguay and Southern Brazil have a large unmixed 
European population. The most important feature in the 
continent is the absence of racial bitterness. The greater part 
of South America lies south of the Equator and within the 
Torrid 2k>ne. South America has a shorter coast-line than any 
other continent except Africa. The coast is singularly devoid 
of indentation. Only in the south-west it is somewhat broken. 
The west coast bordered by the lofty Andes is steep and high 
with only one opening, the Gulf of Guayaquil. The Brazilian 
plateau has mountain edge along much of the eastern shore, 
and makes the coast inhospitable except at the mouths of the 
great rivers. 

The important rivers are the Amazon, The Orinoco, the 
Plata and the Colorado. The Amazon is 6,000 km long and 
is the greatest river in the world. Its slope is extremely gentle. 
It is navigable by large ships up to 1,600 km from the mouth, 
and by small boats up to the foot of the Andes. The Amazon 

*F«w statistics and dau sec the Statesman Year Book 1971-72 and 
Statittical Year Book 1970 (U.N.O.). Also, see E. H, Shanahan: South 
J, Clarence! South America; Whitehedc and William: Eco- 
,iaoaine Ceography of Sondi America. 
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with its tributaries provides 75,000 km o£ navigation. The 
:nner basin of the Amazon is the world’s largest forest area. 
The whole of Western Brazil is covered by the Amazon water- 
ihed. As a waterway, the Amazon is not very important because 
the paucity of population in the region through which it 
passes and also because of the limited products of similar types 
hroughout the region. The Orinoco in the north is navigable 
:or more than a thousand km. The Parana system is very 
important in the continent from the point of view of commerce. 
The river rises on the southern edge of the Guiana Highlands 
and flows through the heart of Argentina, Paraguay, and 
Southern Brazil. The Parana and the Uruguay waters drain 
half the continent and join as the Rio de La Plata river. The 
Rio de La Plata is both an estuary and a river as it fulfils some 
of the conditions of each. According to international law it is 
a river and is 200 km wide. Much silt has been deposited on 
the Plata by the Parana and the Uruguay; often ships run 
aground until the next tide floats them again. Tides usually 
make a difference of about 3 feet. Winds, however, influence 
the level much more; strong winds, particularly the Pampero 
blowing from the south-west, can raise or lower the level by 
double that amount. The Desert Patagonia lies on the 
iiouth of this river basin. 

Nearly four-fifths of South America fall within the tropics 
and, therefore, the greater part of the continent has a tropical 
dimate. The temperate belt lies to the south beyond 30° lati- 
tude. In no part of South America is the continental type 
dimate present. The north coast has most of the rains in July 
whereas the Brazilian highlands and the Parana-Paraguay basin 
have the greatest rainfall in January. The south of the Parana- 
Paraguay basin receives little rainfall. The Amazon Basin has 
a heavy rainfall throughout the year. 


The Problems of Sondi America 

I. There are many empty areas in South Venezuela, east- 
ern ColtHnbia, eastern Ecuador, eastern Peru, eastern Bolivia, 
northern Paraguay and northern Atgentina on atxount of 
valence of disease or bad climate or distance from the cmut. 
fhese areas *have made the transport system fragmented. 
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II. The lack of co-operation and the presence of horde 
disputes are also responsible for the slow political and economii 
development of the continent. For instance, the relation 
between Chile and Bolivia are very strained on account of th 
port of Africa and the use of the waters of the river Lanca 
For 80 years, the misunderstanding has been continuing abou 
a strip of Pacific coastline that is now a part of Chile and tha 
was once Bolivia's outlet to the sea. Bolivia is a land lockec 
state, and badly requires a way to the sea. The Chileans havi 
constructed a railway line to connect La Paz (capital of Bolivia 
with Africa (Chilean port), but then, the Bolivians feel that i 
costs more to rail their tin ore from mines to the port than i 
does to ship it from there to the refinery at Liverpool. Then 
again, because of Argentina's strained relation with Chile, th 
former agreed to extend all port facilities to Bolivia in th 
Argentine river port of Barranqueras on the Parana river si 
that Bolivian goods could be moved through the Atlantic. Bui 
since the Pacific route is shorter and more economic, Bolivia i 
interested in the Chilean port. Thus, the border disput 
continues. 

Further, the political situations in some states are mos 
violent and abnormal. This results in frequent changes in th 
government as in Bolivia. 

III. The shortage of coal: Rich in almost every othe 
mineral. South America is poorly provided with coal deposit 

There are only a few areas of coaLbearing rocks becaus 
the Highlands of the east and north-east are of pre-Paleozoi 
rocks and the sediments are very young. However, small depc 
sits of good quality coal are found in Peru and Chile. Th 
poverty of South America in coal compelled the continent ti 
devote its attention to the production of raw materials an< 
agricultural and pastoral produce. But the discovery of petrc 
leum in Peru, Venezuela, Argentina, Ecuador and Colombi 
has brought a new industrial life in the continent* Hydrc 
electric power can also be developed to a great extent as th< 
continent is full of rivers and waterfalls. 

IV. Most States are one-crop or one-product cotititries, an< 
they live on exports. The individual States have little intercs 
in the conth^tal market, and the surpluses must be exportei 
outside. S#th American trade depends on Europe which take 
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more than 60 per cent of the continent’s exports. Therefore^ 
whenever the European demand for South American goods falls 
as a result of war or blockade, the consequence is disastrous* 
Of late, the share of North America in the trade of South 
America has increased considerably. 

Econonuc Life 

Greater part of South America’s population derives its live- 
lihood from agriculture. Subsistence agriculture, commercial 
farming and plantation agriculture prevail side by side. The 
principal crops are coffee, rubber, sugar cane, cotton, cocoa and 
bananas. Mining is an important activity, but the greater part 
ol it is controlled by foreign capital. South America supplies 
16 p.c. of the world’s petroleum. The other minerals are gold, 
copper, silver, zinc, mercury, vanadium and iron ore. One of 
the world’s important iron ore bodies is in South America. 
Mining is more significant in the national economy of Andean 
countries like Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile and 
Bolivia. In recent years, South America has become very im- 
portant for fish catches. In only three countries manufactures 
have developed for export, which are Brazil, Ecuador and 
Ihuguay. The important products are cigarette and rayon. 

CMomlm occupies the fifth place among the States of 
South America in respect of size. It has about 21 million 
population. The bulk of the population lives at altitudes 
from 4,000 to 9,000 feet above sea level. It has a coastline of 
about 3,000 km of which 1560 km are on the Caribbean Sea 
and 1440 km on the Pacific Ocean. The country thus occupies 
a favourable geographical position. Although the soil is fertile 
in Colombia, the agriculture is not very important. Mild 
coffee, rice, banana, rubber, fibre and sugarcane are pown for 
domestic consumption. In the production of mild coffee, 
Colombia ranks first. Coffee cultivation is mainly carried out 
on the slopes of the Cordillera of the Andes. The Cordillera 
comprises vast areas of fertile and deep soil of volcanic origin, 
excellent for coffee cultivation. Coffee furnishes one<-third Of 
the total Talue of agricultural production and represents ovar 
70 p.c of Colombia’s total exports. The banana plant is tlie 
niost commonly us^ temporary shade. Permanent stiade it 
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provided by various species of trees. Transportation from the 
producing areas to the commercial centres and ports is a big 
problem in connection with coffee. Other crops are rice, sugar- 
cane, maize and wheat. Rubber trees grow wild, and their 
cultivation has begun. Livestock includes cattle, pigs, horses, 
sheep, goats and mules. 

The mineral wealth of the State is very great. Gold anfl 
silver are found in considerable quantities in Antioquia, Cauc^ 
Caldas and Tolima. Iron, coal, copper, lead and platinum art 
also obtained. Colombia has the world’s largest platinum 
deposits. Next to coffee in importance is the production of 
petroleum. In various parts of Colombia petroleum is found 
and the rapid increase in its output has made Colombia the 
second oil-producing country in South America. 

The means of Communication are exceedingly bad because 
of the mountainous character of the country. Climatic condi- 
tions, coupled with the obstacles of communications between 
different parts of the land, have retarded the economic develop- 
ment of the country. In civil aviation, however, Colombia 
ranks third, after Brazil and Argentina, among the South 
American countries. The manufactures of Colombia are varied, 
and the principal ones are woollen, cotton, artificial silk, chemi- 
cals, metals and consumer goods. More than 60 px. of the 
foreign trade is with the U.S.A. The next important countr)* 
is West Germany with only 10 p.c. share. The capital is JBogofii 
situated at a height of 8,000 ft. above sea level and enjoys a 
healthy climate. 

Veiiexiieku The Republic of Venezuela has an area of 
about 352,000 sq. miles and a population of 11 million. It is 
mainly an agricultural country. There are three distinct zones 
of production— the agricultural, the pastoral and the forest 
zones. The agricultural region, situated in the northern part 
of the country, includes vast fertile lands. The agricultural 
products are wheat, rice, tobacco, maize, coffee, sugarcane, 
cotton and beans. One-fifth of the population is engsqged in 
ag^plture. Progress is being made in the introduction 
'^odem methods and equipment in agriculture. Among mineral 
gold, copper, petroleum, coal and iron are important' 
^ebief oil-fields are located in the Lake Maracaibo basin 
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ild eastern Venezuela. Venezuela has become the leading oil 
producer in South America and the third largest producer in 
he world. In 1969 production of crude oil was 188 million 
iietric tons and export 120 million tons. Large foreign oil 
ompanies own the concessions. The production of iron ore 
\ras about 13 million tons in 1969.^ The south-east of Cuidad 
iolivar is known for gold mines. The rate of increase of 
ndustrial production and the national income has been very 
ligher in Venezuela because of oil revenues which are “ploughed 
>ack“ into the urban sector, mainly through large-scale invest- 
nent in transport and public works. The process of industriali- 
sation has started, and the manufactures are chemicals, textiles 
ind finished metals. Of the total value of exports, petroleum 
ind petroleum products account for 90 p.c. The other exported 
products are iron ore, diamonds and coffee. More than 45 
0.0 of the exports, in terms of value, is received by the U.S.A. 
The important towns are Caracas (capital) and Valencia, and’ 
the ports are La Guaira and Port Cabello, 

Ecuador with 261,000 sq. km of area is one of the smallest; 
South American States. It is situated in the north-west of South 
America, with about one-fifth of its area lying north of the 
Equator. It has about 6 million people. The main crop is. 
cocoa, on which the greater part of the country's prosperity 
depends. Next in importance are rice, ivory-nuts and coffee* 
Coffee is cultivated on a large scale in conjunction with the 
cocoa plant and the banana, which serve as shelter for the coffee- 
plants. There are several suitable coffee zones most of which 
are confined to the west, especially in the province of Manabi, 
The State has considerable mineral wealth, but so far mining 
operations have not developed much. Oil-deposits are im- 
portant, Because of the increasing demand in the country for 
oil, there is hardly any export. In 1969 the oil output was 
200,000 metric tons. The country has deposits of gold, silver, 
copper, iron, lead and coal. Ecuador is the chief producer of 


* “Venezuela’s economy is based mainly on what the German- 
^tonomists call rmbwrist schaft, a plunder economy which lives on the 
of capital assets like oil and irmi ore and not on current ptoductlon. 
are made, however, to develop a national economy inde- 

pendent of oll.“ (Statesman Year Book, 1965-66, p. 1694y Already the 
country hi» leiort^ to plattned development. High Import dud^ are- 
levied on many products to protect the domestic industries. 
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^'Panama'* hats. The industrial development has been con- 
siderable in recent years because of protection and benefits such 
as exemption from sales tax. The principal manufactures are 
textiles, sugar and cement. The exports consist of bananas and 
pJantains, coffee, cocoa, rice and hats of which bananas account 
for two-thirds. Three-fifths of the exports go to the U.S.A. 
The capital Quito is situated at an elevation of 9,000 ft. 
Guayaquil is the chief seaport It normally handles about one- 
half of the total exports. The other ports are Manta and Bahia! 
de Caraquez. \ 

BoKvia. The area of the State is 1 million sq. km with 
a population of 4.3 million. The means of communication are 
bad, and the State has no port of its own. Agriculture, stock- 
raising and mining are the chief industries. Tin, copper, silver, 
gold and petroleum are the principal mineral products. Bolivia 
contributes more than 16 per cent of the world's total produc- 
tion of tin and ranks third in the list. Bolivia is supposed to 
contain potentially the largest oil-field of South America, though 
die present production is only about 1.8 million metric tons. As 
Bolivia at present cannot satisfy its own requirements of oil, 
the volume of oil export is very small. Petroleum is found 
mostly in the north-west region, near the border with Peru. 
Sheep, Alpacas and Llamas are reared extensively. The chief 
agricultural products are coffee, cocoa, rice, sugar and tobacco. 
Mineral products represent about 88 p.c. of the total exports of 
which tin ore acxounts for 80 p.c. The other minerals which 
are exported are silver, antimony ore, copper ore, lead ore and 
petroleum. La Paz is a commercial centre and the seat of 
government. The constitutional capital is Sucre. 

Chile. The Republic of Chile is one of the most progres 
America. The area of the country is 
coastline is a long-tape-like land of 
miles and the average width of the country is 170 km only. 
The density of population is 20 per square km. The population 
lA about 9 6 mUlions. The Republic ranks seventh in size among 
^ States of the continent. 

' conditions prevaff in the northetn side of Chile. 

Nwerthdess it is a centre of great industrial activity. Great 
nitrate soda are found, the export of which pro- 
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ides one of the chief sources of Chilean revenue. The Republic 
[one supjdies practically all the world’s requirements of natural 
itrate of soda which is used as fertiliser and in chemicals and 
Kpiosives. Recently the introduction of synthetic nitrates has 
ready affected the Chilean nitrate industry. Copper, gold 
nd silver are also obtained from Northern Chile. Copper ore 
; the most valuable export and about 14 per cent of the world’s 
iroduction is obtained from the Republic. Chile’s copper 
eserves are 37 per cent of the world’s reserves. 

Central Chile is very important from the agricultural point 
)f view. Here the Mediterranean type of climate prevails. It 
$ the most highly developed and most densely populated 
region. All the agricultural produce is sent to Northern Chile 
to meet the demand of the large mining population there. Both! 
water-power and coal are abundant. The manufacture of wine 
is also an important national industry and the Chilean wines 
are much in demand both at home and in the neighbouring 
States ; some are also exported to Central Europe. Southern 
Chile provides suitable grazing ground for cattle and sheep. 
The forest resources have been little exploited. The provinces 
of Valdivia, Llanquihue and Chiloe have extensive forests of 
line and eucalyptus. 

Chile is the chief mining country in South America. With 
he world’s third laigest copper reserves, incalculable stocks fit 
imber and 4100 km of territorial waters richly stocked with 
Bsh, Chile promises to be one of the richest countries in Soutlu 
America to be able to feed many times more than its present 
size of population. But Chile’s industrialisation has come about 
from a sense of necessity. Always a mono-exporter, first of farm 
products and wimn, then of nitrate and finally of copper, Chile 
found after the slump of the 19308 that her foreign exchange 
income was no longer sufficient to pay for her imports, and had 
to turn to import substitution. Chile has developed recently 
|the manufacture of consumer goods previously imported. 

The Chilean Production Development Corporation 
[(C.O.RJ'.O.) has provided the country with most of its basic 
production facilities, ranging from the sted company to the 
Inewly fledged petrochemical industry, and successfully sold 
ly of them to private investors. 
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The manufacturing activities occupy one-fifth the 
active population of Chile, provide 40 per cent of the country’s 
wage bill, and one quarter of the national income. 

Copper ores, copper ingots and copper sheets constitute 
66 p.c. of the total value of exports of Chile. The other pro 
ducts exported arc iron ore, saltpetre, wood, fish, beans and 
wine. U.S.A., U.K., West Germany, Netherlands and Argen 
tina are the principal buyers. The chief town is Santiago, 
two important ports are Valparaiso and Iquique, t 

Brazil, a constitutional Republic, occupies nearly half fh- 
area of the continent and rivals the U.S.A. in respect of siz( 
The area of Brazil is 8*5 million square km with about 9; 
million population. The average density of population is U 
per square km. The highest density of population is in the Sac 
Paulo region where it is 90 persons per square mile. The languagi 
of the country is mainly Portuguese. Though it has a lon[ 
coast-line of more than 4,000 miles, the country is singularl] 
devoid of good harbours. The north coast is low and swamp] 
and in the south it is bordered by a sandstone reef. The countr 
has a laige number of rivers, the longest of which is th( 
Amazon, nearly 6,000 km long. The country is so vast in are: 
and its economic possibilities are so great that it is sometime 
described as a sleeping giant. From the point of view of techni 
cal progress, there are two Brazils — the old and the new. Ole 
Brazil lies to the north and modern Brazil to the south. Th( 
difficulty of moving men and goods from one part of the countr 
to another is the most serious problem today. The unbalancec 
distribution of population and the poor condition of thi 
economy are aggravated by lack of transportation. Only 9 p c 
<rf the land is under cultivation, and about 55 p.c. under forests 
In spite of the big size of the country and its small population 
the area of cultivated land per inhabitant -in Brazil is smalle 
than in most countries in Europe. The mineral possibilitie 
are very great. Consequently, Brazil has a tremendous reserve o 
Potential wealth. The problems of capital, paucity of laboui 

unhealthy climatic conditions in the north sue beinf 
Isiii^Bed by the government most effectively in cooperatioi 
^0^ a number of international organisations. TUready, Brazi 
l^iShe world's third laigest producer of both sugar and eocoa, th 
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;econd biggest international source of sisal and among the top 
[ive cotton exporters. 

Agriculture is the most important industry. Because of the 
concentration in the production of export crops, food produc- 
tion has been very much neglected. Best and accessible land is 
exploited for export crops, and therefore food production does 
not keep pace with the growth of the population. The products 
are coflFee, cocoa, rubber, sugar, tobacco and cotton. Brazil 
supplies more than 20 per cent of the world*s coffee. Much of 
the prosperity of the country depends on this particular com- 
modity. Coffee is grown in nearly all the States of Brazil. The 
favourable zone is a vast tract of land which from north to 
south extends from the banks of the Amazon to the State of 
S. Catherina, and from east to west, from the Atlantic coast 
to the western extremity of the State of Motto Grosso. This 
extraordinarily wide stretch of land is nevertheless devoted only 
to a small extent to coffee. Cultivation is confined to Sao Paulo, 
Minas Geraes, Espirito Santo, Rio de Janeiro, Parana, Bahia 
and Pernambuco which supply between themselves 90 per cent 
of the country's production. Sao Paulo alone produces two- 
thirds of the total. As a matter of fact, Sao Paulo is the main 
offee-producing centre not only in Brazil, but also in the whole 
vorld. There are many reasons for its success in this region, 
[n the interior of Sao Paulo, there is a plateau, with an average 
iltitude of about 1800 feet stretching from the western slopes 
the maritime chain to the river Parana and sloping gently 
from east to west. The soil of the place is rich in iron, a 
mineral which the coffee plant requires in ample supply. The 
climate is also well suited to Europeans and is sufficiently 
invigorating to encourage bodily activities. Thus the interior 
plateau of Sao Paulo offers optimum conditions for coffee 
plantation. The government regulates the sales of coffee, and 
the growers receive a variable subsidiary on each bag, 

Brazil ranks third in the production of cocoa which is exten- 
sively grown in Bahia. Two-thirds of Brazilian cocoa go to 
tlie U.S.A. Sugar and tobacco, arc becoming increasingly im- 
portant. With regard to maize, Brazil is the fourth among the 
producing countries of the world, being excelled only by die 
^•S.A., U.S.S.R., and China. In recent years the cultivation 
cotton has also advanced rapidly. Hie fibre is short but it 
1— S6 ’ 
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i$ of good quality. Cotton is Brazil's second biggest earner of 
foreign exchange, after coflPee, and the product has made a deep 
impact on world cotton markets. Rubber is found in the Acre 
territory and the States of Amazonas and Para. 

Next to agriculture, the pastoral industry is important. 
Pigs, sheep, horses and cattle are extensively reared. The country 
is one of the most important pig-rearing countries of the wodd. 
The possibilities of Brazil’s cattle and meat production late 
unlimited because of high quality cattle herds, and its enormbiH^s 
areas of virgin lands — ^well watered and free from insect-bonii 
diseases. 

Though mineral resources are great, they are not worked 
very much on a commercial scale because of lack of domestic 
capital and the presence of unfavourable mining lands, dis- 
couraging the foreign capital. The principal minerals are 
chrome ore, mica, zirconium, graphite, manganese, coal, iron, 
gold, salt, industrial diamond and beryllium. Monazite ands 
containing thorium are found along the coast of Rio de Janeiro 
and Bahia. Brazil is a large manganese producer. The local 
consumption is small and practically the entire production 
is exported. The chief mines are in the State of Minas Geraes. 
There has been also a small production of manganese near 
Nazareth, Bahia State. Coal is found in Rio Grande de Sul, 
Santa Catherina, Parana and Sao Paulo, Iron deposits exist 
chiefly in Minas Geraes. The Government has recently opened 
up a new iron field at Itahira which is believed to be one of the 
richest iron fields in the world. Gold is widely distributed, 
but it is chiefly mined in Minas Geraes* High-grade quartz 
crystal is also found in Brazil which has already become the 
sole producer of piezo-electric quartz, a strategic mineral in 
universal demand. The country possesses a great potentiality 
of hydro-electric power. 

Lack of communication is a serious obstade to agricultural 
Otpansion as high cost of transport does not encourage agricul' 
development of the more remote regions. There are 
navigable miles on the Brazilian rivers, of which the 
4iliaacm is the largest. Cataracts and falls on the Amazon are 
tile obstacles. In the south, the Uruguay handlai conimcrri^ 
ves^s. "Bscml has 35,000 km of railway lines, nmsl of whidi 
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re conceQtiated in the south-east — ^radiating out of Bio de 
ineiro towards the mining and farming region of Minas Geraes 
nd out of Sao Paulo through the coffee country and southward, 
{ore than 50 p.c. of the railway lines are in the three States 
f Minas Geraes, Sao Paulo and Rio Grande de Sul. The road 
aitern is almost like the railway pattern, serving the same 
reas. Brazil has developed airways, but as yet the great bulk 
f people and goods remains unaffected. 

The manufacturing industries are rapidly developing. 
;otton weaving is the most important industry in Brazil which 
mploys about one-fourth of all industrial workers. Most 
he cotton factories are in Sao Paulo and Minas Geraes. Woollen 
aanufactures, sugar refineries, breweries and fruit-canning are 
he other industries. The Government helps these industries 
ly levying protective duties on imported goods. A big paper 
nill— the largest of its kind in South America, is at Monte 
Mgre, Parana. The chief exports are coffee, preserved meat, 
'ubber, cotton, hides skins, leather, tobacco, cocoa, meat, sugar 
ind timber. Though there has been much rapid development 
ivithin recent years in industry and mining, the position of 
frazil in the world market is still that of an agricultural 
bxporter: it has successively held first place as an exporter of 
iugar in the 18th century, of rubber from 1880 to 1910, and of 
loffee since the mid-nineteenth century. Coffee, cocoa, oilseeds, 
bgar and cotton still provide four-fifths of the total exports, 
he other exports are iron ore, sugar and pine wood. About 
h’o-thirds of the exports are received by the U.S.A. West 
iennany accounts for 16 p.c of the exports. Italy, Netherlands, 
hK.., France and Sweden are other buyers. The imports are 
lainly cereals, mineral fuels and chemicals. Rio de Janeiro, 
le capital of tlie Republic, is the chief sea-port and possesses 
excellent harbour. Santos, in the south, is noted for the 
tport of coffee. Bahia and Pernambuco export sugar, cotton 
ad tobacco. 

AigRiitnui, a Federal Republic, has an area of 2.5 million 
|uare km and the population is 24 millions, mainly composed 
inimigrants from Southern Europe. The density of popula- 
I«r square km is 10 persons. It is the most progressive 
m South America. Tbc rivers aie the Parana, Paraguay 
w iJruguay, whkh are aU navigable. 
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The mineral wealth of Argentina is not great. Fetroleun 
coal, salt, lime, lead, gold, silver, copper and tungsten arc beir 
exploited. Except for petroleum, the minerals are not impo 
tant in the economy of the country. Water-power is yet undevi 
loped, but the possibilities are great. The country is main! 
an agricultural one and may be described as the granary ( 
South America. The State is one of the world's largest 



ducers and exporters of agricultural products. About 11 pc^ 
of the total area is under cultivation. Agricultural developmentj 
is the greatest in the east, where nearly all the cereals arc| 
grown. The principal aops are wheat, oats, maize and oil' 
seeds. About 50 p.c. of the total area is under wheat anJ 
linseed. Cotton, potatoes, sugar, tobacco, rice and yarba nu " 
(Paraguyan tea) are also cultivated. The pastoral industry - 
of considerable importance. Sheep, cattle, pigs and horses ai« 
reared in the south-west. The political power is largely in 
hands of the land-owning cattle-breeders. Meat refrigeration 
. is the principal industry and the country has the largest 
i plant in the world. The importance of Europe 

meat trade can be judjted from the fact that i 
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of Ai^entine exports of meat are for European countries. The 
pattern is similar with other kinds of meat. 

The Atlantic coastline of Argentina is rich in marine life. 

It is believed that the Patagonian Shelf offers great fishing 
possibilities. Whale and seal are at present the most impor- 
tant catches. 

The Republic has about 42,000 km of railway line which 
arc all State operated. The lack of uniformity of gauge is the 
main drawback of the railway system. There is a transconti- 
nental railway line connecting Buenos Aires with Valparaiso 
(Chile) — a distance of about 900 miles. There are about 42,000 
km of roads in Argentina, facilitating traffic also with Chile, 
and Uruguay and Paraguay. 

Domestic industry produces practically all the consumer 
goods required, and many of the more basic capital goods. The 
great demand il, however, for more sophisticated capital goods, 
machinery and vehicles and semi-finished products for industry. 
The manufactures of Argentina are Hour-milling, textiles, che- 
micals, sugar etc. With the assistance of the Government, 
Argentina is on her way to industrialisation in order to broaden 
her existing economic base. Because of the absence of iron ore, 
the country has based her manufactures on raw materials avail- 
able in the country. 

The chief exports are cereals, meat, linseed, wool and 
tobacco. The imports are iron and steel goods, cotton and 
woollen goods and railway plant. Argentina depends on agri- 
culture and livestock for more than 90 p.c. of its exports. 
Well-over half of the country’s trade is with Western Europe. 
Main customers are Italy, Britain and Netherlands. Next in 
line is Brazil and among other important purchasers are the 
U.S.A., Germany and France. The U.S.A. is the biggest sup- 
plier — although it supplies less than 25 p.c. of total imports — 
followed by Brazil, West Germany, Italy and U.K. 

Buenos Aires, the capital of the Republic, is situated on 
the river Plata and it is also the chief sea-port. Buenos Aires 
handles about four-fifths of the imports of the Argentine Re- 
public and three-fifths of its exports. Commercially, socially 
and economically, the city dominates the whole republic. One 
serious ddect <rf the port lies in the fact that the river is shallow 
'and requim constant dredging. Rosario has an excellent har- 
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hour. It is the most important port for the export of wheat; 
a good harbour already, the port may develop further m future. 

Uruguay, the smallest South American State, lies between 
the Argentine Republic and Brazil and is one of the most 
democratic and progressive of South American countries. 

Uruguay has an area of 187,000 sq. km with 2.9 million 
inhabitants. 

The mineral resources are gold, copper, silver, iron, 
mercury, mica, slate, gypsum, cobalt and marbles. But littlp 

has been done so far to develop mining industry on a largi 

scale because of limited quantities available for commercial 
exploitation. 

The raising of cattle and sheep is the principal industry, 
mainly carried on in the south and the west. About 60 per cent 
of the total area is devoted to stock-raising. Animals and 
animal-products account for 95 per cent of the country’s exports. 
The greatest source of income at present is wool. 

Only 9 per cent of the area is devoted to agriculture. The 

principal crops are wheat, maize, oats, rice and linseed. The 

wine industry is of some importance, having an output of over 
15 million gallons. 

Uruguay is largely dependent upon foreign trade for her 
national income. The exports are predominantly wool, meat, 
linseed oil and hides. Other exports are wheat, maize, oranges 
and building stone. Animals and animal products constitute 
95 p.c, of the exports of which wool alone accounts for 50 p.c. 
Imports arc fuel oil, petrol, coal, cotton goods, sugar, iron and 
Steel and machinery. Overseas trade is chiefly with U.S.A,. 
West Germany, U.K. Brazil and France. 

Montevideo on the Plata, with railways running to most 
parts of the interior, does the whole external trade of the 
country. Other cities are Paysandu, Salto and Mercedes. 

Pent has an area of 1.2 million square km with about 
1S.6 million population. The average density of population 
is 14 per square mile. The economic resources are varied. lo 
the uplands gold, silver and copper are found. Petroleum is 
ibo being worked there. At present copper ore and petroleum 
tihe chief minerals exploited. Crude oil output in 1967 was 
|l metric tons. About 70 p.c. of the oil pioduction 

is cdnsumed in the country. Paru is one of the largest sources 
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of vanadium. Agriculture on which 80 p.c. of the population 
depend is highly developed in the coastal region* The agri- 
cultural products are sugar, cotton, tobacco, maize, India-rubber 
and coffee. The gathering of wild rubber, once the most im- 
portant industry in the Amazon region of Peru, is being revived. 
Although Peru is an agricultural country, it has a number of 
manufacturing industries to meet the demand of the internal 
markets. The most important is the textile industry. The 
principal exports of the country are raw cotton, sugarcane, iron 
ore, kerosene and wool. The imports are foodstuffs, drinks 
and tobacco, machinery, textiles and chemicals. The U.S,A. is 
the most important buyer and seller. The other countries in 
Peru’s foreign trade are U.K., Japan, Argentina, Netherlands, 
West Germany and Belgium. Lima is the capital and trade 
centre. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Describe the factors that are checking the development of tropical 
South America. 

2. What are the economic products of South America ? Show how 
they compete with Indian products in the continent of Europe. 

S. Give a short description of Brazil and mention its chiet exports. 

4. Describe the economic resources of Argentina. In which two 
commodities does the Republic compete with the Indian produce in the 
U.K, ? 

5. Discuss the nature of trade between India on the one side and 
the South American States of Brazil. Argentina and Chile on the other. 
In what way do you expect this trade to be modified in the near future ? 

6. Describe carefully with the aid of a sketch map the distribution 
of sheep in South America. Under what conditions does the animal 
thrive best ? 

7. Name five principal sea-ports of South America, and point out 
the parts of the country for which they are trade centres. Mention 
their chief exports. 

8. “Argentina is likely to remain, for many years, one of the most 
exclusively agricultural countries of the world.’^ Discuss. 



CHAPTER Xin 


AFRICA^ 

Africa is the second largest continent and has 24 million 
square km of area. In 1970, its population was estimated! I at 
more than 546 millions. The average density of populatiod\is 
about 20 persons per square mile which is rather low compact 
to major inhabited land masses except Australia, South America 
and the Asian U.S.S.R. Although Africa contributed through 
Egypt to the greatness of the Mediterranean civilisation before 
the dawn of history, yet economically, politically and socially 
Africa remained backward for many years. In recent yean 
however Africa has undergone tremendous changes in techno- 
logical, economic, social and political affairs— almost of a 
revolutionary order, and is playing a major role as an inde- 
pendent force in world politics. While before the World 
War II, there were only four independent states, today the 
number is more than thirty-six, each one of which is being 
approached by different power groups in the world for estab- 
lishing new relationship. If politically Africa has emerged as 
a force, its potential economic strength is also enormous, and 
for years to come the overriding preoccupation will be the 
rapid economic growth. Africa is rich in its soil, plants, mine- 
rals and labour. It possesses large areas of relatively level land 
and small proportion of mountainous terrain. Some of the 
world's mighty rivers are in Africa. In man power it stands 
fourth in the world. As a source of raw materials like cotton, 
gold, diamond, zinc, tin, phosphate, wool, rubber, hides, 
graphite, vegetable oil, cocoa and timber, Africa has long been 
of great value to Western Europe. 

The continent, however, has several serious disadvantages. 
T^ese are. (1) lack of harbours. The coastline is remarkably 
ttgdar and no deep gulf runs into the land. Although in area 
Af^ca is three times the size of Europe, its coast-line is less 


Statesman Year Book, 1971-72; 
Iftftwlcil Year Book, 1970 (UNO) and Production Year Bodi 1971 (FAO). 
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xhan half as long, Africa has oceans on all sides but their 
influence on climate and commerce is insignificant. A great 
part of Africa lies within equatorial regions, and its coasts are 
narrow and thickly forested. Its tableland also prevents the 
influence of the sea from reaching the interior. In the north- 
west, the coast borders the Sahara desert. (2) The rim of 
mountains, which almost everywhere borders the continent, 
causes rapids and falls in the rivers. The Congo, the Nile, the 
Niger and a few other rivers are navigable in certain parts of 
their courses, but such navigation is only of local significance. 
(3) Desert conditions prevail in the north-western and south- 
western sides, while large areas within the tropics are extreme- 
ly enervating, (4) Much of the potential resources of Africa are 
found in the high plateaus which are sharply separated from 
the coast by deserts and swamps. 

The difficulty of moving men and goods from one part of 
the continent to another is the greatest handicap to develop- 
ment and progress. The railways are mostly concentrated in 
South Africa. Some points of the vast interior are reached by 
roads, but most of it is inaccessible even today because of dense 
forests, disease and wild animals. There are many large rivers 
in the continent with flow of water throughout the year but then 
except the Nile the others flow through undeveloped regions of 
the tropic zones. Most of the rivers also descend from the 
interior tableland by a series of falls or rapids that make it 
impossible to reach the interior by ship from the <x:ean. 

In spite of these physical bottlenecks, the African nations 
are determined in developing their economies through better 
administration, more international cooperation, and improved 
science and technology. 

The flow of private foreign investment in Africa has been 
very little in view of the suspicions of foreign investors in the 
newly independent African States, Unless the states are in a 
position to give confidence to private investors, economic condi* 
tions will take time to improve. On the basis of per capita in- 
comes, the people of Africa are desperately poor. Yet, an 
underdeveloped country is not necessarily a poor country. The 

is that in Africa there is shortage of fertile land and other 
*^atural resources. Its labour force is laige in relation to its 
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natural resources. Since in every State, concentration is being 
aimed at developing capital intensive industries, the develop- 
ment of agriculture has received a set-back for the time being. 

Agricultural and Mineral Production 

Agriculture is the main occupation and the basis of liyeli- 
hood for most countries in Africa. Because of the g^leat 
diversity in climate, soil and topography, the use of land is Wot 
the same in the continent. The use of land has been influen^^d 
further by factors like commercial opportunities and racial 
characteristics. Broadly, tropical Africa has shifting cultivation 
or subsistence farming. Northern Africa and river valleys have 
intensive cultivation and South Africa has commercial mixed 
farming. 

Production of most agricultural commodities in Africa has 
increased greatly in recent years. Increased production is ap- 
preciable with regard to the citrus fruit, groundnuts, rubber and 
sugar. In recent years the demand in the world market for 
the products of Africa is on the increase. Palm oil, copra, 
cocoa, rubber and other main articles, which the great central 
part of Africa produces, are competing with those of South 
Eastern Asia, West Indies and South America in international 
markets. 

Mining has played an important part in the opening up of 
many areas in Africa, and most countries depend on the success 
of mining operations for prosperity. Although Africa’s share 
in the production of heavy minerals like coal and iron ore is 
very small, her position in respect of precious and rare minerals 
is strong enough to dominate the world market. Her petroleum 
production is about 8 p.c. of the world’s total. She has the 
virtual monopoly in diamonds. Thirty p.c. of world’s antimony 
is raised in Africa. 

Notwithstanding her present meagre production of coal 
Africa enjoys an enviable position in water-power potential — at 
least two-fifths of the world’s total. 

Political domination coupled with immigration of Europeans 
0 Algeria, South Africa, Tunisia and Morocco Jed to economic 
ij|Qiiiination by the colonial powers. The era of colonialism 
idbiost disappeared by 1960, and there now exists only ^ 
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areas with Euri^ean settlers and their administration. Thr 
long association with the Europeans has influenced the Africaii 
culture in respect of ideas and values. The uneven 
development in Africa is due, to a large extent, to the d^ee 
of assimilation of western ideas and technology. 

Economic Surveys cS some African Countries 

Although subsistence agriculture still predominates in most 
African countries, the money sector of their economies accounts 
for 50 per cent of the value of agricultural and mineral produc- 
tion. A substantial proportion of what is produced is exported. 
World prices and market conditions favour Africa’s exports. 
New investments and reinvestment of earnings are being made 
to bring about rapid industrisil development. 

Republic of Nigeria bas approximately an area of 924,000 
scj. km with 66 million population. Nigeria is predominantly 
an agricultural country — an estimated 80 p.c. of the total work- 
ing population being engaged in it. It produces cocoa, palm- 
kernel, groundnuts, mahogany and gum arabic. The State has 
undertaken a number of development schemes, one of which 
is the control of the Niger and Kaduna rivers for producing 
plentiful cheap power, water for irrigation and the extension 
of navigation, 

Oil has been found in economic quantities. The terraiir 
makes exploration difiicult and cosdy. Nevertheless, pipelines 
have been successfully laid to connect the main producing 
areas. From 1 million tons of petroleum in 1957, the country 
raised 27 million tons in 1969. In fact, the most rapidly devdop- 
ing new oil producing country in the world is now Nigeria. It 
has opened its first refinery near Port Harcourt. Oil explora- 
tion has brought massive foreign investment to Nigeria. Large 
quantities of natural gas have also been discovered. There- 
are deposits of silver, galena, mai^anese ore, lignite and 
monazite. Industrial activity is concerned with those products- 
which are import^ in order to depend less on other countries, 
for consumer goods like textiles, sugar, cement, paper, cigarettes^. 
*oaps and food processing. The Government encourages private 
investment to accderate industrialisation. The policy Of tto 
government is not to nationalise industry "beytaid the to 
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"which public utilities are already nationalised". Foreign invest- 
Hient is encouraged for those industries which utilise local 
materials, employ local labour, provide opportunities for 
Nigerians to acquire technical skill and managerial experience, 
and reduce dependence on imports. Petroleum has become the 
most important item of export accounting for more than 60 p.c 
of the total value. The other exports are cocoa, palm Ipil, 
groundnuts, rubber, palm kernels and coal. U.K., U.S.A. and 
Japan are the main sellers and buyers of Nigeria. The princifeal 
towns are Lagos , Ibadan^ Ogbomosho, Kano, Port Harcoiirt 
and Oyo, 

Lagos is the seat of the Government and an international 
airport for serving Europe, South and West Africa. 

Ghana is situated on the Gulf of Guinea and is bounded 
on the west by the French Ivory Coast, on the north by the 
French Sudan, and on the south by sea. The area is about 
287,000 sq. km with about 9 million population. The coast line 
is 500 km long. Ghana is rich in agricultural and forest resources. 
The majority of the inhabitants are farmers. The important 
products are cocoa, kola, oil-palm products, copra and other food 
crops. Ghana produces about one-third of the world production 
of cocoa. This product is also the major source of income and 
employment. Rubber and cotton are also produced in small 
quantities. About j of the land is covered by forests which yield 
excellent timber. Mahogany is the most important timber for 
export. Gold, manganese and diamonds are imp>ortant minerals 
for export. The industries are cotton textiles, jute, cement and 
sugar. The road-system has been improved recently and there 
are at present 12,000 km of motorable roads. The rivers are not 
navigable. There is a total of 900 km of railway line. The 
principal trade centres are Kumasi, Accra and Sekondi. The 
chief port is Takoradi. The country lacks three important 
elements for successful industrial development— good water, good 
communication and cheap power. She is, however, carrying 
out an ambitious programme in a major bid to increase her 
industrial potential. The Volta River Project envisages a scheme 
ytrfaereby a dam and a hydroelectric station will supply electricit' 
and water for irr%ation. 

; Already, Ghana has the highest living standard of any 
Amtan people. Stress is laid on sodalistid and cooperative 
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programmes for industry. The exports are cocoa, gold,, 
manganese, timber, diamond, bauxite and kolanuts. The 
principal markets are European ^Economic Community (SO p.c.),. 
sterling area (20 p.c.), dollar area (20 p.c.) and communist 
countries (15 p.c.). 

Uganda, a member of the Commonwealth, has an area of 
243,000 square km with 9*7 million population. 

The resources are principally agricultural. The prosperity 
of Uganda has been closely bound up with the cotton crop, and 
the extension of roads and railways and the expansion of towns 
are responsible for the rapid progress made in this industry 
during the last twenty years. The other important crops are 
coffee, tea, rubber and tobacco. The present coffee crop is 
about 165,000 metric tons, mostly robusta, making Uganda the 
largest coffee producer in the Commonwealth. There has beem 
a big expansion of the co-operative movement in agricultural 
field. Maize, groundnuts and castor seeds are other agricultural 
products. Some tin, copper and wolfram are mined. Copper is. 
the most important mineral export, specially after 1956 when 
the Kilembe mine was opened. The tin mine opened at 
Mwirasandu in South Uganda is of considerable local impor- 
tance. The tourist-traffic of Uganda is important. The 
attraction of Uganda to tourists lies largely in the variety of its 
interesting scenery and of its animals. Certain areas have been 
set apart as game reserves. Communications are maintained by 
waterways, roads and railways. Earlier dependence on the 
export of agricultural products and exposure to violent price 
fluctuations in the world market have led the country to 
diversify its output and to broaden the economic base. Imports 
come from U.K. (40 p.c.), Japan (12 p.c.), and West Germany 
(10 p.c.). The biggest buyers are U.S.A., U.K., Belgium, China, 
India and Canada. Entebbe is the capital. Kampala is the 
commercial centre and Jinja is a port on the Lake Victoria. 

Kenya, a republic in East Africa, has an area of 583,000 
square km with 10.9 million population. The resources are 
principally agricultural which are raised from sea level to 9,000 
ft- Coffee, maize, sisal, wheat, tea, sugar-cane and cocoanut 
are the chief crops which arc grown in the Highlands, Centra 
Proving and Nyanza Province. Agricultural production in 
K^enya is subject to certain handicaps. Apart from the fact 
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4hat two-fifths of the country are non-productive for lack of rain- 
fall, the principal productive areas are remote frpm the coast, 
and transport charges are high by reason of the fact that almost 
all the goods reach their market via the Suez Canal. The 
iforests of Kenya are very important for the prevention of soil 
erosion and for the climate. About 7,400 square miles are 
covered by forests, most of which are located in high altitudb. 
The country is self-supporting in all animal products and tes 
built up a certain export trade with the neighbouring countri^V 
Dairy produce is also exported to Europe. Mineral resources 
are not yet fully developed, though considerable quantities of 
•gold, silver, gypsum, marble and soda ash are being worked. 
The Government has been taking active interest in tasks of 
..economic development. Its Six-Year Development Plan cover- 
ing the period upto 1970 aimed at substantial economic growth 
and higher living standards. The Policy opened up scope for 
foreign collaboration in many industries — ^large and small. 
The chief buyers of Kenya are U.K., West Germany and U.S.A. 
The sellers are U.K., Japan, U.S.A. and West Germany. Coffee 
is the most important item of export (20 p.c.), followed by tea, 
petroleum and sisal. Mombasa is the chief port, and Nairobi 
is the capital. 

Tanzania The total area of Tanganyika is 750,000 square 
“km. It has a coastline of about 450 miles to the east. The 
population is about 13 millions of which 9 millions consist of 
Africans. Agriculture (including stock-rearing) is the most 
important source of wealth of the country and is the principal 
^occupation of the people. The chief crops are sisal, coffee, tea, 
tobacco, cocoanut, wheat, barley and nuts and kernels. 
Tanganyika produces about 50 p.c. of the world’s sisal. Animal 
husbandry fills a very important place in the economic life of 
Tanganyika and is the principal occupation of the pastoral 
people. Mica, tin, coal, manganese and diamonds arc being 
mined. Sisal is Tanganyika's most important export. Next 
to sisal, diamond is the most valued export mostly obtained 
from a single mine which perhaps is the largest diamond mine 
in the world. The country imports more than 80 per cent of 
ha? oMsumer goods. The First Five-Year Plan of Economic 
l>eyii^h()|>nient launched in 1964 emphasised the production of 
goods and investment by the private sector. 
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United Kingdom is the most important trading partner^ al- 
though in recent years there have been trade agreements with 
several countries of the Soviet Bloc. 

There arc 44,000 km. of roads and a railway system. The 
country, however, needs a road system to connect the Lake 
and Western provinces with the rest of the country. There are 
two railways: (p) the central line from Lake Tanganyika to 
Dar-es-salaam, and (b) a sjiorter line frgm Moshi to provide an 
outlet for the coffee and sisal plantations at the port of Tonga. 
Dar-es-salaam is the chief port and capital. The other towns 
are Arusha, Bukuba and Mwanza. 

Malawi is essentially an agricultural country with 94,000 
sq. km of area, and 4.4 million population. There is a fairly 
large community of Indian origin who are engaged in trade 
and playing a leading role in the commercial life. Agriculture 
is the principal occupation of both the Europeans and the 
Africans. Tobacco, tea, sisal, cotton, rubber and coffee are the 
principal products. The whole economy is based on agriculture. 
The earliest economic crop was coffee, later displaced by 
cotton — ^which in turn gave way to tobacco, groundnuts and 
tea. These three are now the main cash crops of the country, 
and account for 90 p.c. of agricultural exports. Some minerals 
occur in the country, vtz.^ gold, copper, iron, mica, coal and 
manganese. Since the country is primarily agricultural, the 
principal manufacturing industries are processing industries. 
The main items of exports are tea, tobacco and groundnuts. 
The imports are machinery, metals, vehicles, textiles and 
petroleum. About 45 p.c, of exports and 20 p.c. of imports are 
with U.K. Zomba is the capital, 

Zambia^ a member of the Commonwealth, lies on the 
Watershed of the Congo and Zambesi. It has an area of 572,000 
sq. km with about 4 million population. The country possesses 
great agricultural and pastoral resources. Cotton, maize, wheat 
^nd tobacco are the principal crops. Cattle, sheep, pigs and 
g^ats are reared in various parts of the territory. Mineral 
health is exploited. Copper, gold, coal, zinc and tin are worked. 
The economy of the country is based on minerals which 
account for 90 per cent of her exports and provide a major 
source of em{:doyment. Zambia is the second biggest copper 
producer in Ae world. Tlie manufacturing industry is still in 
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its infancy, and is concerned with local market. Although the 
prospects for the development of industries are good, lack of 
domestic capital is a handicap. Lusaka is the trade centre and 
capital. 

Rhodesia has an area of 391,000 sq. km. Of the total 
population of 5 million, Europeans account for 230,000, Asians 
18,000 and the rest Africans. It is mostly a high plateau 
has, on the whole, a temperate climate. Mineral wealth ^as 
the principal attraction for settlement in the country. G^^d 
comes first in importance and is mined in several plao^. 
Chromium is found extensively in the ultrabasic igneous rock^ 
and Rhodesia occupies a leading place in its production. Silver, 
asbestos, iron, copper, cpal and tin are also worked. Rhodesia 
is admirably suited to arable and pastoral farming. Tobacco, 
maize and cotton are the principal crops. Maize is the staple 
food of a large segment of the population. The country has a 
few tea plantations. Stock-raising is more important than 
agriculture. On the splendid grass-lands, which are found all 
over the territory, cattle are reared, and much is being done 
to improve the quality pf the animals by importation of good 
quality stock cattle from Great Britain. Salisbury is the capital 
Over one-third of the gross national product of Rhodesia is 
exported. U.K. takes a quarter of Rhodesia's exports, the 
main ones being tobacco and sugar. The country's prosperity 
is dependent on trade and on purchase agreements and pre- 
ferences from Britain and other Commonwealth countries. 
Her political disaffiliation from the Commonwealth in Nov. 
1965 and the consequent economic sanctions imposed on her 
by the United Nations has without doubt affected her economy. 

SotnaK Republic a small territory on the Red Sea. It has 
an area of 646,000 sq. km with 2.7 millioiT population. It is of 
little economic importance and is more important politically as 
it occupies a position from which it can command the Red Sea. 
Some agricultural crops like barley and maize are grown mostly 
for local consumption. The chief wealth of the land is composed 
sheep and cattle. Recent surveys reveal the presence of subs- 
tanlxai iron ore deposits, and also of tin, gypsum, mica and 
coal The exports are fresh fruits, livestock, hides and skin* 
Berbery and Zeila are the chief towns. 
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Hie Sudan, a sovereign independent republic, is the 
largest country in Africa and has an area of 2.5 million sq. km 
which extends from the frontiers of Egypt to Uganda. The 
population is estimated at 15.8 millions. The northern half of 
the country is a land of grass and desert where agriculture is 
possible only with the help of irrigation. The southern half of 
Sudan receives adequate rainfall and is a land of forests and 
swamps. The climate varies greatly from one region to an- 
other, and thus helps to produce different kinds of agricultural 
products. Cotton which is mainly of long staple variety, is the 
most important crop, which alone constitutes 76 per cent of 
:he total exports of the country. Cotton is grown in the Gezira, 

1 fertile tract of land between the Blue Nile and the White 
Nile. This region has been recently irrigated as the result of 
the construction of a great dam at Sennar in 1959 on the Blue 
Nile. The Sudan is the chief source of the world's supply of 
^um arable, exports of which amount to 50,000 tons a year. 
Forests are abundant in the south and along the Blue Nile 
valley. Fibres, tanning materials and timber from mahogany 
and the acacia arabica are the chief forest products. The finest 
gum forests are in the valley of the Blue Nile. The middle 
portion of the Sudan is an extensive grassland where a good 
deal of cultivation and cattle-rearing is carried on. Rubber, 
coffee and gum are the other products coming from the middle 
legion. The principal highway of commerce is the Nile. The 
railway runs frpm Haifa to Abu-Hamed and then goes to 
Khartum ; from Khartum a line runs to Port Sudan on the 
Red Sea. The railway system is owned and operated by the 
government. Khartum is the principal town. Port Sudan is 
the only sea port of the country. 

Small size of private capital, inadequate transport faci- 
Cities, dearth of skilled labour, inadequacy of motive power 
and high cost of production are the major handicaps to rapid 
industrial development. The Government has been following 
i ^ fairly liberal policy for local and foreign capital in the field 
nf industry. For the last ten years, the economy has been grow- 
ing at an average annual rate of just below 5 px., which is, 
without doubt, a satisfactory rate of growth. Since the popula* 
lion growth is 5 p.c and there are vast opportunities for deve- 
lopment, the economy should grow at a higher rate. The 
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present policy of the government is tp include as much areas 
as possible for economic development to avoid regional im- 
balance. Sudan imports sugar, machinery, metal, cotton piece- 
goods, vehicles, tea, coffee, timber and wheat. Principal sources 
of imports are U.K., India, Japan and West Germany. India’s 
share in the total import of Sudan is about 15 p.c. in te^ of 
value. More than 80 p.c. of India’s exports consist of jCotton 
piece-goods, tea and jute manufactures. The exports are cbtton, 
g lim arabic and salt. Cotton accounts for 75 p.c. of thei', total 
exports. The buyers of Sudanese goods are U.K., Egypt, West 
Germany and India. 

The Republic of South Africa comprises the Cape of Good 
Hope, Natal, the Orange Free State and the Transvaal. The 
total area is 1.2 million sq. km. The population in 1970 was 
20 millions of which 6 millions were Europeans, 400,000 Indians, 
12 millions natives, and 34,000 Malayans. The Bantus constitute 
the native population. In all the provinces of the Republic, 
the non-white peoples suffer under social, political and econo- 
mic restrictions.* 

The economic development of the Republic is the result 
of the discovery of minerals. The country is exceptionally rich 
in minerals. 

The two most valuable minerals are gold and diamonds. 
As with other mineral producing countries, it was gold that set 
afoot the mining industry in South Africa. Along with gold, a 
prominent part was played by diamonds. South Africa is almost 
the only source of diamonds and is also a producer of more, 
than half the world’s total annual output of gold. For long, the 
econcnnic structure of the country had been supported on goU 
mainly, and the falling off in output brought an insecurity of 
basis. New supports to the structure — ^both industrial and agri- 
cultural — ^s|ere slowly built. The country is famous for the 
quality of its gem stones as well as industrial diamonds. The 
most famous diamond field is at Kimberley in the Cap« 


•The Government attitude which is predominantly influem^d by tj>e 
Dutch Nationalists is the reflection of the original constitution of tfl 
Transvaal Republic wherein it is stated that “there Shall be no equa*‘v 
between the SladE.and the White, either in churdi ca state.” , 

In the presence of dual economy where the white and col^t" 
workers receive two different rates of wages, and apartheid, the bia 
'iadoipriid svoiker is at the mercy of his white employ<9‘’8 psttiuaittia' 
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Province. South Africa is also an important producer of 
xianganese. The most important manganese deposits are in 
he Cape Province. Mpre than half a million persons are em- 
)loyed in mining. South Africa has great potential wealth in 
ler fisheries, but up till now they have not been fully developed. 
The most important is the catch of off-shore whaling whidi is 
conducted off the Natal coast. Despite the importance of gold 
mining, agriculture continues to occupy a key position in South 
African economy. About 215 million acres of land are under 
cultivation in Sputh Africa. The principal agricultural pro- 
duces are wheat, barley, oats, potatoes and Kaffr corn. The 
other products are tobacco, tea and sugarcane. Agricultural 
yields are, however, very low by international standards. South 
Africa's flourishing hide and skin industry provides it with one 
of its most important sources of foreign revenue. 

There are 22,000 km of railway lines of which 50 p.c. are 
concentrated in the Cape and Transvaal. There are good motor- 
able roads of about 42,000 km and they carry a large volume of 
goods and passenger traffic. The country has also an efficient 
internal airways system. Regional air services are operated to 
Lorenzo Marques, East Africa and Rhodesia. Johannesburg is 
an important airport, Europe-bound Sputh African Airways 
aircrafts fly via Nairobi in Kenya. The principal sea ports are 
[Durban, Cape Town, Port Elizabeth and East London. 

One of the most notable features of Sputh Africa's economy 
is the surplus capital which makes it difficult to contain the 
fate of expansion within the limits set by the limited supplies 
[)f skilled labour. Because of the scarcity of skilled labour, there 
is a severe strain on the services pf transport and communica- 
tion. The principal groups of industries are food, textiles, 
chemicals and machinery. About 25 p.c. of the foreign trade 
t>f South Africa is carried on with the U.K. closely followed 

U.S.A. (20 p.c.) and Japan (12 p.c.). The exports consist 
of hides and skins, wool, cereals, fruits, textiles, machinery, 
chemicals, fertilisers and precious metals and stones. 

Gold which constituted mpre than three-fifths of the total 
exports of South Africa in 1949, now accounts for only one- 
third in value. The emerging pattern of export trade is due 
^0 the greater industrialisation pf the country. 

There are four provinces in South Africa, These are th^ 
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Cape of Good Hope Province, Natal, Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State. 

Nowhere in South Africa are racial attitudes more gentle 
than in the Cape of Good Hope Province. It is mainly a pastoral 
country. Good natural harbours are almost absent. Rivers are 
of little use for commerce. Fruits are grown on the i south- 
western side where the Mediterranean type of climate prevails. 
Mineral wealth is considerable, specially diamonds. 90 pAr cent 
of the world's diamonds come from Kimberley. Wheatl oats, 
rye, tobacco and millets are the chief agricultural products. 
Cape Town, a port of call, is the capital. Table Bay presides 
natural shelter fpr shipping. The hinterland is rich in fruits. 
The port is also a railway centre and one of the great nodal 
points in the world's sea-traffic. 

Natal. It is a land of perpetual greenness. Natal is often 
described as the Garden Province of South Africa, The climate 
is sub-tropical on the coast and somewhat colder inland, for 
which reason the region is admirably suited to Europeans. 
Agriculture is the chief industry of the province. Sugarcane, 
tea, tobacco, maize, coffee, cotton, rice and bananas are exten- 
sively grown. Cpal is the chief mineral product. The quality of 
the coal is the best in South Africa. Durban is the busiest port 
in Africa and handles more traffic than all the other ports of 
the Republic combined. 

The commercial life is also centred in Durban. The thriv- 
ing tourist industry is based on a 300-mile stretch of beach 
with an all-year-round season, game reserves, inland fishing 
water and green mountains. Petermaritzburg is the capital. 

bi the Transvaal, gold, coal, iron, diamonds, platinum^ 
lead, silver, tin and copper are the chief minerals. The 
Witwatersandj which lies to the west of Johanneshur^) 
acquired g;reat importance in past years on account of the vast 
quantities of gold which it contains. The rocks consist of « 
'"bankeP* in which gold lies in particles. Cheap local labour 
and the proximity of coal contributed to the rapid growth of 
this industry in the Rand, The production of gold from most 
of the mines is on the decline. Of the 35 mines of the Rand-- 
stretching from Springs to Rand£ontein~19 are expected to 
by 1972. SO per cent of the world's gold comes fro*® 
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this area. Along with the exploitation of gold, there has been 
a steady development of other resources. Transvaal’s chrome 
deposits are the biggest in the world ; the uranium industry 
can go on even if gold mining is closed down. The coal is not 
of good quality, but still it plays a very important part in the 
industrial development of the country particularly in the heavy 
engineering production. The diamond mines lie near Pretoria. 
The important agricultural crops are sugar-cane, cotton and 
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tobacco. Stock-raising is carried on in the high-Veld where 
cattle and goats are numerous. Pretoria is the capital with a 
population of 435,000. The steel industry is of recent develop 
ment. Johanitesburg is the largest city in South Africa and is 
the centre of the gold-mining industry. 

The Orange Free Slet^ is a land of gold and food, coal 

chemicals. It boasts of the world's richest gold field and 
t'apidly expanding petro-chemical complex. Diamonds are 
niined in the West, and gold, uranium and coal in the north- 
^'est. The State produces 37 px, of the Republic's mahee, 30 
P-c. of its industrial milk, 29 pc. of cream and 21 p.c. of both 
^heat and groundnut. It raises 86 p.c. of gold and 25 p.c. coal 
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of the Republic’s total output in these two minerals. Cattle 
and sheep are reared on the high- Veld and also on the grassland 
in the east of the Province, where the dairy industry has 
developed. Wheat is cultivated in the south-east in the basin 
of the Caledon river, which has been called “the granary of 
South Africa”. Maize and millets are also grown. Bloemfontein 
is the capital and the chief trade centre. ji 

South Africa's export performance has long depended on 
three commodities — ^gold, diamonds and wool. Unless nevj|\ gold 
fields are discovered or the prices of gold increase, this eifcport 
will soon almost disappear. So is the case with diamond. Wooi 
continues to be an important item of export. The other coni 
modifies are copper, canned fruit and wine. The country has 
a large volume of trade with U.K. South Africa is developing 
trade contacts with France, Italy, West German) and Japan. 
South Africa’s trade with the rest of Africa has been severely 
limited because of apartheid question. 


Arab Republic of Egypt 

Arab Republic of Egypt is situated at the iiead of one of 
the most important highways of commerce — the Suez Canal 
route — through which the trade of Asia with Europe is main 
tained. Egypt has, therefore, a great scope for developing 
entrepot trade. Geographically, she is the natural gateway 
between East and West. For long, through her passed the 
wealth and produce of many nations. In her prosperous cities 
were sold and exchanged the goods of the Far East, of Iran 
Babylon and Arabia, of Somaliland and Sudan, of Greece and 
Rome and of Africa and Spain. 

The total area of Egyptian region is 1 million square km 
which includes the Lybian Desert, the region between the Nile 
and the Red Sea and the Senai Peninsula. The population in 
1970 was about 34 million. The climate of Egypt is typically 
that of desert with the exception of the Northern Delta region 
which has the Mediterranean climate. Ninety-seven per cent of 
tihe area of Egypt is desert. Without the Nile, therefore, Egyp^ 
would have been as barren as the rest of the Sahara* Of 
total area, only about 23,000 square km of area (8 px. of the 
total land area) are cultivable by means of irrigation* 
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irrigated areas lie along the valley of the Nile. About 92 pc. 
of the entire popuFation of Egypt live in this irrigated part oi 
the country with the result that the density of population here 
is the highest in the world, about 1,000 per square km. The 
other densely populated areas are the delta and the Suez Canal 
zone. 

The climatic conditions of Egypt are such that, with the 
aid of irrigation, the land can be cultivated throughout the 
vcar. Agriculture is the main occupation of the people of 
which 70 p.c. depend directly on it. About 75 per cent of the 
national wealth is invested in the agricultural field, and about 
(iO p.c. of the State income is drawn from it. Agricultiural 
practices in Egypt are a combination of the ancient and the 
modern. The hand sickle, the wooden plough, the threshing 
board and the water wheel drawn by animals exist side by side 
with great engineering works of irrigation, the disc plough, the 
tractor and the combine. In Egypt, the use of modern machi- 
nery on the farm has been restricted on account of the 
abundance of cheap labour and the predominance of extremely 
small firm units. Cotton, sugarcane, rice, maize and wheat are 
the principal crops. Cotton is the most important crop on 
which much of the country’s prosperity depends. Cotton 
accounts for 75 per cent of the value of the counti;y’s exports. 
Almost the entire output comes from the southern part of Egypt 
where irrigation works are highly developed. The quality of 
(otton is superior to that produced in India. Since the begin- 
ning of the 19th century the economy of Egypt has been depen- 
dent on cotton. Recently, Egypt has been facing serious competi- 
tion from other countries in respect of finer varieties of cotton. 
Cereals like rice and wheat occupy about 40% of the crop area. 

Though Egypt normally raises about 200,000 tons <rf rice 
n year, the country has not yet become self-sufficient in food. 
It imports about 400,000 tons of wheat every year. 

There has been no balance between ^icultural produc- 
tion and growth of population. The cultivated land rose by 
20 p.c. during the last ^y years, while the increase of popula- 
tion was about 96 p.c during the same period. 

The mineral wealth erf J^fypt ■« found in the desarts. 
Petroleum and phosphates are known to exist in considerable 
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quantities. Egyptian oil output has been steadily increasing 
from wells along the Gulf of Suez and in the Sinai Peninsula.’ 
There are eight oil-fields of which the main supplier is at Ras 
Gharib, yielding 1,800,000 tons per year. The other oil-fields are 
Asl, Sudr, Ras Matarma and Fir an. A new oil-field has recently 
been found at Ras Sadr, on the opposite side of the Red Sea. 
The petroleum production in 1969 was 13 million tonj. The 
next commodity in importance is the phosphate salt mined along 
the North-East coast of the Red Sea. Most of the phonhate 
is exported to Australia and South Africa. The other minerals are 
salt, ilmenite, gypsum, low grade manganese ore, talc and Ujuild- 
ing stones. Prospecting is under way for coal, iron ore, zinc and 
lead. 

The manufacturing industries of Egypt are mostly concern- 
ed with textiles, sugar, cement, foodstuffs and chemicals. The 
country is now self-sufficient in respect of cotton piece-goods, 
sugar refining and brewing. Cigarette making and cement 
production are also important. All the industries are confined 
to Cairo and Alexandria. 

There has been a considerable expansion of consumer goods 
industries. In fact, 79 p.c. of the present gross value of manu- 
facturing output is from textile and food products. Small-scale 
manufacturing is still an important feature of the industrial 
sector in Egypt. With the growing demand for industrial goods, 
the balance of payment position has become strenuous, and the 
financial position is maintained by taking substantial loans from 
International Monetary Fund. 

“Egypt is gift of the Nile”, for to the Nile she owes 
her agriculture and the glory of her history. The Nile is of 
great importance to the life and prosperity of Egypt. The main 
river which flows through Egypt is formed by the union of two 
principal branches, the White Nile and the Blue Nile. Rising 
in Lake Victoria on the high plateau of East Africa, the White 
Nile flows northwards along a flat region. The White Nile has 
a flow water throughout the year. The Blue Nile rises in 
the Abyssinian mountains. In summer, the Blue Nile is in 
flood. The two rivers join at Khartum and flow through Egypt 
to the Meditemncan Sea. ^t is navigable without impediment 

* The Sinai Peninsula is in the occupation of Israelis since June 1967. 
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as far as the Aswan Dam. Since earliest times the Nile has been 
the principal transporting medium in Egypt. 

The Aswan reservoir can hold 5,500 million cubic metres of 
water. There is another dam across the Nile at Sennar, 3200 km 
from the mouth of the river, for benefiting the Sudan along the 
banks of the Blue Nile known as the Uazira. The Sennar dam 
is responsible for irrigating 100,000 hectares of land and has 
converted an arid desert into a rich cotton growing country. 

The Government has prepared a ten year plan for the con- 
struction of a high dam on the Nile to the south of Aswan Dam 
to increase the total arable land in the country from 6 million 
acres to 3 million hectares. The capacity of the new dam will be 
130,000 million cubic metres as against 5,000 million c.m. which 
is the capacity of the Aswan Dam. The dam will be known as 
Saad el Ali (High dam). Its hydro-electric power will feed a 
giant fertilizer factory and a network of smaller industries over 
a wide area. The project envisages the construction of a main 
dam 365 feet high and three miles long to form a 1500 square 
km lake, the largest man-made lake in the world. A power 
station at the dam will have a generating capacity of 750,000 kw. 

Egypt has some 6000 km of railway. The railways are 
worked by the State. The principal line runs from Alexandria 
to Aswan. From Cairo an important line runs southward and 
joins the Sudan railway. The double-tracked line running from 
Cairo to Alexandria is the most trafiic-congested. Navigable 
rivers and canals now total about 3,500 km. The Suez canal is 
of greatest economic and strategic importance to Egypt. 

The Suez canal is of vital importance to Egypt in as much 
as it provides annually more than £86 million to the Govern- 
ment as receipts from toll rates. The closure of the canal since 
1967 has put great strains on the revenues of the State. 

The two special features of the foreign trade are {a) the 
excess of visible imports over visible exports, and (5) the export 
of raw materials and import of manufactured goods. 

The chief export of the country is cotton, which alone 
accounts for over 80 per cent of the total value of the exports. 
Other exports are rice, sugar, oilseeds, and crude petroleum. 
The principal buyers are U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, China, India, 
Eastern Germany, and Western Germany. The prindpd im- 
ports are , machinery, iron and steel, wheat, motor cars, and 
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fertilizers. Consumer goods and luxury items are not imported. 
There is high priority for the import of capital equipment. 
U.S.A. is the leading supplier, followed by U.S.S.R., West 
Germany, U.K., India and Japan. India's share in the import 
of U.A.R. is S to 4 p.c. Egypt has also trade relations with other 
Arab countries. 

Cairo is the capital of Egypt. It is also the largest city in 
Africa. It stands on the east bank of the Nile at the head of 
the Delta. Recently it has become an important airport for 
the Europe-Asia route. Alexandria is a port noted for foipign 
commerce and handles about 80 p.c. of the country's export 
trade. Port Said, on the northern end of the Suez Canal, is a 
great coaling station with large entrepot trade. 

Ethiopia and Eritria 

The Federal Empire of Ethiopia and Eritria, situated on 
the north-east African coast, has an area of about 850,000 sq. 
krn. with about 25 million population. The country is a volcanic 
tableland, and the climate is healthy and stimulating. Economic 
progress is slow in spite of considerable mineral, agricultural 
and pastoral resources. The country has no sea-coast and 
depends on Djibouti, a port in Somaliland, for its foreign trade. 

The country in future can be a great cotton-producing one. 
The important agricultural crops are coffee, wheat, cotton, 
barley and pepper. About 90 per cent of the people are engaged 
in agriculture. In its rugged hills and valleys the existence 
of considerable mineral wealth has been reported recently but 
lack of communications has prevented its exploitation. Trans- 
port is extremely difficult by rail and river. There is a railway 
line from Djibouti to Addis Ababa — a distance of 700 km. 
Another 300 km long railway line runs from Massawa to 
Asmara* The country has rich deposits of iron, coal, copper 
and sulphur which aure not yet industrially or commercially 
exploited because of the lack of technical personnel, capital 
and transport facilities. In the north-eastern part of the 
counny, the deposits of potash salts exist in large quantities. 
The country is making vigorous efforts for improvements of 
agricultural implements, plant breeding, cattlc'-ratsing methods 
l^ftd emt^ industries. Exports from the country consist 
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mainly of hides and skins, coffee, wax, gold and oilseeds* Two- 
fifths of the export are received by the U.S.A. About 10 p.c. 
is taken by Italy. The other important buyers are U.K., Saudi 
Arabia, Aden, Ceylon and French Somaliland. Machinery and 
metals account for 20 p.c. of the imports, followed by cotton 
piecegoods with 15 p.c. share. The other imports are motor 
vehicles, petroleum products, and foodstuffs. India exports, 
cotton textiles, jute goods, tea, carpets and blankets. AddU 
Ababa is the capital of the Empire and is situated at an altitude 
of 8,000 ft. Asmara is the capital of Eritria. The chief port 
is Massawa in Eritria. The other trade centres are Adowa and 
Gondur. 

Algeria and Tunisia arc the most important States of 
North Africa. They consist of a coastal range. Agriculture 
is the main occupation of the people. By means of artesian 
wells the land is irrigated for raising vine, cereals and tobacco. 
I he basis of Tunisian agriculture is cereals, but the most pros- 
perous sector of agriculture is tree culture for olives, citrus fruiU 
and date palm. In Algeria, where one-third of the cultivated 
areas and most of the irrigated land are held by Europeans^ 
wine grapes are by far the most valuable crop. Petroleum pro- 
duction in the Algerian Sahara is a very recent event. About 
48 million tons of crude oil were raised in 1969. 

Algeria has large deposits of iron ore, the annual produc- 
tion of which is a little more than 2*5 million tons. The prin- 
cipal exports are citrus fruit, dates, hides and skins, tobacco, 
wine, cereals, olive oil, iron, zinc and lead. More than 85 p.c. 
ot the exports is received by former French West Africa. The 
next important buyer is U.K. with 5 p.c. of the share of exports. 
7’he chief imports are textiles, machinery and hardware. The 
niost important items of export from India are dyeing 
substances, bags and sacks for packing, unmanufactured tobacco 
and black pepper. Algiers^ the capital of Algeria, is an impor- 
tant coaling station. 

Algeria has an area of 295,000 sq. km with 14 million 
population. Because of the Mediterranean climate, Algeria 
grows wheat, barley, grapes and citrus fruit. Some minerals like 
natural phosphates, iron ore and zinc ore are found. About 
^>0 p.c. of the export goes to France and 4 p.c. to Italy. 
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Timkm is an Arab state in Africa with strong cultural and 
economic ties with Europe. Tunisia is a small country with 
less than 5 m. population. It has an oil industry of its own. 
Two-thirds of the people live by agriculture. For reasons of 
tradition, language and cultural affinity, France has remained 
the only dominating trading partner of Tunisia. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Discuss the present economic condition of South Africa with 
special reference to its (a) mineral resources, (b) pastoral indust 

2. “Egypt is the gift of the Nile.**— Discuss fully. 

3. Carefully examine the geographical position of Egypt in riplation 
to world trade routes. 

4. Account for the commercial and industrial backwardneis of 

tropical Africa. 

5. **The gold-mines are the backbone of South Africa.** Discuss 
the statement. 

6. Discuss the present position of economic development of 

Abyssinia. 

7. Trace the course of the Nile from its source to the mouth, and 

show to what extent does this river help in the development of agri- 
culture in Egypt. (Cal. Inter. 1951). 

8. “The economic development of South Africa has been based on 

mineral discoveries.** Examine the statement. (Cal. Inter. 1952) 



CHAPTER XIV 


AUSTRALIA^ 

The Island-Continent of Australia, situated entirely within 
the South Hemisphere, is rather off from the main trade routes 
of the world. About 40 per cent of the area is in the tropics 
and the rest in the temperate zone. 

Generally speaking, the surface of Australia is fairly level, 
consisting of either plains or plateaux of great extent. In the 
east, however, a continuous range of highlands runs from north, 
to south for over 2,000 miles. This range is known as the 
Great Dividing Range. Its distance from the sea varies from 
25 miles to 120 miles. The coastal plains are, on the whole, 
very fertile. In between the Great Dividing Range and the 
Western tableland are the lowlands. Thus Australia looks 
like a soup plate — a fertile rim around a desert bowl. 

The coast-line of this vast island<ontinent is generally 
regular. The eastern side and, to some extent, the north- 
western side are more or less indented. 

The east coast receives abundant rainfall. Northern Aus- 
tralia, which enjoys monsoon winds in summer, also gets a 
plentiful supply of rain. The central part and the west coast 
of Australia never receive rain-bearing winds and so these parts, 
collectively, are called the “dead heart of Australia”. Speak- 
ing generally, more than two-thirds of Australia have on the 
average less than 20 inches of rain a year. 

The continent can be divided into two parts— Aus- 
tralia and Economic Australia. The line that separates the 
two runs from “Geraldton, West Australia, passing|^<(toougb 
Kalgoorlie, Port Augusta, Broken Hill and to the gul^^ Car- 
pentaria”. To the north-west of this line lies the dry country 
which is either useless desert or purely pastoral land of aii 
uneven quality. To the south and east is found the gzea' 
fanning IWt extending from Cook Town in Nordiern Queent 


‘All ttatistia are ftom the Statesman Year Bocdt 1971-72, an 
Statistical Year Book 1970 by U.N.O. <1971). Also, see Coito»d, D. B. 
Australia's Economy: Tayltw, G.: Australia. 
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land to the coast through New South Wales, Victoria and South 
Australia to Fowler’s Bay. About 55 p.c. of the land area of 
Australia is used for pastoral purposes, 40 px. is wasteland, 
while 2 p.c. is forest and only 3 p.c. is crop and orchard land. 
It proper steps are taken for irrigation, it may be possible to 
bring Jth of the land area under cultivation. 

The Continent occupies about 3,000,000 square miles, It 
has been estimated that the mid-year population in 1970 was 
12.5 millions, “the bulk of which live in a narrow belt running 
from a little north of Sydney round the coast of Adelaiae and 
in the south-west corner”. \ 

The average density of population is 375 per 100 square 
miles. 

Immigiation has greatly helped the growth of population 
in Australia, although recently the natural increase has become 
larger than the gain from immigration. Before 1852-61, immi- 
gration accounted for 76 p.c. of population growth in Australia. 
Since then, immigration rate has declined. The percentage of 
growth, however, between 1922-1931 from immigration was only 
26. Today, Australia depends mostly on natural increase of 
population. The Australian government gives first preference 
to the British for immigration. 

The density of population is nowhere high, except in Vic- 
toria. The climate and other factors have led to a very definite 
concentration of population in the east and south of Australia. 
The waterless wastes of the centre and west of the continent 
cannot attract settlers. But there is definitely scope for closer 
settlement in Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria and South 
Australia. There is a movement to encourage people to “go 
west” which oflFers unique opportunities for development of 
various resources. Further, the Western Australia is nearer to 
the markets of Asia and Africa. Also,“*it has cheaper land and 
plentiful supplies of iron ore, bauxite, gold and manganese. 
Lack of coal and distance from the eastern part of the country 
are the only drawbacks, today. 

There is opportunity for the population to increase many 
times its present figure. Indeed, lack of labour is a handicap 
to the development of industries. Again, though the northern 
part is very fertile and suitable for the cultivation of rice, sugar 
and cotton,, the Europeans cannot carry on work there as the 
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region is within the tropics and hence, very hot. Nor does 
Australia encourage immigration of Asian labour. The immi- 
gration policy, known as White Australia policy, has two 
aspects: to attract economically and socially desirable immi- 
grants and to exclude or limit in number those immigrants 
who are considered undesirable. The policy is based on two 
considerations: sociological and economic. The sociological 
consideration is directed against those who are considered in- 
capable of assimilation and to all Asians and even to people 
from southern and eastern Europe. The economic considera- 
tion is the fear that immigration will lower the Australian 
standard of living and existing wages. Apparently, the policy 
contains no suggestion of racial bias. The ‘‘White Australia*' 
policy may postpone the development of the northern portion 
of the country till the White settlers sufficiently acquire know- 
ledge and capacity to conquer tropical diseases. The immigra- 
tion policy of Australia did not raise much sensitiveness in Asia 
in the past because of two factors. Australia was not — ^until 
the World War II — considered even remotely a portion of the 
Asian Continent as the people were mostly European there. 
Secondly, South-East Asia was much too busy in throwing out 
European Imperialism. 

The role of transportation is yet to become of greater 
significance in the development of industries in Australia. In 
spite of the immense distances, the fact that the population is 
more or less concentrated in the south-east of the continent, 
has discouraged the extension of roads and railways in the other 
parts. Australia is deficient in waterways. The rivers of Aus- 
tralia are short and rapid. The Murray, the most important 
river, is in the south. The tributaries are the Darling and the 
Mur^umbidgee. Although the length of the Murray is 1,S00 
miles, it is of little use for navigation. During the rainylseason 
steamers can ply between Albury on the Murray and Bourke 
on the Darling. Australia has a little more than 500,000 miles 
of roads. The railway system is being gradually developed. 
One serious defect in the railway system is that different States 
adopt different gauges on which the lines are built. These 
involve many changes. Australia has a railway mileage of about 
26,000 which is distributed as follows: New South Wales (6055), 
Victoria (4,266), Queensland (6,077), South Australia (2,555), 
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Western Australia (3,797), and Tasmania (516)- There is one 
tram*<ontinental line running from Perth to Port Augusta, the 
distance being 1,425 miles. The climate and relief of the 
country also permit easy development of air-traf&c. There is a 
little more than 52 million route miles of air services in Aus* 
tralia. 

Of the total of 21 million cultivated acres in the country 
more than half is under wheat, which is a winter cijpp and is 
reaped in early summer. The chief wheat-growing Ureas are 
in the fertile plains of the Murray basin and in the ^Mediter- 
ranean areas. In 1968, the wheat production was 10 million 
tons. The major portion of Australian wheat goes\to the 
United Kingdom, but some of it is also sent to China and 
Japan. Adelaide is the chief wheat exporting centre. Next to 
wheat, maize, barley, sugar<ane, oats and rice occupy the largest 
area. Australia grows a little more than one million tons both 
of barley and oats separately. Rice has become an increasingly 
significant crop in Australia with 250,000 tons a year currently 
in New South Wales. 

Of late, Australia has become an important producer of 
sugar<ane which is grown extensively in Queensland. Restric- 
tions are being removed which previously allowed only two- 
thirds of the cane areas to be cultivated. 

From the point of view of land use, Australia is more suita- 
ble for pastoral than agricultural industry as three-quarters of 
the country are too dry and hot for agricultural pursuits. Most 
of this dry, hot country can rear some livestock. 

Today, sheep and cattle rearing are the two great livestock 
industries of the country. Sheep-rearing is very important in 
Australia^ where the number of sheep exceeds that of any other 
country except Russia, Sheep are reared mostly for wool in 
New South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, Western and Southern 
Australia. Both in respect of number of sheep and quantity 
of wool, Australia occupies the most leading position. The 
U.K* is the single largest customer of Australian wool, taking, 
as she does, more than 30 per cent. France, Japan, Belgium 
and West Germany are the other buyers. Cattle are reared 
for beef and dairy produce in Queensland, Northern Territory, 
coastal lands of New South Wales, Victoria, and the south-west 
of W^tom A^^iralia* The U.S.A. is the main customer of 
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Australian beef and veal. Almost all the meat going to the 
J.SA. from Australia is in bondess form — third quality stan* 
lard meat for making sausages and hamburgers. Presently 
Australia is passing through a crisis in woollen production 
)ecause of synthetics. The future envisages a smaller^ a less 
prosperous and a differently structured woollen industry. 

The mineral wealth of Australia is considerable. More than 
million persons are employed in the mining industry. In 
he beginning gold was the chief metal which attracted immi- 
rrants to Victoria and New South Wales. Even now gold is 
an important product of Australia, where more than 4 per 
cent of the world's total production is raised. In Victoria the 
chief gold centres are Ballarat and Bendigo. New South Wales 
is now-a-days less important for gold. In Queensland, the 
chief gold mining centres are Charters Towers and Mt. Morgan. 
At present more than half the total production comes from 
Western Australia, where it is worked in two main centres — 
Coolgardie and Kalgoorlie. Since these two centres are in 
the desert, mining has been made possible by carrying water 
supplies. 

Coal is the most important mineral product of Australia. 
It is found in New South Wales, Queensland, Tasmania, S. W. 
Australia and S. E. Australia. Coal output in 1969 was more 
than 43 million tons. Iron ore occurs in South Australia. 
Australia's annual production of iron ore is a little more than 
24 million tons. Silver is found in many parts of the continent. 
T"he most important silver mines are found in New South 
Wales, where it is worked in the Broken Hill district. Lead 
zinc are also obtained from the silver mines of the Broken 
Hill. European Common Market and the U.S.A. are the lead- 
ing buyers. Tin and copper — ^though abundant — are *not 
''worked efficiently at present. The most important copper 
niincs are found in Northern Queensland and South Australia. 

precious minerals, diamonds and sapphires are found. 
Australia may well become one of the world's richest sources 
uranium for atomic energy. The known deposits arc in 
^dium Hill (South Australia), Inverell Gulagi (New South 
Wales), Mary Cathlecn (Queensland), and. Rum Jungle 
(Northern territory). 
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Australia is looking forwattl for an era of expanding 
prosperity for its mineral industry based on many discoveries 
!^ready made. The export horizon is being broadened to 
include Europe as a buyer of Australian iron ore. The iron 
ore production has increased so much after 1960, that despite 
•expansion of domestic Steel production, the country will have 
a large surplus of iron ore for export. It has been estimated 
that production of bauxite will be 25 million tons per annum 
by 1975, half of which can be exported. In near future Australia 
is to become a great producer of nickel and a large ^xporter of 
coking coal. Manganese, and tungsten are other two minerals 
which hold out immense possibilities in Australia. The future 
is also promising for oil and gas. 

One of the world’s biggest hydro-electric projects is nov, 
under way in Australia. It will double the Continent’s power 
potential and greatly add to the world’s food supplies. "This is 
the Federal Government’s £A200 million Snowy-Mountains 
hydro-electric and irrigation scheme. It will have an installed 
plant capacity of at least 2,620,000 kilowatts, impound 400,000 
acre feet of irrigation water and provide power for key defence 
research projects in an easily defended area. The completed 
scheme will rival the famous Tennessee Valley Authority of the 
U.S.A. and uke at least 20 years in the making. In the riven 
-of the plain rushing water will generate electricity equal to the 
total output of all steam-power stations in Australia today. 
After driving he power stations the water will be used for 
irrigation. 

For long, the development of manufactures was hindered 
hy scanty and widely scattered population, poor progress of rail- 
roads and the overwhelming predominance of agriculture and 
mining. The great distance of the continent from Europe was 
also a handicap. Within recent ye?rs, Australia has developed 
a wide variety of manufactures by policies of high tariff pro 
tection and subsidies to local industries. The World War II also 
gave a tremendous boost to Australian industries. 

Manufacturing is now Australia’s single biggest economic 
activity, employing more than the agricultural, pastoral and 
mining industries put tt^ther. The engineering and metal 
industries have forged ahead erf the others and they empl®! 
about 350,000 workers. New industries include die manufacture 
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skin, frozen meat, fruits and wine. Perth is the industrial, com- 
mercial and political centre of Western Australia. Its port i$ 
Freemantle. The exports are mainly wool, gold and timlw. 
Hobart is the capital and chief railway centre of Tasmania, it 
has a fine harbour and has trade mainly with Sydney. 'rile 
exports are wool, gold, tin, silver, timber, fruits, jam and grain. 

NEW ZEALAND 

New Zealand includes North Island, Soutli \Island and 
Stewart Island and several groups of small islands\ lying at a 
distance of 150 to .150 miles in the surrounding seas.\ The total 
area is 103,723 square miles and the population 2*9 millions. 
About 93 per cent of the population is European. Immigration 
playc'd a very important part in the growth of New Zealand's 
population till the late seventies of the 19th century because of 
the extensive activities of the colonising companies and the gold 
rush. Most of the immigrants were from Britain. New Zealand 
is sometimes called ''the brighter Britain of the SouthSf It is the 
only member of the Commonwealth that resembles Great Britain 
in its life and habits, scenery, temperature and size. The British 
emigrants have now permanently settled in New Zealand and 
they comprise nearly 95 per cent of the white population. Pure 
Maoris who were the original inhabitants of the country consti 
tute only 4 per cent of the total population. Anglo-Mapris 
account for 2*5 per cent. 

The temperature and rainfall of New Zealand are mainly 
controlled by the fact that the greater part of the Dominion lies 
within the influence of the sea. Summers are not very hot, nor 
are the winters cold. 

The surface of all the islands is highly mountainous, b 
the South Island, there is a mountain-range from south to north 
on the western side. This range is known as the Southern Alps 
and it is covered by perpetual snow. The most extensive pluini^ 
in New Zealand are those called the Canterbury plains which 
occupy the middle of the South Island on the western side. 
Zealand is essentially a pastoral country and 90 per cent of 
utilized land serves pastoral industries. 

In 1%9, New Zealand had 60 million sheep, 8*6 
M^de and a little more than half a million pigs. Because of tb^ 
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mportance of the products of sheep in the economy of New 
Zealand it is said that "the uncrowned king of the country is 
he sheep." For many years, the sheep held supremacy in Value 
)[ exports (wool, meat, tallow, pelts etc.) by a large margin. In 
ecent years, however, beef, butter and cheese have increased 
rreatly in value. In New Zealand the number of sheep per 
,quare mile is greater than in any other country of the world. 
Viild climate and rich pastures, coupled with the introduction 
){ refrigeration and the utilisation of by-products, have made 
^hcep farming very successful. On all the plains of New 
/xaland the sheep is extensively reared for wool and mutton. 
The Canterbury plains with the surrounding downs are the 
famous fields for sheep-rearing, where more than one-fifth of 
ihc flocks of the Dominion are found. Normally the export of 
raw wool accounts for more than one-third of the total value pf 
exports. The rearing of cattle for the meat and dairy produce 
has become, of late, very important. The dairy industry of 
New Zealand is run on a co-operative basis and is strictly super- 
vised by the Government "to ensure that no goods are exported 
which will damage the reputation for good produce which New 
Zealand holds". On a production-cost basis. New Zealand’s dairy 
industry is the most efficient in the world, and does not require 
government subsidy. 

The total area under cultivation is a little less than 20 
million acres. The chief crops are wheat, oats, barley, potatoes 
and fruits. The average yield of grain crops per hectare is ex- 
ceedingly high (e.g. wheat 3700 kg ; oats 3000 kg ; and barley 
‘^60 kg). Of minerals. New Zealand has small quantities of many. 
Lignite, silver, gold, and petroleum are obtained, though, with 
the exception of coal, these are not highly developed. Power for 
the industry is mainly obtained from natural stream which occurs 
m several areas from the volcanic region of North Island. 

New Zealand is -largely dependent upon overseas sources 
for their manufactured goods. TTie second World War presented 
a challenge and an incentive to the expansion of domestic 
industries. The falling off of imports, difficulties of shipping 
fecilities and the demand for increased local production had a 
Stealthy incentive to industrial development. Though industrial 
activity in New Zealand increased during the War period, expan- 
sion was hampered by lack of capital and also the difficulty of 
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obtaining supplies of iron and steely machinery and machii 
tools. As a result, her industry continues to be mainly concerns 
with the treatment of her primary products, meat freezing m 
preserving, butter and cheese, saw-milling, fruit pteservin 
brewing etc. Sparse population and distance from great indi 
trial countries prevent her from becoming a great manufacturii 
country. Leather-goods, woollen and flax manufacture, pu 
and paper, aluminium and machinery are sopie of tl 
important industries. 

Although the rivers of New Zealand are numerous, the 
are, for the most part, unfit for navigation. New Zealand h 
over 3,500 miles of railway, which has been greatly \influena 
in direction by relief features. The mountainous relief of tl 
country has necessitated the construction of tunnels frequent 
at great expense. Roads are fast developing in New Zealan 
and at present there are 60,000 miles of roads. 

The pastoral character of New Zealand's development a 
be seen from exports like wool, butter, frozen meat, cheese, liid 
and skin which account for nearly 90 per cent of the tdtal vali 
of her exports. The chief imports are motor cars, oil, tiinbe 
cigarettes, iron and steel plates, manufactured cotton and wi 
for fencing. The country has the greatest trade relations wii 
Great Britain. New Zealand has to rely on U.K. for more ths 
50 per cent of her exports while nearly the whole of her impo 
trade is confined to the Commonwealth. The next imporiai 
country in New Zealand's trade is Australia. New Zealand tak 
about £5 million worth of goods a year from India. The oth 
countries with which New Ze^and, has trade relations arc tl 
U.S.A., France, Japan and Germany (West). 

The chief trade centres are Wellington, Auckland, Dun 
din, Christchurch, Nelson and Invercargill. Wellington is tl 
capital of the Dominion and is situated on Port Nicholson i 
the N-orth Island. It is the most important collecting an 
distributing centre of the country and handles a laige coast 
traffic. Auckland is the largest town in New Zealand. As 
is situated on a narrow Isthmus of the North Island, it h: 
become important for sea-traffic. Dairy produce is an impo 
tant item of export. It is the centre of the gum-collecting a*' 
gold-mining industries. Dunedin is the principal town of tl 
South Island. Invercargill is another chief town of the san 
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land. Christchurch is an imporunt town of the Canterbury 
[ains of the South Island. 

QUESTIONS 

1 . Outline the outstanding gec^aphic factors which have determined 
ustralia’s eeconomic develeopment. 

2. Describe the principal industries of Australia, including agri^ 
ilture. 

5. What are the principal exports from Australia and New 
jaland ? Discuss the possibilities of increased exchange 1)etwcen these 
mntries and India. 

4. Discuss the development of ^east and west coasts of Australia 

[id show how far the influence of climate is responsible for such 
evclopment. (Cal. Inter 1952). 

5. “Isolation and a small population have been potent forces in 
.‘tarding the development of Australia.” Discuss this statement. 

6. Account for high density of population in the south-western parti 
f Australia. 

7. Describe and account for the distribution of population in 
Lustralia, and estimate the reasons of its population scarcity. 

8. In recent years the commercial progress of Australia has been 
einarkable. How has this been possible ? 

9. Australia has made rapid progress in developing the industry of 
[Kxl preservation. How has this been possible and which countries are 
ler buyers ? 

10. Write an explanato^ account of the different t^^ of pastoral 
Kxupation to be met with in Australia and New Zealand. 

(Cal. I.Com. 195«). 
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ASIA* 

Asia is the largest and the most populous of the continents. 
With an area of about 17 million square miles, .^ia occupies 
nearly one-third of the land surface of the globe.l It has the 
shape of an enormous triangle and extends from tne Arctic to 
the equatorial zone. Asia’s population, which is more than half 
.of the world’s total, is mostly confined to the south-eastern 
region. South-East Asia accounts for one-sixth of the' total area 
of the world and 55 p.c of the world population. 

In Asia there are certain disadvantages that have arisen 
from her physical environment for the development of industry 
and commerce. While a great part of Europe is within easy 
access of the sea, Asia is a huge compact mass, and a great 
portion of her central part is far removed from the s6a, feeling 
no equalising influence and having little access to it. Much of 
the interior of Asia is still inaccessible by roads and railways 
as the physical features have their impact on the development 
of transport. The north is separated from the south by a series 
of high and massive mountains radiating from the Pamir 
Plateau. From the Pamir the Himalayas, the Karakoram, the 
Tien-shan and the Altai mountains extend to the east, and the 
Hindukush and the Sulaiman mountains to the west. Again 
the east is cut off from the west by deserts and mountains. 
Communication, therefore, between the east and the west as 
well as between the north and the south, is difficult and in 
aome places not possible. The northern side, which covers 
more than half of the continent, jhas a climate unsuitable not 
only for agriculture, but also for human health and efficiency 

Yet, -in many ways Asia enjoys certain definite advantages 

‘ The suggested readings in Asia are: Cressey, C. : Asia’s Lands and 
People. McGraw Hill, 1951 ; Bergsntark, D. R. : Economic Geography of 
Asia. Premice Hall, New York ; Stamp, Dudley : Asia, A Regional and 
Economic Geography, Dutton, London : Lydc, L. W.: The Continent of 
Asia, Macmillan, London ; featc and East : The Changii^ Map of Asia, 
Methuen, London, 1950 ; Tne Far East and Australasia, 196v, Euroya 
publications Ltd., London ; Gunnar Myrdal, Asian Drama: An EnquuT 
Into the poverty of Nations. 
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for the development pf commerce and industry. It touches 
Africa on the West through the Isthmus of Suez, merges with 
Europe through the Caucasus, the Ural River and the Ural 
mountains and reaches out toward North America to the east. 
This contact with three continents of the world encouraged 
migration, spread of culture and development of trade from the 
remote past. Secondly, there is a wide belt in the South-East 
embracing India, Bangladesh, Burma, Malaysia, Viet Nam, 
Thailand, Coastal China, Cambodia and Japan which has 
rivers, rainfall, plains and appropriate soils for agriculture. 
Thirdly, the continent has a variety of mineral resources, in 
some of which she is the leading producer. Fourthly, her ocean 
frontiers are impressive, and except for the north provide out- 
lets for commerce. Finally, the rich culture of the continent as 
manifested in her religions, art and architecture, astronomy 
and her inventive skill constantly inspire her people to come 
to the forefront again in the present-day world. 

In 1970, the population of Asia was 2017 millions out of 
world's total of 3592 millions. The average density of popula- 
tion in Asia is about 70 per square mile. The distribution of 
population is very uneven in Asia. Population is very dense in 
the Indo-Gangetic plains of India, coastal China, Japan and 
Bangladesh where one finds more than 100 people per square 
mile. High plateaus pf Central Asia and Arabia as well as the 
cold regions of North Asiatic Russia and the Himalayan region 
have low density of population. Thus, the distribution pattern 
of population in Asia has been very much influenced by climate 
and the physical features, both pf which also determine the pos- 
sibilities of agriculture. Broadly speaking, the agricultural re- 
gions in South-East Asia are densely pppulated. In densely 
populated areas the rate of natural increase per annum is also 
high. The three determinants of population trends — ^fertility, 
mortality and migration — indicate a cpndition of '"population 
explosion’" in Asia. The rate of birth in most countries is high 
m terms of economic development ; mortality rate from diseases 
’s on the decrease because of improved health facilities without 
a corresponding increase in food supply ; and political and 
Economic reasons do not influence emigration. In Europe, the 
surplus population during the 19th century migrated to the 
American continent, while in Asia, the surplus papulation 
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never found an adequate outlet in new lands mainly because 
of the attitudes of people as against the Asians. 

The huge population of South>£ast Asia is at the rpot of 
many economic and social problems. Any increase in national 
income is entirely absorbed by a population increment, and 
therefore standard pf living continues to be low. The people of 
Asia outside Japan share between them less than on^twelfth of 
the world’s income, thus giving a unity in poverty that 
distinguishes them from Australia and New Zealand, the 
nearest affluent neighbours. The economies are uniliversified, 
characterised by weak secondary industry. Population growth 
can give an abundant supply of man-power as well as an in- 
creased consumer demand provided industrialisation is advanc- 
ed side by side for higher income and more employment. The 
economic growth in the South-East Asia is being hampered not 
so much by the population growth as by the low process of 
industrialisation. 

Agriculture is the traditional source of livelihood and the 
largest single source of wealth. Yet it is a large food importer. 
In the production of rice, millets, tea, oilseeds, sugar-cane, 
rubber, cotton, tobacco, cinchpna, silk and soyabeans, Asia 
occupies a high rank among the continents of the world. About 
70 per cent of the world's production pf rice comes from Asia. 
Asia has almost a monopoly in the production of tea, jute and 
plantation rubber. In the production pf cane sugar, Asia 
contributes about one-third of the world's total cane sugar. Her 
position in cotton production is second among the continents. 

Although all the countries of South-East Asia are mainly 
dependent on agriculture, not much was done to develop 
agriculture in the past because pf the colonial system which 
encouraged plantation and other crops for export, e.g. tea in 
Ceylon ; cotton, jute and tea in India ; rubber in Malaysia. All 
these countries and many others are modernising their agricul- 
ture to attain self-sufficiency in fopd and to give a solid founda- 
tion for industrialisation. 

Asia has vast deposits of many minerals of industrial value. 
Coal, iron ore, petroleum, eppper, tungsten, antimony, tim 
manganese, lead, graphite and precipus stones are the principal 
minerals. Malaysia produces more than 30 px. of the world’s 
tin ; Urals is the chief source of platinum ; the largest deposits 
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ot world's manganese are in the Caucasus region ; the continent 
has four-fifths of world's anthracite cpal ; the Middle East is* 
the world's richest petroleum field ; the valley of Tigris- 
Euphrates has large deposits of copper, iron and sulphur ; India, 
is vastly rich in iron ore and manganese ; and the richest known, 
coal deposits are in China. 

In most of the countries, industrialisation of the ^post-war 
period started with steel mills, power generation, chemicals and 
engineering industries. Of late, light industry and consumer 
goods constitute an important part of economy in most coun- 
tries. With the exception of China, industrial ownership is 
shared both by the governments and private sectors. Assistance 
for industrialisation is being obtained from the West in loans, 
export earnings, investment and technical know-how. Mahy 
international organisations like Colombo Plan and ECAFE are 
fliving co-operation and encouragement to Asian countries^ 
outside China. Some countries rely heavil) on aid and invest- 
ment, and others on the intensity of their efforts, supplemented 
by foreign aid and investment. 

JAPAN 

Japan is the third biggest industrial country in the world 
following the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. Japan proper has the shape 
of a banana fruit and consists of four main islands of Hokkaido, 
Honshu, Kyushu and Shikoku. These four islands have an area 
of 370,000 sq. km. The country is mountainous and lies in the 
earthquake zpne in the monsoon region. Japan lies entirely 
within the temperate zone, and enjoys a far milder dimate 
than the neighbouring mainland lying under the same parallels 
of latitude. The climate of Japan, broadly speaking, is a 
inixture of continental and maritime elements. 

Japan is remarkable for the length of its coast-line which 
approximately 25,000 km and gives a ratio of 2 km of coast 
^0 18 sq. km of land. Most of the lowlands which are areas of 
dense population and large-scale production have sea-frontage* 

I ^consequently the people have a maritime outlook. UnfbrtU- 
; lately, however, deep indented coasts where natural harbouta 
I many, have in general hinterlands of rugged terrain, and 
j therefore unsuitable for the development of major ports^ 
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Even at the estuaries, sediments are deposited, necessitating 
constant dredging operations to permit ships to reach the river 
entrance. There are a few rivers in Japan and none of them is 
practically good for navigation, for their course is short and 
they run through mountain slopes. However, they are useful 
for irrigation and as sources of power. 

Cansea of Japan’s Progress I 

Japanese economy has the dynamism and ability to over- 
come obstacles, and the country has already become b creditor 
nation which gives her responsibilities and privileg^ in the 
modern world. In the post-war expansion, the government 
maintained a walk-run pattern in which ultra-rapid expansion 
was followed by phases of slower growth to reduce stresses in 
the balance of payment. An analysis of the factors behind 
Japan's progress reveals many interesting facts. The Japanese 
are hardworking, well-disciplined and highly enlightened. They 
are tough and have a tradition of facing obstacles with courage. 
They are also highly skilled craftsmen. The society attaches 
importance to groups rather than to individuals, and conse 
quently an individual will traditionally defend the interest of 
his employer, of his family and of any other group of which 
he is a member. This attitude has developed individual loyalt) 
and group solidarity. Though the wages are low, the employees 
do not think that they are exploited because of the paternal 
interest of the employers and of the belief of the Japanese 
the efficacy of the private sector. The need for the factory laws 
and trade unions was not felt seriously. Even now in spite of 
the factory laws and trade unions, the industrial relations are 
exemplary. The employers give frequent bonuses to employees, 
provide many social benefits and regard dismissal as unsocial. 

There is a dose relationship between Government and 
industry, and this has made the economy exceptionally respon 
sive to man-made controls. Also, the industrial development 
policy encourages the Japanese to profit from and to improve 
upon the technological achievements of the West, The key 
sectors of Japanese industry are characterised by unrivalled effi- 
ciency and modernity* The country has put to use the most 
lip^^ate technical know-how of the world in a managerial set- 



up which is essentially Japans. Also, the rate of capital 
investment since 1955 has been higher than anywhere else in 
the world. 

In Japan, the population is increasing very rapidly and the 
mid-year estimate of 1970 was 103.5 millions. The rapidly 
increasing population is a very serious problem of modem 
Japan. At the same time, the Government is of the view that 
an increasing population can also strengthen the national eco- 
nomy with proper manpower utilization. The Government is 
giving particular attention to the improvement of agriculture,, 
reclamation of waste lands, development of manufactures and 
expansion of foreign trade with the object of solving the prob- 
lem. Agriculture alone cannot support the increasing popula- 
tion which will require new lan^ foui^ to five times greater 
than she has now. At present only 16 per cent of the total 
area is arable, and with care 5 million acres of new land may 
be reclaimed. A large proportion of farmers is engaged in? 
subsidiary occupations which, today, account for 34 per cent 
of farm income. The combination of handicrafts and small- 
bcale.l(Kal industries with farming has been one of the most 
striking features of the Japanese economy. Very recently, how- 
ever, a new class of farmers has been visible which takes the 
form of industrial employment combined with seasonal work 
on the farm. The problem of population which has become 
so serious in most Asian countries has been viewed in Japan 
as one which for its solution needs not only productive agricul- 
ture but also an expanding trade based on manufacturing 
industries. Meagre natural resources and the increasing popu- 
lation have not deterred the nation to become a great industrial 
country. In fact in respect of per capita income and rate of 
economic growth she compares favourably with any advanced 
country of the West. 

The real secret of the country’s tremendous success in the 
industrial field lies in the fact that the people have diligence^. 
Initiative and creative ability, who by their hard toil and tech- 
; nology-orientation have made Japan the leading shipbuilder, 

I third greatest producer of steel and second in automobiles 
in the world. 

The Reiouroet and bidutlries. The moimtainous cha- 
i^'^cter of the surface, infertile soils, narrow coastal plains. 
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und limited alluvial lowlands are the difficulties of the agri- 
cultural industry. Agriculture is possible only in about one 
isixth of the total area of the country and is practised on an 
intensive method. Where level land has not been available, 
the farmers use slopes of valleys, lowlands, artificial terraces 
or forest slopes. About 40 million people depend directly on 
farming. In recent years, certain changes have taien place in 
Japan in respect of farming community. Apart fram the fact 
of land reform which now gives property right ta farmers as 
well as incentive to improve their land, there is also the grou- 
ing involvement of them in part-time employment in industry. 
Still another feature is the spread of mechanisation in agricul 
ture notwithstanding small size of farms. Even then, the yield 
per hectare is very , high because of unusual amounts of hand 
labour, mechanisation and fertilizer used. The size of a farm 
per family of six members is 0.97 hectare. The small-farming 
is a dominating factor in Japanese agriculture. The aim is, 
therefore, to get maximum yield by means of intensivjs manage 
ment. The cultivated land of Japan can be divided into two 
main groups: irrigated land and unirrigated land. The most 
.distinguishing feature of Japanese agriculture is the prepon 
derance of rice crop. Limited land for cultivation, growing 
population and the government policy to encourage self-sufB- 
.ciency in food account for the outstanciing position of rice as a 
crop. Rice occupies about 56 per cent of the cropped area. The 
yield per hectare is 5800 kg, by far the largest in Asia but well 
below Australia (7,200 kg). This high degree of specialisation 
in the rice crop follows from the sub-tropical climate of Southern 
and Central Japan, abundant summer rainfall and easily irri- 
gated alluvial lowlands. Other crops are wheat, barley, milieu 
and pulses. Japan is also a producer of tea. The monsoon 
climate and the highlands are the favourable factors in tea 
production. The coastal districts of the Pacific side has the 
greatest concentration because of ‘‘more sunshine, less snowfall 
a heavier rainfall, longer growing season and somewhat less 
^Vere winter temperatures”. 

Forests in Japan. About 65 per cent of the area of Japan 
forested. Japan has three distinct forest areas: (a) Hokkaido 
spruce, birch, fir and larch ; (&) Honshu for beech, chestnuts 
jfidplai:, oak and ash ; and (c) southern forests of broad-leaved 
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evergreens. The economic value of forests is as a source of 
timber, charcoal, wood fuel, wood pulp and various foods such 
as nuts, fruit and bamboo shoots. Timber accounts for 54 per 
cent of the output of forest products, charcoal coming next 
with 24 per cent. Timber is obtained from coniferous and 
broad-leaf forests of pine, oak and maple. Japan is also rich 
in bamboos, cypress, camphor, lacquer (used for varnishes), the 
wax and mulberry trees. Economically, mulberry is a very im- 
portant tree inasmuch as it supplies the natural food of the 
silk-woim, and the bark for use in the manufacture of paper, 
cordage and coarse dress materials. The bamboo is most useful 
for the framework of the houses, paper, walking-sticks, pipes, 
mats and many other things. Wood and wood products are 
highly important in the economy of Japan. Most of the 
buildings and utensils are made of wood. Wood is also used 
for the manufacture of paper and rayon, for fuel and for char- 
coal gas. Her domestic timber needs are so great that Japan 
has to import wood frpm Norway, Sweden and Canada. 

Japan has only about 3 million cattle, 5 million pigs, 
'50,000 sheep and 270,000 horses. Although the country has 
ilenty of rough land, the slopes are very steep for the grazing 
if cattle. Moreover, the sub-tropical climate of the country 
loes not permit cultivation of fodder grasses ; the grasses of 
he hill lands are harsh, coarse and innutritions for cattle. 

Fishing. Fishing has extraordinary importance in the eco- 
nomy of the Japanese nation, Japan is the second greatest fish- 
ng nation and the natural catch amounts to about 15 per cent 
rf the world’s total. Till 1961, it was the leading country in 
the world in fish catches, but labour shortage and limited area 
for deep-^ea fishing do not permit steady increase. Since 1962, 
Ptru has taken the first place. The warm Japan current which 
Sows along the eastern coast has an abundance of fish like 
sardines, mackerels and tuna. The waters of Kurlie current 
ftinher north have herring, salmon and cod. Coastal fishing is 
most important in Japan in which more than 90 per cent 
fishermen are employed. The products of coastal fisheries 
sardines, herring, mackerel, trout, cod, dog salmon, yellow 
flat fish and shell fish. Japan exports more than a 
Million dollar worth of marine products each year, ' 
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Japan has developed her agriculture and fisheries to a very 
high degree but she has not become self-'sufficient in food 
supplies. 

Affinoral Reaoorces. Japan has a great variety of mineral 
resources, but none is available in quantities sufficient for her 
requirements. The principal minerals are copper ore, 
manganese, chrome ore, petroleum, coal, iron ore,/ zinc, lead 
and sulphur. Yet the country has to import annually 99 p.c 
for crude oil, 98 p.c. for iron ore, 80 p.c. for copper ore and 
58 p.c. for coking coal. Coal is the most important mineral 
of Japan. It provides more than 60 per cent of the value of 
her mineral output. The coal-fields of Japan are \scattered 
throughout the islands. Northern Kyushu and Hokkaido are 
the leading producers. Kyushu alone raises more than 60 per 
cent of the total output of Japan’s coal. The Chikuho field (d 
Kyushu is situated near the sea and is an area of dense popu- 
lation. Hokkaido supplies 17 per cent of the total output. 

As most coal in Japan is bituminous and of low carbonis- 
ing degree, Japan needs to import almost all the coking coal 
for iron and steel manufacture and high-grade anthracite coal 
for carbide. The coal-seams are thin, sloped steeply and have 
many shifts and folds. Coal-pits are usually springy and full 
•of gas. Coal-fields are on so small a scale that even the largest 
coal-field in Japan (Isikari Coalfield) is no more than one- 
fortieth of the Saar Coalfields, and one-third of the Ruhr. 
Production is therefore costly, and it is difficult to mechanise 
the mining. The manufacturing industry consumes 44 p.c., 
energy 42 p.c. and transportation 13 p.c. of the total produc- 
tion of coal. In general, the consumption of coal by the energy 
section (electricity, gas, cokes and lignite) is inclined to increase, 
while that by manufacturing and transportation decreases. 

Next to coal, gold is the most important mineral product 
in Japan. Mining operations are confined to northern Honshu 
and southern Kyushu. Gold ore is commonly found in associa- 
tion with copper and silver ores. Copper constitutes 13 p®*” ; 
cent of the total mineral value of Japan. Copper is found in 
many places throughout the islands. More than 75 per 
of the total copper comes from the five mines of Asho, Besshi, 
Kosaka, Hitachi and Saganoseki. Japan ranks fourth in copper 
productkHJ, being surpassed by the U.S.A., Chile and Canada- 
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Japan raised about 804,000 tons of crude petroleum in 1970 
against her annual requirements of 6 million tons. Such an 
itput is of no world significance, for Japan is outranked in 
1 production by some 17 countries. The oil-fields are found 
I western Honshu. Some oil-fields are also found in Hokkaido. 

Japan is slowly switching from coal-based economy to an 
[1-based economy in spite of the fact that coal is abundant 
nd oil is negligible. Falling price of crude oil in the inter- 
ational market and the lower tanker freightage, have helped 
apan to develop oil refinery. The oil refining capacity of 
apan is about 1.50 million barrels a day compared to Britain’s 
.1 million barrels. This shifting to oil is a revolution which 
as taken in Japan’s energy supply today. Japan is therefore 
[lowing interest in developing oil areas in Sumatra, Australia 
nd Algeria. Japan imports oil from Middle East (72 px.), 
ndonesia (16 px.), U.S.A. (3 p.c.) and New Guinea. 

Sulphur is abundant in Japan. This arises from the volcanic 
lature of the island. This mineral is mainly used in the ferti- 
iser industry. The percentage of sulphur output against internal 
Jemand is normally 156 and so leaves a large surplus for export. 

The iron ore deposit of Japan is not considerable. The 
bmaishi (Iwate Prefecture) and the Kuchan (Jokkaids) have 
in the past produced most of Japan’s iron ore. The Gumma 
nine, Gumma Prefecture, is now the second leading producer 
after Kamaishi. The iron ore reserves of Japan are estimated 
170 million tons, which is about one per cent of the total 
oal reserves of Japan. The Kamaishi iron mine is the only 
})Iace where the ore reserves are found at over ten million tons. 
Japan is poor in iron ore resources both in terms of total 
Reserves and in the number of large deposits. Lead, silver, 
tin, manganese and antimony are also mined. 

Japan has many small and torrential rivers. The rugged 
Efface of the islands, the swift-flowing streams and the heavy 
^^infall provide ideal conditions for developing hydro-electricity, 
iowever, short and narrow valleys do not permit large storage 
ppacity and seriously hinder the development of hydro-electric 
Moreover, the rainfall is irregular. Most of the lai^er 
power sites are located on the eastern and southern slopes of 
mountains although smaller plants are scattered throc®h4 
1—39 
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out the country. The plant sites are Ranto (24 p.c), Kama 
(20 p.c.), Tohotu (16 p.c), Chubu (13 p.c.), and Kyushu (li 
p.c.), The first hydro-electric plant in Japan was started j] 
1892 in Kyoto on a stream flowing from lake Biwa. 

The hydro-electric power in Japan is mainly used fo, 
industry, urban transportation and lighting the houses. 9 
per cent of the residential households and indunrial building 
aie wired for electric purposes. Even in an industmally advancei 
country like the U.S.A., only 75 per cent of such building! 
are wired. Three-fourths of the requirements for mower in tht 
country come from the hydro-electric plants. 

The Manufacturing hdustries 

The history of the development of manufacturing indus- 
tries in Japan is a history of the governmental efforts and direct 
interest in this regard. Since 1868 when the feudalistic eco- 
nomy in Japan came to an end with the Meiji Restoration, it 
became the major concern of the government to develop 
machine industry, mining and commerce. “Students were sent 
abroad to learn the new western technology ; foreign expert 
were invited to Japan ; machinery and equipment were import- 
ed in increasing amounts ; and state funds were applied to the 
founding of pilot factories, mines and technical schools.’ The 
government vigorously continued the policy of starting factories 
till 1880. Thereafter, the factories were sold to private owncn 
who were encouraged to develop industries within the frame 
work of national policy. Thus emerged private capitalism i» 
Japan with adequate government controls. Between 1894 
1913, Japan developed both light and heavy industries. Thi> 
period was of special significance to Japan in view of her wars 
with China and Russia and her victories therein. The wa« 
led to the development of heavy industries like metallurgical, 
and engineering as well as to the expansion and improvem^t, 
of her agriculture. The indemnity she received from Chm^ 
enabled her to expand her industrial activities further, and her 
victory in war with Russia in 1905 gave her the prestige an'*; 
power to think and plan in terms of world markets. Textilc*’j 
pottery, paper and other light industries received impetus f<*j 
foreign, markets. During the World War I (1914-18), Jap*®| 
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her increased her production and exports. Various Indus- 
were expanded and power resources developed immediate- 
^{ter the First World War. In 1963, she was at the top of 
production in the world, and she won first position among 
orting countries of cotton cloth in the world. Her exports 
[rayon were also considerable. In 1935, her exports of steel 
ducts amounted to about ^ million tons. The Japanese 
nomy suffered tremendously because of the World War II 
the greatest problem of Japanese economy was to accom- 
her self-standing economy and to stimulate her exports. 
Japan's industrial recovery started after 1948 when the 
powers withdrew restrictions in respect of industrial 
lipment. The outbreak of the Korean War and the govern- 
ht's effective controls over prices, credit and wages helped 
I country to expand industrial production at a tremendous 
d, and by 1951 the production reached the pre-war level. 

6, the production index stood at twice the pre-war level, 
nore recent years, the country has made startling progress, 
ivy industrial production showed the highest increase 
mg all industries. Japan dominates the world markets for 
)s, and its steel industry is making a name for itself. There 
been also an expansion of production for durable consumer 
such as automobiles and electrical apparatus. The 
ntry has developed considerably the production of ceramics, 
nicals, rubber and petroleum products. The most signi- 
Bt change today is the decline in the importance of cotton 
and food industries. All throughout, the central eco- 

t ie planning of the government has played a key role in 
phenomenal growth of Japanese economy. The Japanese 
orities are very prompt in arresting inflationary develop- 
There are at present about 10 million factory workers, 
k industrial production is concentrated in four regions: 
fyo-Yokohama, Osaka-Kobe, Nagoya and Northern Kyushu 
ich together account for 55 p.c. of the total industrial out- 
Japan ranks third in the world in industrial output after 

1 A. and U.S.S.R. 

Japan's economy compared with a growth rate of around 
pc. a year in the period between 1967 and 1970. The ex- 
of Japan in 1970 increased by 24 p.c. over 1969 
Many y.S.A. industries * have been hard hit by the 
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Japanese goods, and there is a campaign in the U.S.A. 
controls on competitive imports from Japan. There is 
a suggestion that Japan should revalue its yen by 20 p.c. 
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The Textile Industry of Japan. The textile indui 
played a very dominant role till 1939, and was one of the 1 
ing export industries. Today, in spite of the general ded 
of the industry, the country has the highest production 
chemical textiles. Japan has to import the largest portion 
her requirements of raw cotton, raw wool, rayon, pulp & 
the different countries and therefore cannot take full adv 
tage of the supplies of raw material. The development of 
industry in consequence is favoured by. geo^conomic to 
derations in which Japan is comparatively fortunate. 1^' 
over, the Japanese textile industry is favoured by the 
moisture and oceanic climate, so necessary for textile pt®' 
ing. Japan has also an abundant supply of industrious 
diligent labour. The post-war development the textje 
dustry follows the rationalisation of production processes 
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improvement in technology. “Noteworthy is the structural 
nge of Japanese textile industry, from its pre-war character 
iured by rather intensive labour to its post-war character 
ured by rather intensive management.” 

Cotton manufacturing industry of Japan occupies an im- 
tant place in the economy of Japan. Osaka, Kobe, Nagoya 
Tokyo are the manufacturing centres. The largest number 
mills are confined to Osaka, known as Manchester of Japan. 
Japanese cotton textile industry is entirely dependent on 
imports of raw cotton, which account for about 28 to 30 per 
t of the total imports. U.S.A. is the largest supplier of raw 
:on to Japan. Since Japan has to import most of its raw 
terials for its textile industry from abroad to put its products 
;he overseas markets, the future of the industry will depend 
international economic situations like the extent of self- 
iciency in underdeveloped countries, the size of population in 
rkets and the competitive strength of the Japanese industry, 
f industry is, therefore, looking for markets not only in Asia, 

I also in Europe, South America and Australia for its higher 
pc printed and dyed doth. All the same, the development of 
[thetic fibres, the growth of cotton industry in China, India, 
hgkong and the increase in the competitive strength of her 
fcpetitors have made the export position of cotton textiles 
ist stagnant. Of late Japan has developed the synthetic 
Industry considerably on the tradition of cotton industry. 
The silk industry of Japan which was in a flourishing condi- 
before 1940, has been going through crisis. The industry 
omposed mainly of small enterprises. Since the ratio of 
(it to working capital in small manufacturing enterprises 
erally is 9'8 per cent, that of silk-reeling industry is only 
per cent, Japan has been importing raw silk now, instead of 
ting them for yam. 

Iron and Steel Industry. Because of their vital importance 
ithe industrial system and in many schemes of national 
fnce, the Japanese Government is giving much assistance to 
” production. The modem Iron and Steel Industry in Japan 

! n in 1901 when the Government opened the first plant at 
ata. Owing to the scanty supply of domestic resources, 
has to import practically all the iron ore she requires, 
these disadvantages, Japan is the largest producer of 
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crude steel in Asia. Her crude steel production in 1968 
67 million tons. 

Japan has to rely upon India, Malaysia, the Philippi 
Australia and U.S.A. for her iron ore. The five countries s 
ply more than 76 p.c. of the total iron ore imports, whid 
about 13 times as much as domestic production. The rise 
price of domestic coal in Japan is also a problem for the i 
industry. Today, the Japan’s greatest export industry is i 
and steel. \ 

The most important branch of metal \ industry is 
machine manufactures, which has been developed primarily 


PRODUCTION 

OF 
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Fig. No. 7S. Production of Pig-Iron 

export. The other post-war industrial branches of iron and si 
industry are the steel vessels, automobiles and rolling 
Japan is the largest producer of ships in the world, and in 
production of commercial automobiles, she is surpassed onl| 
the U.SA.. The shipbuilding industry of Japan has acq«i 
an outstanding competitive strength because of ex*®® 
technological innovations. 

The other important industries are chemicals, mb 
leather and hides, cement, sheet glass, paper and pulp» op” 
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aircraft and automobile industries. Rubber industry is of 
growing importance. Recently the Japanese have made much 
progress in chemicals. The pottery of Japan is beautiful and 
has a world-wide demand. Nearly one-third of pottery produc- 
tion is meant for export. 

Japan has a large number of medium and small enterprises 
which play a very significant role in the country's economy. 
Out of a working population of 18 millions employed in all 
fields of industries in Japan, more than 14 millions constituting 
81 per cent of the total number are employed in medium and 
small industries. The percentage of exports made by medium 
and small industries has been gradually increasing during the 
past few years. The products are furniture and fixtures, leather 
goods, electrical appliances, chemical goods, optical supplies, 
cameras, stoneware, glassware, toys watches and others. Most 
of the small industries obtain subcontracts from bigger 
industries for the supply of parts and various commodities. AU 
the same the imbalance between the development of big indus- 
tries and small enterprises has posed a serious problem inasmuch 
as the latter's survival demands more rigorous attention from 
the government. 

One of the youngest industries is the manufacture of minia- 
ture transistorised receivers. More than 1 million units are ex- 
ported, worth about £12 millions. Apart from direct sales 
abroad, the Japanese manufacturers have concluded a number 
of joint venture contracts with foreign firms for the manufacture 
of Japanese television sets abroad. 

Foreign Trade of Japan^ 

Japan has increased the volume of her foreign trade to a 
large extent. Because of the paucity of industrial raw materials 
within the country, her dependence on supplies from abroad has 
been heavy. Similarly, her concern for overseas markets for her 
goods is great. Consequently, the prosperity of the country 
depends on her ability to import raw materials, export manu- 
factured goods, and keep a favourable balance of trade. 

‘Japan is an “Export to Live" country. She cannot afford to Import 

materials unless she exports her finished goods. Japanese firms are 
^xpanding their overseas business network in many Gauntries through the 
Japan External Trade Organisation (Jctro). 
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Japanese trade with South East Asia and the Far East 
excluding China accounts for more than 30 p.c. of her trade in 
the world. Japan is also China’s largest trading partner, and 
supplies to China steel, fertilisers and chemic^s. 

The exports from Japan consist of cotton fabrics, rayon 
fabrics, iron and steel, silk, chemicals, pottery, machinery and 
ships, radio receivers and optical instruments. Machinery and 
transport equipment account for one-fourth of the total export, 
followed by textile yarn and fabrics (20 p.c.). \ 

Japan imports food and beverage, textile materials, metal 
ore, mineral fuels, vegetable products and others. \The import 
of meat is a recent trend. New Zealand is the main supplier. 
The import of meat signifies a change in the consumers’ taste 
from fish to meat. ^ 

Japan has a favourable balance of trade with India, which 
receives iron and steel, railway vehicles, electric machinery and 
industrial machinery. Japan receives from India iron ore, ra\v 
cotton, manganese ore, mica, leather and steel scrap. U.S.A., 
U.K„ Canada, West Germany, Kuwait, Australia and India au 
the chief sellers to Japan. 


Trends in Japan’s Trade® 
(P.c. share in the ‘‘free world'*) 


Japan 

1953 

2-3 

I960 

3-6 

1968 

61 

1970 

6-97 

England 

9-7 

90 

7-0 

6-96 

West Germany 

5-9 

101 

11-7 

12-3 


Trade Centres and Ports 

The most important trade-centres and cities of Japan are 
Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya, Kobe, Yokohama and Kyoto. These 
cities are grouped very close to one another and none of them 
are far from the sea. Although there are 1,100 ports and bar* 
hours in Japan, only 1 1 ports are of international importance, 
each hanging more than 10 million tons of cargo. These ports 
arc Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe, Muroran, 
Kawasaki, Wakayama-Shimotsu, Kokura, Dokai and Taku' 
yama-Kudamatsu. 


* Source: Financial Times, London, July 5, 1971 
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Osaka IS the business centre of Japan. It is often stigma- 
tised as the City of Smoke, for there are many mills and fac- 
tories in the city, whose smoke keeps the town under a cloak 
of grey all through the year. It is particularly important for 
cotton manufactures. It is located on the Osaka Bay at the 
eastern end of the Inland Sea and has connection by water with 
the rest of Japan and with foreign countries. Moreover, in the 
city itself facilities for water transport are excellent. It is some- 
times called the Venice of Japan. But the hinterland is very 
poor in raw materials. Cotton spinning, printing and book 
binding, manufacture of machinery, iron and steel materials, 
paper goods and ship-building are the activities of the city, 
^‘Because of water transport within and without the city ; be- 
cause of its wide expanse of level land ; because of the accessi- 
bility to raw materials, fuel and labour ; and perhaps to a less 
I degree because of a supply of capital originating from the com- 
mercial activities of the feudal period, Osaka has surpassed all 
other cities of Japan in industrial development.'" 

Kobe, only 30 km from Osaka, is a port and possesses a 
deep natural harbour. It is known as a port of entry for im- 
portant foodstufiFs. Though it was declared a major port in 
1951 , it has become Japan’s foremost international port by 1958 
when it handled 38 p.c. and 20 p.c. of the country's total exports 
^nd imports respectively. The chief exports are steel, metal 
►roducts, wood products, machinery, fertilizer and textile pro- 
ducts. As the city is confined to a narrow coastal strip, there 
s limited room for industrial expansion. A high and conti- 
mous range of hills surrounds Kobe and the city is only 3 km 
ong and 1^ km wide. Its activities are shipbuilding, match 
ind rubber manufacture. 

Tokyo, the capital, is situated on the eastern coast of 
Sonshu. It is the third largest city in the world. Its two ports 

Yokohama and Tokyo. Yokohama is one of the finest 
harbours of Japan. It is large, deep and well-protected. The 
Wef exports are silk, cloth, metal products and medicine. It 
jiandles a cargo of about 30 million tons a year. Tokyo harbour 
shallow and l^irge vessels cannot enter there. Recently, how- 
because of modernisation and improvement, the port of 
^^tyo can accommodate 10,000 G/T class vessels. The prin- 
cipal industries of Tokyo are printing and book binding, the 
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manufacture of electrical apparatus, the manufacture of hard 
ware, and the manufacthre of glass and rubber. Earthquakes 
frequently destroy the buildings and industries of the city. 

Nagoya is situated on the south shore of Honshu between 
Osaka and Tokyo. Its harbour is artificial, and it is of not 
much importance as a port of call for the steamship lines con- 
necting foreign countries. The great Mitsubishi aeroplane 
manufacturing factory is located in the city. The reeling of 
raw silk is the most important industry. China clay and por- 
celain works and weaving of cotton cloth are the oflher activities. 
Its geographical location has made it an important sea and land 
traffic centre of Central Japan. The chief exports^ are rolling 
stock, machinery, and procelain ware. Kyoto is an old indus- 
trial city of Japan. It is the cultural centre of the Japanese 
empire. Wakayama is situated 60 km south of Osaka. It is an 
important manufacturing city. 

Korea 

Korea is located on the eastern margins of China. It is a 
peninsula cut off from the mainland by a broad mountainous 
base. 

North Korea is 121,000 sq. km in area with 8 million 
population while South Korea covers 98,000 sq. km with 25 
million population. 

Korea is a mountainous country, especially the northern 
and eastern parts. The west and south are somewhat plain 
where most of the agricultural land is found. In the moun- j 
tainous forest-regions of the north and middle Korea, cultiva- 1 
tion is carried on in the hill-sides. The eastern coastal region 
is narrow and is, therefore, not important for j^iculturr, 
which is mainly confined to the_lowlands in the western parts. 
Crop-land occupies about 21 per cent of the total area. ; 
millet, tobacco, beans, cotton, hemp and other monsoon aops | 
are cultivated. Rice is the most important crop and its culti- i 
ration covers about 40 per t»nt of the cropped area. 1” i 
Northern Korea, barley and wheat are grown as summer crops. 
The Japanese encouraged the cultivation of cotton in KorcB- 
The mineral wealth consists of gold, coal and iron. 
mining is carried on mostly in South Korea. Iron ore is one 
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the most important mineral resources of Korea. All important 
deposits are located in North Korea from the west part of 
Hwanghae-Do to the north-west of Pyongan Nam Do. The re- 
serves pf iron ore in North Korea are more than 100 million 
tons. Coal is mostly of soft and anthracite type, and the pro- 
duction is about 15 million tons a year of which about 6 million 
tons are raised in South Korea. Zinc, lead and mica are also 
found in fair quantities. South Korea has one of the world's 
largest deposits of tungsten. 

Industries are highly developed in North Korea. Cotton 
textiles, hydro-electric power, chemical works, cement works, 
petroleum refinery are all in the Northern Section. North 
Korea is not only highly industrialised, but is self-sufiBcient in 
food also. South Korea is predominantly an agricultural coun- 
try with rice, barley, wheat and tobacco as principal crops. 
Industrial plants are being developed for textiles, steel, cement, 
rayon, glass etc. in South Korea. The capital of North Korea 
is Pyongyang. The important manufacturing centres are Pusan 
(for silk), Kenjiho (for steel) and Inchon. There are 3,500 
miles of railway in Korea. Cotton-textile industry is fairly 
well-developed in South Korea. Seoul, the capital of South 
Korea, is connected with Mukden by rail. 

About 60 per cent of the foreign trade of North Korea is 
with U.S.S.R. China shares nearly 30 p.c. India has a small 
trade with North Korea. 

PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA (Mainland) 

China is the third largest country after the U.S.S.R. and 
Canada, and contains nearly half the inhabitants of all Asia. 
The total area of China is a little more than 9.7 million sq. 
km. The estimate of mid-year population in 1970 was 759.6 
millions. 

China is traditionally divided into North China, Central 
China and South China in terms of three river basins of the 
Hwang-Ho, Yangtze and Sikiang. The large size of China has 
not helped very much in regard to self-sufiBciency, but it has 
proved to be a great military asset for defence in depth. More 
than, 60 p.c. of the area consists of mountains, steep hills, and 
cold plateaux. Of the balan^d^, two-thirds are arid. Barely 
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15 p.c. of the land is even and potentially usable for agricul- 
ture. And only 11 p.c, of the land is actually under cultiva- 
tion where more than 78 per cent of the population work for 
a bare subsistence. There is much pressure of people on 
arable land. China's littoral location gives her the advantage 
of using two great ocean highways — one from Singapore and 
the other from North America. The entire seaborrie trade of 
China today is, however, carried through the Singapore route. 
The eastern seaboard of China is the front door and extends 
up to a distance of 8000 miles. The northern coast is fringed 
by shoals, and navigation depends to a great extent on\ channels 
cut by rivers. \ 

Transport, The bulk of China's freight and traffic is 
handled by railways. There are about 32,000 km of railways 
in operation, which are entirely inadequate to handle the traffic 
the economy of China demands. The principal railways are 
as follows: (t) Peking-Canton railway via Chengchow- Wuhan- 
Chuchow ; (iii) Tientsin-Shanghai railway via Pukev aqd Nan- 
king; (lit) Eastern Chinese railway from Manchauli through 
northern Manchuria via Harbin, to the Soviet frontier near 
Vladivostok ; {iv) South Manchuria railway — Chang-Chun- 
Shenyang (Mukden)-Dairen ; (v) Peking-Shenyang railway ; {vi) 
New great north-south trunk lines ; (t;u‘) new great east-west 
trunk lines ; (i/m) Chengtu-Chunking railway. There are 
numerous roads over which a vast internal trade is carried on. 
The total highway mileage is about 200,000 km. The impor- 
tant highways of commercial significance are (/) Kunming- 
Lashio (1000 km), and (u) Szechewan-Sinkiang (4000 km). The 
first one is also known as Burma Road and is connected with 
Chungking and Saifu. The northern sector of Burma Road is 
connected with Assam by Ledo Road (re-named Stilwell Road) 
across North Burma. There is a new road between Kirkhizia 
and Lasha. Lashan-Sichang and Sichang-Hsiangun are two 
other roads. 

The rivers of China are important both for irrigation and 
navigation. The chief rivers are the Yang-tse-kiang, Si-kiang, 
Hwang-ho and the Pei-ho. The Yang-tse-kiang provides an 
excellent waterway for more than 1600 km. from its mouth. 
The Yang-tse-kiang is the main channel of trade, industry and 
the only means of communication with Central China. It has 
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opened up an enormous tract ct territory to foreign ccNBunercCr 
The Hwang-ho or Yellow River in North China is the second 
largest river of the country. Its disastrous floods have cost 
millions of lives and enormous wealth in China. From its 
source to the sea it is 4000 km long, and yet the river is not 
navigable. The course is either too swift and broken by rapids 
or becomes too shallow and filled with too many sandbars to 
allow the use of boats. Only in parts of Hunan and for 50 km 
above the mouth is the river navigable for steam launches. The 
Si-kiang in southern China rises in the highlands of Yunnan 
and flows eastward. The Si-kiang is navigable throughout its 
course. 

These three river basins of China form distinct natural 
regions as regards relief, soil, climate and products. 


Popnlation. The distribution of population in China is 
very uneven. Density of population is very high in (a) the 
coastal plain from the Manchurian border in the north to the 
island of Hainan in the south ; (5) the plains watered by the 
Hwang-ho, Yang-tse-kiang and Si-kiang ; (c) the Wei-ho valley 
and the Red Basin of Szechewan. The alluvial soil, adequate 
rainfall and high summer temperature favour the cultivation 
of lands in all these regions. It must be noted that the very 
large population in China depends entirely on agriculture. 
The lower basins of the three great rivers have an average den- 
sity of population of more than 300 per sq. km. The areas of 
low density of population are Tibet, Sinkiang and Mongolia 
which are desert-plateaux where the density is nowhere more 
than 12 people per square km. The Yunnan, although a 
plateau, is crossed by numerous fertile valleys and contains rich 
minerals. The region is therefore densely populated. The 
pressure of population in China is very great, being two per 
cent per annum. The average density of population is only 
84 persons per square km. but the pressure on the cultivated 
land is as much as 1,000 persons per square km. 

ReMWvcM of : China is a vast country with rich 

mineral, agricultural and forest resources. Her soil is fertile 
and rivers are valuable for irrigation purposes. In spite of 
such Vast resources and population, China had virtually no 
industry even fifty years ago. Certain geogiaphical conditii(Hi» 
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are responsible for her slow economic development. With the 
exception of the eastern part, the country is surrounded on all 
sides by mountains and deserts which render communication 
with the rest of the world difficult. This isolation was a factor 
which kept most of the people ill-informed of what was hap- 
pening elsewhere. The products of the western side could not 
be conveniently brought to the eastern side as the means of 
transport were inadequate. Because of the physical features, 
the economic development and the concentration of population 
were in the north-south direction along the eastern margins. 

Recently, however, China has become a respectabk indus- 
trial power. Her per capita production is still very low. 

Agriculture is the main industry of China, The monsoon 
climate and the fertility of the alluvial soil are the contribu- 
tory factors. Agriculturally, China can be divided into two 
parts: Northern China for wheat, sorghum, millets, cotton, 
tobacco and soyabeans, and the Southern China for rice, tea 
and sugar-cane. Manchuria is known as the soyabeans, empire 
of the world. The three basins of the Hwang-ho, Yang-tse-kiang 
and Si-kiang are very important for grain cultivation. Indeed, 
China is the world's largest grain-producing country and har- 
vests about 175 million tons of grains a year. Millets and 
wheat are raised in Hopei, Shansi, Shantung and Hunan dis- 
tricts which are watered by the Hwang-ho. Rice is cultivated 
more or less throughout the country. The entire basin of the 
Yang-tse-kiang from Anhwei to the outer part of Szechewan 
g;rows rice. With an annual yield of about 80 million tons of 
rice, China accounts for more than one-third of the world's 
total rice output. The average yield of rice per hectare in 
China is 2500 kg. The wheat production is about 24 million 
tons. Cotton is grown extensively in the Yangtse and the 
Yellow River valleys. China ranks second after the U.S.A. in 
the production of cotton. The yield of cotton per acre is about 
2.^4 lbs. as against India’s 77 lbs. Kiangsi and Fukien on the 
south-east coast are noted for tea. Tobacco is grown in most 
Gf the districts and there is a considerable export as well as a 
hig home consumption. Silk, poppies, soyabeans and sugarcane 
are also found. 

The agricultural development which was given a low 
priority in central planning of 1953 in favour of the develop- 
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5 nt of heavy industry so as to lay a foundation for an indus- 
al state, received again a greater attention by the end of 
57. The Government now thinks that “industrial develop- 
ent requires simultaneous development of agriculture”. The 
ricultural development for long did not depend on capital 
tensive measures such as reclamation, mechanisation or ex- 
Qsive use of chemical fertilisers, but on the improvement of 
lit area yields and on the extension of sown area by means 
irrigation generally on a small scale. However, the Govern- 
ent is adopting methods to increase production of agricultu- 
1 commodities, particularly foodgrains, as China is deficient 
them. Land was nationalised in 1949. The Government 
IS been taking effective measures for the prevention of floods, 
ind-storm and the conservation of water and soil. The total 
ain production of China is about 200 million tons. China 
still unable to meet her domestic requirements of grains in 
ew of the increasing rate in the growth of population, 
nother problem is to feed the industrial workers of the north 
inch is the main industrial area of China. Since the northern 
?gion is also the wheat-eating region, most of the imported 
heat is sent there. At the same time, the other areas also 
equire wheat because rice alone cannot meet the demand, 
ill efforts for agricultural expansion do not indicate that the 
ountry has become self-sufl&cient in food because of natural 
lisaster and lack of equipment. China has to buy substantial 
[uantities of food every year from Australia, Canada, France, 
A^est Germany and Argentina, of which Australia and Canada 
lupply more than 40 per cent each. 

Husbandry supplies furs, hides and other animal products, 
dorses and mules are used as pack animals in the drier north. 
Cattle are reared throughout the country, while sheep are 
numerous in the north and the west. Pigs are domesticated 
in Szechewan in the west, Anhwei, Shuntung and Hupei in 
the north-east and Kwantung in the south-east, 

China*s mineral potentialities are extensive and varied. 
he most important region for minerals lies between Szechewan 
^nd Yunnan where almost every mineral is found. In regard 
n coal reserves, China stands fourth in the world, ranking next 
^ the U.S.A., U.S.S.R. and Canada. Her coal reserves total 
approximately 444,511 million tons. The coal and lignite pro- 
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duction in China proper is supposed to be about SOO to 400 
million tons. China coal is mainly high grade anthracite 
and bituminous. The total amount of coking coal available 
in China has never been estimated. The principal coal mines 
are as follows: (a) North-East China — Hokang, Fushun, Mishan, 
Penchiku and Peipao ; (b) North China — Kailan, Tatung, 
Chungfu ; (c) Central and South China — Hwatuing, Changh- 
sing. West Kiangsi, Hsian-kiang, Hsianyung. I 

In North-East China, Fushun coal is one of the best steam 
and bunker coals in the Far East, although its heating value is 
not considered high. Penchiku coal is famous as one\of the best 
coking coals in China. The field is located east of Mukden 
covering an area of 3,500 hectares. North China has the largest 
coal reserves of highest quality. This is the region where most 
of the Chinese anthracite comes from and where the highest 
heating value of China's bituminous coal occurs. North-Western 
China is less important so far as coal is concerned. In Southern 
China, Szechewan reserves rank first in quantity. More than 
1,000 million tons of lignite are found in the province of 
Yunnan alone. The principal coal mines pf China bear little 
relation to the location of the largest deposits, but are located 
along the railways or near water transportation. 

China dominates the world market in tungsten which is an 
important alloy in the manufacture of steel and for the fila- 
ments of electric lights. China supplies about 20,000 metric tons 
of tungsten a year. The ores are found in Kiangsi, Hunan and 
Kwantung. West Germany is the leading buyer of Chinese 
tungsten. In antimony, China has almost a world monopolj> 
Antimony is useful as a hardening agent for lead and enters 
into the composition of type metal and anti-friction metal. 
Hunan is the leading producer of antimony. Small quantities 
of this ore are also found in Kwantung, Yunnan, Kiangsi and 
Kweichow. The annual output of antimony is 17,000 metric 
tons. Tin is also a valuable metal in China, South-western 
China borders on the great tin zone of the world which extends 
from Burma through the Malayan States to Indonesia. Chinas 
tin mostly comes from the Kochiu district in southern Yunnan, 
eastern Kiangsi and Hunan. The bulk of the ore is shipp^ 
to Hongkong and Haiphong for refining. Recent estimates 
furnished by the Government of People's China put the tota 
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on ore reserves at about 4,200 million tons including lOS 
lillion tons of Hainan high grade iron ore deposits. China, 
lerefore, has both the iron and coal necessary for the sted 
idustry. The Chinese iron ore deposits, however, occur in 
fidely spaced areas making cost of transportation high. The 
mportant iron ore mines are in the provinces of Chahar, Shansi, 
^angsu, Szechewan, Hupei, Anhwei, Yunnan, Fukien and 
Jaoning. The other minerals found in China are copper, 
ead and zinc, manganese, mercury and bismuth. Copper ores 
ire found in Yunnan, Kansu, Sansi and Chekiang. The 
argest plants for working lead and zinc are in Honan and 
Yunnan. China raises about 5 p.c. of the world's total 
nanganese. China's production of mercury comes from 
Junan and Kweichow, Oil is being extracted on the Upper 
gtse, in Shensi and the Yemen region of Kansu provinces, 
put of crude petroleum is claimed to be at 12 million tons. 
k.iang in West China is likely to be an important producer 
the future. 

The development of mining is greatly hampered by the 
idvantageous location of the chief mineral areas. As they 
mostly situated in the interior, the distance is considerable 
tn the ports, and transport facilities are very poor. Iron ore 
aot generally found near the coal-fields, a factor which is 
ponsible for the slow development of the metal industry. 

The manufactures of China are being developed steadily, 
i the heavy industry is the corner-stone of central planning, 
m distinct periods in the economic development of New 
ina are noticeable — the period of economic rehabilitation up 
1952 and the period of economic construction after 1953. The 
fst Five Year Plan was started in 1953 to construct the 
nentary basis for Socialist industrialisation of the country. 

Second Five Year Plan in 1958 aimed at cpnstruaing the 
Qfig basis for the Socialist industrialisation of the country, 
doubling the production of every branch of industry each 
By 1961^ the second plan was given up in favour of 
‘nual plans for recovery of agriculture and consolidation dE 
5^stries. In 1966, a Third Five Year Plan was again started 
emphasis on agriculture. In 1970 a policy of esublishing 
l^^l scale local industries was introduced, 

J-40 — 
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Silk, wpollcn goods, cigarettes, vegetable oil, porcelain an 
lacquered wares are the other products of the manufacturir 
industries. Recently the iron and steel industry has engage 
the attention of Government. The biggest steel works ai 
located at Anshan, Wuhan, Paotow, Shanghai, Pekinj 
Chengchow, Tientsin, Taiyuan, Chungking and Penhsihi 
Anshan in Manchuria is the principal metallurgical cent 
which has a probable capacity of 6 million ingot tons of stee 
Wuhan in Hupei started steel production in 19 p 7 with Sovie 
design, equipment and technical personnel. Though it has 
capacity of 3 million tons of steel, the actual production 
about 750,000 tons. Paotow which began production in 195 
has yet to complete a few more blast furnaces and open hearths 
Shanghai produces between 1.5 and 2 million tons, 
largest plant in the Peking area is in Shih-Ching-Shah 
about 500,000 tons a year. At Shanghai a ship-building ya 
has been opened. Tanning and cement works are centred ij 
Riangsu and Shantung. i 


Foreign Trade of China 

The foreign trade of China is handled by the governme 
through a National Import and Export Corporation and 
other commodity corporations. Silk, rice, bean products, cotti 
and tea comprise the bulk of China's contribution to worlj 
trade. The other exports are tin, sugar, hides, pottery an 
bamboo wares. The principal imports are raw cotton, hart 
ware, machinery, ship-building materials, rubber, arms 
ammunition and matches. The direction of the foreign tra 
has undergone several changes in recent years. Before 
Second World War, China's trade was mostly with Europ 
countries. After the war and till 1960, about 50% of the trad 
was with the Soviet Union, 20 p.c. with other Commuoi® 
countries and 30% with non-Communist countries. To 
China has about 30% with Communist countries and 70 p-j 
with non-Gommunist countries. 

China imports wheat and wheat flour as part qI a 
to maximise export of rice and to obtain a net gain in for^*^ 
exchi!ii|e. Her perfmmance in the export <rf textile goo* 
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tie South-East Asia has affected Japan already. Her increased 
mport o£ raw cotton suggests a determination in regard to 
extile export. Another trend in recent years is the decline 
n the Sino-Soviet trade. China imports rubber from 
ndonesia, and now that Singapore is not in the Federation of 
/falaysia, China has diverted her source from Indonesia to 
lingapore for rubber. 


Ports and Tirade Centres 

The important ports of China are Tientsin, Shanghai, 
iangchow. Canton, Nanking, Hankow and Fuchow. 

Shanghai is the most important port in China, handlii^ 
it does in normal times over 50 per cent of China’s foreign 
ade. Shanghai is situated on a tidal creek near the Yang- 
!-kiang. Its manufacturing industries are cotton and silk. It 
|s the principal port of modem China, and is the natural out- 
|ct of the Yang-tse-kiang. Its situation approximately midway 
the China Coast makes it at once the most natural distri- 
uting centre for extensive trade with coastal ports : but of far 
ater importance is the fact that Shanghai commands the 
position for commerce and the very outlet of the whole 
ngtse river system. The harbour is not very deep and, there- 
e, big steamers have to anchor at some distance from the 
we. Hankow is situated at the confluence of the Yang-tse- 
and the Han rivers. It is an important river port and 
nufactures cotton, silk and steel. Tientsin is the port for 
iping and is the main outlet for the produce of northern 
lina. Nanking manufactures silk and cotton. The other 
ide centres are Mukden, Darien and Newchwang. 

Hongkong is an island port near the mouth of the Si-kiang 
southern China. It has an area oi 398 sq. miles with 4 
illion population (1971). Victoria is the town of the island, 
is the main outlet for the produce of Southern China. The 
^ustrial development of Hongkong in respect of electronics 
been considerable because overseas manufacturers find 
^ngkong an excellent Asian base. Hongkong is a free port. 
Carries, on a large entrepot trade with Australia, India 
the United Kingdom. ? 
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Taiwan known previously as Formosa is located in the 
Eastern Pacific Ocean, being separated from the mainland d 
China by the Straits of Formosa — a distance of 110 miles. The 
island has a very strategic location for approaching Japan from 
the south. Its length is about 400 km with an average width 
of nearly 120 km. It has an area of about 35,000 sq. km. The 
total population of the Island is 14 millions. Tthe population 
is mostly confined to the plains of the northerh and western 
Formosa. \ 

About 75 per cent of land is forested. Forests of the 
region yield various products, of which camphorl is the most 
important. The climate and soil favour agriculture, and the 
principal crops are rice, tea, sugar-cane and camphor. Mineral 
wealth includes coal and petroleum, and their production is 
making steady progress. In 1957, the Island refined 867,001 
tons of crude oil. Taiwan's industrial future will depend 
the extent to which foreign capital is attracted ^ and invest^ 
ment at home is promoted. Keeling is the main trade centre 
and port. 

The principal exports of Taiwan are sugar, fruits, cotto 
fabrics, rice, steel bars, bamboo shoots and menthol crysta 
Japan takes about one-third of the export. The U,S.A. is 
close second. 


The Phifippines 

The total area of the country is (299,400 sq. km) with 
population of a little above 88 millions for 180 persons 
square mile of land area. Forests cover 60 p.c. of the area an 
supply timber, gums, resins, barks and bamboo. Area of la 
under cultivation is about 14 p.c- of the total land area. Abo^ 
4 million people depend directly on agriculture. The chi* 
crops are rice sugarcane, maize, cocoanuts, abaca^ and tobacct 


^ Abaca, a species of plantain which yields a valuable fibrci the 
called Manila hemp of commerce. It is like the banana in habit of t 
The leaf stalks are split Into long strips, beaten with dubs, hu 
atpshed and dried. 
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ice is the staple cereal food of the Filippinos. Nearly 60 
;r cent of the crop acreage is devoted to rice and maize. It 
tises about 5 million tons of rice a year. Compared to other 
ctors in the country, agriculture maintains a steady increase 
I its contribution to national output. 

Sugar is raised for export. In normal times, sugar accounts 
(I well over a third of the total value of all Philippines’ 
cports. The annual production of sugar is a little above 1.5 
lillion tons while the home consumption does not exceed 
15,000 tons, leaving a considerable surplus for export. 

Of late, mining has become very important. Gold pro- 
uction has made great progress during the last ten years and 
found in northern and southern Luzon, Mindanao and 
fasbate. The principal base metals are iron ore, chrome, 
langanese and copper. Coal occurs in almost all the larger 
lands of the Philippine Archipelago, but the deposits are not 
(ways extensive enough for commercial exploitation. Only in 
few localities have coal deposits been found in sufficient 
bundance to warrant development. The total reserves of 
3al are estimated at only 41 million tons. The iron ores 
le Philippines are located in Albay, Cebu, Samar and Davao, 
'he high grade iron ore reserves are estimated at 18 million 
letric tons. The iron ore production in 1969 was 1.4 million 
ans. Practically all iron ore produced in the country is 
xported to Japan. The other minerals are manganese, nidtdi 
nd lead. Recently uranium ore has been discovered in the 
ountry. 

There is little industrial development in the Philippines, 
ifanufactured goods consist of cigars, cordage, pearl buttons, 
robroidery, canned pineapple and hats most of which are 
arried on in homes. 

The most important items of export from the country are 
“gar, copra, timber, copper ore, iron ore, plywood, lumber, 
'ineapples and tobacco. The imports into the Philippines are 
•otton goods, iron and steel goods, vehicles, silk goo^, paper, 
“od, cigarettes, petroleum, chemicals and pharmaceutical pro- 
explmives, fertilizers and machines of transport. Ck^ton 

ds, iron and steel and food products form die bulk trf 
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imports. On accotmt of the fact that agricultural products are 
raised mostly for export, the country imports foodstufEs- 
chiefly meat, fish, wheat and dairy, representing normally ]o 
p.c. of all imports. The direction of trade is mostly with the 
U.S.A. (export 75 per cent and import 62 per cent) and Japan. 


ThaiUmd 

The area of the country is just under 514,000 sq. km 
which is rather less than that of Burma. The population 
consists of about 36 millions. These are mostly\confined to 
the alluvial plains and river valleys, where the cultivation ot 
rice is possible. The alluvial plains of the Menam and 
Mekong rivers in middle Thailand are the most populated 
parts of the country. North Thailand has only a scanty 
population. The central plain which is drained by the Menam 
is the most productive part of the country. 

About 60 per cent of the land is covered by forests. In 
the north, mixed deciduous forests with teak predominate. In 
all other parts of the country, tropical evergreen forests are 
found. Most of the teak timber in northern Thailand is float- 
ed down to Bangkok for distribution and utilization. The 
cultivated area ocaipies about 10 per cent of the total land 
area. 83 p.c. of the population are engaged in agriculture. The 
chief produce is rice. Other products are cocoanut, tobacco, 
pepper, cotton and rubber. As rice accounts for 94 per cent 
(rf the cropped area, the question of irrigation is very impor- 
tant. Only limited sections of Thailand receive adequate 
fall (70") for rice cultivation. Canals and ditches have be 
constructed to direct flood-water to fields. The minerals 
Thailand are varied — but little* developed except tin-miningJ 
The country has deposits of wolfram, antimony, coal, copperj 
gold, iron, manganese, molybdenum, rubies, silver, zinc andi 
zircm. By far the most important are tin and wolfram. 
deposits are the most widespread of all mineral deposits la 
Thailand, but only a few workable deposits have been discovfl- 
ed. Tin has been worked in Thailand for centuries. It 
estimated that reserves of tin in Thailand will be no less thai^ 

miflitxi tons and can be wcnked for another century 
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The country possesses a few industries of importance like 
aent and sugar. The Government has lately set up paper 
ictory, and a facto^ for the weaving of cotton doth. The 
National Economic Development Board set up in 1959 has 
aken the task of planning for industrial development. There 
$ a large foreign capital investment mainly from Japan, tJ.S.A., 
Afest Germany, U.K. and Denmark. 

Japan, Malaysia, Singapore and U.SA. together account 
or more than 50 p.c. of Thailand’s exports. The principal 
;xports are rice, tin, rubber, and teak. The imports are motor 
jehicles, petroleum, textiles, metal manufactures, machinery 
and food-stuffs. About 45 p.c. of the imports come from 
U.S.A. The other sellers are U.K., Japan and West Germany. 
Among Indian exports to Thailand gunny bags are by far the 
nost important followed by cotton yam and textile manufac- 
tures. 

Bangkok on the river Menam is the capital and only port 
Thailand. Many canals run through Bangkok and, there- 
fore, it is known as "the Venice of the East". 


Malaysia 

It consists of West Malaysia, Sabah and Sarawak. The 
laximum annual rainfall is 198 inches. In 1970, the popula- 
ion was estimated at 10.8 million. There are certain remark- 
ble features in the distribution and composition of popula- 
®n. The density in the West Malaysia is 167 per square mile 
nd in Sarawak, it is 18. The eastern part of the peninsula 
s very scantily populated as the area is forest-covered. Of the 
otal population Malayans account for 50 per cent, Chinese S8 
cent, and Indians 11 per cent. Tin-mining and business 
‘''t in the hands of the Chinese, while rubber tapping is done 
7 the Indians. Malayans follow agriculture. 

The mineral wealth lies mainly in tin, of which Malaysia 
* the world’s greatest individual producer, her output some- 
■'nes approaching 40 per cent of the world’s production. 
export duty on tin is always a major sour<ce of Malayim 
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revenue. Tin i$ found in innumerable {daces in the Peninsula 
&om its northern to its southern limits, from parts in the eas 
to parts in the west coast, and between these two extreme boun 
daries, there are about 700 mines. Generally s{>eaking, the tii 
deposits can be divided into two zones — the western tin-bel 
and the eastern tin-belt. The western belt includes Kedah 
Perak, Selangor, Malacca, Johore, Pahang and Kelantan. Thi 
eastern tin-belt includes Trengganu. The {Usabilities of in 
creasing tin production in the near future will\ depend on ; 
number <d factors Agriculture, particularly for large paddi 
projects, has conflicting claims over certain areas of potentia 
mining land, and the world shortage of rice gives\ those claim 
great im{X)rtance. Secondly, the increasing demand foi 
aluminiiun in place of tin in the world markets may affect t! 
pros{>ects of the industry. Thirdly, the tin contents of the on 
are becoming poorer, and unless new and rich tin deposits a: 
found, the {sosition may soon become unenviable. Malaysia'! 
reserve of tin is the world’s largest and is estimated at U 
million tons of contained tin in leased areas ohly. Tin ii 
Malaysia’s second biggest source of export earnings. Beaui 
of the recession in industrial activity in the main consumin] 
countries, the demand for tin recently has gone down. Thi 
existence of the International Tin Agreement and the cpopna 
tions of the International Monetary Fund have helped thi 
producers of tin to face the price aisis. Bauxite, wolfram, i 
and manganese ores and phosphate of lime, kaolin, coal, gi 
and arsenical ores are also found in varying quantitii 
Tungsten ore comes mainly from a large deposit of Scheeli 
at Kramat Pulai in Perak. Wolfram ore is mined in Kedah ai 
Trengganu. Coal deposits are found in Selangor. In receni 
yean, iron has come to occupy a significant secondar) 
{josition. 

The major crops are rubber, cocoanut, rice, oil palms a” 
pinea{^es while coffee,- tea, tobacco, banana and tapioca an 
less sRiportant. About 65 per cent of the total area is unde 
rublw plantation, grown mostly in the states of Malaya, 
late, the adoption of improved agricultural practices and 
UM yield stimulants or the trees have contributed towards ^ 
iocreasi^ ydiM pet hectare. Rubber is the lifeJiae Malay*“ 
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as it is the nation’s single most important crop for export, gives 
employment to more than 200,000 workers and 100,000. small 
holders and provides about 30 p.c. of total export earnings. 
Rice covers 14 per cent of the crop area and is grown exclusively 
for home consumption. Rice production is, however, insufficient 
for the country’s needs and can meet only half the requirements. 
Its annual production of rice is half a million tons. One of 
the problems of Malaysian agriculture is the landlessness of 
cultivators. Between 50 and 70 p.c. of the cultivators do not 
own their own paddy land but work for the landlords. There 
is also fragmentation of land because of the law of inhentance, 
leading to indebtedness. 

The principal items of export are rubber, tin, copra, tinned 
pineapples, iron ore, and timber. Malaysia supplies altout 50 p.c. 
of the world’s requirement of natural rubber. Tin anji rubber 
constitute 60 per cent of exports. It imports rice, sugar, milk, 
tobacco, iron and steel, vehicles, machinery and petroleum. Sixty 
per cent of rice and almost all milk required are imported. 
India supplies cotton goods, jute goods, sugar, tobacco, spices, 
fruits and vegetables etc. India imports palm oil, tin, crude 
rubber, gums and resins, dyeing and tanning substances. 

Malaysia is not an industrial country. Apart from tin 
smelting, local industry is small and confined to pineapple can- 
ning, brewing, the manufacture of rubber articles, soap, matches, 
cigars, biscuits and ice. The foreign firms are capital-intensive 
and do not offer much scope for increasing employmoit. ’The 
poverty pf people is another factor in hindering the develop- 
ment of local market. 

The future economy of the country depends on two fKtors: 
first, a continued world demand for her rubber ; secondly, wiccess 
in gradually establishing an economic structure which does not 
depend heavily upon the production of commodities liable to 
tharp fluctuation in price. 

Kuala Lumpur is the capital of the Federation. The other 
towns are Penang, Ipoh, Malacca, Taiping and Johore Bahru. 

Sin ppw * consists of Singapore Island with some adjacent 
islets, and Christmas Island and Cocos Keeling Islands ingthe 
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Indian Ocean. Singapore Island is situated at the extrem 
southern point the Malaya Peninsula with 582 sq. km of area 
The climate is typically tropical. Singapore with a populatiot 
of 2-1 millions is the fourth biggest port in the world. It has : 
natural harbour and has also planned an extensive container shi{ 
terminal. It has a great entrepot trade. Rubber, tin and copn 
are collected from Malayasia and exported to the U.S.A., th< 
U.K. and Japan. It also exports pineapples, spices and iron-ore 
More than 20 p.t. of Singapore's foreign trade is witli 
Malaysia. 


DEMOCRATIC REPUBUC OF VIET-NAM, REPUBLIC 
OF VIET-NAM, CAMBODIA AND LAOS 

The four states, i.e., the North Viet-Nam, South Vict-Nain 
Cambodia and Laos, have a population of about 50 millions 
The population problem is one of mal-distribution ; the low 
lands are greatly agglomerated while the upland and mountain 
ous regions are very thinly settled. About 78 per cent of the 
population occupies 13- per cent of the total area. But all 
alluvial lowlands are not equally populated and developed. 
The alluvial lowlands of the Red River have densities while ih( 
alluvial plains of Cambodia have low densities and production. 
Agriculture plays an overwhelming part in the economy of the 
four States. The important crops are rice, rubber, cocoanutJ, 
and maize. 

The country is rich in minerals but the development of 
mining is slow and meagre. Coal, tin, zinc, wolfram, lead, silver, 
antimony, chrome, iron, phosphates, tungsten, manganese, 
bauxite, graphite, copper and" rock salt arc the principal 
deposits. 

' The manufactured articles are alcohol from rice, sugar, 
cement, cigarettes, soap and matches. 

The principal exports are rice, rubber, maize, coal, fish, tin 
ore, cement, sugar, pepper, beer, cigarettes, chromium, manga- 
nese and sodium chloride. The imports are ginned cottoo- 
cottpn .ti^es, iron and steel, paper and paper manufacturer, sift 
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issues, machines and machinery, motm cars and parts, coal, 
DOtatoes, etc. 


THE REPUBUC OF INDONESIA 

The Republic of Indonesia contains over 2,000 islands of 
which the largest are Java, Sumatra, Borneo and Celebes. 

It has an area of 1-9 m. sq. km with 121 million population 
(1970) and extends more than 5000 km from east to west. 

Although most of the islands are mountainous, the valleys 
and the plains are fertile and well-watered. There are two 
types of farming in Indonesia: Small holding agriculture and 
estate agriculture. Small-holding agriculture is in the hands pf 
the Indonesians, and the peasants are concerned with the pro- 
duction of food crops for domestic consumption. Rice is the 
leading crop pf the people and occupies 45 per cent of the crop 
areas, with maize 23 p.c., root crops 14 p.c., pulses 9 p.c. and 
tobacco 2 p.c. Estate agriculture was developed by the Dutch. 
The principal crops are rubber, sugarcane, coffee, tea, oil palms, 
cassava, cinchona and tobacco. The estate agriculture is charac- 
terised by scientific and extensive use of land with intensive 
use pf capital and labour. There has been considerable decline 
of production in estate agriculture because of mismanagement. 

The importance of Indonesia as a producer country can be 
best judged from the fact that she is the world’s largest sup- 
plier of cinchona bark, pepper and palm oil products and a 
large supfdier of rubber, sisal and cocoanut products. The 
Republic is self-sufficient in food supply, and famines are almost 
unknown. 

The mineral resources are varied. Oil-fields in Borneo, 
Celebes, Sarawak and Java have recently becpme very important 
»nd these supplied 45 million tons of crude petroleum in 1970. 
Ralembang in Sumatra and Tarakan in north-cast Borneo are 
tbe two important oil centres. Coal production is insignificant 
'''Rh an annual production of about 400,000 tons. Indonesia 
supplies 18 per cent of the world’s tin. Nearly f of the output 
s from the island dt Banka and J from Belliton. The other 
minerals are bauxite, coal and manganese. 
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Rubber normally accounts for 40 p.c. of the total export 
value, oil for 23 p.c., tin for 6 p.c., tea for 2 px. and sugar for 
2 p.c. 


The share of Netherlands which was the biggest in the 
foreign trade of Indonesia till 1951 has declined considerably. 
At the same time, its trade relation with U.S.A., Japan and West 
Germany has gone up by four times in the case ol each country. 
The country has always maintained a favourable balance of 
trade. \ 

Java is by far the most developed island in Indonesia and 
it boasts of a highly organised sugar industry in the East. The 
important trade centres are Semarang, Surabaya, Palembang and 
Djambi. Djakarta is the capital and possesses a ma g nifi c e ni 
harbour. The other important towns are Bandung and Bogor. 


THE NEAR AND THE MIDDLE EAST 

Turkey, Syria, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Afghanistan, Iran, Leba- 
non, Kuwait, Bahrein, Qatr and Israel are popularly known ai 
the land of the five seas. The part of Western Asia is washed 
by the Caspian Sea, the Black ^a, the Red Sea, the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and the Persian Gulf. Most of the Middle East 
countries are poor in natural resources except petroleum. In 
fact, petroleum is the basis of the Middle East economy inas- 
much as the revenue from it permits the implementation of 
several development programmes. In 1970, the region pro- 
duced more than 650 million tons of oil out of the world's 
total of 2,334 million tons. These countries are importen of 
consumer goods from the West and the East. For limited 
industrial development, they import capital goods for agricul- 
tural hydro-electric and irrigation development. 

Syria. It covers approximately 71,772 square km of laod 
with about 6.2 million population. More than one-third of 
totd area is either desert or steppe. Agriculture is the chid 
source of wealth. Sixty per cent of the arable land is devoted 
to the cultivation of cereals. Fruits, grapes, whoit, cotton and 
barley are grown in the western part of the oemntry where th* 
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limate is Mediterranean. The central and eastern parts pro- 
ide pasturage for livestock. There is a good trans-desert road 
^tween Damascus and Baghdad, and an excellent network of 
oads connects Beirut with Damascus and Tripoli as well as 
vith niunerous hUl stations of Lebanon. The region is making 
iteady progress in industrial development. A number of 
woollen and cotton textile mills are now in existence. Notable 
progress has also been made in cement, soap, silk, matches, 
cigarettes and canned fruit industries. The country is not 
rich in minerals, but there are petroleum fields in various 
places and iron ore, lead, copper and other minerals are known 
to exist. The exploitation of its oil is entirely under national 
control. The Russians have helped with drilling, the Czechs 
built the refinery, the British the pipeline. The industries are 
cement, tobacco, sugar, brassware and tanning. A state trad- 
ing company has been set up to handle the nationalised exports 
and imports. Raw cotton is the major export commodity, and 
accounts for 40 p.c of the total exports. Tripoli, Beirut and 
Saida are the principal ports. Aleppo and Damascus are his- 
torically important 

Iran comprises an area of more than 1.6 million sq. km 
with a population of nearly 28.5 millions. As the vast portion 
of the country is desert, the average density of population is 
only 20 persons per square km. Iran offers a road of approach 
to the open sea from the point of view of Russia. Iran pos- 
sesses every type of climate from the extremes of tropical heat 
near the shores of the Persian Gulf to extreme cold in the high 
regions of the Elburz mountains. The relief and availability 
of water in Iran control the distribution of population. The 
Caspian provinces of Gilan and Mazandeam have the highest 
density of population with 100 persons per square mile. 

Iran contains petroleum, coal, iron, copper, lead, zinc, 
manganese and rock salt. With the exception of petroleum, 
minerals have not been very much developed. The petroleum 
fields are in the south-western part of the country. The oil- 
fields are connected by a double pipeJine, 145 miles long, run- 
ning through Dar-I-Khazina and Ahwaz to refineries at Abadan. 
In 1970, the crude ofl production was 190 million tons. Iran 
, “ Ae fourth laigest penoleuxn-producitig country in the world. 
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About one-twelfth of the land is under cultivation and the 
principal crops are wheat, barley, rice and cotton. Sugarcane 
and tobacco are also raised. The Government has plans for 
irrigation development and it is expected that the country wDl 
be able to produce more. 



Iran has developed various industries on modern lines. 
Targe sugar factories are located in Karaj, Kahrizak, and Sha- 
habad. Cotton mills are in Sahi, Tabriz, Teheran and Yezd; 
woollen mills are at Tabriz and Isphahan; and silk factories 
are 3it Chains. The other industries are cigarette-making, soap 
making fruit-canning, glass-making and tanneries. Iran is 
snaking a massive industrial push to lay the foundation fof 
]M»vy industry base through foreign loans, international part' 
nersUp agreements and barter arrangements with East 
pean countries. The chief source for industrial plan lies in oil 
income which is rising at a rate of more than 10 p.c. a year- 
An agreement has been reached with the Soviet Union to cons- 
onct a mill and a trans-Iranian gas pipdline bom 
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►uthern fields to the Iran-Soviet border. An aluminium plant 
scheduled to be set up at Bandar Mashur. From February, 
)68, the Iran Government has started the Fourth Develop- 
lent Plan to cover every sphere of her economy over the next 
ve years and to raise the standard of living of the Iranian 
lasses. The annual rate of growth has been fixed at 9 px. 
"he top priority goes to industrial development and the 
;overnment is concentrating in heavy industry, petrochemicals 
nd other industrial infrastructure projects, leaving the con- 
amer market for the private sector. 

Want of adequate means of communication is a great handi- 
ap. The only important rail-road is the one which connects 
he Caspian Sea coast with the Persian Gulf area. The line 
tasses through Teheran and plays an important role for the 
ranshipment of goods to the U,S.S,R. Several branch lines 
re being constructed to connect Tabriz with Kazrin and Qum 
i^ith Yezd. There is also a scheme for connecting Teheran 
nth Zahidan (on Pakistan border) via Meshed. Roads are 
ery important in Iran. There are at present 15,000 miles of 
aotorable roads on which much of the internal trade depends. 
The Government has its own air services. Excellent aerodromes 
xist in Teheran, Tabriz, Meshed and Isphahan. Air services 
lave been established between Europe and Teheran. 

ITie principal exports are petroleum, rugs, dried fruits, 
aw cotton, livestock, wool, rice and gum. Petroleum and its 
products account for about 80 p.c. of the value of exports. The 
mports are cotton doth, sugar, tea and machinery. The im- 
portant buyers are U.K., West Germany, U.S.S.R. and U.S.A., 
ind the sellers U.S.A. and West Germany. India takes from 
[tan rugs, silk, gum, dried fruits and petrol, and sends tea, 
*ugar and doth. 

Teheran lies almost at the foot of the Elburz mountains. 
T^hough situated in the midst of an arid steppe, Teheran has 
the political centre of the country since 1788. The dty 
famous for artistic fabrics like carpets and rugs, andialso 

wine, etc Shiraz is situated at an elevation of 4,500 feet 
^bove sea level and 120 miles east of the Persian Gulf. It is 
famous for its excellent wine, rose-water and attar of roses. 
^^briz lies near the above sea level. It is the principal Ixade 
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centre of the kingdom. The neighbourhood is very fertile, 
producing laige quantities of grapes and fruits. Both Bandar 
Abbas and Bushire are noteworthy ports on the Persian Gulf. 
The climatic conditions are excellent for aviation as there are 
no fogs and high winds. These two ports do considerable trade 
with India and the neighbouring State of Pakistan. 

Israel : The State of Israel includes the entire coast from 

Galilee to the point of Gaza. It has the Mediterranean Sea on 
the West, Lebanon and Syria on the North, Jordan on the 
East and Egyptian Sinai on the South. It contaim an area of 
20,700 sq. km with 2 9 million population. About 90 per cent 
of the population are Jews. The population of\the State « 
made up, to a considerable extent, of immigrants from Europe, 
particularly from Russia, Germany, Austria and Spain. They 
have already transformed il’.e economic structure of the State 
by developing the natural resources, raising the productivity 
of agriculture and industry and introducing progressive means 
of production and distribution. The industrial experiments 
are being undertaken not by the State as in the other Middle 
East cotmtries, but by private initiative and enterprise. 

Although the State is poor in coal, it has large deposits of 
other minerals like potash and bromine which are found in 
the Dead Sea. Oil production which was first started in 1955 
at Heletz in the Negeb, is on the increase, and in 1970, the 
output was 85,000 metric tons. Copper is found near Eilat. 

Important agricultural products are citrus fruits, vegetables, 
potatoes and grains. The agricultural areas are along the 
coastal plain with the Emek as the main centre. The backbone 
of the agricultural economy is the irrigated portion of the 
country. Citrus occupies a significant position in the list of 
export crops. Agriculture is being developed by underground 
waters, by bringing water from the Yarkan river to the Nego'> 
and by storing rain water. Banana plantations and fish breed- 
ing are carried on in the sub-tropical Beisan and Jordan. The 
Hills of Ephraim are noted for vineyards. Of late industrial 
crops like cotton and sugar beet have been introduced. Israel 
is still dependent on imports for 85 p.c. of its bread cereals. 

The industries are being expanded greatly. Industrial pto^ 
duction is increasing by 15 per cent po: year. The principal 
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inulactures are cbemicals, metal products, textiles, plastics, 
iss and ceramics, soap, cigarettes, beer and match^. 

The exports of the country are citrus fruits, textiles, wines, 
emicals, electrical goods, cement, glass, pottery, and textile 
rn and fabrics. U.S.A., U.K., West Germany and Belgium 
; the principal buyers. About 70 p.c. of exports consist 
dustrial goods. 

The main markets are the U.S.A., U.K., West Germany, 
dtzerland, Netherlands and Belgium. In the matter of earn- 
js, tourism is second only to citrus products. The important 
ide centres are Jaffo, Haifa and Tel- Aviv which are also ports, 
aifa is the natural outlet of the country ; it is a port as well 
a railway centre and has an oil refinery. 

Iraq t The Republic of Iraq is situated between the 
;rsian and the Arabian Highlands and has an area of 438,466 
km. The greater part of the country consists of lowland 
iiich is drained by the Tigris and the Euphrates. Popula- 
)n is about 9‘7 millions. 

Cultivated lands form only 8 per cent of the total area, 
these support more than 80 per cent of the people. Barley, 
lies, tobacco, cotton and wheat are the principal crops, 
griculture is practised in the southern alluvial plain with the 
:lp of irrigation. This area is drained by the Euphrates and 
Tigris and is threaded and criss-crossed with water-dhan- 
The southern part of the plain is always in danger of 
in the spring time when the snow mdts on the moun- 
of Kurdistan and Anatolia. The country has undertaken 
large irrigation and flood control programme in the Tigris- 
uphrates valley to bring over 4 million hectares under culti- 
ition. Dates have been and still are Iraq’s most important 
[ricultural product, and Iraq supplies about 80 per cent 
the world’s trade in this commodity. The dates are pro- 
mainly in the Basra area, packed in boxes and are 
“erally exported to Europe and the U.S.A. The Shatt-el- 
3b nesar Basra is the area where extensive date-palms are 
und. Daq has about 1 million acres of land imder cotton 
|ltivation ahd the pyoductitm is 350,600 metric tons a year, 
for sugar, lea ct^iee, Inu} is setf-suHdent th iss^ii- 
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al foodstuff. With improved agricultural methods, extende( 
irrigation, more capital, and better communications, Iraq woul( 
be able to export foodstufiEs. 

Iraq is not hig^y industrialised but there are a number o 
factories of textiles, soap, vegetable oil, cigarettes and cemeni 
Recently the Government has set up a Development Board t 
bring about rapid industrialisation in the countinr with the hel] 
of oil royalties. The nationalised industries' consist of cement 
asbestos, steel, spinning, paper and trading c^panies. 

With the exception of petroleum, the minerUs of Iraq an 
not important. The oil industry in Iraq has been\ developed b 
foreign concerns whose shares are held by the British, Americai 
and French. The oil fields are found in the north-east iron 
where a pipe-line has been extended to Haifa and Tripoli ot 
the Mediterranean coast — a distance of about 1800 km. Thi 
principal oil-fields are at Kirkuk, Ain Zalah (north-west o 
Mosul), Old Basra Vilayet (southernmost part of Iraq), Rumaila 
and Khanaquin (near Persian border). The oil productioi 
is on the increase every year. Iraq raised a little above 75.1 
million tons of petroleum in 1970 as against 4 miiliot 
in 1949. 

From its Kirkuk oil-field, oil is pumped through two pipe 
lines to the Mediterranean coast at Tripoli in the Lebanon ant 
Haifa in Israel. The oil pumped to Tripoli has at present t( 
be taken in tankers to Haifa to be refined as there are no reil 
neries at Tripoli yet. The Kirkuk oil-field supplies the majo 
portion of Iraq's oil. An oil-field near Khanaquin adjacent « 
Iran is also worked. 

The principal exports are oil, hides and skins, wool, barlej 
dates and horses. U.S.A. supplies about 20 p.c. of total import 
of Iran. The other sellers ar^U.K. West Germany and Japat 
Tie imports are iron and steel goods, cotton piece-goods, sugai 
tea, chemicals, silk goods and hides and leather. , 

The important trade centres are Basra, Mosul, Kirkuk 
Baghdad. Basra is situated on the western bank of the 
jdirates about 59 miles frmn the Persian Gulf. The river 
nav%able by ocean-gokg steamers to ^ra, whence 
vcss(^ ascend the Euphrates and the Tigris ' to Bi^dsd, 
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a railway line between Basra and B^hdad — a distance nf 
;53 miles. Basra is the principal port of Iraq. Its proximity 
to Iran, Arabia and the Persian Gulf makes it a trading centre 
of high importance. 

Afghanistan : It has an area of about 657,500 sq. km and 
extends 600 km from north to south and 900 km from east to 
west. At present both U.SA. and U.S.S.R. are involved in 
the development programmes of the country. The population 
is about 17 millions. Agriculture is pursued on the river valleys 
with the help of irrigation. The important agricultural products 
are cotton, wheat, barley and tobacco. Fruits are grown exten- 
sively and form an important item of commerce. Afghanistan 
contains a varied list of minerals. Both iron ores and coal are 
found in large quantities in the mountain regions of Central 
ghanistan. Pastoral industry is practised for meat and wool. 

Afghanistan is giving priority to the mineral and power 
;tors of the economy. However, as yet the government has 
It been successful in attracting foreign investment into mining. 
)pper, lead, iron and petroleum exist in good quantities, 
here are factories for the manufacture of woollen goods, 
ather, matches, cotton goods, sugar and carpets. 

The exports are wool, fruits and silk. India is Afghanistan's 
ggcst customer of fresh and dried fruits. The chief imports 
e cotton piece-goods, metals, leather and arms and ammuni- 
on. Kabul, Kandahar and Herat are the principal trade centres. 

Aralua : Arabia is divided into a number of autonomous 
nd protected States. These States are Saudi Arabia, the 
emen, Muscat, Oman, Bahrein, Kuwait and Qatr along the 
ersian Gulf. 

The greater part of Arabia is accessible to the sea. The 
egion is practically a desert, with no lake or navigable river. 

relirf is mountainous with lowlands near the sea-sides, 
igiiculture is carried on in the lowlands near the seaside. 
The famous moka coffee is grown in Yemen. Pearl fishery is 
®portant in the Persian Gulf. Desert climate, inadequate 
ransport facilities and the nomadic character oi the people have 
Warded the general trade develojanent the country. Tim 
important product is the petroleum whidi has mede 
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Arabia the second largest oil producer in the world. Petroleum, 
coffee, dates, pears and dri^ fruits are the principal ocports 
while textiles, arms and ammunition, sugar and rice are the 
imports. The principal towns are Muscat, Mecca, Medina and 
Jeddah. 

Aden, a British colony (including Perim and Kuria Muria 
islands) in south-west Arabia, 150 km from thejentrance to the 
Red Sea, is an important bunkering station onl the highway to 
the East. It has great importance as a navm and air-fora 
station. Aden produces large quantities of salt and manufac- 
tures cigarettes. It has also a large distributing trade in cotton 
goods, coffee, sugar and tobacco. The imporu are mineral 
fuels, cotton and silk fabrics, radio, motor vehicles, leaves for; 
chewing, camera, watches etc. U.K. Yemen, India, and Adenj 
Protectorate are the principal buyen. 

Ehiirein with an area of 598 sq. km and a population d 
110,000 is the main off-shore island of the Arabian peninsula. 
It is remarkably insulated from the turbulent currents of Anb 
political life and has a government best classified as benevolent 
despotism. Oil is the single most industry accounting for 75 p.c 
of the total state revenue. Safaniya, off the coast of Saudi Arabia, 
is the largest offshore oilfield in the world. 

SandB Arabia is a sovereign unitary kingdom with i| 
population 7.7 million. The greater part of the country 
desert. The Holy Places of Islam are located in the kingdo 
Wheat, barley and millets are grown in the coastal plain 
mountain valleys and oases. Yemen is noted for its coffee. 03| 
is the most important asset of Saudi Arabia, whose operatic 
are in the hands of U.S.A. interests. The principal oil-field i 
at Abquaib. The next most important producers are the 
Dar and the Dammam oil-fields. Several other oil-fields 
being developed in the south of Ain Dar. There is a big ' 
refinery at Ras Taunra, thou^ some oil is sent to Bahrei^ 
island by pipe-line for refining there.' Saudi Arabian 
reserves are among the largest in the world. In 1970, tl" 
crude oil production was 176 million meoic ttms as aga" 
19 miBion tons in 19^. The royalties from oil are the 
inqrortant sources of income to the Government. Spectaculs’ 
^e^opments in oil operation have brought Saudi Arabia 
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irominence* Lo^ distances between populated areas and the 
lifficulty of overland transport are major ojistades to the eco- 
lomic development of Saudi Arabia. Considering die fact 
hat the country is so vast, die presence of 4000 miles of modem 
}aved roads is not adequate. There is a plan to construct a 
[000 mile highway across the whole Arabian peninsula from 
Ud Sea to the Arabian Gulf. The chief exports are petroleum, 
iates and horses. .Almost all the requirements of the country 
are imported. West Europe supplies 40 p.c. of imports, followed 
|)y U.S.A. and Canada and Asia. India exports jewellery, 
otton piece-goods, spices, and tea. Some engineering goods 

t re also imported from India. Riyad is the capital and has 
bout 450,000 population. The chief ports are Jadda in the 
ivest and Dammam in the east. The other towns are Mecca, 
(kledina and Yenbo. 

Turkey with an area of about 756,855 square km and 33 
nillion people is a country between two worlds — the indus- 
;rial Europe and the underdeveloped lands of Asia. The 
^tuation of the country at the junction of Asia, Europe and 
hica has influenced greatly its political, social and economic 
levelopment. Turkey has natural frontiers on all sides and 
bounded on the west by the Aegean Sea, on the south by 
c Mediterranean Sea and Iraq and on the east by the moun- 
ins. Before the construction of the Suez Canal, Turkey 
minated caravan trafiic between Asia and Europe. It is 
rough Turkey that a possible railway route to Pakistan and 
urope may be built in future. 

Agriculture is the main occupation of the country, sup- 
)rting as it does more than 80 per cent of the people. Citrus 
olives, grapes and tobacco are cultivated on the Medi- 
rranean coastal region. Turkey is a large producer of 
bacco which is well-known for its mildness, aroma and sweet 
ste. Wheat, cotton and barley are also cultivated. 

There are about 12 million sheep which yield coarse 
•^1 for the manufacture of carpets. The hair of goats sup- 
the material for the manufacture of mohair. 

Turkey has a varied list of minerals like coal, lead, 
Pper, antiuKmy, lignite, and chromium, but none of tl|Lese 
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minerals except chromium is £ound in atnmdance. Turfc 
supplies about one^sixth o£ the world's chromium. The or. 
deposits are scattered over Asia Minor, and in the south aL 
the Mediterranean coasts. The production of petroleum i 
increasing fast From 26,000 tons in 1953, it has increased t( 
3.5 million tons in 1970. 

The country is also rich in forest resource^. There is 
a considerable amount of unharnessed water ©ower. Cottag 
industry, even today, remains more important man the factor) 
system. The principal manufactures are rugs, ca^ sts, cigarettes, 
sugar and cotton goods. The public sector is ancerned with 
cement, paper, iron and steel and woollen fabric Recently, a 
new steel plant has been set up at Eregli. 

The economy of the country is being sustained by a massive 
foreign aid programme.® The problems of Turkey is to find 
new export markets for her infant industries. Because of her 
link with Cento, Turkey has economic ties with West Germany, 
Iran and Pakistan. Both in respect of export and import, 
U.S.A. is the most important country to Turkey. The other 
countries are U.K. and Japan. The exports consist of tobacco, 
rasins, raw wool and raw cotton, and the imports are iron and 
steel goods, textiles and sugar. India exports tea, jute cloth 
and bags, coir yarn and shellac. A number of harbours arc 
being constructed in Turkey to facilitate shipping. Mersin is 
the largest Turkish harbour. 

Large cities are few in Turkey. Ankara in Inner Anatolia 
is the capital of the Republic. Ismir, Adana, Konya and Buni^ 
are other important cities. 


QumrioNs 


1. Japan has made tremendous progress in the matter of indusUial 
development. State briefly how it has been possible for her to do so. 

2. What are the principal industries oi Japan ? Where are W 
situated ? State the sources of supply of the raw materials of tnosc 
industries. 


• Its proximity to the Soviet Union is a guarantee of the ^ 
strategic interest on the Wes^n Powers. Also, its proximity to w 
Etmpe makes it a tempting market for the Eurc^peati exporters ot 
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3 Give an account of (a) the natural resources, and (b) the climatic 
editions of Japan, and show how they have affected her development. 

4. Write a short geographical essay on the population problem oi 
ipan. 

5. Describe briefly the principal fishing areas of the world and 
count for the rapid growth of modern fishing along the shores of Japan. 

(Cal. I. Com, 1956). 


6. Write a balanc^ geographical account of sericulture and silk 
idustry of Japan. Indicate the chief centres of the industry, the areas 
roducing the raw materials and the present position of the industry. 

(Cal. B. Com. 1956). 


7. ‘Japan is often described as the Britain of the East.' Justify this 
ateraent in the light of what you have read about the economic 
[taphy of these two countrie.s. (Cal. I. Cora. 1955). 


8. Evaluate the importance of sericulture in the economic life of the 
apanese people under the following heads; (a) sources of raw materials, 
h) centres ot manufactures, (c) market. (Cal. Inter. 1957). 


9. Discuss the conditions — physical and economic — underlying the 
tern of hydroelectric power development of Japan. 

(Delhi B. Com. 1964). 

10. Give a concise geo-economic account of rice culture in Japan. 

(Delhi B. Com. 1965). 


11. Examine the advantages and disadvantages of industrial deve- 
meat of Japan and give a brief review of the two most important 
nufacturing industries of the country in regard to sources of raw 
tcrials, items of manufactures and market. (Cal. B. Com. 1964). 


12. Write geographical reason why Middle East countries though 
T in petroleum have no important manufacturing industries. 

(Indian Institute of Bankers, 1967). 


13. Estimate and locate the mineral wealth of China. What are 
present difficulties for the development of mining in China ? 

(Cal. Inter. 1942 ; Delhi IJniv. B.A, Hons. 1951 ; Agra 1953). 


14. “Japan must trade to live.** Discuss. (Delhi B. Com. 1968). 


I^iscuss the position of China as a supplier of industrial raw 
• ** conquest of China likely to help Japan in its bid 

commercial supremacy in the world ? * (Cal. B.A. Hons. 1941). 


rc 


16 . 


Estimate the itiffuence of rivers in the development of agricul- 
communication in ewng, (Cai. |. Com. J9B). 
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17 . 
(«) 
w 

18 . 

in Asia. 

19 . 

20 . 


Writ« short notes on the following: 

Fisheries of Japan. 

Principal exports of Arabia. 

(Indian Institute of Bankers, 19G7) 

Examine the pattern^ of distribution and density of populatioi 

(Ddhi B. Com. 1969) 

Make a critical assessment of mineral resources of Japan. 
*'Japan must trade to live”. Explain. (I. \I. Bankers, 1971) 
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PART THREE 


CHAPTER XVI 
REPUBLIC OF INDIA 
1. Introduction 

n respect of size, the Republic of India is the seventh 
tic state in the world, being preceded by the U.S.S.R., 
i, Canada, Brazil, the U.S.A. and Australia. India 
ires 3,219 km. from north to south and 2,977 km. from 
to west and presents the form of a somewhat irregular 
ateral triangle. She has 3,276,141 square km. of area with 
million population including Kashmir. Administra- 
the country consists of 20 States which are federating 
and 8 territories which are centrally administered. The 
5 are Maharashtra,^Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, 

" Pradesh, Andhra Pradeslf, Assam, Mysore, Bihar, Orissa, 

1 Nadu, Punjab, Haryana, West Bgengal, Kerala, Jammu 
Kashmir, Nagaland, Himachal Pradesh ; Manipur and 
lalaya. The Union territories are Delhi; the Andaman 
Nicobar Islands ; the Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi ' 
ds; Dadra and Nagar Haveli ; Goa, Daman and Diu ; 
licherry; Tripura and Chandigarh.^ 

India occupies a highly favourable situation for the pur- 
of international commerce. She stands almost at the 
of the Eastern Hemisphere and at the head of the 
an Ocean, She commands all the sea routes for prade 
efcn the old and the new worlds — towards Africa and Europe 
west, Australia in the south — ^Thailand, China, Japan 
America in the east* Her land frontier is 13,168 km. long and 


Aninachal Pradesh and Mizoram in Assam have not yet acquired the 
w States, and tUl then the two will continue to be centrally admin^- 
Union terdiories. It may be mentioned here that the determine* 
actors in the omiCkm ol a State in India are the cultural homogeneity, 
of economic dievelopment, administrative convenience and the 
the pednt di view of unity and security of India. i 
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touches Pakistan^ Banglade^, China, Burma, A^anistati a 
Nepal. While there are sea frontiers in the east, west and south, t 
mountains on the north act as a natural frontier. Both t 
frontiers are important for defence and yet not hinder i 
development of commerce. Also, her location between i 
densely populated areas of Burma, Malaysia, Indonesia a 
Thailand on the east and the industrially developing Mid 
East can make her one of the greatest commercial nations of i 
future. 


India has a coast-line of 5,689 km. The dpast-Iine of Indi 
in spite of its great length, is broken by only al small number ( 
inlets and possesses a few islands round it. iThe continenii 
shelf of the country is shallow and the shores are usually | 
and sandy. Because of these physical characteristics India p« 
sesses only a few major ports and harbours in proportion toh 
coast-line. The Gulf of Cutch, the Gulf of Cambay, the bad 
waters of Cochin and Malabar, the Palk Strait and the Gulf( 
Mannar, and the indentations at the mouths of the Ganga ai 
the inlets and straits of India. ThoselMre all shallow withti 
exception of the backwaters of Cochin and Malabar and pern 
navigation when they are made deep by dredging operations. 


The east coast of India runs from the mouth of Kalindii 
Khulna on the border of Bangladesh along the Sundarbai 
in a westerly direction, to the Hugli river. From the Hugl 
* the coast proceeds south-west to the Kistna Delta, from whei 
it continues south to Cape Comorin which is the 80 uthmin« 
point India. The west coast runs from Cape Comorin, 'll 
coast runs north to the Gulf of Cambay, where the Kathiawi 
Peninsula juts out west from the mainland. 


The vast coast-line of India along with a continental sh* 
more than 15,000 square Jkm. and a large number of gulfo^ 
bays indicates the great possibilities of marine resources iii « 


form of sea-weeds, fish and minerals. Sea-weeds about wiw 
no proper survey has been made so far can be a good source 
food. Thaws can also provide raw materials for many 
cal industries. Tlie Ipdian Ocean also contains several 
resouim like salt, so^um, potassium, magnesium, 
fiHorine. Except for salt, the othdr miners are not expw 
to a large extent because ot cost and cmnplicatiohi m < 
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1. The Natittal Divisions of India 

1. The Himalayan system. 

II. The'*indo>Gangetic plain. 

III. Peninsular India. 

The Himalayan system of the north. The Himalaya 
for about 3,000 km. from the eastern extremity of Assam 
e western limits of Kashmir with a breadth varying from 

0 350 km. and contains some of the highest pe^ in the 
1. The Himalaya, a series of parallel ranges intersected by 

and extensive plateaus, rises abruptly frmn the plains in 
ast and gradually in the west. The average height of the 
day a is over 17,000 ft., and about forty peaks are known 
ceed 24,000 ft. 

The Himalayan chain acts as a natural protective wall for 
and even though in the modem age it cannot be consi- 
as a very safe barrier, yet it does prevent sudden invasion 
s the north. The Himalaya provides rain-water for the 
is by arresting the moisture-bearing clouds of the south- 
monsoon. And in winter it prevents the piercing cold 
$ of Central Asia from coming into India. It gives birth 
ighty rivers like the Indus, the Gai^ and the Brahmaputra 
j with their tributaries. The Himalayas are very rich in 
al and forest resources- There are extensive tea planta- 

1 in the Outer Himalaya from Assam to Punjab. Physical 
ulties do not permit cultivation except in the ‘Lesser 
alaya where rice, chillies, ginger, tea, wheat and fruits are 
d. 

The heat in the plains during the summer induces many 
>le to move up to hill stations of the Himalaya like 
eeling, Nainital, Ranikhet, Mussoorie, Simla and others.* 
scenery and mighty peaks the Great Himalaya atlso 
ict tourists and climbers from different parts of the world, 
such movemtenbs of people have encouraged the develofratcnt 


The movem^ to hiU-ttations during summer months is a new 
stnong the rich and the middle dass peoftie in dries. Move 
mythtng else, it has come as an important source of itx^mie to 
•in» . emplmrment in hotels and other oiganUaridns* . 

'ng to the needs of the visftors. 



of hotel mdmtry in many hill stations. With better means of 
communication by road and rail, the hill stations arc likely to 
attract more people from the plains. The sifpenically magni^ 
ficent Himalaya with its peaks higher than the highest of the 
world, Ski sloj>es, hunting grounds, picturesque and hospitable 
hill people, and ancient temples and monasteries can make 
India a power in World Tourism. 

II. The Indo^Gmgetic plain. The plain occupies the 
greater part of northern India and covers more than 2,500 km. 
from east to west with a width of 350 km. This plain is formed 
by the basins of the Ganga, the tributaries of Indus and the 
Bralimaputra and has been the cradle of Indo-Arya|p civiliza* 
tion from the earliest times. The geographical advantages 
are (a) fertile soil, (b) favourable clmiate, (c) flat surface 
rendering possible the construction of roads and railways, id) 
rivers for irrigation and navigation and (e) mineral products 
etc. In the Gangetic plain, rainfall is heavy and agricuUure 
is the chief occupation of the people. It contains more than 40 
per cent of the total population of India. The Western plains 
beyond the Ganga is more or less dry. Mention may be made 
of the Thar Desert which covers an area of 180,000 sq. km. 
in Rajasthan with six million population. This desert is 
actually the north-western portion of Rajasthan and was the 
cradle of the Indus Valley civilization. Strong winds sweep 
the ^desert, take away soil or deposit sands over it. Conse* 
quently, the desert is marching towards the east. Agriculture 
is practi^d with the help of irrigation. 

III. Peninsular India is a tableland and lies within the 
tropics. It is bounded on three sides by mountains — on the 
north by the Vindhya and the Satpura ranges including the 
Malwa and the Aravalli plateaux, on the west by the Western 
Ghats and on the east by the Eastern Ghats. Two coastal strips 
df flat land exist on the outer side of both the Western and 
Eastern Ghats — the western coastal strip is known as the 
Konkan in the north and Malabar in the south ; . the eastern 
coastal strip is known as the Coromondal Coast: 

The Western Ghats run along the Malabar coast of India 
continuously for a distance of about 1,500 km. down to Cape 
<kmicorin. The plain between the Ghats and the sea is 50 to 
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60 km. wide. The Ghats look like an immense waH ladi^ 
the ocean. The mean height is about S,500 feet, the hlg^xost 
point being 8,700 feet (Dodabetta). 

The Eastern Ghats stretch from the Mahanadi river vaUey- 
for about 750 km. south-eastwards to the nucleus of the Nilgiris. 
The mean height of the Eastern Ghats is scarcely more thsm 
1,500 feet. The Eastern Ghats are much less elevated and do 
not 'form a continuous chain like the Western Ghats. The 
Eastern Ghats are at a much greater distance from the coast, 
the intervening lowlands averaging from 80 to 120 km. 

As the general slope of the lableland is from west to east, 
most of the rivers flow into the Bay of Bengal. The Mahanadi, 
iCrishna, Pennar, Cauvery and Vaigi flow into the Bay td 
Bengal. The only rivers which flow into the Arabiah Sea are 
the Tapti and the Narmada. The Peninsular rivers are all rain- 
fed, and they turn into mere puddles during the dry season. 
There are a number of coastal streams which are short in length 
and have limited catchment areas. The principal agricultural 
crops of the Deccan are cotton, tea, coffee, and spices. Cin- 
chona, cocoanut and forest products are also available. 

In the Deccan, there are five natural divisions: (i) The 
narrow west-coast region from Tapti to Cape Comorin receives 
the full force of the current of the monsoon from the Arabian 
Sea and, therefore, rainfall is over IQjP". The soil is very fertile 
and the crops are rice, spices and fruits, (it) The Black Soil 
r^on consists of deep basaltic soil, which is highly retentive^ 
of moisture and, therefore, does not stand in need of irrigation. 
It is extremely fertile and owing to the lime it contains, the 
region is suitable for cotton growing- Millets, oilseeds and 
wheat are also cultivated. (Hi) North-eastern Deccan has poor 
soil, but the rainfall is over 30". Tank irrigation has developed 
most. Rice is the principal crop, (iv) Southern Deccan is a 
rain-shadow area, and is frequently visited by famine. The sofl 
is very poor and. cultivation is possible only by means of irr%:|- 
tion. The density of population is, therefore, not high, (u) 
The Eastern coastal plain is a low, alluvial land. The northern 
portion has summer rain and the southern region has wintm 
rain. The coast-line is broken by the deltas the rivers and 
numy lagoonk The average rainfall is betweien 4(r an4 50^. 
lU^ is the principal drop. Milieu and indigo m also 
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Z The Climatic Charaaeristics 

India is so vast in size and so varied in topographical 
Ce^txires that a unifom climate does not prevail all over the 
country. There are tremendous differences between r^ons in 
mpect of temperatuxe and rainfall^ For the purpose of clima- 
tological studies, India can be divided into two parts — Penin- 
sular India and Northern India. Peninsular India has jthe 
dharacteristics of a tropical climate. The temperature is 
uniformly high and its seasonal variation relative!^ low. 

Northern India lies beyond the Tropic of Canc^. In this 
region climatic conditions show no general simila^ty. The 
western side is very hot in summer and very cold in winter. 
Air is generally devoid of moisture. But on the eas\ern side 
winter is xpUd and summer is hot with plenty of moisture in 
the air. The western side includes Punjab and Rajasthan. 
The eastern side embraces West Bengal, Assam, Bihar and 
the U.P. 

These climatic conditions are disturbed by the monsoon 
winds. The word **Monsoon'' comes from the Arabic word 
*'Mausim'' (meaning season) and in India monsoon means the 
rainy season. There are two Monsoon currents — the South- 
West Monsoon and the North-East Monsoon. The South-West 
Monsoon blowing in-shore, carries with it particles of water and 
gives rain from June to September. The South-West Monsoon 
contributes nearly 75 per cent of the total rainfall in India 
smd reaches the country in two currents— the Arabian Sea 
current and the Bay of Bengal current. In the pre-monsoon 
period of March to May, India gets about 10 p.c. of the total 
Rainfall. 

The Bay of Bengal Moonsoon current^ after being obstruct- 
ed by the Arakan mountains and the Shillong plateau on the 
east, and the Himalayas on the north, proceeds westward npto 
the Gangetic plain and causes copious rainfall in Assam. West 
Bengal, Bihar and U.P. The Arabian Sea Monsoon, after sur- 


^ Another dcmiiiant feature in Indian dimate is the violence of rains 
nd the victoce of heat and winds, and the violence of iuduations 
^wten wet years and dry years* 
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mounting the Ghats and giving rains to the Deccan and 
Madhya Pradesh, meets the Bay of Bengal current in West 
Bengal and Assam. This combined monsoon is responsible for 
heavy rainfall in Bengal and Assam. 

The South-West monsoon begins to retreat from Northern 
India in the early part of October, and the retreat becomes com* 
plete by mid-December. "This retreat is associated with dry 
weather in Northern India but with more or less general rain 
on the coastal districts of Tamil Nadu and over the eastern half 
or the Peninsula.” About IS per cent of our total rainfall is 
during the post-monsoon period of October and November. 

The North-East wind begins in December and lasts till 
February. During this period dry winds from the belt of high 
pressure in Central Asia (from the West Mediterranean to 
Central Asia, and North-East China) pass eastward to Iran and 
Northern India and cause light rain in Northern India, parti- 
cularly in the Punjab plains. This rainfall, though scanty, is 
very important for the kharif crops. Another current of cold 
winds after crossing the Eastern Himalayas moves towards the 
Tamil Nadu coast and Ceylon, and gives rain to these areas 
during November and December. 

The average annual rainfall in India is 42 inches and the 
variations from the normal rainfall are surprisingly great. The 
overall departures from the normal are as great as +12" and 
— 11". These variations affect the growth and yield of crops 
adversely. Again, the distribution of rainfall in India depends 
largely on the physical features- "If the hills and -mountains 
ot India were effaced, the country would receive much less rain- 
fall and would not be able to support its present population.” 

The economic importance of rainfall in India is of the 
highest order, inasmuch as rainfall is an imperative necessity 
for agriculture. The prosperity tff most Indian districts depends 
to a large extent on the success or failure of the monsoon, and 
a slight variation in the direction of the wet winds may Cause 
a usually well-watered district to become a desert. 

One of the chief characteristics of rainfall is its unequal 
distribution over the country. About 33 px. of the total area 
of fodia always obtain more than 50" rain a year, and ohly 
seven pa; cent ci the area never get more than 50" rain. It is 
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not the averajge rainfall of any re^on, but the deviation potn 
the normal average, together with its timely distribution, that 
may muse disaster, A deficiency in the expected rainfall causes 
famine, and too much rain spoils the crop, while the early or 
late arrival the monsoon may spoil the harvest. 

About 209 million acres comprising Andamw and Nicobar , 
Islands, West Bengal coastal region, and Assam get more than 
60" rain a year. In these areas, agriculture is dependent en^ 
tirely on the rain. U. P., west Madhya Pradesh, coasial Andhra 
and Tamil Nadu receive between 30" and 50" rain a year. 
Below 30" rains are received by the Punjab, Kashliir, Raja- 
sthan, North-South Mysore and Gujarat covering an area of 162 
million acres. \ 

The most useful classification of areas, according 'to rain- 
fall, is made into two great dones, — ‘certain' and 'uncertain'. 
The zones of certain rainfall include West Bengal, Assam, the 
West Malabar Coast, the Western slopes of the Ghats and the 
Upper valley of the Narmada. 

The zones of uncertain rainfall include the U.P., Western 
and Northern Rajasthan, the Central Rajasthan plateau ^border- 
ing on the U.P., a lai^ge part of the Gujarat State, the whole of 
Tamil Nadu (except the actual slopes of the Eastern Ghats), 
South and West Andhra Pradesh and Mysore and some districts 
in Bihar and Orissa. 

The existence of these extensive zones of uncertain rainfall 
has been the cause of India’s famines. The so-called famine 
regions of India are not necessarily the regions of low rainfall 
—rather they get moderate rainfall with little or no provision 
for irrigation works. 

Though the climate of India is enervating, — the mental and 
physical energy of her people has not been affected adversely. 
Few nations had such a glorious past in arts and literature and 
science and technology. India even” today enjoys world-wide 
reputation in the matter of superiority of designs in handicrafts. 
Her people do not consider climate to be a deterrent factor. 

3. Soil and Soil Regions 

Eight soil regions are generaUy recognised in India Mme 
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ol which are quite inclusive of a rather wide variety <A soil 
conditions while others have quite uniform and consistent soil 
characteristics throi^hout. 

Agriculturally the most- important. soils are the alluvial on& 
which occupy extensive tracts of land and include the ^eata 
parts of Gujarat, Rajasthan, Punjab, Haryana, the Uttar Pradesh 
about half of West Bengal, the Godavari, Kistna and Tanjorc 
districts in the south and Assam. The eastern and western 
coastal lands of the Deccan are lowlands of alluvial formations 

The alluvial soils are rich in chemical properties and an 
capable of yielding a large variety of mbi and kharif crops. Th< 
alluvial soils are deficient in phosphoric acid, nitrogen anc 
humus ; lime and potash are sufficient. In characteristics, thess 
soils belong to the brown steppe soil group which is found ir 
Russia, North America, Australia, Africa and South America— 
usually at the fringe of desert soils. 

The alluvial soils of the Upper Ganga valleys are dry 
porous and in some places sandy, yielding crops that do no: 
need the retention of much moisture about their roots. At pre 
sent in these areas cultivation has much developed with th< 
help of irrigation. The absence of hills makes it easy and com 
paratively' cheap to make canals and distribute the water ovei 
the length and breadth of the Ganga valley. The alluvial tract 
of Bengal are more compact, less coarse and more moist that 
elsewhere and yield rice, jute, sugar-cane, tobacco, etc., rathei 
plentifully. The alluvial soils of the Deccan coastal strips an 
non-porous, clayey and of a dark colour. 

The black soils comprise the greater part of Maharashtra 
Gujarat, the western part of the Madhya Pradesh, south o 
U.P., south-east of Bihar, north-west of Orissa, and the westen 
part of Andhra Pradesh. The soils of this region *vary « 
different parts in character and productiveness. The soils an 
poor, thin and porous on the slopes and the uplands of th« 
Deccan hills where miUets and pulses are main crops. Ii 
the lowlands, the soils are deeper and darker-coloured, suitabli 
for wheat, millets and cotton. The most important soil m th; 
Deccan trap area is the regur or black cotton soil, found mainl' 
in the valleys cff the Tapti. the Godavari, the Narmada and 
Krishna and parts of Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat. ^*ThU soi 
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b the product of the deciHupo^tion of lavas. It is of a dai^ 
colour and is exceedingly compact and tenacious. It is hig^y 
retMitive of moisture and rich in chemical {voperties.” Cotton, 
jowar, wheat, linseed and gram are -cultivated in these areas. 

Red soils comprise the whole of Tamil Nadu, Mysore and 
South-east Maharashtra and extend through the east of Andhra 
Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh to Orissa and Chotanagpur. It 
is also found in the Santhal Parganas and the Birbluim district 
West Bengal, the Mirzapur, Jhansi and Hamirpiur districts 
of Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and eastern Raj4tthan. The 
consistency, depth and fertility of the soil vary |videly in 
different areas. The poor, sandy and light-colovned sfails of the 
arid uplands yield only bajra, while the rich, deep, oright-fed 
fertile loam of the plains produces a wide range of excellent 
crops. Although the red soil tracts are drained by the Maha- 
nadi, Godavari, Krishna, and Cauvery, the use of water by means 
of canals for irrigation is absent because of the uneven surface 
except at the deltas. The construction of wells is also difficult 
because of the rocky nature of the surface. The red soil areas 
are, however, admirably suited for storage of rain-water in tanks. 
In Tamil Nadu, Mysore and Western Andhra Pradesh, cultiva- 
tion is carried on with the help of tank irrigation. 

The laterite soil is found in Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 
Arunachal, 'Meghalaya, Nagaland. West Bengal, Orissa and 
along the Western and Eastern Ghats. The soils are formed 
by the weathering of laterite rocks. “The distinguishing pecu- 
liarity of these soils is their acidity, and the main agricultural 
problem is the correction or amelioration of this acidity”. Since 
the tea plant requires acidity, tea-plantation is common in these 
iueas. The laterite soil differs widely from one region to 
another.. Generally speaking, they are poor on the higher 
levels and cannot retain moisture. In the plains, however, they 
consist of heavy loams and days and- can easily retain moisture. 

Mountain and hill soils are suitable for the growth of for- 
ests in the hilly parts of the north and spedally in Darjeeling, 
Almora and Garhwal districts. Terai soils are covered by tall 
iprasses and shrubs of no agricultural value. These are found 
in a narrow strip in. the Uttar Pradesh and Bihar between plains 
and iulls including Nainital, Pilibhit, Kheri, Gonda, Basti and 
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Gorakhpur. The eastern strip Kerala has also this soilt Arid 
and deseft soils sore found in Rajasthiui and mostly cmttaia 
sands, ctf toi with hig^ soluble salt contents. These soils .have 
vtaj low oiiganic matter. Certain parts of Kerala and Bihax 
contain peaty and 'c^her organic matters. Sub-montane soil is 
confined to the whole of Simla, most of Kangra and part of 
Gurdaspur in Punjab. 

Problem of Soil Erosion 

For the success of agriculture in India, it is necessary to 
maintain a high fertility level of the top soil. As the top soils 
are usually six to twelve inches in depth, care must be taken- in 
the proper use of land. Waterlogging and the consequott 
salinity and alkalinity which have become quite common in 
many irrigated areas, have brought great soil deterioration. 
There can be no increase in agricultural production unless 
efforts are taken to retain and use soil judiciously. In other 
words, soil conservation is essential to continued agricultural 
prosperity. 

Unfortunately, however, in India today many soils have 
become so depleted in fertility or so eroded that they are no 
longer suited to agriculture. Soil erosion occurs in Bundel- 
khand, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, parts of Maharashtra, Tamil 
Nadu and Punjab (composite). In the areas of Maharashtra- 
Deccan alone about one-third of the land has become unfit for 
agriculture on account of soil erosion. In Orissa 4,200 sq. km. 
of area have been affected by erosion. In Punjab and Haryana, 
too, large areas of fertile land have been rendered useless by soil 
erosion. In fact, soil erosion is an age-old problem. 

The progressive deterioration of soil in India is one of the 
main causes of India’s low productivity in agriculture. “It 
has been estimated that about 100 million hectares of land, that 
is, almost a fourth of the country’s land surface is suffering fr<nn 
soil erosion.” 

'The agencies of erosion are winds, water and waves, of 
which, in India, the water erosion is most pronounced. There 
are three kinds of water erosion — sheet, rill and gully, SltMt 
of surface erosion takes pla(% in the form of uniform ronoval 
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of soil from the surface of sloping lands by rain-water. Xu the 
hills-tracts of Assam, North Bihar and the Kumaun region (d 
Uttar Pradesh, such loss of soil is steadily going on. Sheet 
erosion develops so slowly that its injurious effect is not noticed 
before serious damage is done. The falling drops of rain lift 
the soil in the air and splash it back and forth. A grassland 
cover can save the soil. Rain drop erosion may also be reduced 
by leaving the soil surface rough with some clods as compared 
with a smooth and finely pulverised surface. 

Rill erosion is common in Bihar, Uttar Pradesl^ and parts 
of Madhya Pradesh where rains cause formation ofUiny chan- 
nels on bare soil. Where such rills are enlarged, theyvre known 
as gullies. Such gullies not only take away the surial^e soil but 
also sub-surface and sub-soil. Thus gullied lands ard, partially 
or completely abandoned by farmers although intergully areas 
are used for pasture. 

In Rajasthan and the districts of Gurgaon, Hissar and 
Kamal in Haryana, top soil is removed by the action of winds. 
From April to July, wind carries sands from western Rajasthan 
and covers not only the surface soil but also injures the plaints 
with its abrasive action. Wind erosion is a quick process and 
ran take lands out of cultivation in a short period of time. 

There is hardly any major agricultural region in India 
which has not been affected by soil erosion in one form or 
another either through rain or winds. The top layer which is 
the most productive part of the soil is thus scattered through 
erosion Over a vast area or blows to the seas. The problem 
is to take measures for protecting soil from being washed away 
by water or blown away by wind. 

Soils vary in their resistance to erosion. A coarse soil can 
resist erosion because it can absorb the rains rapidly. Erosion 
is also influenced by the slope of land. The slope determines 
the rate of flow of water over a surface. The speed of watct 
in its turn determines its power of eroding. "The important 
task <ff soil conservation is therefore to retard the flow (ff wata 
on slopes and dispose of surplus water through canals." On 
sloping crop land, contour farming can help conservation of 
soil and water- This means that when ploughing, planting. 
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culcivatiQg and harvesting are done at -right angles to the 
natiual dimrion of the slope of the land, the flow of water is 
interrupted, and the pentration of water into the soil is faci> 
Utated. Thus, the manner in which the ploughing is done 
determines the rate at which rainfall will be taken up by soil. 

The Government of India has set up the Central Soil Con- 
servation Board to organise, co-ordinate and initiate research on 
soil conservation as well, as to assist States in technical and 
financial matters of soil problems. Already in many parts of 
Northern India, soils which were poor to start with, have been 
made fertile and brought into production. 


4. The Population Characteristics 

The most decisive production force of a country is its dis- 
tribution of population. The extent of utilization of natural 
tesources is greatly determined by the character and abilities of 
population. Human beings can become economic resources 
when they use their physical and mental powers for the ser- 
vices of their countries. Like natural resources, the human 
powers can be wasted, depleted and reduced in productivity. 

The people of India are highly intelligmt, enterprising and 
peace-loving. Their civilization dates back, to some 5,000 years 
before the Christian era. In art, literature, science, architec- 
ture and industry, the people achieved* fame at a time whmt 
the rest of the world was tdmost dark. The Indians have shown 
to the world that peoples of different races, langurs and 
religions can get socially adjusted and live with mutual toler- 
ance and respect. In fact, India can claim a pronounced 
superiority over many countries in r^ard to the maintenance 
cff democratic ideals because of her way of life as reflected in her 
love for peace and unity, in absence of racial prejudices, mid in 
adjustment of different social groups and cultures. India is the 
world’s greatest danocratic country where transformation pf 
the State economy into a dynamic one has taken place in a few 
years’ time. 

The estimated populaticm in 1971 census was 547 miUknu, 
giving a density oi 156 parsons per sq. km. as s^ainst the toft} 
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population of 434 millions in 1961 with 138 persons per square 
km. 


Population by States: Mid*year Estimates 
(In million persons) 


States 

1951 

1961 

1971 

Andhra Pradesh 

31.3 

36.2 

43 . 

Assam 

8.9 

12.0 / 

15 

Bihar 

39.0 

.46.8 , 

56 

Gujarat 

16.4 

20.8 \ 

27 

Haryana 

... 

7,7 \ 

10 

Kashmir 

3.3 

3.6 \ 

5 

Kerala 

13.6 

17.0 

21 

Madhya Pradesh 

26.2 

32.6 

41.0 

Maharashtra 

32.2 

39.9 

50 

Mysore 

19.5 

23.8 

29 

Orissa ' 

14.7 

17.7 

CM 

CM 

Punjab 

16.2 

11.2 

13 

Rajasthaii 

16.1 

20.3 

26 

Tamil Nadu 

30.2 

33.9 

11 

U. P. 

63.5 

74.3 

88 

West Bengal 

26.5 

35.2 

44 

Other areas 

5.8 

8.0 

48 

All-India 

... 363.4 

442.7 

547 


The density of population per square km. in India is 
amoi^t the hipest in the world. Although the arithmetical 
density of population in the country is about 156 per km., on 
the basis of arable land it is 400 per sq. km. For an agricub 
tural country, such a density is too high, specially when the 
^eld crops is so low compared with the Western countri^ 

An alarming feature in connedioh with the population m 
tiidta is the increaK in the rate of growth. It is estimated diat 
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Buiia’s population will be 625 tnillions in 1976. Unlew tbe 
rate is arrested or rate of economic growth is acceleratedi die 
count37 is sure to face many serious problems by way of food 
shortage, unemployment, lower standard of living, political 
unrest, etc. 

The distribution of population depends largely on the 
physical environment of a region. Climate, soil, natmral re- 
sources, topography, etc., largely determine the number of people 
a given territory can support. In India the density of popula- 
tion is thick in those places where the rainfall is not only 
heavy but certain as well. Thus Lower Gangetic plain. Upper 
Gangetic plain, Malabar-Konkan, south Tamil Nadu and the 
coastal regions of Tamil Nadu and Orissa are areas of high 
density of population. These six regions support more than 
350 million population with an average density of 600 per 
square km. These areas possess fertile soil, level land and 
rainfall sufficient for the, development of agriculture. But un- ' 
healthy regions like the Sundarbans in the lower Gangetic 
delta cannot attract people although these regions receive heavy 
rain. There are -areas in India where rainfall, though scanty, 
support a large population with the help of irrigation. The 
western parts of the U.P. have been developed by irrigation. 

The areas of low density of population are the Thar 'desert, 
the Western Himalayas, the Eastern Himalayas, North-Western 
^ hills, North-Central hills and plateaus and North-Eastern 
plateaus which cover 92 million hectares of land but support 
only about 90 million population with an average density of 
90 per square km. It is because mountains and deserts offer 
limited scope for agriculture. 

About 70 p.c. of India’s population still depend on agricul- 
ture for their livelihood. All industrialisation and urbanisation 
during the last 25 years have not been able to reduce the pressure 
on land. The situation might have beat worse however, but fen 
secondary and tertiary employments. The fast-bulging popula* 
tion will have tremendous effects on the future economic deve- 
lopment tff India. 

For many more years, India will have to pay greater atten- 
II-2 
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tion to agricultuio {enr it» develt^Moent to sustain India’s grow* 
lag p^ulatioo. About 20 million rural lamilia who depend 

directly on agricolture« 



Fic. 75. Growth of Population in 
India between 1951 and 1969. 


have little or no land and 
rely on wage earnings. 
A proper utilisation ot 
this over-abundant supply 
of agricultural labour, will 
not only Jinaease output 
per hectare, but also the 
total fooJn production. 
More than I this, the level 
of income *pf cultivators, 
which is Way barely 
one- third of the national 
average will also rise. 

The problem of increa^ 
and increasing population 
in India can be solved by 
a readjustmedt of popula- 
tion in the different areas, 
reclamation of waste 
lands, better utilization of 


economic resources, 
growth of manufactures, and expansion of foreign traded There 
are already some shifts of population from agriculturally 
congested areas to industrial areas. Every year Bihar, Orissa,* 
Uttar Pradesh and* Tamil Nadu send out a large number of 
persons to other States where they are employed in factor!^ 
plantations and mines. Assam, Maharashtra, West Bengal, and 
Madhya Pradesh receive the majority of these emigrants* A 
large number of emigrants from Bihar, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh 
and Madhya Pradesh have sailed in West Bengal. Of the 
total immigrants who have settled in West Bengal from other 
States, about 60 per cent are from Bihar and Orissa and 18 
per cent from Uttar Pradesh. These people are mostly emjployed 


♦ Side by side with these lueasures, the country has undertaken in a 

a way the family planning campaign in order to restrict the number of 
idren in family through pemuaslon and mdical help. 
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in the milb and factodes of th^ Hoogfaly basin and in the tea 
plantations of the Darjeeling dimrict 

Tea*plantation and large tracts of cultivable lands Assam 
have attracted many immigrants there and today these people 
form about one-fourth of the total population of the State* For 
tea-plantations the recruiting grounds are Bihar, Orissa, Madhya 
Pradesh and Tamil Nadu. Inter-state migration of population 
is perhaps a possible solution for many of India's population 
problems, but then, there are certain obstacles in the way. 
People have many ties to the land they now occupy, thoitgh 
after the partition of India and, with the influx of refugees, this 
factor has become less operative. Then there is the cost of 
travelling, domicile restrictions and the cost and labour incurred 
in building their new homes. Although difference in popula- 
tion pressure between adjoining States has not become a cause 
of an inter-provincial conflict, yet restrictions in respect of jobs 
for outsiders in one or two States in the interest of local people 
are tiot uncommon. 

Emigration of population outside is an important measure 
for relieving the pressure in many countries in Europe. But 
this is a measure which is dependent entirely on the attitude 
of the countries that could absorb such surplus. At present, a 
little above four million Indians are outside India, of whom 
2.7 millions are in the Commonwealth countries. Nearly 75 
per cent of the Indian emigrants live in Burma, Ceylon and 
Malaysia. The majority of them are employed in sugar and 
rubber plantations and in mining. The present population ol 
Indians in Burma is almost 7 lakhs. Indian immigration Into 
Burma is subject to regulation and restriction in regard to pur- 
diase and transfer of property by non-Burmans. The Indians 
as such have no franchise- Those Indians who have became 
Burmese citizens are, however, entitled to all privileges.^ 

* Ceylon has nearly 20 per cmt of the total Indian emigrantsi, 
forming, as they do, about one-seventh of the total popularion 
of Ceylon. They arc mostly engaged on the tea and rul^b^. 
plantatsons. The emigration Indian labour to Ceylon 
ddJined in recent yeafs because of restrictions against setter 
tnent in Ceylon. Malaysia contains 15 per cent of the Indian 
emigrants whom it engages in mines and plantations. It 
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appears that both Ceylon and Malaysia have reached ^the satura* 
tion point and cannot absorb any mixe Indian labour. 

Nor is the position of Indians better in Australia and 
South Africa. In the early stages of its economic development. 
South Africa had to invite Indian labour for work on railway 
construction and in mines. In South Africa, there are 220,000 
Indians (the great majority of whom were born in that country) 
consisting of labourers, traders and professional people. The 
present policy of the South African Governmei|t is to curtail 
civic rights of the Indian immigrants, "restrict their oppor* 
tunities of acquiring land outside well-defined aneas, and limit 
their choice of employment for the sake of savink white south 
Africa.” The Australian Government has put restrictions on 
the immigration of Asians on economic grounds. ' 

In order to obtain fresh agricultural areas, efforts are being 
made to reclaim waste land with the help of modem techniques 
of cultivation. India’s capacity to keep pace with the growth 
of population need not depend solely upon the production of 
foodgrains and commercial crops but also upon the develop- 
ments in the secondary and tertiary sectors of the economy. 
India may not be able to find adequate markets abroad for the 
very large industrial output which will be necessary to provide 
employment for, and to improve the standard of livihg of her 
massively increasing population. The country has therefore 
undertaken plans ate co-ordinate and parallel development tff 
large-scale basic industries, small-scale agro-industries and agri- 
culture. The problem is not merely to find employment for 
her population but also to produce more, so that she can absorb 
most of her own production, agricultural as well as industrial. 

Racial Background : India is the only country in the world 
which contains a great diversity of races at every stage of civi- 
lization. It is because various races came from outside from 
time to time and settled in India. 

The Negroid or Negrito race was the oldest to settle in 
, India from Africa. This has now almost disappeared on the 
Ijudian mainland, but traces have been found in the Rajmahal 
, Hills. Thie Andamanese belong to the Negrito race. Next 
.‘Npame die Proto-Australoids from Palestine. The abori^nals of 
Madhya Pradesh beltmg to this race. 
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The Austricst i bmu^ nrf the Me<!hten'aneaA ir»^, cwee 
tiuoogh Meso^tamia in pre^histciric times. They wete 
headed, comparatively fair, and 8traight>no$ed. They settletit >t> 
North India. I^ter they migrated to Burma. IndoChina,' 
Malaysia and Indonesia. They are found today in the hills and. . 
jungles Madhya Pradesh and North-Eastern India, and they 
fom about 1.3 per cent of the total population of India. The 
Kols, Santhals, Khasis, Nio>barese l^long to this race. The 
Dravidians came to India before 3,500 B.a from the Aegean 
Island and Asia Minor. These people were highly civilized and 
built many cities in Sind and the Punjab. As they migrated^ 
towards the south and the Gangetic plain, they came in touch 
with the Austrics and absorbed a large amount of their blood. 
"They with the Austrics supplied some of the fundamental 
bases of Hindu religion and civilization.” At the present day, 
the Dravidians live mostly in Peninsular India and form ^ 
per cent of the Indian people. Next came the Aryans from the 
Northern Mesopotamian regions about 2,500 b.c. via Iran. They 
had white skin, finely-cut noses and were tall. Today they 
account for 70 per cent of the population of India and occupy 
chiefly Punjab, Haryana, Kashmir, Rajasthan and Gangetic 
plain. 

The Mongoloid race came after the Aryans- “They 
appear to have spread from their primitive home in North- 
Western China about the middle of the first millenium B.C. 
into Tibet, and in the subsequent centuries they penetrated 
through the Himalaps and through Assam into the Himalayan 
regions and the plains of North and East Bengal and the hi&t 
and the plains of Assam.” These people occupy parts of 
Eastern Kashmir and Assam. 

Because of the topographical conditions, the races which 
came eariier, were not annihilated by new settlers, but every in- 
coming wave of conquerors pushed them down south and east- 
ward. The hills and forests provided shelter to a large numbet 
of primitive tribes who were left there undisturbed. This pw 
bably explains ndiy some of the existing racial types in l^dia 
retain certain primitive strains. 

'Utere .has b^ great intermixture, and pure racial 
terist^ are hardly to be foumi. The ATyo^Dravidians are a 



cKixed race <oi£ Ajcpm and Dravidiaiw. Hiey occupy Uttsur 
Pradedi, Bihar, MaliaradiUpai, Gujvat, Madhya Pradesh and 
parts d Ben^ The Mong&lo»Dravidians are a mixed race of 
Moiigtds. and Diavidiana They occupy the eastern parts of 
Bei^^ and Assam. The Scytho-Dravidiahs are a mixed race 
of Scythians and Dravidians. They are found in Gujarat and 
Western Peccan. The Marhattas are of this type. 

In spite of the different racial origins, the people of India 
me not conscious of such differences. The pwple of India 
show little interest in tracing their racial origin elsewhere. In 
fact, the people have always considered themselws as belong- 
ing to the same nation. The differences, if any, '^e related to 
social customs of a region which in a country of the size of 
India are inevitable. To a large extent, such differences are 
also noticeable in many smaller countries of the world. 


Major Language DisTRiBirnoN 


State 

Language 

1 State 

Language 

Jammu and Kashmir 

Dogri 

Mysore 

.. Kannada 

Kashmiri 

Kerala 

..Malayalam 

Punjab and Haryana 

Punjabi 

Tamil Nadu 

..Tamil 

Hindi 

Andhra Pradesh 

. Telugu 

Rajasthan 

Hindi 

Orissa 

. Oriya 

Uttar Pradesh 

Hindi 

fiihar 

. Hindi 

Madhya Pradesh 

Hindi 

West Bengal 

Bengali 

Maharashtra 

Gujarat 

Marathi 

Gujarati 

Assam 

. Bengali 
Assamese 


Languages: India is a land of many languages. Accord- 
ing to the Linguistic Survey of India, there are 179 languages 
which 116 are current among less than one per cent of ^ 
entire population of the country. When one takes into con- 
^deration the languages of the large, advanced and organised 
cpmmunities, one will find only 14 major languiges in Indla^ 


. * Languages ^edfied in Schedule Vlll of the Constitutioo are Anamese, 

Bensidi, Gujrati, Kannada, Kashmiri, Mriayalam, Marathi, Oriva, Ftfnjahi, 
Sanucrit, Tamil,, Tel^ and Urdu. 
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Tamil, Tdi^pi, Maiayalam and Kannada in the Stnidt txt 
spolien by about 120 million people while about 250 imilKo” 
people ^ak Punjabi, Hindi, Gujrati, Marathi, Bengali, 
Assamese, Oriya and Kashmiri. Hindi is the language of 1S3 
miHion people. 

The multiplicity of languages in India has not stood in the 
way of national integration so far. In fact, every one under^ 
stands the raison d’etre and the rationale of the presence of 
many languages in India. Also, Hindi, Urdu and English 
languages are common in most parts of India. Apart from the* 
fact that Hindi is one single language which is spoken by the 
largest number of people, one can travel throughout Northon 
India and a good part of the Deccan also with a little know* 
ledge of Hindi. Hindi is the national language of India. Its 
acceptance as such does not mean that the regional languages 
arc neglected. In fact, Hindi and regional languages are grow* 
ing side by side for education, business and administration. Eor 
many years, English has been a neutral language in India, and 
did liot give any special privilege to any particular group. Its 
role for intellectual progress in the past and even today, is quite 
significant. Both Hindi and Urdu are identical in points of 
grammar and syntax and can be regarded as really one speech, 
split into two, by two totally different scripts. Hindi is written 
in Devnagri script while Urdu is in Persian-Arabic script. 


5. Agriculture and Agricultural Products 

India is essentially an agricultural country where nearly 
70 per cent of the total population depends directly and another 
15 per cent indirectly for their sustenance upon land. Indian 
agriculture is of vital importance to her growing population fot 
food, to her industries for raw materials and to her foreign 
trade for earning foreign exchange. India is, today, the latest 
sugfircane producing country in the world. In the pxodttctkm 
of rice, millets, tea, groundnuts and linseed, her, position i|„ 
equally important. She holds a virtual monopoly in lac. foUowa 
the U.S.4 in cotton and Argentina in linseed, ranks with Qhinet 
and Africa as one of 'the chief millet-producing an 
with China in the production of rice and tea. 


,and 




Fig* 76. Land Utilization* 


Agriculturidi operations in India begin with the arrival oC 
he nunuoon in India. The crops raised in autumn as a result 
ft the sowings made in June ate known as the Kharif 
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nbe {liHbadpid Khaii£ ai« wheat, tice, htai^ 

tobam>; jute, castor, groundnut, and cotton. Anotbar i|gcicul< 
tural seastm commences in winter, the prodwts (rf whuh are;, 
known as the Rabi crops. The principal Rabi OHjps are wheat, 
bmrley, gram, linseed, rape seed and mustard. Crops are gene- 
rally classified in India as follows : 

J. Food crops : {a) Foodgrains, (h) sugar, (c) condimmu 

and spices, (d) fruits and vegetables, (e) other food 
crops. 

2 . Non-food crops : (a) Oilseeds, ( 6 ) fibres, (c) dyes and 

tanning materials, (d) drugs and narcotics, (e) fodder 
crops, {/) green manure crops and (g) other non-food 
crops- 

There are mainly three types of agriculture in India, 
namely, wet agriculture, irrigation agriculture and dry agri- 
culture, the variations being caused by her topography, rain- 
fall and soil. The wet agriculture is practised in areas which 
depend entirely on the rainfall with little provision of irriga- 
tion for agricultural production. Areas which have irrigation 
facilities as in the Panjab, Htuyana and the Western U,P. are 
known for irrigation farming- A number of techniques and 
measures have been taken for moisture conservation practices 
in areas where the amount of rainfall is very small but the' 
soil potentially good for agriculture. 

The following are the prominent features of dry fanning : 
(t) ploughing the land in deep soil, (it) terracing the 
and division into compartments to allow rain-water to more 
only utuler controlled conditions (tit) repeated harrowing before 
swings, which conserve soil and moisture and destroy weeps. 
Double-cropping means that a field is replanted to a second 
crop after the first has been harvested. There may be also 
Multiple-cropping when three harvests are obtained from due 
same field in the course of the year. 

Some problems of Indian agriculture. Agriculture is pra<>' 
Used throufptout the country, .but there are certain amas ' 
offa* lea opportunities for the cultivation of oops, *0110 arcM; 
tvheati the cultivation land is difficult are: (a) Eastern Ifal^, . 
rashtra and Eastern Madhya Pradesh— high lan^ are genera)Qiy> 



Motile aoil^ exceptinf th« l^wii ^ -Auae^ehl^Aii^^ 
diioute in svwni lii^jcts as well as dense jxat^ts and moun. 
tains r^icts cukivatibn to definite areas; (c) Rajakhan, sm 
arid r^on^ where cultivation Is extremely dMcult ; (d) the 
‘Himalaya where mountains prevent large-scale cultivation ; 
(e) iMadhya Pradesh and Orissa have areas where malaria is 
highly prevalent. Cultivation in these areas is carried on in 
places which c^er better conditions. 

Indian cultivators are often described as conmrvative and 
' inefiSicient. It has, however, been observed that ^ndian culti- 
vators do not hesitate to accept new ideas and new methods if 
they are intelligently explained and demonstrned. Their 
financial plight, however, makes them cautious and restricts 
their ability to undertake new practices that require even a 
modest investment. ' 

Another problem is that the agricultural pfoductivity of 
India is lower than that of many other important agricultural 
countries of the world. In terms of percentage, seventy persons 
grow agricultural produce for one hundred persons in India 
cmnpared to U.S.A.’s 9 persons for 100 persons. ^ 

This low productivity of land in India is caused by the 
(a) lack of assured and timely irrigation water, (b) the low level 
of soil fertility, and the general absence of fertilising practices, 
(c) use of indifferent seeds, and' (d) losses due to incidence of 
^seases and pests. The occurrence of droughts or floods dis- 
locates agriculture to a point which has its repercussion on 
the economy of the country. 

India’s present yield per hectare in most commodities is 
one <rf the lowest in the world. In a few areas; however, yields 
hatye beoi increased in recent years by 100 per cent. 'What is 
heeded is the proper dissemination of knowledge about im- 
proved applications on wide scale so that cultivators can 
improve their dffiiciency even with current methods. Also, it 
has been estimated that crops groira in India remove from the 
mil annually 4.2 million tons of nitrt^n, 2.1 million urns of 
pho^oric add. '7.3 million tons of potash and 4.8 million tons 
U lime. In any scheme o£ crop production, therefore, till 
effkimt um of fertilisers is great inqiortlfnee. ^ystematif 
ffforfs IJefng made to increase agricultural prpductiyky. an 
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India,* by meam of cbemkal fertiUvecs and impioved wedi. 
The wide fluctuations in the agricultural output are mainly 
due to variations in weather. The fertilisers and improved 
seeds will, without doubt, minimise the effects of such fluctua* 
lions. 

Still another serious problem is the fact that Indian agricul* 
ture is conducted extremely on a small scale. The small sise of 
agricultural holdings along with low yield per acre is forcing 
many cultivators to leave farming. The cultivated field per 
rural family is 7.5 acres compared to 491 in New Zealaiyi, 216 
in U.S.A. and S8 in Denmark. In Japan, however, it is 2 
acres per family. 

Whereas in Japan it has been possible to get very hig^ 
yields per acre, because of intensive cultivation and the increas- 
ing use of fertilisers, in India the yields per acre have remained 
very low for many years. The defects associated with small 
holdings are serious — but with improvement in Jarm techniques 
and management through fertilisers and better seeds, a holding 
should give more per acre. 

Since there is not much scope for bringing additional land 
under cultivation in India, the Fourth Plan has emphasised on 
intensive agriculture with following key elements : (t) conti- 
nued expansion of irrigation facilities and improvement in the 
utilisation of existing potential; (it) expansion in the use oi 
fertilisers, plant protertion materials and farm machinery; 
(Hi) full exploitation of high yielding varieties of seeds 
cereals and commercial crops ; and (iv) improvement in the agri- 
cultural marketing system. The Fourth Plan seeks to ensure 
in the first instance that provision of material inputs and other 
supporting SCTvices which condition and stimulate agricultural 
growth should receive top priority. In industry for example, 
the production dl fertilisers, pesticides, trartors and agricul- 
tural machinery will be the first charge on the nation's re* 
sourtxs. In power, rural electrification programmes whkh 
energise tube wells and pumps for irrigation purposes will get 
precedence. Similarly, in transportation, education and re* 
search programmes which have their impact on ag^iculttucal 
devric^ment will receive ^eater attention.” 
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Some Foimli pian taii^ts are : Food^ains 129 n^cm 
tonnea from level 90 mlUion tonnes; sugar<t^ 19.5 
a^cm tcmnes from 11 million tmmos ; cotum 8^ mfllitm b ale s 

6 million bales and oilseeds 10 million tonnes from 8 
million tonnes. 

cooperative farming societies are being established. 
The contribution of co-operative farming to rural prepress 
wai be significant in the measure in which it develops as a 
voluntary mass movement and co-operation at the/ village level, 
llie ultimate success of joint co-operative societies will depend 
OT how efficient the management is. The size of Ico-operative 
fann should be such as to make for economic ottration and 
to secure the development of the viUagc economy^i a whole. 
There is also need for alternative ways of accommishing co- 
operation in farm operations. The owners of small uniu can 
arrange for joint ownership and operation of power, and for 
use of equipment. 
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Fig. 77. India— Agricultural Production, 1970-71. 

India and her Food Supply: Food crops occupy about 
86 p« cent <rf the total acreage under crops in the Uniem, 
India is ^ of the greatest agricukund countrfes of 
toe hFr position with regaud to food ptoduction h not 
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yet satisfoctory. The food position in India duriiq; idid 

19S&-67 was viewed on a war footing becauK of two cons^' . 
tire years of drought and deceased production. 

In 1966, India imported 10 million tons of cereals of whi^ : 
wheat alone accounted for about 8 million tons. In terms cd 
foreign exchange, India spent over Rs. 500 crores in 1966-67, 
for wheat and rice. From 1967-68 onward, the food produc- 
tion showed a distinct trend towards improvement. In 1969-70, 
the total foodgrain production was 99.5 million tonnes. In 
1970-71, it exceeded 107.81 million tonnes. 


India: Total Food Prcwuction 
(in million tonnes) 



1966 

1968 

1970-71 

Rice . . 

... 30.5 

37.6 

42.4 

Wheat 

... 10.3 

16.5 

23.2 

Coarse cereals 




(t) Jowar, Bajra 




and Maize 

... 16.1 

21.5 

20.7 

/(ii) Others 

... 5.2 

5.8 

6.5 

Pulses 

... 8.9 

12.1 

11.5 

Total food 

... 72.3 

95 

107.8 


The foodgrains are normally imported from U.S.A., 
Canada, Thailand, Australia and Burma. Wheat and mihi 
are imported from U.S.A., mainly under PL 480 agreements! 
and a little on commercial basis. Australia sends wheat on 
commercial basis and Canada under International Food Aid 
Programme. Rice is imported from Burma, Brazil, Equador, 
Guyana, Thailand, Egypt and U.Sj\. India spent Rs. 518 
acres in 1967-68 and Rs. 213 crores in 1970-71 for the purchase 
of cereal and cereal preparation. 

The food position has, improved considerably after 1967,! 
because of the . timely arrival of the monsoon, and the intfo-,- 
duction of high yielding varieties for wheat and rice ,a 
large scale. High yielding rice in Tamil Nadu, Andhra 
desh and Bihar, and high yielding varieties of wheat in Uffv' 
Haxyaxii and Punjab have brot^bt about a gwen revolution 
in the country so far as food production is concerned. 
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tbt yiddii^ varieties on joww in Maharaihtra, imd 
^ baara and mai^ in most states are jjiso giving good results, 
ween revolution is not a matter of total output only but sdso 
m the methods to sustain the revolution to enable the coun- 
Uy to meet the problems from expanding population. The 
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wheat 


maize 


Fig. 78. India — ^Pinoduction of Cereals. 


Osi? <rf high yielding varieties is to be widespread; multiple 
cropping through short duration varieties is to be promoted; 
water inputs primarily through minor irrigation is to be in* 
was^ quickly: and supplies of fertilisers are to lie expanded. 
Definite mcast^ have already been taken to encourage multi, 
pie cropping in 6 million hectares. The National Seed Cor- 
^ration is helping in the supply of various . types of 
Tube weUs— bodi private and state~«re being 
and pump sets installed. 

. ^ the adt^on of measures, the avdtlabttity 

of ^tUisers and die use mxMe dMent and better farm. 
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ontchinery and equipment have aeated conditions ftH* fMioers’ 
prosperity. So4 is no loi^ regarded as a soinxe oi nutritloa 
for plants but a medium for the use ctf fertilisers. The farm^ 
realise that hi^h yielding varieties of seeds require propet 
treatment of the land and also plant protection materials all 
of which means a mechanical break-through in agriculture. 

Other Measutes : Reclamation schemes are in progress 
in many States. The Uttar Pradesh Government has carried 
out some of the biggest reclamation schemes in Asia, except 
Russia. In Ganga Khadir, in the Meerut District, a jungle- 
covered tract of neatly 15,000 hectares, has been clear^ and 
sown. In the marshy areas of Terai nearly 16,000 hectares 
of useless land have been brought under the plough. In 
Madhya Pradesh the reclamation of land infested with the 
dreaded kans in one of its many outstanding performances. 
The reclamation operations were started in 1948. Kans, with 
its roots going down to a depth of fourteen inches, was consi. 
dered to be an ineradicable difficulty and the villagers had 
mi^vings about the success of reclamation operations. Slowly 
as the work proceeded their apathy was transformed into active 
co-operation and enthusiasm. The crops produced in the re- 
claimed land are found to be definitely superior to those in 
other areas. 

Rice-growing areas in India are coincident with endemic 
malarial tracts. There are several tracts in India which are 
very fertile but have remained mostly uncultivated because 
of the hyper-endemic malarial conditions. Such tracts are (a) a 
horizontal strip of sub-Himalayan tract — terai, (b) a vertical 
atrip along the Western Ghats and (r) a strip along the Eastern 
Ohats enlai^ng into a wide belt at the top mei^g into Tamil 
Nadu, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and Andhra. In all these areas, 
rice cultivation may be very profitable as the rainfall is between 
5fi''-100" per year. 

The whole of the country in the south between the Ghats 
and the sea-coast from Goa to Cannanore can aim 'be deve- 
loped to yield food Crops. This rqpon is known as Malnad, 
The chief characteristics of the region are the following: (d) 
the rainfall is invariably over 60 indies; (b) the area Ciw 
of evergreen forests; (c) the density oi pt^ation is bllsav iig 

A 
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200 to S0(^ per square jtmle* The chfdE props are 
paddy^ betel nut, cardamom, peppar and coffee. In spite of 
the great geographical advantages of the Malnad area, it is at 
pjpesent in a backward position, because of excessive rainfall, 
unhealthy climate, prevalence of malaria, inadequacy of coin<^ 
munication and scarcity of labour. If these problems are 
solved. Malnad will contribute substantially towards the pro- 
duction of foodgrains in the country. The use ol tractors will 
enable the now ineccesSiljle lands to be brought under cultiva- 
vation. \ 

There has been considerable increase in the ^nsumption 
of chemical fertilisers in India. From 653,000 \ tonnes of 
chemical fertilisers which the farmers used in 1964-65, the 
volume increased to 2 million tonnes in 1970-71. Notwith- 
standing substantial increase in domestic production of chemi- 
cal fertilisers, the rate of increase has been rather uneven as 
between different parts of the country. The Northern region 
has the highest rate of growth, while it is slow in the Western 
Zone. “Slow progress in the Western Zone can be ^explained 
in terms of poor irrigation facilities, while the lag in the 
eastern and Southern Zones must be partly explained by the 
preponderance of small holdings”. 

Not only there is to be more use of chemical fertilisers in 
India, but also its availability and distribution. The Fertiliser 
Corporation of India with its five units at Sindri (Bihar), Nangal 
(Punjab), Gorakhpur (U.P.), Trombay (Maharashtra) and 
Namrup (Assam) has, at present, production capacity of 400,000 
tonnes of nitrogen and 36,000 tonnes of P 205. The produo 
tipn is still short of present demand, and there is a steep 
increase in the import of fertilisers. The FCI has programmes 
for expansion of existing units as well as for starting new ones 
at SDurgapur (West Bengal), Barauni (Bihar), Ramagundam 
(Andhra Pradesh), Talcber (Orissa), and Korba (Madhya 
desh). The units of the FCI and those in the private sector 
cai^ through their production make the greoi revoludkm 
effective and solve the problems of food and agricultural rkw 
;inaterial$. 

. question of encouraging the use oi subsidiary foods 
tapioca and sweet potatoes* and also ch^gii^ 
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food habits so as to be less dependent on traditional items h^ 
not been taken up seriously. Some time ago, the Govertiment 
of India set up a S%(>bsidiaty Food Production Committed, 
which recommended increased production of sweet potatoes# 
tapioca, and the utilization of groundnut cakes. The use of 
non-cereal food can reduce the demand for cereals and also re- 
lease land for the production of other foods. 

Rice : It is at present the most important crop in India, 
covering as it does nearly 30 per cent of India’s sown area. 
India is the second largest rice-producing country in the world. 

Rice thrives best in high temperature and abundant mdls- 
ture and the crop is generally grown in fields susceptible of 
being flooded at certain stages of its growth. Hence the largest 
areas under rice are found in river deltas, in low-lying coastal 
districts and in the tracts subject to floods during the monsoon. 

There are three rice crops in the year, known as the Aus 
(autumn), Aman (winter) and Boro (summer) according to the 
season in which they are harvested. The winter crop, most im- 
portant of all, is sown between June and August, and harvested 
between November and January. The autumn crop is sown in 
March-July and harvested in September-October. The summer 
crop is sown between November and January and harvested in 
March-May, Rice can also be grown in hill-tracts if the supply 
of 'Water is abundant, and the summer, warm. “For the putr 
poses of cultivation, the hill-sides are cut into terraces whidi arc 
levelled off and embanked by means of bunds in order to retain 
the moisture obtained from nearby streams or from rainfall,” 

In Madhya Pradesh only one rice aop is cultivated. This is 
sown in May-June and harvested in September-November. 

Rice is sown in India in three ways— -by broadcaste, by drill 
and by transplantation from a seed-bed. The first method is; 
practised where labour is scarce and the soil infertile. Th^; y ^ 
second method is mostly confined to Peninsular India. The 
third method is common but it requires a plentiful supply of 
labour^ because the seed-beds are to be highly manured before , 
the Wds are sown. After four or five weeks, the seedlings are . 
uprtK^ed^ tidl into bundles and carried to the field where they 
m 9pm phnlcd by hand. The transplanting of the youiig 
plants hxm se^-beds Imields,. cutting the rice with sickle and 

■; U4 
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the husking of the grain— all involve much manual labour. 

The monsoon gieatly influences rice production in India, 
Its failure has much adverse effect on the output, because water 
is the principal factor in its cultivation. Rice covers about 37 
million hectares of land out of 121 million hectares under food- 
grains. 



Ihe principal rice-growing areas of India arc in order of im- 
portance, West Bengal, Andhra, Madhya Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, 
and Orissa. These areas account for about 80 p.c. of the total rice 
acreage in India. The other areas arc Bihar, U.P., Maharashtra, 
Kerala, Mvsorc, Rajasthan, Punjab and Haryana* In 1970-71, 
the production of rice was 42A million tons as against 30 million 
tons in 1965-66. 

The yield per acre of rice is influenced by a number ot 
factors, such as rainfall, irrigation and soil, which are liable to 
vary from place to place. It also varies according to season. 
Summer rice generally gives the largdMtyield and autumn, the 
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smallest. West Bengal has the highest yield 'per hectare with 
4850 lbs and the lowest in Madhya Pradesh with 2100 lbs. The 
average yield per hectare in India is 2,751 lbs. 


Rice Production (In thousand tonnes) 



1965-66 

1967-68 

1970-71 

Andhra Pradesh 

3,961 

4,79.3 

4.650 

Assam 

1,847 

1,998 

2,016 

Bihar 

4,262 

4,728 

4,539 

Madhya Pradesli 

1,700 

.3.301 

3,647 

Oiissa 

3,285 

3,628 

4',38S 

1 aniil Nadu 

3,709 

4,291 

5,303 

IJ.P. 

2,342 

3,200 

3,729 

West Bengal 

4,893 

5,197 

6,104 

M\sore 

1,159 

1,849 

1,953 

Maharashtra 

893 

1,471 

1,663 

Kerala 

998 

1,105 

1,271 

All-India 

30,655 

37,858 

42,448 


Because of improved methods, and use of high yielding 
varieties of river, the yield per acre has gone up in Tamil Nadu, 
Andhra Pradesh, and Bihar in recent years. Since only a rela- 
tively small area is covered by high-yielding varieties in West 
Bengal, the production has not risen substantially there. The 
average yield per hectaic in India still compares very unfavour- 
ably with those of U.S.A., Japan, Egypt and Italy where the 
yields are 9,060 lbs.. 12,291 lbs., 9,000 lbs., and 12,728 lbs. 
respectively. 

Almost in every district of West Bengal rice accounts for 
more than 60 per cent of the sown area. About .8 million 
hectares of land are under rice cultivation in West Bengal with 
approximately 6 million tons of rice as annual yield. Other 
areas where rice crop covers over 80 per cent of the sown area 
are Cuttack, Puri and Sarabalpur in Orissa ; Kamrup and Goal- 
para in Assam and West Godavari, Chingleput, Tanjore and 
Kanara in the south-east. 

Only about 30 per cent of the rice production is the market- 
able surplus, and the rest is consumed in the growing areas. 
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West Bengal has a normal dehcit of half a million tons. Tamil 
Nadu, Bihar, Gujarat and U-P. have larger deficits but in 
these States, wheat is the staple food crop. Assam, Madhya 
Pradesh and Orissa normally have marketable surplus. 


RICE CLEANED 




There is a large scope 
for further cultivation of 
rice in Indi^, particularly 
in West Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. The ^three multi- 
purpose projects in the 
Damodar, Koshi and Maha- 
nadi aim at malting millions 
of acres of land cultivable. 
Production of rice can be 
increased in the country by 
50 per cent through im- 
proved varieties and bettei 
manuring. 


Fic;. No. 80. Note the Gradual 
Increase in the Average Yield per 
Acre Plan Period-Wise. 


Of late, active interest 
has been evinced by far- 
mers in the rice cultivation 


of high yielding varieties. The chief features are : (1) use of 
less and better seed ; (2) sowing the seed in a raised ‘'nursery’* 
bed ; (3) transplanting the seedlings in rows to make weeding 
and fertilizing easy ; (4) use of chemical fertilizers. In Japan, 
where the fertility of land on which paddy is grown, is not very 
high, the farmers get twice or thrice as much as India’s normal 
yields because of their following a system of cultivation which 
is highly systematic, and which involves the addition of ade- 
quate organic manures, application of fertilisers at proper times 
and at the proper stage of the growth of the crop, and the labour 
that the farmers put in by way of inter-culturing and weeding. 
In various States, both the indigenous and the new methods are 
in operation today. About 3 million hectares of land in India 
are under high yielding varieties. 

The Japonica varieties are high-yielding, give a better per- 
centage of rice to paddy and respond to intensive manuring, 
while Indica group germinates quicker and is resistant to 
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drought and diseases. The yield per hectare in 1968 under new 
varieties of seeds was 13,898 kgs compared to 2,056 under indige- 
nous methods. It is estimated that if only 3 per cent of India’s 
total irrigated paddy area is cultivated by this Japanese method, 
India need no longer import rice provided weather conditions 
remain favourable. 

Wheat : Wheat is the staple food of the people in Punjab, 
Haryana, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. Wheat requires a large 
amount of heat for its grain to ripen ; but the necessary period 
of heat need not be very long as the giains ripen quickly. At 
the sowing season, wheat requires water but too heavy rain like 
that in West Bengal, Assam and eastern parts of Tamil Nadu is 
unfavourable to its cultivation. The plant can endure extreme 
dryness provided there is ‘provision for minimum supply of 
water by rainfall or by means of irrigation. In Punjab and the 
Uttar Pradesh, where the rainfall never exceeds thirty inches 
per annum, wheat cultivation has become very successful with 
the help of irrigation- 

In India there arc two principal varieties of wheat : the 
normal bread wheat and the macaroni wheat. The first type 
grows as an irrigated crop in Punjab, Haryana and U.P. and 
thrives best on soils of the clayey type. The second type is 
grown as a rain-fed crop on the clayey black soil of Maharashtra, 
Madhya Pradesh and the western part of Andhra. 

Wheat grows in two seasons — in winter and spring. The 
winter wheat requires low temperature in the early stages of 
growth and can stand winter cold to mature in summer months. 
The winter wheat, therefore, takes a long period to grow. 'Hie 
spring wheat is sown in April and harvested in August. In 
India, most of tFie wheat is grown in winter. 

In Northern India, the bulk of the crop is generally sown 
by November, while in the Deccan and parts of Maharashtra 
State, the crop is sown between September and the middle of 
October. 

Wheat in India takes 4 to 6 months to ripen as against 
nine to ten months in some western countries. In the south 
the jgrowing period is shorter than in the north. The harvesting 
may begin at the end of December in the south, while in the 
north, harvesting is normally in full swing by the end of Aprik 
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In the hilly regions of nortliem India, the grooving season for 
wheat is about nine months. 

In 1971, wheat area covered 17 million hectares of land 
and produced 23 million tons of wheat. Since 1950, both in 
area under and production of wheat, there has been expan- 
sion. The large increase in 1971 came about on account of the 
use of high yielding varieties of wheat and fertilisers. 

The principal wheat 
g r o w i n g j areas are, in 
order ol iinporlance, U.P., 
Punjab, Bihar, Haryana, 
Madli}a Pradesh and Rajas- 
than which \together ac- 
count for 90 CO 95 p.c. of 
India's total. Ll.P. alone 
supplies one-thud, followed 
by Punjab with 20 p.c. 

Ploughing and sowing, 
harvesting and threshing 
provide scope for manual 
labour as well as for 
mechanisation. Wheat is 
cultivated in India in rota- 
tion with other crops like 

sugar cane, gram or cotton, 
Fig. 81. Plan Ptriorl wise Incicase in on the amount 

the Average Yield ol Wlicat per Acre. Utptnding on tne amount 

of rainfall and soil. In 
the irrigated areas of Punjab- Haryana and northern U.P . 
wheat is often rotated with sugar cane and cotton. In Madhya 



Production of Wheai 
(In million tons) 



1966 

1968 

1970-71 

Bihar ... 

0..^ 

1.3 

1.1 

Haryana 

... 0.9 

I..'! 

2.3 

Madhya Pradesh ... 

... 1.3 

1.9 

2.5 

Punjab 

... 1.9 

3.4 

4.8 

Rajasthan 

... 0.7 

1.3 

1.9 

U.P. ... 

... 3.7 

5.8 

7A 

AU-India 

... 10.3 

16.5 

25.2 
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Pradesh and Maharashtra groundnuts and linseeds are cultivatol 
in rotation with wheat. “Where rainfall is high, the common 
practice is to grow wheat in one year, gram in the second year 
and a non-cereal crop in the third year.” Thus, production of 
wheat is often fluctuated because of the rotation of crops in 
India. Phe average yield of wheat per acre has increased very 
much between the plan periods. It was 656 lbs- in 1955-56, 
about 680 lbs. in 1960 61, more than 740 lbs- in 1965-66 and 
1013 lbs. in 1968-69. I'heic is, however, wide variation between 
Slates. 

Ordinarily, the difference in yield per acre is due to the 
condition of water supph. The areas wdiich arc served by 
irrigation produce the higher yield while the area which depends 
only on rainfall has a luuer yidd. In the Punjab, Haryana, 
western U.P. and Rajasthan, the cultivation of wltcat depends 
on irrigation. It is a rain fed crop in Bihar and the eastern part 
of U.P. At present, 3.5 million hectares of irrigated area are 
under wheat in the country. 

In U.P. wheat is cultivated more or less througliout the 
Slate and the rich producing districts are Dchra-Dun, Shaha- 
raiipur, Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, Moradal)ach Etawah, Shajahan- 
pur, Badaun and Nainital wheie more than 30 per cent of the 
urea is under wheat. 7 he basin of Narmada in Madhya Pradesh 
is also a rich wheat region. Akhougli the monsoon discourages 
the wheat cultivation in West Bengal about 400.000 tons are 
raised annually in Murshidabad and parts of Nadia. 

Nearly 45 per cent of Indian wheat is consumed in the 
growing areas and the remaining 55 per cent is put on the open 
market. 

Vigorous efforts are being made to introduce newer varieties 
of wheat as extensively as possible to have higher yields. The 
Mexican varieties of wheat have already raised the yield to 210 
maunds per hectare in 1970 instead of 45 maunds as it was in 
1960. The scope for further increase in production of wheat is 
also great in Punjab and U.P. and if proper attempts are made, 
the country will raise 30 million tons of wheat a year from 1973. 

Millets : Millet is a short season crop and is grown gene^ 
rally in Madras, Maharashtra and the adjoining districts of 
Andhra. It flourishes best in hot lands which are fairly dry* It 
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can be grown without irrigation even in areas where rainfall is 
scanty. 
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Fig. No. 82. India — Wheat Production 

There are two varieties of millets in India — ^Jowar and 
Bajra. 


Jowar 

Jowar is extensively cultivated in the Deccan, and also to 
some extent in other dry parts of India. The area under culti- 
vation is about 18 million acres and the yield is about 10 million 
tons. Maharashtra, M.P. and Andhra account for more than 60 
per cent of the total acreage under jowar in India. Other areas 
are Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. In the Sholapur district of 
Maharashtra more than 60 per cent of the sown area is under 
Jowar. In Poona and Belgaum (Maharashtra), the acreage under 
jowar accounts for more than 50 per cent of total area in each. 
Jowar is commonly called* Sorghum in Europe and America. In 
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ItKlia, the product is ol great importance both as food and as 
fodder. The average yield is about 1,800 lbs. per hectare* 

Bajra : Bajra is a short season crop and is grown generally 
in poorer soils. It is less widely cultivated and is essentially a 
village food crop. Gujarat and Rajasthan are the principal 
producers. The other producers are Punjab, Tamil Nadu and 
Andhra Pradesh. The area under cultivation is about 12 million 
hectares and the yield amounts to about 5 million tons. The 
average yield is 1,250 lbs. per hectare. More than 50 px. of 
the acreage under bajra is confined to Gujarat, Rajasthan and 
U.P. In Bhavnagar (in Gujarat), bajra covers more than 60 
per cent of the sown area. 

One-fourth of the total production of millets is exported 
and the destinations are Sudan, Saudi Arabia, Netherlands, East 
Africa and Aden. More than 60 per cent of the millet is 
shipped from Bombay. 

Barley : It is a winter crop in India and is sown in October 
and November. The harvesting season begins from the third 
week of March and is completed by the middle of April. Barley 
has a very short period of growfli compared to wheat or gram. 

One of the interesting features in the cultivation of barley 
in India is the fact that when the cultivators find the season to 
be unfavourable for wheat or gram, they take to barley as a cash 
crop. India raises nearly 5 per cent of the world’s total barley. 
It is mainly grown in Northern India and the U.P. has the 
largest acreage. The Republic has an area of about 3 million 
hectares under barley with an average annual production of 3,5 
million tons. In U.P. the crop is relatively important having 
about 9 per cent of the total cropped area under it. Its culti- 
vation is very extensive in the Ganga basin of the U.P., parti- 
cularly in the districts of Banaras, Jaunpur, Gazipur, Gorakhpur, 
Allahabad, Balia, Pratapgarh, Azamgarh and Garhwal. The 
south-eastern districts of Haryana are also important producers. 
Barley also covers a large percentage of the total sown area 
in Saran, Champaran and Muzaffarpur in Bihar. In Bihar, the 
area under barley is about 5 per cent of the total cropped area. 
Thus the two chief zones of barley production are (a) the north- 
western districts of Bihar and the adjoining north-eastern dis- 
tricts of U.P. and (6) Haryana and the adjacent districts of 
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The mtemal demand for barley is so high that exportable sur* 

' plus has not attained considerable dimensions. 

Maize : Maize is found more or less all over India, but 
Northern India raises the major portion. Most of the maize is 
grown in regions with an annual rainfall of at least 20 inches. 
I'he total area under maize is 6 million hectares With a produc- 
tion of about 6.2 million tonnes a year. The average yield of 
maize is 2,280 lbs. per htxtare. 

The'U.P., Bihar, Haryana and Punjab are tl^e leading pro- 
ducers. I'he other producers arc Rajasthan \ and Madhya 
Pradesh. Mai/e cultivation is practised throughout U.P. and 
Bihar, although the Upper Ganga vallev has a l^arge acreage. 
Nortb-Eastern Punjab and South-Western Ka'^liAiij are also 
rich producing areas. \ 

I'hc crop is raised Tiiainh for consuinpiion in the areas of 
production, India exports an insignilicant quantity of maize, a 
little more than 200 tons. Exports arc mainly from Bombay 
and Calcutta. Bombay alone sends more than 50 per cent. 

Ill recent years certain industrial firms in India have deve- 
loped the production ol starch and glucose from maize- 

Pulses: Pulses include food grains like gram, aihar, lentils 
or masur, etc., and are raised in dilfereiu parts of India and 
consumed mostly in the areas of production. Ihese grains are 
important both from the point of view of husbandry and of 
nutrition. Their nutrition value is great as a source of protein. 
Pulses constitute an important foodstuff not only for villagers 
but for animals as well. They are' also grown as rotation crops 
to restore the fertility of the soil. The average yield went up 
from 963 lbs. per hectare in 1950 to 1()2() lbs. in 1967. in 1970, 
a little more than 22 million hectares were under the cultivation 
of pulses with 12 million tons of production. 

Gram is the most important pulse and is grown extensively 
in the Uttar Pradesh. Other ""producing areas are Punjab, 
Haryana, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra and Mysore. The 
annual output is nearly 6 million tons and the area is 8 m acres. 
Gram is often cultivated in combination with wheat. 

The percentage of acreage is greater in Soutliern Uttar 
Pradesh (between Agra and Mirzapur). North-East Punjab, 
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Central Bihar, South Mysore and in North-Eastern part of 
Madhya Pradesh. 

Lentil or Mosur is grown particularly in the Madhya 
Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and the Uttar Pradesh, though in other 
States its cultivation is not uncommon. Arhar is generally 
grown as a mixed crop, particularly in rotation with cereals. 
The exports of pulses are made to the U.K.. Ceylon, Mauritius, 
Burma and France, Calcutta, Madras and Bombay participate 
in the export trade. 

Tea: India is lIic largest tea-prodiuing country iii the 
world. The region of Indian tea-cultivaliou is a wide one. 
Beginning with Himalayan plantations in the Punjab, it 
extends lo the peninsttlar India in Keiala. Tea-plant requires 
a deep fertile soil, wliich must be excepliojuilly well-drained, 
so tliat there not be stagnant water on it. It is, therefore, 
generally grown on hill sides. High temperature is essential for 
tca-cultivation. 

PRODUCTION 

OF 

TEA 



There are two principal tea-producing regions in India, 
namely, North-East India and South India. North-East India 
includes the Assam valley, the Surma valley or Cachar, Dar* 
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jeelingi I>ooars and Tarai and Tripura. Although Assam is 
surrounded on all sides by mountains, it is a level plain and 
has the largest concentration of tea in the world. Cachar is 
full of small hillocks. Darjeeling is a hill district and grows 
tea at a height of 1,000 ft. to 6,000 ft. Seventy-five per cent of 
Indian tea is obtained from Assam and West Bengal. The second 
tea-producing region is South India which is also an important 
tea-producer and contributes nearly' 20 per cent of the Indian 
output.® The total area under tea cultivation in ^ India is about 
848,000 hectares, and this acreage has remained Almost constant 
since 1950. 

Tea production in India was 395,000 tonnes^ in 1969 com- 
pared to 275,000 tonnes in 1950. Thus the production has con- 
siderably increased in recent years by application of technology 
and liberal doses of inputs. Many tea gardens cannot have the 
optimum production because of the lack of fertility in the soil 
and the high transport charges. 

The average yield per hectare is 2540 lbs. The higher yield 
is the result of the use of fertilisers and the timely pruning ol 
plants. Though Tamil Nadu is not a large producer of tea, it 
has the highest yield per hectare with 3000 lbs per hectare. 

The tea plantation industry provides direct employment to 
more than a million persons in the country. 

Tea-cultivation has opened up many areas which were pre- 
viously inaccessible jungles and forests. Tea as a plant also does 
not compete with other cash crops for land. It is interesting to 
note that the replacement of forests and jungles by tea has not 
led to soil erosion which is often the result of extensive denuda- 
tion of forests for purposes of cultivation. 

Assam contributes more than 50 per cent of the total Indian 
tea production. In the districts of Darrang, Sibsagar, Lakhim- 
pur (in the Upper Brahmaputra valley) and in Cachar tea- 
plantations cover more than 30 per cent of the sown area. 
Arunachal Pradesh (previously known as NEFA) also grows a 


^ In 1971, Assam and West Bengal contributed 77 p.c. of India’s tea 
produaion and the South accounted h>t the remaining 25 per cent. 
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laii^e amount. These areas are served magnificently by railways 
and rivers* 

^ ''i 

Although West Bengal occupies the second position in the 
list of tea-producing areas, her tea-cultivation is not so exten- 
sive as that of Assam. The two adjoining districts of Darjeeling 
and Jalpaiguri produce almost the entire output of West Bengal. 
West Bengal's production varies between 20 and 25 per cent 
of the Union's total. Tripura raises a small quantity. Tea is 
also grown in Pumea, Ranchi and Hazaribagh in Bihar : 
Garhwal and Almora in the U.P., and Himachal Pradesh, Bihar, 
Uttar Pradesh and Punjab account for 5 per cent of the total 
area under tea- In Southern India, the major portion of the 
output is raised by Kerala and Tamil Nadu ; the other areas 
are Maharashtra and Mysore. The tea-producing districts in 
Kerala are Central Travancore, Karan Devans and Wynad. In 
Tamil Nadu, the areas are Annamalais, Nilgiris and Nilgiris* 
Wynad. 

Out of the world production in 1969 of 1.2 million metric 
tons, India's share was about one-third of the world's total, 
India's competitors are Ceylon (220,283), Japan (90,000), and 
Bangladesh (29,030). India once the greatest tea-exporting 
country in the world has now yielded place to Ceylon. India 
exports about 30 per cent of the world's trade in tea. Ceylon's* 
share is 40 prC. . 

The major markets for Indian tea are U.K., U.S.A., Canada, 
Irish Republic, Iraq, Australia, Netherlands, Western Germany 
and Turkey. The U.K. accounts for more than 58 per cent 
of India's tea exports every year and the prosperity of the tea 
industry depends to a very large extent on the demand for tea 
in the U.K. which is the largest consumer in the world. Of the 
total exports to U.K. from India, tea accounts for 40 p.c, in 
terms of value. In 1971, out of the total British imports from 
India £111 million, tea was for £37 million. Tea is a very 
important earner of foreign exchange, and second in rank to 
jute manufactures.^ 


7 In 1969, India exported 169,000 metric tons o£ tea, out o£ the world's 
total tea trade of 509,000 tons. In the same year, India earned Rs« 166 
crores (pre-devaluation rate) in foreign exchange. 
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Indian tea holds a strong position in a few selected markets. 
Taking an avefage of the last few years, India supplies nearly 
60 per cent of the requirements of U.K„ 90 per cent of the 
Irish Republic, 35 per cent of U.S.A.. 45 per cent of Canada, 
and exports substantial quantities to U.A.R., Australia and Iran. 

Since Indian tea has to compete in foreign market with 
that of Ceylon. Indonesia, Bangladesh, Japan and East African 
countries, the exchange earnings are not very steady. Neverthe- 
less, the earnings are in the increase though at a slow rate. 

The export quotas of tea are now regulated by the Licens- 
ing Committee of the Tea Board under the Ipa Act, 1953. 
Normally, the Government authorises the Tea B(i(ard to allow 
export quota up to 65 per cent of the crop. ' 

In order to meet the increasing demand for tea within the 
country and to promote exports of tea further, plans are being 
made to give high priority to tea-plantation for additional pro- 
duction each year by 175 million lbs. 

The trend for India, Bangladesh and Ceylon is to consume 
more tea at home. On the other hand tea-drinking in the main 
importing countries has not increased appreciably. 

The future of the tea industry is closely linked with the cost 
of production. India has to produce good quality tea at reason- 
able cost in order to face successfully the growing competition 
in the international market and also to develop the internal 
market. One of the problems of the Indian tea industry is the 
inadequate wagon allotments for bringing coal to the tea 
gardens. Coal requirements of tea estates in North Bengal come 
to about 150,000 tons, but hardly GO to 70 p.c. are available 
in time. Still another problem is the congestion at Jalpaiguri 
railway station owing to limited transhipment capacity. India 
has also to intensify her marketing efforts in Europe and 
North America. With a direct steamer service between Calcutta 
and Persian Gulf ports, Indian tea can have more of the Middle 
East markets. 

Coffee : The .systematic cultivation of coffee in India was 
started from 1820' when a large plantation was opened in Mysore. 
Southern India has the monopoly of coffee cultivation in India. 
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The plantations are generally located between levels of 2,000 
and 4,000 feet on hilly forest land. These areas are exposed to 
the summer monsoon. The optimum altitude and rainfall vary 
between districts: in North Mysore the best yields are obtained 
from estates at an altitude of about 4,000 feet with an annual 
rainfall of 50 inches, in North Coorg at 3,500 feet with a rainfall 
of 80 inches. 

In ""India the plant is sown in the rainy season and the 
berries begin to ripen in October. Plucking and hand-picking 
of berries continue till January 

Nearly 114,000 hectares of land are under coffee plantation 
and the average yield is 65,000 tons. In 1970-71, the production 
was 72,000 tons. There are two varieties of coffee — Arabica 
and Robusia — of which the former accounts for 75 p c. of the 
coffee production in India. Arabica coffee is noted for its good 
quality ; Robusta has better resistance to pests and diseases, 
yields more and is cheaper to produce. 

Unlike tea, the importance of coffee is more for internal 
market th^n for export. There are about 12,800 coffee estates 
in India. Approximately 2,30,000 workers "" are employed. 
Though the number is small, from the point of view of South 
India's ^economy, it is highly significant inasmuch as two-thirds 
of the workers are full-time and have no other source of income. 
About 60 p.c. of the coffee production conies from Mysore, 
followed by Kerala. 

In Mysore, the plantations are mostly confined to the south 
and west, particularly in the districts of Kadur, Shimoga, Hasan 
and Mysore. Mysore has the largest acreage under coffee plan- 
tation and the production is always over 60 per cent of India's 
total. In Tamil Nadu coffee plantations are found mostly in 
the south-west from North Arcot to Tinnevelley including the 
western areas. The Nilgiris is the most productive area of 
Tamil Nadu. In Coorg more than 20 per cent of the total 
acreage is under coffee. A little coffee is also grown in the 
Satara district of Maharashtra. There are vast underdeveloped 
areas in the States of Tamil Nadu and Mysore for the expansion 
of the coffee cultivation, since it requires three to five years foi 
a plant to mature and gives yields for 30 years, the initial period 
of waiting does not readily encourage investment of funds. 
However, attempts are being made to grow coffee in new areas 
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like Araku valley in Andhra Pradesh, in parts of West Bengal, 
Assam and Andamans. 

The average^yield of coffee per hectare is 908 lbs. the highest 
being in Mysore with 1088 lbs. and lowest 353 lbs, in Tamil 
Nadu. 

More than 60 per cent of the annual production of coffee is 
consumed in India. Coffee has already become a popular drink 
even in areas where till recently tea had its monopoly. Also, 
great efforts are being made to promote exports qf Indian coffee. 
Indian coffee is exported to the U.K., France, Germany, Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Australia and Iraq. U.K. is the largest buyer 
of Indian coffee and takes about one-third of the total coffee 
exported. Participating ports in the export trade are Mangalore, 
Tellicherry, Calicut and Madras (Mangalore 76 p.c., Tellicherry 
11 p.c., Calicut 10 p.c., Madras 3 p.c.). The exports of Indian 
coffee arc often affected by the competition of Brazilian coffee 
which today dominates the coffee market of the world. India 
exported 34,000 tons of coffee in 1969 and earned Rs. 260 
million as foreign exchange from her export of coffee compared 
to Rs. 14 million in 1950. 

The internal consumption is of the order of about 30,000 
tons a year. Since the domestic market is expanding, and 
since export is also on the increase, the main problem is to main- 
tain the growing internal market as well as to promote exports. 
The Indian Coffee Board which was constituted under the pro* 
visions of the Coffee Market Expansion Act, 1957, controls the 
marketing and export of coffee. All coffee grown in the country 
is required to be delivered into a pool maintained by the Coffee 
Board. Coffee is released for the internal market through public 
auctions and co-operative societies and exports are allowed only 
under Licences issued by the Board. The Board is also respon- 
sible for propaganda and publicity, agriculture and techno- 
logical research and assistance to coffee estates for development. 
Propaganda in the U.K. and other parts of Europe is met by 
the levy of a customs duty at the rate of a rupee per cwt. on 
coffee exports and an excise duty at the same rate levied on 
coffee released for consumption in India. 

India is a participant of the International Coffee Agreement 
of 1962 and has accepted the quota system of exports. Accord- 
ing to this agreement, India can export upto 21,000 tons of 
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coffee to countries whidi are members of the agreement. India 
can also export beyond this quantity to other countries. Early 
in 1965, the International Coffee Council decided to adopt a 
semi-automatic system which linked annual export quotas 
directly to an average price. Whenever the price . fell below 
average, the export quotas were subsequently reduced. Al- 
though India is not satisfied with her basic quota, she has not 
withdrawn from the agreement. 

Tobacco : India is the second largest tobacco-producing 
country in the world and contributes about 8 per cent of the 
world's total. India, together with the U.S.A. and China, 
accounts for 60 per cent of the world's tobacco-growing areas. 
The area under tobacco in India is 398,000 hectares and produc- 
tion about 348,000 tons (1969). 

Tobacco cultivation is geographically confined to two main 
zones — the Eastern Zone, comprising Bihar, U.P. and West 
Bengal and the Southern Zone, which comprises Tamil Nadu, 
Andhra, Mysore and Maharashtra. 

There are two varieties of tobacco in India — Nicotiana 
abucum and Nicotiana rustica, of which the former is impor- 
tant for export and the manufacture of cigarettes and cigars in 
India, Nicotiana Wustica 
is in demand for hookah, 
chewing and snuff. 

Though 90 p.c. of India’s 
tobacco is Nicotiana tabu^ 
cum, the top grade Fir- 
ginia type accounts for 
only 15 p.c. For export, 
however, the Virginia type 
of Nicotiana Tabucum is 
in great demand. About 
30 p.c. of the tobacco is 
used in making cigars and 
cheroots, 20 p.c. in bidi, 

25 p,c. in cigarettes and 
the rest in chewing and 
for hookah. 

The Eastern Zone consisting of Bihar and West Bengal has 
under to'jacco about 50,000 hectares and the production is about 
II-4 . 
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like Araku valley in Andhra Pradesh, in parts of West Bengal, 
Assam and Andamans. 

The average-yield of coffee per hectare is 908 lbs. the highest 
being in Mysore with 1088 lbs. and lowest 353 lbs, in Tamil 
Nadu. 

More than 60 per cent of the annual production of coffee is 
consumed in India. Coffee has already become a popular drink 
even in areas where till recently tea had its monopoly. Also, 
great efforts are being made to promote exports 4f Indian coffee. 
Indian coffee is exported to the U.K., France, G^many, Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Australia and Iraq. U.K. is the largest buyer 
of Indian coffee and takes about one-third of the total coffee 
exported. Participating ports in the export trade are Mangalore, 
Tellicherry, Calicut and Madras (Mangalore 76 p.c., Tellicherry 
11 p.c., Calicut 10 p.c., Madras 3 p.c.). The exports of Indian 
coffee are often affected by the competition of Brazilian coffee 
which today dominates the coffee market of the world. India 
exported 34,000 tons of coffee in 1969 and earned Rs. 260 
million as foreign exchange from her export of coffee compared 
to Rs. 14 million in 1950. 

The internal consumption is of the order of about 30,000 
tons a year. Since the domestic market is expanding, and 
since export is also on the increase, the main problem is to main- 
tain the growing internal market as well as to promote exports. 
The Indian Coffee Board which was constituted under the pro- 
visions of the Coffee Market Expansion Act, 1957, controls the 
marketing and export of coffee. All coffee grown in the country 
is required to be delivered into a pool maintained by the Coffee 
Board. Coffee is released for the internal market through public 
auctions and co-operative societies and exports are allowed only 
under Licences issued by the Board. The Board is also respon- 
sible for propaganda and publicity, agriculture and techno- 
logical research and assistance to coffee estates for development. 
Propaganda in the U.K. and other parts of Europe is met by 
the levy of a customs duty at the rate of a rupee per cwt. on 
coffee exports and an excise duty at the same rate levied op 
coffee released for consumption in India. 

India is a participant of the International Coffee Agreement 
of 1962 and has accepted the quota system of exports. Accord- 
ing to this agreement, India can export upto 21,000 tons of 
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coflEee to countries which are members of the agreement Inctia 
can also export beyond this quantity to other countries. Early 
in 1965i the International Coffee Council decided to adopt a 
semi-automatic system which linked annual export quotas 
directly to an average price. Whenever the price. fell below 
average, the export quotas were subsequently reduced. Al- 
though India is not satisfied with her basic quota, she has not 
withdrawn from the agreement. 

Tobacco : India is the second largest tobacco-producing 
country in the world and contributes about 8 per cent of the 
world's total. India, together with the U.S.A. and China, 
accounts for 60 per cent of the world's tobacco-growing areas. 
The area under tobacco in India is 898,000 hectares and produc- 
tion about 348,000 tons (1969). 

Tobacco cultivation is geographically confined to two main 
zones — the Eastern Zone, comprising Bihar, U.P. and West 
Bengal and the Southern Zone, which comprises Tamil Nadu, 
Andhra, Mysore and Maharashtra. 

There are two varieties of tobacco in India — Nicotiana 
abucurn and Nicotiana rustica, of which the former is impof- 
taut for export and the manufacture of cigarettes and cigars in 
India. Nicotiana 'rustica 
is in demand for hookah, 
chewing and snuff. 

Though 90 p.c. of India's 
tobacco is Nicotiana tabu^ 
cum, the top grade Fir- 
ginia type accounts for 
only 15 p.c. For export, 
however, the Virginia type 
of Nicotiana Tabucum is 
in great demand. About 
SO p.c. of the tobacco is 
used in making cigars and 
cheroots, 20 p.c. in bidi, 

25 p.c. in cigarettes and 
the rest in chewing and 
for hookah. 

The Eastern Zone consisting of Bihar and West Bengal has 
under to'jacco about 50,000 hectares and the production is about 
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20 p.c of India’s total. The districts of Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, 
Monghyr and Pumea produce 90 per cent of Bihar tobacco. Irr 
West Bengal, tobacco tracts include Jalpaiguri and Cooch 
Behar ; some quantities are also raised in Hooghly. West 
Bengal raises only cigar tobacco and hookah tobacco. 

About 35 per cent of the production of raw tobacco in the 
country comes from Andhra Pradesh where the important 
tobacco-growing districts are Guntur, Visakhapatnam. East 
Godavari and Bidar. Two-thirds of the total acreage are con- 
fined to Guntur. Andhra Pradesh is noted for figarette Virginia, 
cigar tobacco, cheroot tobacco, chewing tol^acco and snuff. 
The varieties grown in Dindigul, Madurai, Tiruchirapalli and 
Coimbatore in Tamil Nadu are used for cherociits and cigars. 

Outside these two zones, tobacco is cultivated in Punjab, 
particularly in the districts of Jullundhur, Hasiarpur and 
Gurdaspur, and in Gujarat. 

One of the serious problems of Indian tobacco is that a 
very large proportion is not suited to standardised tobacco pro- 
ducts. The leaf produced in India is generally of coarse, heavy 
type, with a dark colour and a strong llavour and, as such, it is 
not very suitable for cigarette-marking. Indian leaf makes an 
excellent filler. The loose cotton soil combined with the moist 
climate of Guntur, Krishna, East and West Godavari districts 
produces the best type of Virgina tobacco. These districts 
alone yield 95 per cent of India’s cigarette tobacco. Guntur is 
the ,chief market. 

Although India is the second largest tobacco-producing 
country in the world, her share in the world’s export trade of 
tobacco is hardly 10 per cent. Virginia tobacco produced in the 
Andhra State forms the bulk of tobacco exports from India. 
The* Tobacco Export Promotion Council has been set up in 
order to promote, sustain and explore new markets for Indian 
tobacco. The important markets are U.K., Japan, Aden, 
U.S.S.R., Ceylon, Egjpt, Hongkong, Indonesia and Netherlands, 
In the U.K. and other continental countries, the Indian flue- 
cured Virginia tobacco has a demand in the cigarette manu- 
facturing industry. As the exports are confined to high grade 
tobafcco, there are plans to increase the output of superior grade 
from 15 p.c. to 25 p.c. 
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India earned Rs. 44 crores from export of tobacco in 
i969-70. 

About ninety per cent of the export are handl^ by Madras, 
the share of Bombay being 6 p.c. and of Calcutta, hardly 3 p.c* 
The U.K. has always been the chief market for Indian tobacco. 
One of the steps taken by Government to maintain the upward 
trend of Indian tobacco exports is to* include tobacco in bilateral 
trade agreements. 

The Government of India has constituted the Indian Gen- 
tral Tobacco Committee to assist in the improvement and deve- 
lopment of production and marketing of tobacco. The 
Committee has established a Cental Institute at R'ajahmundry 
(Andhra) for research on cigarette, and regional experimental 
stations in Tamil Nadu, Bihar and West Bengal. If proper 
attempts are made, India can create markets in the Middle East, 
West Germany and U.S.S.R. for her tobacco. 

Sugar-Cane : India has approximately 37 per cent of the 
world’s sugar-cane area. Although sugar-cane is cultivated 
throughout India, the most important sugar<ane tracts are in 
U.P., Bihar, West Bengal, Punjab, Haryana and Maharashtra 
in fact, Northern India has a preponderant interest in the crop, 
producing as it does about 70 p.c. of the total production. From 
the point of view of climate. Peninsular India is ideal for sugar 
cane cultivation The average yield per hectare is 7,650 lbs., and 
the highest yields are in Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, Tamil 
Nadu and Mysore, each with more than 12,000 lbs. In Northern 
India, the highest yield comes from Orissa with 8,500 lbs. 

There is an additional advantage in the fact that the crush- 
ing period of sugar-cane in the south is almost twice as long as 
that of upcountry plantation. But there are problems which 
stand in the way of greater expansion of sugar-cane cultivation 
tn the Deccan. As the soils are not so rich as in U.P., the sugar 
cultivation is confined to canal areas. The units of sugar-cane 
crops are small and scattered along the canals. Besides, as canal 
water is also required for the cultivation of food crops, extm- 
sive sugar-cane cultivation is not possible. Thus geographically 
in the matter of sugar-cane cultivation Uttar Pradesh and Bihar 
still remain the chief suppliers of sugar-cane. In 1969, the tota^ 
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area under sugar-cane in India was 2 million hectares and the 
production was 13 million tonnes in terms of gur. 

Approximately 55 p.c. of the total sugar-cane production in 
India is utilised for the manufacture of gur and khandsari. 
Only 25 p.c. of cane goes to the mills for the manufacture of 
crystal sugar. 

Uttar Pradesh produces about 45 per cent of India’s total 
output. The plant is cultivated throughout the /State and a very 
high area is devoted to it in Saharanpur, Shajakanpur, Fyzabad, 
Gorakhpur, Azamgarh, Ballia, Jaunpur, Banams and Buland- 
shahr. In each of these districts, sugar-cane cultivation is 
carried on in small units on an extensive scale s6 that a factory 
can always get sufficient sugar-cane within a lipiited area to 
avoid cost in transport. In Bihar, the important districts are 
Champaran, Saran, Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur. 

Maharashtra occupies the second position as a producer of 
sugar-cane and raises a little more than 12 per cent of India's 
total. Punjab and Haryana together have a production of 20 
per cent of that of U-P. and cultivate cane extensively in 
Amritsar, Jullandhar and Rohtak. 

In West Bengal, the producing districts are Birbhum, 
Burdwan and Nadia. About 23,000 hectares of land are undei 
sugar-cane in West Bengal. The quantity of sugar-cane, how- 
ever, is poor. 

The yield of sugar-cane per hectare in India is the lowest in 
the world. In 1969, the average yield of sugar-cane per hectare 
in India was 48,600 kg compared to 229,900 kg in Hawaii, 
76,100 kg in Australia and 71,900 kg in Mauritius. 

Lack of fertilizers, poor varieties of cane, small and scatter- 
ed nature of the holdings and backward methods of cultivation 
retard progress towards increased yields in India. Sugar-cane is 
planted in India in February and the harvest begins in Novem- 
ber. Thus sugar-cane remains in the ground for 9 months com- 
pared with 14 months in Java. Consequently the sugar content 
in a cane in India is comparatively low. As the bulk of sugar- 
cane area is in Northern India with its extremes of temperature 
in summer and winter, the growing period is also short. The 
sugar-cane depends for its successful cultivation largely on 
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richness of soil. Each harvest of sugar-cane exhausts the soil 
of the plant nutrient to a great extent. 

The average yield would have gone down further, had it 
not been for the development schemes under Plan periods. 
Sugarcane cannot be cheaper unless the country produces more 
of it by increasing the yield per hectare and not by increasing 
the area of cultivation. The low yield in India is also due to 
small holdings of the cultivators. Where the farms are com- 
paratively large as in the Deccan, the yield is considerably high. 
It should also be possible to increase the yield per hectare with 
the introduction of better varieties. Even if an increase in the 
yield by 25 p.c. can be achieved, the availability of cane will 
be increased by 20 million tons. Mere increase, however, in the 
average yield will not help the sugar industry much unless at 
the same time the sucrose content in the cane is made higher. 

Although sugar-cane is a quality product, its price in India 
is determined by the weight and not by quality of sugar content. 
The cultivators therefore feel encouraged to produce higher 
cane yields which actually result in lower sugar yields. 

Recently, improved varieties of sugar-cane have been 
introduced in different areas to replace the low-yielding indigen- 
ous varieties. It is also possible to introduce in India the 
methods of cultivation adopted in Java with suitable modifica- 
tions to suit local conditions. Already a good amount of re- 
search work is being carried on in the various sugar-cane centres 
of India. The improvement of sugar-cane cultivation and the 
control of its pests and diseases are being studied by the Indian 
Central Sugar-cane Committee. 

Jute : Jute is the most important bast fibre of India and is 
an object of world commerce. The demand for jute in the 
world’s markets is based upon the fact that it is the cheapest 
fibre for bagging agricultural produce. The cultivation 
of the plant is restricted mainly to the Ganges-Brahma- 
putra delta in West Bengal and Assam and in Bihar and 
Orissa» where the soil is enriched by alluvial deposits brought 
by river inundation favouring the growth of this exhausting 
crop without any expenditure on manure. Jute is sown from 
March to May and it grows to a height of ten to twelve feet. 
The harvesting period begins in July and extends to September* 
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In West Bengal, sowing is done in April and May, and harvest- 
ing time is mid-August to September. In Bihar and Assam, 
the time of sowing is March lo April while in Orissa, it is Mav- 
June. The fibre from the stem is separated after the plant is 
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Fig. No. 85. Acreage and Production of Jute in India. 


retted in a pool of stagnant water for 20 to 25 days according 
to the nature of the water. Though the usual practice is to 
do the retting in tanks and roadside stagnant pools, in some 
districts the plant is submerged in rivers also. 
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India has 885,000 hectares of land under jute cultivatioD, 
and 320,000 hectares under mesta. Production in 1970 was 
890,000 tons jute and 239,000 tons raesta. From the point of 
view of acreage and production. West Bengal occupies the first 
place, followed by Assam, Bihar, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh and 
Tripura. West Bengal raises about 50 per cent of India's total 
raw jute production. I'he production is also on the increase 
in Bihar and Assam. The soil and climate of Assam are highly 
favourable for the cultivation of jute specially in the districts of 
Goalpara, Kamrup, Nowgong and Tezpur- Tire area in 
Assam can be further increased by at least 50 p.c. though the 
present problem is the scarcity of skilled cultivators for jute 
production. U.P. has 12,000 hectares of land under jute in the 
submontane tracts along the foot of the Himalayas which are fed 
by the rivers Sarju and Gogra. These areas remain water- 
logged for about 5-6 months in a year and are therefore very 
fertile for jute cultivation. Maharashtra State can contribute 
substantially towards jute production as it has indigenous jute 
in certain coastal districts whose quality is in no way inferior to 
that of Bengal jute. The problem is whether Maharashtra jute 
can be made available at prices equitable to the growers and 
reasonable to the manufacturers. 

In Orissa both acreage and production have increased con- 
siderably during the last 4 or 5 years. The plant is cultivated 
extensively in the Cuttack district. 

The average yield of jute per hectare in India is 1,400 lbs. 
The yield of jute varies from State to State. The use of im- 
proved seeds, suitable fertilizers and better plant protection 
measures can raise the yield of jute by 50 to 100 per cent. The 
Agricultural Research Institute has introduced a new system of 
cultivation, as a result of which, not only has the cost of culti- 
vation been lowered, btU the yield and quality have also im* 
proved considerably. Jute is usually sown broadcast, and when 
the seedlings grow they are thinned out to ensure a rich Crop. 
This system of cultivation involves wastage of seed and requires 
hand labour at the time of weeding. Under the new plan» 
jute is sown in lines, and not broadcast and the seeds are grown 
three to four inches apart in furrows drawn at intervals of 
one foot. In line-sown jute all subsequent operations, such as 
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periodical weeding between the beds, are done by means of 
wheel hoes. 

The normal requirements of raw jute by Indian mills are at 
about 68 lakh bales as against the present supply of 60 lakli 
bales of raw jute. The demand will further increase. The 
Fourth Five Year Plan has set a target of additional produc- 
tion of 2.8 million bales which will mean 45 p.c. increase over 
the base level in 1966 with 6.2 million bales. India has to im- 
port, however, a small quantity of special variety of raw jute 
' — about 7 p c. of the total supplies— -from Eanaladesh. 

Mesta : Because of the shortage of jute ^bre after the 
partition, the development of Mesta fibre rccciveq great impetus 
in India. The crop is known in the different parts of India by 
different names such as Ambadi in Maharashtra, Bimli in 
Andhra, Deccan hemp in Hyderabad, Pxisa hemp in Bihar and 
Mesta in Bengal. 

Mesta can also thrive in areas which are not quite suitable 
for jute crop. Like jute, it grows to a height of 8 to 12 feet 
and is retted to separate tlie fibre. Although Mesta is inferior 
to jute in respect of strength and fineness, it is being used with 
jute in India for the production of hessian and gunnies. In 
fact, this usefulness of mesta has made the position of the Indian 
jute mill industry almost independent of foreign sources of raw 
jute. Of the total production of 239,000 tons of mesta in 1970, 
West Bengal produced about 68 p.c. followed by Andhra 
Pradesh (13 p.c.) and Maharashtra (12 p.c.). 

The production of and area under Mesta in West Bengal 
—-the home of jute mill industry, has increased tremendously. 
Andhra's production is hardly three-fifths of that of West 
Bengal. The increased production of Mesta in West Bengal is 
due to higher yield per hectare, which is 3,600 lbs compared to 
2,300 lbs in Andhra Pradesh, 2,000 lbs. in Bihar and 1,200 lbs 
in Maharashtra. 

Mesta is also produced in Assam, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, 
Orissa and Tamil Nadu. 


Cotton 


India is the second largest cotton-producing country in the 
world in respect of area, being preceded by the United States 
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of America only. In spite of the fact that she occupies the 
second position, her share in the world-production is less than 
10 per cent. Cotton holds the first place among the commer- 
cial crops of India, From the national point of view, cotton as 
raw material for the Indian textile industry, provides factory 
employment for about 700,000 persons, contributes annually to 
the Government a substantial revenue from export duty and 
excise duty and earns valuable foreign exchange from its export. 
The area under cotton has gone up from 5.8 million hectares in 
1952 to about 8 million hectares in 1969-70. Production, too, 
during this period has increased from 3 million bales to 5.23 
million bales. Climatic conditions at the time of sowing influ- 
ence the actual output in, a year. 

Gujarat, Maharashtra, Haryana and Punjab account for 
three-fifths of India’s total production of raw cotton, each with 
more than a million bales. About half-a-million bale is raised 
in each State of Madhya Pradesh, Mysore and Tamil Nadu. 

India grows a large variety of cotton over a wide range of 
climatic, soil and seasonal conditions, from the sub-montane 
tract in the extreme north of the Punjab to the Tinnevelly dis- 
trict of Tamil Nadu in the extreme south of India. Generally 
speaking, it is a dry-region crop and flourishes where the rain- 
fall is less than 40 inches, llie soil is equally important. The 
sticky black soil of the Deccan is ideal for cotton cultivation. 
Cotton is cultivated in Maharashtra and Gujarat, western part 
of Andhra, Tamil Nadu, Madhya Pradesh and parts of 
Rajasthan. 

In India, cotton is considered long-staple when the fibre is 
7'78" and above. When the fibre is below 7/8 inch and above 
11/16 inch, it is medium staple. The fibre which is 11/16 inch 
and below is short staple. 

For long, India was noted for the production of short staple 
cotton. Thirty years ago short staple cotton accounted for 
58 p.c- of the total production as against 13 p.c. of long staple 
and 29 p.c. of medium staple cotton. Since then, more and 
more areas were put under improved varieties of cotton. The 
production of long staple and medium staple dotton has con- 
siderably increased and that of short staple has remained con- 
stant. In 1969, the long-staple cotton supplied 55 p.c., medium 
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Staple 35 px. and short staple 10 px. of India’s total cotton 
production. 

Short staple cotton is in demand in foreign countries for 
mixing with wool. Assam, Manipur and Tripura can grow 
short staple cotton. The areas of long staple cotton are Maha- 
rashtra, Tamil Nadu, Haryana, Punjab, Madhya Pradesh and 
Western Andhra. Medium staple cotton is largely grown, 
besides the areas where long staple is available^ in Rajasthan, 
Mysore and Uttar Pradesh. | 

The average yield of cotton per hectare in IrMia is presently 
300 lbs. compared to 1,260 lbs. in Egypt, 1,200 lbs. in Peru, 
900 lbs. in Mexico, 1,260 lbs. in U.S.A. and 360 lbs. in 
Pakistan. Thus it compares very unfavourably ^ith those in 
other cotton producing countries of the world. The average 
yield of cotton varies from State to State. Generally speaking, 
the yield per acre is higher in the irrigation areas than in rain* 
fed areas. Punjab gets 600 lbs. of raw cotton per hectare. 

The Central Cotton Committee is engaged in improving 
cotton cultivation in India. The Committee raises a cess ot 
two annas a bale on all cotton produced in India to meet its 
nec:essary expenses. 

Because of the progress of production of long and medium 
staple varieties, India is now less dependent on foreign cotton. 

The imports are now mainly confined to certain varieties of 
long staple cotton that cannot be produced in the country. The 
principal sources of foreign cotton are U.S.A., Kenya, Egypt, 
Tanganyika and Sudan. About 80 per cent comes from the 
U.SA. and Egypt in almost equal proportions. In 1969-70, 
India imported 12 p.c. of the total requirement for cotton. 

The need for increase in the cultivation and production of 
cotton in the country is indeed great. There is considerable 
scope for cotton cultivation Tn Rajasthan, Maharashtra and 
Madhya Pradesh. Irrigation facilities for cotton cultivation are 
available to the cotton growing areas ot Punjab, Gujarat and 
Andhra Pradesh as a result of the various irrigation projects. 
Suitable schemes for the multiplication and distribution of im- 
proved varieties of cotton have also been taken up in the im- 
portant cotton growing States. 
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Oil-seeds ; India is one of the leading oil-seed producing 
countries of the world. With the exception of palm kernels, 
olives and soya beans, she raises all the principal oil-seeds for 
world trade. For many years, oil-seeds formed a big item in 
India's export trade. In recent years, however, such exports 
have declined as a deliberate policy to encourage their utilisa- 
tion within the country for cooking and industrial purposes and 
to export oils and oilcakes. 

Groundnut, castor seed, sesamum. rape-seed and linseed 
occupy about 14 million hectares of land, and the production 
exceeds 8 million tons annually. 

The need for increasing the production of oil-seeds is being 
felt, and efforts are on to grow them on lands which are not 
usually suitable for food crops or in ofiE seasons. Thus, in 
Maharashtra and Uttar Pradesh it is possible to grow the early 
variety of groundnuts before the rabi crops. In Tamil Nadu 
groundnuts and tilseeds can be cultivated immediately after the 
paddy crops. In Mysore, an increase in the production of 
groundnuts is likely in the cotton belts. There are also great 
possibilities of extending groundnut cultivation in the Punjab. 

At present, the demand for oil-seeds arises mostly for 
making oils and fats (edible oil)- More and more non-edible 
seeds like mohwa, neem, karanga and castor are utilised for 
industrial purposes to relieve the demand on edible seeds for 
similar purposes. It may be possible to get oil out of sal-seeds 
in Orissa. 

linseed: India is the second largest linseed-producing 
country in the world. Although it is one of the oldest fibre 
plants of India, linseed is cultivated for its seeds only. The 
plant requires the same kind of land as wheat and is grown 
as soon as the monsoon is over. The harvesting begins in 
February. 

Linseed is mainly a rain-fed crop. The average rainfall 
between 300 and 70 inches per annum is best for its cultivation. 
The crop remains on the fields for five months. Linseed is 
cultivated in Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh, 
Maharashtra and West Bengal. It is also cultivated in Andhra, 
south-west Rajasthan, and Punjab. About 1.6 million hectares 
of land are under linseed cultivation and the production is 
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398,000 tons* Madhya Pradesh has about one-third of India's 
linseed area and produces more than one-third of India's 
total* Although U*P. has one-sixth of India*s total area under 
linseed, her production is very close to Madhya Pradesh, 

The average yield of linseed per hectare is highest in U.P« 
The yield in U.P. is 850 lbs. of linseed per hectare compared 
to 200 lbs. in Madhya Pradesh. Maharashtra raises 16 to 20 p.c. 
of linseed in the country, and her yield is 604 lbs, Rajasthan 
has also a high yield with 650 lbs. and her prjbduction is nor- 
mally a little less than 45,000 tons a year. ^ 

India can export a little quantity of lins^d and its oil. 
The formidable competitors of India in the wdrld markets of 
linseed are Argentina, Canada, and Uruguay. \ 

The United Kingdom, France, Belgium, Italy and Nether- 
lands are buyers of Indian linseed and linseed oils. 

Bombay handles two-thirds of the total exports of linseed. 

Mustard and Rape-seed, the Indian name of which is 
Sarson, is grown with wheat. India raised about 30 p.c. of the 
total world production of rape seed and mustard seed. Almost 
the entire production is consumed within the country. It is a 
rabi crop, and sowing begins in August. The duration of the 
crop is 4 to 5 months. Its^ cultivation is restricted to the 
northern part of India, and the principal areas are Uttar 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and Punjab. Uttar 
Pradesh alone supplies more than 60 per cent of India's total. 
India had 3 million hectares under mustard-rape seed witli 1.4 
million tons in production. About 90 p.c. of the entipe pro- 
duction of seed ^n India is used for the extraction of oil in 
India. 

Groundnut : India is the largest groundnut-producing 
country in the world followed by West Africa, China, U.S.A. 
and Indonesia. Groundnut is essentially a tropical product and 
as such is grown extensively iiT Peninsular India. It is a kharif 
crop and is sown in May- August and harvested in November- 
January. India has a little more than 7.5 million hectares 
under groundnuts and the production is 5.8 million tons. 
Maharashtra accounts for about 25 p.c. of India’s production 
and acreage. Andhra Pradesh in about 20 p.c. of India's total 
acreage raises 25 p.c. of India’s production. The third largest 
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producer is Tamil Nadu which has the highest yield per hectare. 
India’s average yield of groundnut per hectare is 2,000 lbs., and 
the relative productions of Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh, and 
Tamil Nadu are 1,545 lbs., 2,189 lbs. and 3,063 lbs. respectively. 
Of late Mysore has become an important producer of ground* 
nuts. Although U.P. has the second highest yield per acre, her 
production is hardly 3 p.c. of India’s total. 

Sesamum : India is the largest sesame-producing country 
in the world. The area under sesamum cultivation is 2.6 million 
hectares with about 430,000 tonnes. Madhya Pradesh is the 
leading producer closely followed by Rajasthan. Though Uttar 
Pradesh has the largest area under sesame cultivation, its pro- 
duction is lower than that of Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan, 
The comparatively low yield in Uttar Pradesh is due to its 
climatic conditions. 

It is both a rabi and kharif crop. As a rabi crop its dura- 
tion is 5 months and as a kharif for 3 months. The plant is 
grown on light and sandy soils, although some of the varieties 
in India do well on the black cotton lands. The highest yield 
per hectare with 560 lbs. is raised in Assam which has only 
5,000 hectares of land under sesamum cultivation. 

There is little export of sesame seed from India. 

Castor seed : India held a virtual monopoly in the pro- 
duction of castor seed for many years, but its cultivation has 
extended now to China, Indo-China, Brazil, Ecuador, Paraguay 
and Kenya. 

The castor plant requires warm climate with a fair amount 
of moisture and rainfall after sowing. It grows well on land 
where maize is cultivated. The plant reaches a height of 20 to 
30 feet. 

It is cultivated chiefly in Maharashtra, Gujarat and Andhra 
Pradesh. A little above 390,000 hectares of land is under castor 
plants in India with 107,000 tonnes in production. More than 
50 p.c. of the production comes from Andhra Pradesh. 

Export of castor oil is considerable, and the principal buyers 
are the United Kingdom, France, the United States of America* 
Belgium, Italy. West Germany, and Canada. India exports 
about 12,000 tons of castor oil. 
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The U,K. takes about 50 per cent of the castor oil exported^ 
followed by with about 20 per cent. 

Coconut : Coconut is a very important source of vegetable 
oil. The tree is widely grown in islands and near the sea-sides 
of tropical lands. High temperature and heavy rainfall on 
alluvial lands are the ideal conditions for its growth. The tree 
takes 5 to 10 years to mature after which it continues bearing 
fruit for about 80 years. The chief products! of the coconut 
are copra and coir fibre. 

Copra is the commercial name for the kcriiel of the coco- 
nut, broken into small pieces and dried in the sun. The kernel 
of the coconut contains oil, which is an important article of 
commerce. This oil is edible and used for cooking purposes 
and for the manufacture of margarine and other butter sub- 
stitutes. 

India is the second largest coconut growing country in the 
world. There are 900,000 hectares of land under coconut culti- 
vation in India. The production is about 519 crores of nuts 
a year. Kerala supplies more than 75 p.c. of the production. 
Andhra, Tamil Nadu, Mysore, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Orissa 
and West Bengal are the other producers. In the south, 
three-fourths of the area under coconut are in the districts of 
Malabar and South Kanara and East Godavari. In Kerala 
State, the coconut tracts are found in the lowlands and the 
middle area. It also raises the tree in some quantities on a 
narrow strip of sandy tract on the western sea-board. The 
biggest coconut areas of Mysore State are found in Tankur 
district followed by Hassan, Mysore, Chitradurg and Kadur. In 
Orissa, the main concentration of coconut tracts is in the dis* 
tricts of Puri and Cuttack. The two districts of Ratnagiri and 
Kolhapur contain nine-tenths of the coconut area of Maha- 
rashtra. 

The coconuts are important in India for a variety of pur- 
poses. Tender nuts are in demand for the milky fluid inside, 
which provides a refreshing drink. Mature nuts are used mainly 
for four purposes : (i) for making coprat (it) for religious offer; 
ings, (iii) for edible purposes as fresh kernel, and (iv) for raising 
seedlings. 
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About 45 per cent of India’s production of mature nuts is 
utilised for making copra, while an equal quantity is used for 
edible purposes such as curries, chutneys, sweets, puddings etc. 
There is practically no export of coconut oil, 

Ck>tton seed : The importance of cotton seed as a source 
of oil was not fully appreciated till late in the 19th century. 
The oil is used in cooking, in pharmacy, in the preparation of 
lard and margarine, and as a substitute for olive oil. Maha- 
rashtra, Punjab, Haryana, Madhya Pradesh, Andhra and Tamil 
Nadu are the chief producers. 

Other seeds raised in India include poppy seed, mowra seed 
and niger seed. 


Natural Rubber 

Plantation of rubber which is of recent growth is carried 
on in Tamil Nadu, Mysore and Kerala. Both in respect of area 
and production, Kerala controls more than 96 per cent. The 
average yield per hectare is about 1200 lbs of raw rubber with 
Kerala at 1300 and Mysore at 600 lbs. The Indian Union pro- 
duced about 76,500 tonnes of rubber in 1969. Although rubber 
makes only a small contribution to the economy of India, it 
made the country fifth in order of importance among the 
natural rubber producers in 1969. Of the Indian production, 
not more than 50 per cent is first grade rubber, the rest being 
lower grades. Rubber is mainly grown in the southern part 
of India. 

In Southern India, communications are well-developed, and 
there is never any scarcity of labour in the plantations. The 
plantation employs a labour force of over 150,000 persons. 

The domestic consumption of rubber has increased rapidly 
in recent years and is now estimated at 99,000 tons of which 
75,000 tonnes are accounted for by natural rubber. To meet 
the increasing internal demand for rubber, the Government has 
a plan to bring 400 hectares of land under high yielding rubber. 
Even though efforts to produce more natural rubber becomes 
successful, there is urgent need for the production of synthetic’ 
rubber to meet the increasing demand for rubber. The inherent 
physical and chemical properties of synthetic rubber maKe it 
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much superior to natural rubber in many applications. Besides, 
the new areas which will be brought under plantation will not 
give yield before 6 or 7 years. 

One of the problems of rubber plantation is the scarcity of 
suitable lands in view of the fact that its location is decided 
primarily by climatic and soil characteristics. Moreover, many 
areas which were, not long ago, used for rubber plantations, are 
now being cultivated for other crops. 

It is possible to increase the yield of rubber per hectare 
from 1200 lbs. to 3000 lbs. India’s geographic^Ll location and 
the fact that there are no other advanced manufacturing coun- 
tries nearby, can make India a leading rubber ^oods exporter 
to Middle East, Africa and South-East Asian cofintries. How- 
ever, the problem is to have a stable price of riiibber so that 
adequate replanting and large scale new planting are made 
possible. A subsidy is given to all uneconomic areas to replant 
with high yielding plants- The Rubber Board has been set. up 
to help the development of rubber plantation in the country. 


6. Irrigation Works and Multipurpose Projects 

As India is essentially an agricultural country, the need for 
a sufficient supply of water is always great. The Momoon is 
the main source of water to Indian agriculture ; but there are 
certain drawbacks in the character of the monsoon. These are: 

(i) undependable rainfall as in Rajasthan and many 

parts of Punjab and Haryana. 

(ii) uneven distribution: About 30* per cent of the total 

area receives rainfall between O'' — 30"; more than 
75" rainfall is received by only about 10 per cent 
of the total area ; 60 per cent of the total aiea 
has rainfall between 30" — 75". 

(ill) absence of winter rain : Cultivation in winter re- 
quires artificial water-supply in the absence of 
winter rain. 

(it/) the rainfall in about 70 p.c. of the crop area is too 
low to permit intensive cultivation even during 
the main crop season. 
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Because of its dependence on rainfall, which is undepend- 
able, Indian agriculture is often described as “a gamble in the 
monsoon/' Since eighty per cent of the annual rainfall in 
India is received in less than four months, the need for adequate 
water-supply for crops on a year-round basis is very urgent. 
Man is unable to control rainfall in which either deficiency, 
irregularity or super-abundance may give rise to disastrous 
famines. He can, however, provide measures which may reduce 
famines. The chief among these is the extension of irrigation. 
Irrigation means supply of water to the fields by means of 
canals from rivers or from storage tanks for the purpose of 
agriculture. Of the available river water resources of the coun- 
try, only about 30 per cent of the usable flow or 9 per cent of 
the total annual flow is utilised. Ground water can be utilised 
for irrigating areas which cannot be irrigated economically by 
canals or which are susceptible to water-logging. Broadly, the 
Indo-Gangetic basin, the Sabarmati basin and coastal areas in 
Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh have great scope for ground 
water development. 

Inadequate rainfall is only one factor that is taken into 
consideration for developing irrigation facilities. Unless certain 
essential ingredients like ample sunshine and fertile soil are 
already present, irrigation can never be successful. The poor 
quality of soil in many parts of India has been responsible for 
the failure of some irrigation projects. Irrigation cannot turn 
bad soil into good* However, the use of chemical fertilisers is 
making this dependence on soil less unavoidable. Also, land 
should be easily cultivable and water cheaply applied. Irriga- 
tion is necessary in all parts of the country where the mean 
annual rainfall is less than 50 inches. This applies to Rajasthan 
where the rainfall is less than five inches in a year, to Uttar 
Pradesh, parts of Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Punjab, Haryana, 
Orissa and over the whole of the Deccan Plateau, except a 
range along the western coast. 

The area irrigated in Indian Union is about 27 million 
hectares of which major and medium irrigation accounts for 
12 million hectares. This is the largest area which is irrigated 
in any country of the world. The Fourth Plan target is to 
have additional 9 million acres through major irrigation and 
17 million acres through minor irrigation. 

II— 5 
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The sources of irrigation are canals, tanks and wells. 

(i) Wells I : In areas where stream flow is seasonal and 
where storage from reservoirs is not feasible, wells are considered 
as a source of water-supply. About 6 million hectares of area 
in India are irrigated by means of wells. The construction and 
maintenance of wells have been mainly the result of private 
enterprise. Water is raised from wells either by manual labour, 
bullocks, water-lifts, the Persian wheels or by means of oil 
engines. Well-irrigation is extensively used in Uttar Pradesh 
Punjab, Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra, Rajasthan and Madhya 
Pradesh, and irrigates 8 million hectares. OneW the disadvant- 
ages of irrigation by wells is that the water has no fertilising 
property in itself unlike tlie canal w^atcr which carries large 
quantities of fertilising silt to the fields irrigated. It is there- 
fore necessary to use manure on soil irrigated by wells. The 
Government of India and the State Governments are now 
supplying manures, both organic and artificial, for securing 
maximum yield of crops from the fields irrigated by wells. The 
tube-wells are recent growths for purposes of irrigation. At 
present the U.P. and Bihar are the two States where tube-well 
irrigation has been introduced. The tube-well can be expanded 
greatly in Punjab, Haryana, West Bengal, Tamil Nadu, 
Andhra Pradesh and parts of Maharashtra, which have a rela 
tively sure supply of ground water. Besides, these areas have 
potential for 2 or 3 crops per year. An average tube-well with 
a 6" diameter tube can supply 33,000 gallons of water and 
irrigate about 150 hectares of land. 

For successful tube-well irrigation, (a) the area must be in 
alluvial formations where water-bearing strata at various depths 
are found ; (6) cheap power for lifting water must be available ; 
and (c) the soil should be of good quality so that high costs 
involved in the operation of tube-wells are compensated by 
larger produce. 

{ii) Tanks : Fanks are- really hollows, natural or arti- 
ficial, in which rain water is collected and stored up. Tank 
irrigation is mainly prevalent in Tamil Nadu, Orissa and 
Andhra. More than 4 million hectares of land are irrigated by 
tanks, of which one million hectares are in Andhra Pradesh, 
900,000 hectares in Tamil Nadu and 300,000 hectares in Orissa^ 
U.P. and West Bengal each. 
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Both wells and tanks require comparatively small outlays 
of capital, yield quick results and can be executed speedily with 
local resources. Tanks, however, fail to store water when diere 
is failure of rainfall in the locality. 

(Hi) Canals' : This is the most important type of irriga- 
tion in India. Canals may draw their water either from rivers 
or from artificial storage. Canals are mostly constructed in 
Northern India, where the rivers have a flow of water through- 
out the year. Storage canals are mainly constructed in the 
Deccan. Here the rivers dry up during the hot season and, 
therefore, artificial storage is necessary. Rain water is stored 
across a valley by building a dam and then distributed to the 
neighbouring lands by means of canals. About 11 million hec- 
tares are irrigated through canals. The total capacity of India’s 
canals is over 220,000 cusecs, and the canals are over 60,000 
miles in length. 

River canals are of two classes : (a) Inundation canals and 
(b) Perennial canals. The inundation canals obtain water when 
tlie river rises above a certain level. Thus the canals depend 
for their supply of water on the natural flood level of the river. 
When the level is low, canals do not obtain water, but when the 
river is in flood, they permit widespread cultivation. Irrigation 
is thus suspended from October to April when the level of the 
water is low. During this period cultivation is practised with 
the help of well-irrigation. To remedy this defect perennial 
canals are constructed. 

The perennial canals draw their water from rivers which 
have their flow of water throughout the year. Some form ot 
barrage is put across a river and its water is diverted by means 
of canals to the neighbouring areas. The great canal systems 
of the U.P. and Punjab are of this type. Many of the inunda- 
tion canals are being transformed now into perennial canals. 
By perennial irrigation, agricultural production in the ‘'un- 
certain zone of rainfair' has been enormously increased, for 
unlike the inundation method it affords its full advantage in 
the reason and so permits cultivation all the year round. 

The conditions are excellent for developing irrigation in 
Haryana and Punjab. The States are flat, with soft alluvial soil* 
The development of canal irrigation has transfonn^ l^ge 
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of semi-deserts into fertile agricultural lands. About 3 million 
hectares of land are irrigated by canals and wells in these two 
States. 

The important canal systems in the two States of Haryana 
and Punjab arc : {a) Western Jamuna Canal, (6) Upper Bari 
Doab Canal, (c) Sirhind Canal, (d) Eastern Canal and {e) Nangal 
barrage. 

(i) The Western Jamuna Canal takes its water from the 

Jamuna river and irrigates the districts of Rohtak, Hissar, 
Patiala and Jhind. More than 200,000 hectare^ of land arc 
irrigated by 1900 channels of the canal. The c^inal is being 
remodelled to serve an additional area of 255,000 iijLectares with 
irrigation. \ 

(ii) Sirhind Canal takes its water from the Sutlej river at 
Ruper and irrigates the districts of Ludhiana, Eerozepur and 
Hissar, and Nabha. This canal is one of the most stable canals 
in all India. About 400 hectares of land are irrigated by this 
canal system. 

{lii) The Upper Bari Doab Canal takes its water from the 
Ravi river at Madhopur and irrigates the districts of Gurdaspui 
and Amritsar. 

In Tamil Nadu about 3 million hectares of land are irri- 
gated by tank-canals. The percentage of the area irrigated to 
the total area sown in Tamil Nadu exceeds 40. The Periyar 
canal system is one of the best examples of irrigation that exist 
in Southern India. The flat land around Madura covering an 
area of 35,000 hectares is watered by the Periyar river. The 
Mettur irrigation system on the Cauvery river is the biggest in 
the Union and the “largest single block masonry reservoir in 
the world with a storage capacity of 93,500 million cubic feet.’* 
The other irrigation works in Tamil Nadu are Perinchani, 
Lower Bhavani, Araniar reseii^oir, Sathanur and Pullarabadi 
canal system. 

U.P. has the largest irrigated areas in India. Of the total 
cultivated area of 17 million hectares, the irrigated land 
accounts for about 5 million hectares. The prosperity of the 
Uttar Pradesh is largely founded on the great irrigation works, 
ibrigatad regions cover nearly 27 per cent of the area sown. 
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Rainfall in the Upper Ganges valley is under 40 inches and 
irrigation is of vital importance. There are five large canal 
systems in the state. 

(t) The Ganga Canal with its headwater at Hatdwar, irri> 
gates over 600,000 hectares of land and is the most important 
system of the State. The main canal is 300 km. long with 
branches and distributaries totalling 6000 miles. It also supplies 
water to the Agra canal and the Lower Ganges Canal. 

(it) The Agra Canal is taken off from the Jamuna near 
Delhi. It irrigates over 145,000 hectares of land. 

(iti) The Lower Ganges Canal is taken off at Narora in the 
district of Bulandshahr. The total length including channels 
exceeds 5,000 km. It irrigates 350,000 hectares of land. 

(iv) The Sarda Canal is the largest productive canal of the 
State. The Sarda is one of the tributaries of the Ganga. The 
headwaters are situated at Banbansa on the border of Nepal. 
It irrigates Rohilkhand and the western part of Oudh. The 
Sarda system today commands an area of a little more than 
1 million hectares of land. 

(v) The Eastern Jamuna Canal serves the north-eastern part 
of the State. The canal takes the water from the Jamuna near 
Faizabad. 

The progress of irrigation in India has not been very rapid. 
From 20 million hectares in 1949, irrigation served in 1969 a 
little more than 26 million hectares. There is a great scope 
for irrigation in West Bengal, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, 
southern Uttar Pradesh and the whole of Peninsular India. Tire 
possibilities of diverting the normal flow of rivers into irriga- 
tion canals, however, have been almost exhausted. The future 
development of irrigation will be to store surplus river flow 
during the monsoon by constructing dams and to distribute 
the stored water in dry season. 

In West Bengal, only about 1 million hectares are irrigated 
by canals out of the total cultivated area of 16 million hectares. 
The two important irrigation works are Damodar Canal and 
Mayurakshi. The new projects are the extension of the Mayu- 
rakshi. Damodar valley and Kangsabati. The need for itr%a- 
tion facilities is urgent as at many places in the districts 
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Birbhum, Bankura, Burdwan and Midnapore, the rainfall is 
much below the quantity required for cultivation. 

In spite of the presence of irrigation facilities, under-irriga- 
tion has become a major problem in many areas. It has been 
estimated that out of three million hectares of land which can 
use irrigation water because of the completion of a number of 
irrigation projects, only about 1.5 million hectares of land make 
use of such facilities. The reasons for under-irrigation are : 
(u) inadequate field channels and (5) high water cljarges. Many 
cultivators cannot make full use of water from irrigation schemes 
because of the high water rates and levies. Since water charges 
are levied on the basis of cost of irrigation schemes and not 
on the net benefit accruing to the cultivators, the under-irrigation 
continues. 

Flood-control, drainage and anti-waterlogging are closely 
related to irrigation. There is urgent need for providing 
drainage in irrigated areas to prevent their deterioration by 
rising ground water table and consequent water-logging condi- 
tions. Water-logging in certain parts of the country, in parti- 
cular the Punjab, has become a very serious problem. Anti' 
water-logging measures such as drains, lining of irrigation chan- 
nels in selected reaches and other steps to depress the ground 
water table have been taken on an extensive scale. Flood con- 
trol schemes are also under way in many areas, where floods 
occur frequently and destroy crops during the monsoon. The 
Brahmaputra in Assam, the north-west rivers of the Punjab and 
U.P., and the rivers of Madhya Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, West 
Bengal, and Kerala are receiving attention for flood control. 
The Central Government has set up Central Flood Control 
Board to co-ordinate the work of various States in this regard- 

River Disputes for Sharing Advantages 

Notwithstanding India's having abundant resources in rivers,, 
the sharing of advantages in their use has given rise to some 
disputes, between States. The rivers of India flow through 
different States and each State is as anxious as others to derive 
maximum advantages from a river for the promotion of irriga- 
tion facilities and power. The rivers which are in dispute 
today are the Narmada, Krishna and Godavari. 
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The Narmada with its length of 815 miles traverses through 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra and Gujarat. Of this, 669 miles 
is through Madhya Pradesh, 21 miles on Madhya Pradesh-Maha- 
rashtra border, 25 miles on Maharashtra-Gujarat border and 
100 miles in Gujarat State. The Narmada river system is cap* 
able of irrigating 8 million hectares of land and providing 
2000 mw of power. Because of the independent claim by each 
State, the utilisation of the Narmada system is being delayed. 

Ill 1965, the Government of India appointed a committee 
to go through the claims of the different States and to suggest 
a line of action that would serve the national interest first. The 
committee recommended that the benefits of irrigation and 
power from the Narmada should be distributed as follows :i 
Madhya Pradesh (6.5 million acres), Gujarat (1.5 million acres), 
Rajasthan (7 lakh acres) and Maharashtra (10,000 acres). The 
power is to be distributed to Madhya Pradesh (1592 mw), 
Gujarat (211 mw) and Maharashtra (211 mw)- The recom- 
mendations have not been accepted by Madhya Pradesh and 
Maharashtra. Madhya Pradesh considers the Narmada as its 
own river, and insists that of the total 28 million acre feet of 
water as much as 22 million acre feet must be kept for her as 
against 18 million acre feet suggested by the Government. 
Madhya Pradesh feels that Gujarat should have only 5.6 million 
acre feet and not 16.6 million acre feet as demanded by Gujarat. 

Another dispute is in respect of the Krishna-Godavari rivers 
involving Andhra Pradesh, Mysore and Maharashtra, each 
putting its own demand for water for irrigation. It appears that 
their total demand exceeds three times the water available. 
Similarly, there are disputes involving Kerala. Mysore and 
Madras, 

According to Inter-State Water Disputes Act of 1956. these 
disputes are being referred to arbitration. 


Indus Waters Treai^ 


Mention may be made here of a treaty signed by India and 
Pakistan in 1960 concerning the use of the waters of the Indus 
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(ix) The Cauvery System. 

(x) The Madhya Pradesh river system of the I'apti and 
Narmada. 

(xt) The Malwa river system striking the Eastern borders 
of Rajasthan and centering round the Chambai 
which drains to the Jamuna. 

For the development of some of these river-valleys, a 
number of multi-purpose projects and major irrigation schemes 
are being developed. By the end of 1969 from the beginning 
of 1951, India had undertaken more than 536 \ major and 
medium irrigation projects, of which 300 are alreac^ in opera- 
tion, bringing 6.8 million hectares under cultivation. 

Some of the multi-purpose river valley projects wl^ich are in 
operation are the following : 

(a) The Damodar Valley Project (of the Hooghly basin) 

(b) The Hirakud Project (of the Orissa river system). 

(c) The Narmada Project (Gujarat). 

(d) The Tungabhadra Project (Andhra Pradesh and 
Mysore). 

(<?) Ramganga Project (U.P ). 

(f) Bhakra-Nangal Project (Punjab and Rajasthan). 

(g) The Nagarjunsagar Project (Andhra Pradesh). 

These projects provide irrigation and generation of electric 
power for industrial purposes, and also control floods and re- 
move malaria, foster navigation, land reclamation, fish culture,, 
etc. 

Some major irrigation schemes, now under construction arc 


as follows; 

Utilisation gross area 

Name and State (on completion) 

_ (in '000 hectares) 

Chambai (Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh) ... 470 

Khadakvasla (Maharashtra) ... ... 10 

Koshi (Bihar) ... ... ... 460 

Narmada (Gujarat) ... .... ... .'ISO 

Rajasthan Canal (Rajasthan) ... ... 560 

Sone Project (Bihar) ... ... 125 
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In addition, there are important State projects like Moi 
ver (West Bengal) and Ramapadasagar (Andhra). The Mor 
iver project of Bengal will bring irrigation to 300,000 hectares 
nder kharif and 280,000 hectares under rabi. The dam will be 
17 feet high to store 0.5 million acre feet of water. The 
.amapadasagar project aims at irrigating 1 million hectares of 
ind in Andhra. It will develop 150,000 kw. of firm power and 
rovide, in addition, navigation facilities from the port of 
ishakhapatnam to the hinterland of the lake. 

Damodar Valley Corporation Project (West Bengal 
AND Bihar) 

The Damodar (also known as the River of Sorrow) is about 
00 km long. It has its source in the Hill of Chotanagpur at 
n elevation of 2,000 feet. After flowing for 240 km in Bihai 
: enters West Bengal and ultimately joins the Hooghly. In 
s upper valley lie parts of Hazaribagh, Palamau, Ranchi, 
lanbhum and Santal Parganas in Bihar. Here the rainfall is 
bout 47 inches annually, most of which falls during the mon- 
3on. '‘Torrential rains crash down upon the deforested hills, 
nd the unimpeded rain-water tumbles down the hills into the 
iver. The unchecked flow erodes land in Chotanagpur and 
wells the volume of water in the rivcr.“ The lower portion 
f the valley lies in West Bengal, where the flooded Damodar 
verflows its banks, destroys crops and dwellings, carries away 
len and cattle, disrupts communications and dislocates tempo- 
arily the economic life of the valley. The Damodar valley has 
catchment area of about 12,000 square km. 

The Damodar Valley with its surrounding areas is the 
lost highly developed industrial region in India. In it are 
ituated India’s two largest iron and steel plants, her largest 
ertilizer plant, the Government locomotive works and cement 
i^orks. 

The upper Damodar basin is very rich in timber, lac and 
ussore. TTie lower basin, though very fertile, is without proper 
ystem of irrigation for which intensive cultivation is not pos* 
ible. The Damodar Valley contains the largest coal deposits 
India and considerable quantities of bauxite and aluminium. 
The valley has also fire clay, china clay, mica, limestone^ Icad^ 
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Fig. 86. The Project by taming the Damodaf and its tributaries has con- 
trolled flood and malaria, and has become an important supplier of Power. 
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silver, antimony and quartz. With cheap electric power, these 
minerals can be properly exploited. 

The Government of India in 1948 set up by an Act a 
Corporation to implement the Daraodar Valley Project. The 
Damodar Valley Corporation is in charge of execution and 
operation of schemes for irrigation, the generation of power and 
flood control. There will be provision for all-the-year round 
navigation, afforestation, public health and industrial, economic 
and general wellbeing of the people of the Valley. 

The project comprises four storage dams with hydro- 
electric installation at Maithon on the Barakar, one across the 
KonaTj Tilaiya on the Barakar and one near the Panchet Hill on 
the Damodar ; three thermal power stations at Bokaro, Durga- 
pur and Chandrapura ; an extensive power transmission grid 
and an irrigation barrage at Durgapur with canals and distrl 
butaries. The 2,271 feet high barrage at Durgapur in West 
Bengal was completed in 1965. It irrigates over 400.000 hec- 
tares of land through canals. There will also be a navigation- 
cum-irrigation canal 130 km. long which will be connected with 
the Hooghly 45 km up-stream from Calcutta. The canal will 
handle coal and other materials between the Damodar Valley 
and Calcutta. The canal will have a system of distributaries 
of 2,000 km in length. The thermal power station at Bokaro 
which was opened in 1953 utilises low grade coal for 200,000 kw. 
power which evens out seasonal fluctuation of hydro-electric 
power. The four dams at Tilaiya, Konar, Maithon and Panchet 
Hill have an aggregate storage capacity of 2.89 million acre feet 
of water with an installed hydro-electric capacity of 146,000 kw. 
Flood reserves are provided at Maithon and Panchet Hill to cut 
down floods from 650,000 cusecs to 250,000 cusecs. The 
Tilaiya Dam above the river Barakar was opened in 1953 and 
is 1,200 feet long and 112 feet high. It moderates flood level 
and supplies water for irrigation to serve about 40,000 hectares 
of land. It is estimated that tiie irrigation system will help to 
get an additional production of 400,000 metric tons of food 
grains. There will also be fish culture in the lake. 

The Konar Dam on the Konar, a tributary of the Damodar^ 
is 12,860 feet long and 196 feet high. The Dam was completed 
in 1954. About 40,000 hectares of land are irrigated from the 
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storage water. It also gives 19,10,00,000 kw. hours per annum 
I'he Maithon Dam has been constructed across the lower reaches 
of the Barakar. It regulates floods, provides 16,40,00,000 kw 
hours per annum of hydro-electricity and supplies water to 

90.000 hectares of land for cultivation. The Maithon dam is 
11,773 feet long and 158 feet high. The central location of 
the Maithon dam makes it the chief centre for distributing 
power to Sindri, Chittaranjan and other workshop areas. The 
Panchet Hill Dam which has been recently completed, is design 
ed primarily to control flood. A hydro-electric station of 

40.000 kw- has been built near the dam. \ 

Soil and water conservation in the Damodar \valley is an 
integral part of the DVC Project. Without soil Conservation 
tlie dam reservoirs silt up quickly ; and if soil erosion is allowed 
to continue, more of the top soil will be washed away. There 
fore extensive soil surveys have been made. A number of small 
irrigation-cum-soil conservation dams were constructed in the 
upper reaches of the valley in the earlier part of the DVC’s 
•career. The Adivasi dam, Deochanda dam, Bachhi dam and 
Gauria Karma dam hold back rain water, prevent gully erosion 
and supply water for irrigation. 

Other activities of the Damodar Valley Corporation arc to 
assist in the development of small scale and cottage industries 
by investigation into their possibilities and starting plot schemes 

The original scheme of the DVC was to haye eight dams. 
With four dams, the multi-purpose activities are not being 
carried out effectively. The power-system has extended fai 
beyond the valley and far beyond what was originally contem' 
plated. The Ruhr of India, that is, the new industrial region 
between West Bengal and Bihar has put tremendous pressure 
for the supply of power from DVC. The growing consurap 
rion of canal water in the new industrial area has brought about 
acute shortage of water for rabi irrigation. The need foi 
thermal power is keenly felt because of the variation in the 
supply of hydel power between seasons. 

Other River Valley Projects 

The Hirakud Dam Project is designed to supply water foi 
irrigation and power for industrial development of Orissa. 
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comprises of a dam across the Mahanadi about nine miles up* 
stream off the town of Sambalpur. There are canals on either 
side of hydro-electric installations. The Hirakud dam is 150 
feet above the river-bed with gross storage capacity of the reser- 
voir of 5,3 million acre feet. Two other dams have been cons 
tructed on the Mahanadi — one at Tikarpara and the other at 
Naraj, few miles west of Cuttack. The three projects, will pro- 
vide irrigation to 1 million hectares of land, generate 3,50,000 
kw. and will also provide navigation facilities. The whole of 
the Mahanadi Valley particularly Sambalpur district, Sonepur 
and the delta region will be specially benefited by these schemes. 
The Hirakud project will irrigate 200,000 hectares of land 
in Sambalpur and Bolangir districts, and half a million 
hectares in Cuttack and Puri districts. The areas served by 
the Hirakud are very rich in minerals like iron, bauxite, manga- 
nese, graphite, chromite, mica and other useful minerals, most 
of which are largely unexploited. The Hirakud will supply 
power for their development. The main dam and dykes have 
been completed in all reaches, and these provide irrigation faci- 
lities for 150,000 hectares of land. Power is now being supplied 
to Hirakud for Indian aluminium factory, Rajganjpur for the 
cement factory, Rourkela for steel plant, Joda for ferro-manga- 
nese plant, Brajarajnagar for paper mills and Chawdwar foi 
textile industries. Hirakud is supplying power to Cuttack, 
Puri, Sambalpur and Sundergarh. 

The Kosi Project is the most important scheme in Bihar. 
It is a multi-purpose project for irrigation, power, navigation, 
flood control, silt control, silt conservation, drainage, reclama- 
tion of water-logged areas, malaria control, fish culture and 
recreation facilities. The project comprises dam about 750 feet 
high across the Chatra Gorge in Nepal to store about 11 million 
acre feet of water. There will be two barrages on the Kosi: 
"—(a) The first one in Nepal will control and stabilise the river 
channel and will divert its supplies into two canals on cither 
side. About a million acres of land in Nepal territory will be 
irrigated by these two canals- (6) The second barrage will be 
near the Nepal-Bihar border, where two canals on the left and 
one on the right will be constructed for irrigating over two 
million acres in the districts of Pumea, Darbhanga and 
Muraffarpur in Bihar. 
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The power plant at the dam site will be capable of general 
ing 1.3 million kw. of cheap power. 


The Tungabhadra Project comprises a dam 8,200 feet long 
and 160 feet across the Tungabhadra, a major tributary of the 
Krishna. The reservoir contains 2.6 million acre feet of watei 
and serve Mysore and Andhra. About 200,000 hectares of land 
will be irrigated by the scheme- I'he dam was inaugurated in 
1953. ! 



Fig. 87. ''Bhakra-Nangal project is something tremendous, something stu- 
pendous, something which shakes you up when you see it. Bhakra today 
is the symbol of India's progress.” — Nehru. 

The Bhakra and Nangal Project is the only multi-purpose 
scheme in Punjab and Haryana. The essential feature of the 
Bhakra project is a cement and concrete dam, 740 ft. high, 
across the river Sutlej at the site of Bhakra Gorge, about 75 km 
upstream of the present headwaters -of the Sirhind canal in 
Punjab. The total storage capacity of the reservoir is 7.2m 
cubic ft. of which nearly 5.5m cubic ft. is available for hydro- 
electric power generation and irrigation purposes -every year. 
The reservoir level has been kept at 1,680 ft. above sea level. 
The dam ranks as the highest straight gravity dam in the world, 
and surpasses the Hoover Dam in Nevada (U.S.A.) which is 720 
fieet high. 



, 
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Stored water provides irrigation facilities for nearly 6.dm 
acres of land and generate about 230/000 kilowatts of ^eiptric 
aieigy. A additional 170,000 kilowatts is produced on the 
Nangal hydro-electric canal which forms a feeder channel for 
the Bhakra canal system. 

The length of the dam at the top is about 1,700 ft. and the 
width of the base at its widest point is about 1,100 ft. A 30 ft. 
roadway is provided at the top. Partial stor^e of water above 
the Bhakra dam started in 1958, and in 1959 about 6.30 lakh 
hectares were irrigated by the Bhakra Canal System in the 
Punjab and Rajasthan. On full development 13 lakh hectares 
of land will be irrigated, and another 14 lakh hectares will get 
increased water supply. 

It helps to get additional foodgrains of 1.3 million tons a 
year, cotton 0.8 million tons, sugar-cane 0.5 million tons and 
oilseeds 0.1 million tons. No other river valley project in the 
world has so much food potential. 

The Nangal scheme provides for an auxiliary dam or 
barrage across the river at Nangal, about 12 km down-stream 
canal and serve as a balancing reservoir for taking up daily 
fluctuations from the Bhakra dam and for meeting daily and 
weekly load variations on power houses on the Nailgal hydro- 
electric canal. The Nangal dam is a massjye concrete weir, 
1,029 ft. long, 400 ft. wide and with its deepest foundations 
going down to 50 ft. below the river bed. The waterway con- 
sists of 28 bays 30 ft. wide, each provided with a steel gate to 
head up the water about 50 ft. above the river bed. The 
Nangal-Hydel channel takes off from the left bank of the river 
above the Nangal dam and is about 63 km long. It has a carry- 
ing capacity of 12,500 cusecs. The two power houses are at 
Ganguwal, 18 km down Nangal, and Kotla 9 km further down. 
The Nangal-Hydel system supplies electric power to Rupar, 
Ambala, Karnal, Panipat, Hisar, Bhiwani, Rohtak, Nabha> , 
Patiala, Ferozepur, Faridkot, Kalka, Kassauli, Simla, Julundhw', 
Hoshiarpur, Kapurthala, Dhilwan and 49 other small dtia. 
Electric power has been extended to Delhi, Gurgaon, Palwal 
and Rewari from Ganguwal and Kotla power houses suKe 
September 1957. ‘ 

H--6 ' 
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The hydel power is also used extensively for tube-well irri- 
gation in several areas of Punjab which are not served by canals. 
Tube-wells also serve to de-water the water-logged areas and 
supply this water elsewhere in dry areas. In course of time 
power will be used for railway electrification, especially on the 
main line between Delhi and Amritsar. 

In spite of the tremendous hydel power supply from the 
Bhakra-Nangal project its inadequacy is now felt because of 
expansion of many industries in the Punjab, Haryana and the 
Greater Delhi area. \ 

The Rihand Valley Project is by far the mos^ important 
multi-purpose scheme in the Uttar Pradesh. The dain at Pipri, 
in the Mirzapur district, on the river Rihand which |s a tribu- 
tary of the Sone will be the largest reservoir in In^ia. The 
dam will be over 2,000 feet long, and the storage capacity of the 
reservoir will be 90 lakh acre feet. The surface area of the 
lake created will be 300 sq. km. 

The scheme will confer numerous benefits on the country. 

(a) The eastern parts of the State do not have any proper 
irrigation system and entirely depend upon rainfall for crops* 
The scheme will make possible the construction of 3,000 tube- 
wells and 6,000 km. of pumped canals from the Gogra, Ganga 
and Jamuna rivers. Thus, large tracts of unbroken land will be 
cultivated for food production: (b) fish culture will be possible 
in the huge lake ; (c) the canals will bring the unexplored region 
of the Sone valley in touch with the Ganga. Large cargo vessels 
will ply between the Hooghly and the Rihand ; (d) industrialisa- 
tion will take place in the wake of the Project. The region is 
one of the richest in mineral wealth ; {e) some sections of the 
Northern Rly. can be electrified to save coal. The power raised 
from the water will result in the saving of 20,000 wagons of coal 
pa: year. Shortage of power has been an impediment in the 
economic development of the eastern districts of U.P. The open- 
ing of the first power house in 1963 has already helped tftie 
cement and aluminium production in the area. 

Other benefits of the scheme will be the control of floods 
in the Rihand and the Sone, lesser soil erosion in the Rihand 
valley, better afforestation in Rewa and restoration of mazgihal 
lands. Thus it is an ambitious undertaking designed to pave 
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the way for the agricultural and industrial advancement of the 
eastern parts of the State and is destined to become a landmarit 
in the development of India. 

Rajasthan Canal Project 

In order to provide water for irrigation to Bikaner, 
Jaisalmer and Ganganagar, covering an estimated area of about 
2.6 million acres, there is a project for the construction of a 
canal from the river Sutlej at Harika barrage. To b^n with, 
the canal will be fed by fiow supplies from the Ravi and Beas 
rivers. There is also a proposal to construct a number of dams 
on these two rivers to increase the supplies of water through the 
canal. The Rajasthan canal will be 470 km long, lying entirely 
in Rajasthan. 

Fourth Plan and Irrigation : The objectives are the inte- 
grated use and efficient management of water resources ; exten- 
sion of irrigation — major, medium and minor ; and new projects 
in areas which are relatively deficient in rainfall and irrigation. 
The ultimate area that can be irrigated (excluding ground water) 
has been assessed at 60 million hectares. It is proposed to bring 
about during the Fourth Plan, an additional utilisation of 5 
million hectare metres. 


7. Forests and their Products 

India has 7.53 lakh sq. km of land under forest, i.e., 23 per 
cent of the total land area. Throughout this vast forest-area 
there is a variety in the types of forest vegetation, depending on 
variations of climate and soil and on other local factors. About 
12 p.c. of the total area may be classified as merchantable forest. 
From the point of outturn, Indian forests are classified as market- 
able and inaccessible. The marketable forests (institute 83 per 
cent of the total forest area. The bulk of marketable forests 
ponsists of non-c<Hiiferous type. 

Considering the fact that India has tropical climate, periodic 
tionsoons, low forest productivity and predominantly i^icul- 

t ural economy, there is need for increasing die forest area by at 
cast another 10 p.c. oi the total area. 
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The forests in India are very unevenly distributed, Madhya 
Pradesh, Assam, Orissa and Andhra Pradesh have the largest 
concentration of forests. They are most scarce in the Gangetic 
area. 

India has more than 5,000 different species of trees in India 
and half of them are timber trees and the rest are shrubs and 
climbers. The extension of urban areas and the agricultural 
fields has resulted in the gradual decline of forests in India. 


Geographical Distribution of Forests, 1969 

it 

Area in thousand hectares. 


States 

Area 

States 

\ 

Area 

Andhra Pradesh 

4,801 

Orissa ... 


360 

Assam ... 

5,570 

Punjab ... 

... 

210 

Bihar 

2,001 

Rajasthan 

... 

1,080 

M^arashtra 

5,569 

U.P. ... 

.. . i. 

2,829 

Kerala ... 

880 

West Bengal 


698 

Madhya Pradesh 

12.000 

Jammu and Kashmir 

460 

Tamil Nadu 

1,661 

Tripura 

. . . 

527 

Mysore 

2,130 

Total India 

• •• 

75,300 


There is no proper balance between agricultural and forest 
lands in India. While Madhya Pradesh, Assam, Andhra 
Pradesh and Orissa have sufficient forest areas, most of the 
other regions have much less than the minimum required for 
proper land use. 

Broadly speaking, there are five types of forests in the 
country : , 

^1) Arid country forests, extending over a considerable por- 
tion- of Rajasthan and the south of the Punjab. The most im- 
portant tree is the babul. _ 

(2) Deciduous forests extend over large areas in the sub 
Himalayan tract, and in the Peninsular India. Sal, teak and a 
great variety of other valuable trees are found in these areas. 

(3) Evergreen forests occur in those areas where the rain- 
fall is, heavy. Such regions are the west coast of the Peninsula., 
and the eastern sub-Himalayan tract. The trees are bamboo, 

.palm, fern and Indian rubl^. ; 
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(4) HUl forests. They vary according 4o elevati<M!i and 
rainfall. In the Eastern Himalayas and Assam the forests are 
full of oak and magnolia. In Assam pine trees grow abundantly 
at an el^ation of 3v000 to 6,000 ft. Deodar, pine and oak 
occur in the North-Western Himalayas. 

(5) Littoral forests occdr on the sea coasts and along tidal 

creeks. The most characteristic trees belong to the mangrove 
family. 


Importance of Forests 

Indian forests have important protective as well as produc> 
tive functions. They provide employment for nearly a million 
people such as wood-cutters, sawyers, carters, carriers and rafts- 
men and play an important part as suppliers of raw materials 
for various industries like timber, matches, ply-wood, paper and 
pulp, pencil, rayon, resin and tanning. Forests also supply 
fodder and sustain 32 million livestock. In India forests also 
have a moderating influence against floods and erosion and hidp 
maintain soil fertility. Indeed, the forests' are vital in India’s 
ecoitomy. Unfortunately, the unsound conservatibn policy in 
the past did not allow for much planned increase of forests. 

The expanding cultivation in India has broken up, in cer 
tain cases, even the reserved forests. The devastation and abuse 
of forests have brought about steady deterioration of physical 
and climatic conditions, the drying up of many springs, silting 
up of water channels and loss of fertility of top soils in many 
regions. Several parts of the country which were once cool and 
richly wpoded are now arid. The Siwalik hills extending from 
the Punjab to Assam are almost bare ; their streams are choked 
with sand. The forest at Nagpur in the Kulu valley is a binten 
hillside. Deep ravines have been cut into the banks of the 
Jamuna, the Chambal, the Narmada and the Mahi. The Rajas- 
than desert advances towards the Gangetic plain at the rate of 
nearly half a mile a year over a front of about 100 mil«^; 
desiccating winds and desert sands blowing through the Abu 
tunnel are raining annually over 70 square km of fertile terri- 
tory- The shores of the sea, in Gujarat, are strewn with advanq* 
ing sand dunes. The hill-sides of the Himalayas in Kumaon, 
being fast eroded for want trees, have lost their valuable t<^ 
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soil by erosion and thousands of square miles of fertile land 
have been thrown out of use. It is necessary that at least 60 
per cent of the land area should be under forests for protection, 
against erosion, floods and denudation in the Himalayas, 
Deccan plateau and pther mountainous regions. Deforested 
mountains give rise to floods and soil erosion. If rivers are to 
be used properly for irrigation and navigation, mountains 
should remain forested. In the plains, where the configuration 
of the ground is gentle, the irreducible minimum shbuld be 20 
per cent. In other words, the overall proportion oil the forest 
area in India should be raised to 33 per cent. \ 

The Vana Mahotsava festival was inaugurated in 1950 with 
a view to encouraging the planting of trees througl^out the 
country in all waste lands unfit for cultivation, along canals, 
roads and railways. In the same year about 4 crores of trees 
were planted of which 25 per cent survived. In 1951 also 4 
crores of trees were planted. Since -then the Vana Mahotsava 
has become an annual feature for the plantation of trees for 
the production of fuel wood and soft wood. A scheme for the 
immobilization of the Rajasthan desert has been prepared, the 
principal features of which are as follows : (a) Creating a belt 
of forest 400 miles long and 5 miles wide, parallel to the Paki- 
stan boundary and 5 miles inside Rajasthan ; (b) Creating oases 
of vegetation round railway stations, police stations, etc.; 
(c) Establishing shelter belts along selected roads and railway 
lines ; (d) Creation of wind breaks round agricultural fields and 
adoption of improved agricultural practices. 

In 1968, several other measures were undertaken to improve 
the productivity of forests through raising forest plantations and 
development of forest communication. In the same year, new 
plantations of economic species like teak, sal, sisso, and eucalyp- 
tus have covered 54,000 hectares. 

Forest Products 

The forest produce is divided into two main heads: (1) 
major produce, and (2) minor produce. The major produce 
consists of timber, round wood, pulp and match wo^, firewood 
and charcoal. The minor produce include lac, tttnning mate- 
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rials, honey, wax, bamboo, thatching grasses, essential oil, tur- 
pentine, resin; cane fibres and katha. 

In recent years, there has been considerable progiess in the 
production of timber in India. This high production has been 
possible because of the following factors : 

{a) Opening of inaccessible areas by the construction ot 
new roads and paths ; 

{h) appearances of mechanical traction ; 

(c) increased demand for timber for constructional and 
other purposes ; and 

(r) exploitation of species hitherto unacceptable for trade 
and new industries. 

Important timbers include deodar, sal, rose-wood, padauk, 
Indian mahogany and teak. Several industries are making use 
of wood directly as a material. The forests provide cellulosic 
raw materials in increasing measure for the pr^uction of paper 
needed for educational and other programmes. 

Every advance in industrialisation will be reflected in sm 
increased demand on timber. "Most advanced countries in the 
world are precisely those with the highest per capita consump- 
tion of wood. India’s per capita consumption of round wo^ 
is 1.4 cubic feet as compared with 58 cubic feet in the U.S.A/’ 
It has been estimated that requirements of industrial wood 
which amount to 4.5 million tons at present would increase to 
about 9.5 million tons in 1975. Since forests are replaceable at 
a* slow rate, and the demand for timber for industrial pur- 
poses is on the increase, it is desirable that forests should not 
be exploited indiscriminately. 

The forests of the country supply a large variety of minor, 
fotest products. Various plants and their derivatives account 
for items such as essential oils, resins, gums, medicinal herbs, 
flosses, edible wild plant, canes and grasses. In addition, animal 
products such as honey, bees-wax, lac, bones, hides and horn 
play an important role of their own both in the home markets 
and abroad. The chief difficulty in organising the commercial 
exploitation of these products arises from their erratic distriki* 
tion which reduces their economic value. While such well- 
known items as bamboos and lac are being cultivated or reared 
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and utaiscd on a fairly satMactory scale, better methods of 
rearing, collection, extraction and marketing should be possible 
with k view to ensuring quality as well as regular and adequate 
supplies of all minor fcflrest produce. 

Lac is secreted by a type of insects which feed on the saps 
of certain trees known as lac hosts* These trees are palas, bei 
and kusum, and are found in the south-eastern districts of 
Bihar, the western border areas of West Bengal, and adjoining 
districts of Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesn, Orissa and 
Assam. Chotanagpur in Bihar raises 60 p.c. of ^India’s total 
At present,, the production of lac in India is about 41,000 tons 
which is over 75 per cent of the world's output, .^out 40 p.c. 
of the total production comes from Bihar followed by Madhya 
Pradesh with 30 p.c. and Maharashtra 19 p.c. Lac industry 
engages over four million cultivators apart from several 
thousands engaged in the manufacturing industry and the trade. 

Lac is used in making gramophone records, varnish, electric 
insulation, sealing wax, lithographic ink and others. About 35 
p.c. of lac is consumed in the gramophone industry. Only 
about 10 p.c. of stick lac is consumed in India, and the rest is 
exported. Best customers of the Indian lac are the U.S.A. and 
the U.K. About 90 p c. of the total lac export is handled in 
Calcutta. Recently, the Indian lac industry has been threatened 
by competition from cheaper Siamese lac and the discovery of 
several special-purpose synthetics. The U.S.A. is now taking 
less Indian shellac for gramophone record manufacture. 

Resin is derived from the pines of the Himalayas and Assam 
hills and is worked for making resin and turpentine oil. Resin 
is used for shellac adulteration, in paper mills, soap factories, 
etc., while turpentine is in demand for medicine and varnish. 

Myrobalafis grow in abundance in Tamil Nadu. Maha- 
rashtra. Bihar, West Bengal. Orissa and other places. A variety 
is found in Coimbatore whose fruits are very small in size, but 
the tree is taller than the peepul tree of Northern India. The 
fruits, the bark, the leaves, the trunk — every part of the myro- 
balans has some use or other for us. The timber is very strong. 
The Jabalpore myrobalan is the best of all and is used for the 
preparation of medicine and dyes. Myrobakms is a great toner 
in tanning. The alkali of myrobalans is useful for preparing 
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dyferent dyes by mining with various ingredients. In MsKbwV 
myrobalans are extensively used ior dyeing cotton, wool > 
skin. In Assam, Endi and Muga silk are dyed with myrobalan - 
alkali. England, Germany, Belgium,* the U.S.A. and Austral^ ; 
are the chief importers of Indian myrobalans. 

Of late, many forest products have also assumed great im- ' , 
portance as raw materials for medicinal and perfumery purposes. 
Sandal-wood oil, palmorosa (from Rosa grass^, linaloi, and 
vetiver are important essential oils. Margosa (Neem) oil is' 
regarded in India as a specific for skin diseases and is used in 
soaps. Drug-plants are also exploited in India and these irf 
dude Atropa, Belladona, Hyoscyamus, Podophyllumemodi. Nux 
Vomica, and Artemisia Previfolia. Other drugs indude Aconite, 
Mentha, Juniper, etc. 

Developments and Problems 

Development of farm forestry, economic plantations, re- ' 
habilitation of degraded forests, improvement of forest communi- 
cation measures are being carried out under the Development 
Schemes. 

Arrangements have been made for the supply of Andaman 
timbers to the match and plywood industry in consequence of 
which the necessity of importing tea-chests has been obviated 
to a laige extent. Attempts are also being made to meet the 
chronic shortage of newsprint in this country by tapping the . 
hitherto unexploited forest of spruce and fir in the Himalayas. 

The timber experts believe that preserved and treated wood 
and pressurised bamboo could replace steel in a variety of ways. 
India has a wid6 variety of timber and a large surplus of bambw ; 
in the forests. The timber-for-stecl scheme, if successful, may . 
solve tlie steel problem which is retarding industrial devdofi- ; 
ment not «nly in India but in other countries in Central and 
South Asia. 

The Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun is engaged id 
(a) finding out suitable woods for aircraft construction, (6) pripj; 
ducing cheag printing paper, (c) discovering indigenous woojli! 
•suitable for use as battery separaton, etc. and (d) investigal^ 
pcndl woods. A systematic .investigation of pencil Woods 
shown that not only is Indian deodar suitable for first class 
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pencils, but is also supet'ior to the East African deodar on which 
the Indian Pencil industry largely depends at present. 

Many forest areas of the Himalayas are almost inaccessible 
because of steep and rocky slopes. The question of bringing 
timber and other materials from forests to the road, railway, or 
river that lead^ to the place of utilizationy is thus the main 
problem of the forest industry. At present two methods are 
applied : (i) employment of bullocks, buflEaloes and eldphants as 
carriers of forest produce, and (ii) timber rafts are floated down 
the rivers during monsoon months to be dragged again irora the 
water (after, of course, many days of floating) to the siiw mills. 
‘‘Forest roads need to be linked with trunk roads and river 
landings, so that the timber can be transported or floated easily."' 

Fourth Plan and Forests, The demand for various forest 
proifucts both for industrial and for fuel purposes has been fast 
growing in India. The current production of industrial wood 
. is about 8 million cubic metres, but the demand today is for 
18 million cubic metres and will increase to 24 million cubic 
metres by 1975. One of the problems of Indian forests is rela- 
tively low productivity. In order to increase the forest produc- 
tion, the Fourth Plan envisages further efforts at creating large 
scale plantations of quick growing species and species of economic 
importance in 640,000 hectares. There will be also plantations 
of farm forestry-cum-fuel wood in 75,000 hectares. About 14,000 
km of roads will be constructed. 

Some Important Commercial Timbers 

The forests of India are the source of many kinds of timber 
wkh varied technical properties. 

Baing (Tectrameles mudiflora) from Assam is a white soft 
^ >wood. 

^ Benieak from the West coast is a reddish brown 'moderately 
hard wood and has considerable demand for furniture, coffee 
eases, ship-building, etc, 

Bijasol obtainable in Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu and Bihar 
is ,a very hard, close-gained durable wood and is ysed for door 
:a|]Hd window frames, furniture and agricultural implements. ^ 

Blue Pine (Pinas excelsa) from Punjab is much used in 
^instructional work. 
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D£(h>ar (Cedrus Deodara) is a moderately hard wood^ 
strongly scented and oily and is used for railway sleepers and 
in building. 

Dhupa found along .the foot of the Western Ghats, besides 
giving the gum resin, is used for tea chests and packing cases. 

HaiD'U (Adina cardifolia) is found all over India. It is a 
yellow, moderately hard, even-grained wood and is used for 
furniture and cigar-box-making. 

Indian Rose Wood is world famous and is found mostly in . 
the forests of the southern part of the Western Ghats. It is also 
available in M.P. and Orissa. Extremely hard and close grained, 
this dark purple wood is the highest priced timber in India and 
is widely used for furniture making. 

Shisham, otherwise known as Sisso, is available in Uttar 
Pradesh, Punjab, Haryana and West Bengal. This wood is very 
hard, close-grained and brown in colour and takes a high polish- 
It is much used for carriage, cart and boat-building all over 
Northern India. 

Irul Wood and Mr^ua {Mesm jerra) are found in Tamil 
Nadu. Being very durable, they make excellent railway sleepers, 
Mesua is also available in Assam. 

jSal (Shorea Robusta) is in regular demand in Northern 
India for building piles, beams, planking, door and window 
posts and for railway sleepers. The number is available in 
Assam, West Bengal, * Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa ^ and 
Uttar Pradesh- 

Sandal-wood comes from the dry regions of South India 
and is a hard, close-grained, yellowish brown wood, strongly 
scented by the oil characteristic of the tree. It is in demand 
for making boxes and small articles, often beautifully carved- 
The oil of the wood is also important. 

Semul {Bombax Malabarkum) is found widely in Assam* 
Bihar and Tamil Nadu. The timber is soft and white and is 
used for toys, packing cases and planking. 

SuNDRi {Heriieira Species), available in West Bengal, is used 
for boat-building, furniture, beams, planking and posts. The 
wood is very tough and hard. ^ 

Teak {Tectonia Grandis) is extensively found in Madhya 
Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and Maharashtra. As a ship-building’ 
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wood and as a good wood for house carpentry, it has long been 
known in many parts of the world. In India it is a general 
purpose limber for house and ship-biiilding, bridges, railway 
keepers, furniture, etc. 


8. Animal Husbandry 

The development of animal husbandry increases the supply 
of protective foods, provides draught power for farm operations 
and improves the output of certain products of commercial im- 
portance such as hides, bones and wool. I 

Animal husbandry is an integral part of a sbund system 
of diversified agriculture. The int^ation of crop\ production 
and animal husbandry ensures better utilization <k farm by- 
products, maintenance of soil fertility, fuller employment for 
cultivators throughout the year and increase in rural incomes. 

A large number of fanp animals are maintained in India. 
India has the largest bovine population in the world. Generally 
speaking, the farm animals are not of appropriate quality for 
the achievement of objectives. 

According to the census of 1968, India had 176 m cattle, 
52 m buffaloes, 42 m sheep, 64 m goats, 11m ponies and horses, ' 
making a total of 342 million livestock. 

Graziiig lands are indispensable for breeding and pasturing 
of domestic livestock for meat, leather and wool. It is not 
merely the presence of grass which is important, but the class 
of stock which will graze on lands. Cattle need leaf and 
seed of bush species ; sheep need weeds ; horses need grass ; goats 
need leaves and twigs of bush. The types of vegetaUon and 
their locations are also important. All these factors along with 
the problem of over-grazing need careful attention. The present 
cattle population in India is considerably in excess of the avail- 
able supplies of fodder. It is commonly considered that in 
relation to the supplies of dry fodder at least one-third of the 
cattle population may be regarded as surplus. It has been 
estimated that if the food now beii^ consumed by useless 
anima s could be added to the rations of milch animals, there 
would have been a gain of 365 lb. of milk per animal a year, 
roblms associated with excessive cattle numbers and the 
attendant shortage of food supplies are serious, and must be 
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solved if animal hasbandry is to funaion profitably.* Tbie 
important cattle-breeding areas are Madhya Pradesh, Andi^a^ 
Pradesh, the U.P., Mysore and Gujarat. 

India stands fifth in dicep population with her 42 miQion 
sheep. Broadly, the sheep raising tracts are the Nor^em 
region, the Western region and the Southern region. Sheep 
in India are reared particularly in Haryana and Punjab-; 
Garhwal, Almora and Nainital in the U.P.; Gujarat; the Beh 
lary, Kurnool and Coimbatore districts of South India; Rajas- , 
ihan ; Kashmir. 

The Indian sheep is inferior to that of Australia or South 
Africa as a mutton or wool producer. The wool of Northern 
India is white and of fair quality while in Peninsular India, it 
is grey, short and coarse. The average annual production is a 
little above 80 million lbs. “A good deal of the wool, whidi 
comes into the Indian market is dead wool, i.e., what has been 
removed from the carcasses of slaughtered sheep and not shorn." 
The need for improving shearing efficiency in India is urgent. 
Compared to New Zealand, the average rate of shearing par 
man is very much low. 

The average yield of wool per sheep is about 2 lbs., and 
this can be raised to 6 lbs. with improved varieties of sheep. 
The demand for wool comes from five main sources, namdy, 
cottage industries, for carpets and floor rugs, for blankets, for 
manufacture of clothing material and knitting yarns in mills 
and for other industries like the manufacture of shawls, tweeds 
etc. There are sheep breeding farms and wool extension centres' 
in Himachal Pradesh, Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh. 

The average annual export of raw wool is about 50 millimi 
lbs. of which 36 million lbs. are carpet wool and 15 million lbs. , 
are semi-processed wool. A frequent complamt of the foreign , 
consumers about Indian wool is the presence of «tcesfiv£ , 
foreign matter such as sand, bums etc. Accordii^ly steps ^ 
being taken to ensure correct shearing as well as systemitid^r 
grading of wool. 


• There are suggestions that there should be graduated tax on ; 
which would loake the maintenance of useless cattle a burden on 
owners. Compulsory aterilizatlon of surplus cows is also recommended. 
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Goats may be considered as the poor man's cheap milX 
animal. Goat's milk h highly valued for human consumption, 
but the yield of milk from goats is very small. These animals 
are valued for their meat and milk and in some places for 
their hair. Goats are very prolific and they are easily domes- 
ticated. About 21 million pieces of goat skin are obtained 
annually. Mules and horses are used in India mostly for 
drawing carts, and these are found chiefly in the Punjab, Haryana, 
U*P., and Maharashtra. Camels are mostly confined to Punjab 
and Western Rajasthan. In these areas camels are largely used 
for ploughing and as draught animals. ^ 

Animal products in India are hides and skins, bMe, wool, 
milk, butter and gliee. Hides and skin are used for making 
harnesess, bags, suitcases, trunks, machine belts, automobile tops 
and seats, cases for guns, shoes and gloves. The terra hide 
denotes the skins of cattle, horses and camels, while the term 
skin is restricted to those of calves, sheep and goats. In India 
the hides and skins are mostly collected from the salughter- 
houses. West Bengal and Tamil Nadu are the largest producers 
of cattle hides, Tamil Nadu the largest producer of buffalo hides 
and sheepskins, and the Uttar Pradesh the largest producers of 
goatskins, followed by West Bengal and Bihar. The leather 
centres in India arc Kanpur, Agra, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras. 

The total estimated supply of raw hides in India is about 
200 lakh pieces. Of this, nearly 40 lakh pieces or 20 p.c. are 
exported raw or after tanning. The remaining 80 p.c. are con- 
sumed by small and large tanneries for preparing leather suit- 
able for different types of articles used in the country. About 
37 million pieces of skin are obtained annually from goats and 
sheep. 

Indian hides and skins are purchased by the U.S.A., West 
Germany, U.K., France, Belgium, Iraq, Iran and Burma. 
India's capacity to export hides has become limited because of 
the partition. 


Dairy and Milk Supply 

In spite of larg^ cattle population, per capita availability of 
&ilk is low in India. The total output of milk in India is 
’ about 24 million tons- More than 50 p.c. of the milk is obtained 
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from buffalo and 45 p.c. from cows. India stands second in tb« 
volume of milk production, her output being exceeded only by 
the U.S.A. Her milk produAion is over four times the ou^t 
of Great Britain, over hve times that of Denmark, over six times 
that of Australia and over seven times that of New Zealand. The 
yield of milk per head of cattle in India is very erratic ranging 
between 5 and 17 lbs. per day. With a little attention this can 
be raised to 15 lbs. per day per head of cattle. 

U.P. contributes about 20 p.c., followed by Bihar (12 p.c), 
Tamil Nadu (10 p.c.) and Maharashtra (6 p.c.). 

The average consumption of milk per head per day ranges 
from 1.3 ounces in Assam to 16 ounces in Punjab. 

Of the total milk produced in India, about 38 per cent/- is 
estimated as being used for consumption as fluid milk, about 
42 p.c. for ghee and the rest for khoa, butter, curd and other 
products. The progress of dairy industry in India has been 
very slow on account of scattered and small-scale milk produc- 
tion, inadequate transport facilities in most parts of the country, 
dependence for long on imported plant and machinery for milk 
processing and shortage of technical personnel.’ The, dairy 
development activities in India are now being pursued with 
vigour in a number of places. The main problem of dairy is to 
keep markets remunerative for producers and to supply xnilk to 
consumers at reasonable price. There are programmes for ex- 
panding milk supply schemes, (Organising milk collection through 
primary co-operative milk societies and setting up of rural d^tty 
centres. Maharashtra has made remarkable progress in dairying. 
At Anand in Kaira district in Gujarat a large butter factory 
has been started with a capacity of 10,000 lbs- of butter a day. Its 
tinned butter has a market throughout the country. M(xlem 
dairies have been set up in Delhi, Poona, Kudgi, Kumool, 
Guntur, Kodai Kanal and Haringhata. Milk product factories 
are located at Amritsar, Anand, Mehsana and Rajkot. In U.P. 
there are dairies at Aligarh, Kanpur, Lucknow, Banaras and 
Allahabad. 


9 Most of the equipment today is now being made in India. There 
are six centres (Karnal» Bangalore* Aarey, Allahabsid* Anand and Harin* 
ghata) which provide facilities for imparting training to dairy personnel. 
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Ghee bss considerable demand in India and is used in Uite 
in!eparatio!n ol food and sweetmeats. Buffalo butter gives 
greater yield of ghee than that of cow. The ghee->producing 
areas are the U.P., Rajasthan, Madhya Pradedi and Punjab. 
The annual production of ghee in India is about 14 million 
maunds. 

The seasonal variation in the quality of ghee is always 
noticeable. The best ghee is produced during the winter while 
the ghee produced in the rainy season is of inferior quality. 
Cheaper and inferior fats are often mixed with gh«e. 

Of the total ghee production, nearly 30 per cent is retained 
by the producers for domestic consumption and me rest is 
marketed. Ghee is also sent to Malaysia, Ceylon, South Africa, 
Mauritius and Hong Kong where a large number \of Indian 
emigrants have settled. India also imports in nomal years 
about 66,000 maunds of ghee, mostly from Nepal. 

The Fourth Plan has its objectives to increase the supply 
of protective foods such as milk, milk products and meat ; to 
improve the output of certain animal products of commercial 
importance such as wool, hides,>skins, hair and bones ; to diver- 
sify the economy of the small farmers by enabling them ko under- 
take animal husbandry activities. 

poultry. Poultry development gives a substantial source of 
supplementary food for the nation, a gainful subsidiary occupa- 
tion for a large section of the people and rural employment, 
especially among educated fanners. Poultry production has 
tremendous potentialities in India because of (a) the efficiency 
with which poultry converts foodstuffs into human food, (6) the 
small investment required to get it started, (c) its suitability as 
a family enterprise, (d) the small area required and (e) quick 
financial returns. The importance of poultry in India may be 
judged from the fact that, domestic consumption apart, it is 
estimated that 60 per cent of hen-e^ and 80 per cent of duck- 
eggs are sold every year to the value of Rs. 5 crores, the value 
of birds themselves being estimated at Rs, 7i crores. The ave- 
rage indigenous hen produces about 60 eggs per year in India, 
as against 120 in many other countries. A factor in poultry 
development is the loss which the poultry breeder frequently 
suffers from the outbreaks diseases. A laige proportion of 
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the eggs produced during the hot weather are lost on account 
of the lack of proper preservation including cold storage. 
Regional poultry farms are being set up in Delhi, Himachal 
Pradesh, Bangalore, Bhuvaneshwar, Bombay and Poona. With 
the development of technical know-how in the country, there is 
no reason why India should not increase the poultry production 
many times more. 


9. The Fisheries 

With about 4,300 km of coastline and several million 
hectares of inland waters, India’s fishery resources are large. The 
importance of fishing lies in the immense potentiality of that 
article in the food resources of this country. Notwithstanding 
the prevalence of vegetarianism, a large number of people of 
every caste and creed in India are accustomed to use fish in their 
, daily diet. As a source of food, fisheries stand almost equal to 
agriculture and animal husbandry. When land cannot produce 
enough to feed a country’s population, its water must be ex- 
ploited in an effort to find more food. 

♦ 

'] he chief sources of supply are the coastal margins of the 
i sea, river, estuaries and backwaters for marine and estuarine 
I fish, and rivers, canals, tanks, inundated tracts etc. for fresh- 
j ivater fish. 

i 

Although the maritime and riverine fisheries at present 
occupy a very minor place in the national economy of India, the 
industry contributes about Rs. 60 crores annually to the national 
income. About 75,000 fishing crafts which ply along the 
country’s extensive coastline provide work for about 1 million 
fishermen. 


Production and Disposal of Fish 


(In thousand tonnes) 



Total catch 
and landing 

Fresh 

Marketing 

Cure 

1963 

1,046 

705 

282 

1964 

1.320 

924 

287 

1967 

1,400 

963 

275 

1969 

1.^ 

979 

310 


11-7 
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The requirements of the fish-eating population in India are 
estimated at 4.5 million tons. The present production, there- 
fore, falls short of demand by about 60 per cent. The gap 
between production and Requirements is substantial because of 
the low level of exploitation of the country's vast resources in 
fisheries. Fortunately, however, the Bay of Bengal and the 
Arabian Sea are rich enough to meet this requirement. The* 
potentialities for the development of fisheries in India are great. 
The exploitation has been delayed because of the absence oi 
adequate mechanised fishing cralts. Also, much, time is taken 
to return from the fishing grounds. 

At pi;esent marine fisheries are carried bn within 10 
fathoms in the sea, and is confined to the coastal mters from the 
shore in Gujarat, Canara, Malabar Coast, Gulf of Mannar, Tamil 
Nadu Coast and the Coromondal Coast. The greater depths 
beyond the 100 fathom line are almost barren from the stand- 
point of commercial fisheries. Fhe unsuitability of the vessels, 
limitations due to climate, absence of suitable harbours and 
the lack of refrigeration, transport and marketing facilities are 
serious handicaps in the way of the development of the marine 
fisheries of India. The fishing season for the marine fisheries 
lasts for about five months from September to January. Most 
varieties of fish caught along the coasts are edible. The princi- 
pal catches are herrings, mackerel, prawns, Jew fish, cai-iish, 
mullets, pomfrets and Indian salmon. Mackerel accounts for 
over a third of the total catch and is found chiefly in the wc.v 
coast of Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Maharashtra and Gujarat. Her 
rings account for over 15 per cent of the total catch. Prawn 
occupy the third rank with 9 per cent. Pomfrets, mullets anc 
the Indian salmon, although very popular, are caught only ii 
comparatively small quantities, the respective percentages bcin^ 
1.7, 1.9 and 1.3. The type of fishing implements includes drif 
nets, cast nets, stationary nets, etc. 

The Deltaic fisheries are crxnfied to the estuaries, backwate\ 
areas, lagoons etc-, and generally constitute very rich potentia- 
fisheries. While the fisheries in some areas, such as the Chilk*> 
Lake in Orissa and backwaters in Tamil Nadu and Kerala are 
extensively exploited, those on the extensive deltaic area of tht 
Sundarbans and the delta of the Mahanadi are hardly tap[X‘d 
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The backwaters of Kerala covering about 300 square miles offer 
excellent grounds for development of estuarine fish-farming for 
apid-growing species of mullets, bhetki, pearl spot etc. The 
stuaries of the Mahanadi and the Ganga stretching from Puri 
0 Hooghly contain cock-up, hilsa, pomfrets, prawns, catla, cat 
isb, rohu, etc., which are caught by trawl-type nets, drift nets 
md gilling nets, casting nets, bag nets, etc. 

The river fisheries at present constitute the mainstay of in- 
land fisheries of the country and are carried out in rivers, canals, 
rrigation channels, tanks, ponds, etc. The extensive* expanses of 
he Gangetic system in the U.P., Bihar and West Bengal, the 
iiralimaputra in Assam, the Mahanadi in Orissa, the Narmada, 
he Tapti, the Godavari, the Krishna and the Cauvery systems 
rc the main areas. West Bengal leads both in availability of 
resh water fish as well as in value with 29 per cent and 36 per 
:ent respectively. Bihar is a close second and Assam third in 
legard to the available surplus and the three States of West 
cngal, Bihar and Assam account for nearly 72 per cent of the 
otal freshwater fish marketed in India. Tamil Nadu, the 
eading State in the production of ^ea-fish, catches only 4.7 per 
erit of the Indian total so far as freshwater fish is concerned. 
The Mahanadi in Orissa and the Ganga and its tributaries in 
U.P. yield 8.3 and 3.8 per cent respectively of the Indian total. 

The great problem that lies in the way of developing the 
ish industry in India is that people are accustomed to the con- 
umption of certain varieties of fish. Wide publicity and pro- 
paganda are necessary to enlighten the people as regards the 
lutritious value of fish not consumed at present. The average 
f)cr capita consumption of fish in India is 4 lbs. per annum, 
est Bengal being the leading consumer having 6 lbs. per 
apita consumption. In the Punjab, it is 0.9 lbs. and in Bihar, 
lbs. One half of the total production is consumed as fresh 
‘sb: one-fifth is cured by salting, another one-fifth is simply 
iun-dried, while about 10 per cent is converted into fish 
frtilizers. 


Development of Fisheries in States 
Andhra and Tamil Nadu with a coastline of 2,050 km make 
fishing ground in the shallow water area of 60,000 square km. 
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There are about 250,000 fishermen in Tamil Nadu who had ai 
nually 73,000 metric tons of sea-fish. The estimated landii 
of inland fish is 40,000 metric tons, Country boats are engag( 
in catching sardine, mackerel, Jew fish, ribbon fish, etc., in tl 
shallow waters around Ganjam, Gopalpur, Vishakhapatnai 
Nellore, Madras, Pondicherry and Negapatam on the east coa 
and Kozhikode and Mangalore on the west coast. Deep-si 
fisheries are being slowly developed in Tamil Nadu. 

Kerala with a coastline of about 400 km aises more thj 
20 per cent of the total sea-fish landed in India. The ma 
catches are sardines, mackerel and prawns. irther exploit 
tion of the fisheries’ resources of the sea off erala is beii 
carried on under an Indo-Norwegian project. \ The coastlii 
as well as the existence of a number of tanks ha\ made Myso 
an important area for fish production. The production from t 
sea coast in Mysore is about one-seventh of India’s total. 

The annual quantity of sea-fish from the sea coast aroui 
West Bengal and Orissa comes to about 577,000 maunds. T 
kinds of sea-fish caught are pomfret, bhetki, prawn, tap 
chanda, ribbon, skate, etc. If proper attempts arc made, l 
Bay of Bengal can yield large quantities of high-class fish. T) 
State’s annual requirements of fresh water and sea fish are abo 
10 million maunds, but the supply at present does not excci 
700,000 maunds. Calcutta alone needs 6,500 maunds dail 
Orissa supplies a large quantity of sea-fish to West Bengal. 

Maharashtra has a coastline abounding with excellent ha 
hours for fishing craft, a fair weather season lasting for soi 
seven months, and a fishing population more alive to the 
opportunities and more daring than those of Kerala ai 
Gujarat. The important varieties of fish caught along tl 
coastline are pomfret, jew fish, Indian salmon, mullet, mackei 
and sharks. The important fishing grounds are along the coai 
of Great Bombay, Surat, Broach, Ratnagiri and Canara. Fai 
lities exist at several places for curing, storage and refrigeratio 

The coastline near Gujarat abounds in sea fish like poi 
frets, prawns, Jew fish, Indian salmon etc. Veraval in Junagat 
is to develop fishing facilities by deepening the creek and coi 
tructing wharf walls for fishing vessels to be anchored easily- 
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Bhopal has a great scope for the development of fisheries. 
hopal's three main rivers — the Narmada, the Baitwa, and the 
irvati, with their tributaries, constitute the chief sources of fish. 
Iso there is a large number of perennial and semi-perennial 
nks, which can be utilized for raising fish. In Orissa and 
ssam, reclaimed marshy areas can be a good source of fresh- 
ater fish. Paddy-cum-fish culture is practised in Kerala, Tamil 
adu, Andhra and in some parts of West Bengal. 

Some Problems in Fisheries 

There is practically no fish-canning in India, and the 
fficulties of developing this industry arc the absence of regular 
pplies of fish, lack of good and cheap containers and the short 
lining season. In India fish is preserved by desiccation with 
without salt and by the use of antiseptic preservatives such 
brine, vinegar, etc. The fisherman in India practise desicca- 
011 by drying fish in the sun as the process is simple and 
ndy. During the monsoon when sun-drying is difficult, salt is 
( 1 . Canning is the best method applied for preserving 
idincs, mackerel and prawns and is practised on a limited 
ale in Madras and Bombay. I'hc fish arc beheaded and 
[iroughly washed after which they are put in saturated brine 
d then dried. In the last stage, the fish are packed in cans 
led with oil. 

Mechanisation of fishing crafts has been introduced to a 
riain extent in Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Mysore. Andhra and 
rissa. As fish is a highly perishable commodity coupled with 
le fact that the climate, too, is sub-tropical, the need for ice- 
id storage, processing and canning is great. At present 
ause of the transport difficulties, the fresh fish is consumed in 
as located near the coast or in the neighbourhood of landing 
aces. Refrigerated railway wagons and freezing facilities for 
io\ehient of fish in good conditions to consuming areas will 
5 >tire a balanced relationship between demand and price. The 
overnmetit of India has set up a claim of well-equipped pilot 
Ifing stations along the coast of India. Stations are located 
Mangalore, Bombay, Cochin, Vishakhapatnam and Port Blair. 

station has cold storage facilities and refrigeratory motor 
ns for carrying fish to inl^d market by road. The construe** 
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tion of fishing harbours is in progress at Porbunder, Bhatkal] 
Cannanore, Tuticorin and Cuddalore. 

One of the aspects of fisheries development in India is thi 
formation and running of fisheries co-operatives for prevent! 
exploitation by middlemen, removing the indebtedness of fishei 
men and increasing production. Fishermen do not general! 
own boats, nets and other fishing equipment. The middlemi 
who provide these requisites take as much as 50 per cent o| 
the net sale proceeds from the fishermen as ;} charge on hire 
There are now about 2,100 co-operative societies mostly ii 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, Kerala, Tamil Nadu al^d Andhra Pra. 
desh. With the craft now in use, the activities bf fishermen ar 
confined largely to a coastal belt of about 10 15 km so tha 

fish resources farther away or in deeper waters' are exploite 
only to a very limited extent. It will be possible to increas 
the production in off-shore water, if fishing methods are in 
proved and the fishing craft mechanised. 

The lines of development of fisheries have been as follows 
(a) expanded mechanisation of existing fishing craft ; (b) iniro 
duction of new types of coastal fishing craft ; (c) commcrcla 
fishing on the high seas by modern vessels ; (d) installation 
adequate shore facilities for storing, freezing and processing i 
fish ; (e) improved methods of fishing in deep inland watersj 
(/) fisheries co-operatives ; (g) fish transport by rail ; {h) m 
proved marketing; and (i) establishment of canning, fish-mei 
and ancillary industries. Suppliers of synthetic yarn and m 
should also be made available to the fishermen so that the] 
can make improved types of nets. 

Certain industrial products are also obtained from fish 
India. There are fish-oil, fish-meal, fish-manure, fish-maws ai 
shark-fins, Tuticorin in Tamil Nadu has always been t 
centre of pearl fishing industry in India. There are two types 
oysters which are sought after for jiearls; the windoW'p(i^ 
oyster whose shell is used for decorative purposes, and the t; 
pearl oysters. Window-pare oysters are found in the open 
off the Coromondal coast, Tamil Nadu coast and Cochin ce 
The waters of the gulf dividing Indian Union from Ceylon 
of the Arabian Sea near the edge of the Kathiawar peninsi 
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as well as of the Gulf of Cutch, are rich in oyster beds, yielding 
highly valuable pearls. 

There is an export trade in preserved fish to Ceylon, 
Burma and countries in the Far East. Tamil Nadu and Kerala 
arc the chief exporting areas. Ceylon is the principal buyer, 
the average of her share being 80 per cent, followed by Burma. 
The importers of frozen and canned prawns are U.S.A., Aus- 
tralia, U.K. and Canada. The value of fish exports in 1969-70 
was Rs. 42 crores. 

The main objective of the Fourth Plan is to increase fish 
production to meet protein requirements and further develop 
the export potential. The Fourth Plan envisages an increase 
of marine production by 0.44 million tonnes and of inland fish 
production by 33,000 tonnes. The programmes provide for 
production and supply of fish seed, reclamation of derelict water 
areas for fish forming and development of reservoir fisheries. 

10. Mineral Resources 

Of the various minerals found in India, the most import- 
ant are coal, manganese ore, gold, mica, iron ore, and salt. 
She is the world’s main source of supply in ilmenite, monazite 
and zircon and mica. The mineral resources of the Indian 
Union encompass a sufficient range of useful products that are 
reejuired to make a country industrially self-contained. With 
regard to non-ferrous metals like tin, lead, nickel and zinc, the 
country is not self-sufficient as she has to depend on other 
countries for about 75 per cent of her requirements. 

Minerals are classified as essential, strategic and scarce in 
terms of their importance and quantities available. Minerals 
like coal and iron are considered essential because of their vital 
role in the industrial development. Minerals which are im- 
portant for developing industries from the point of view of 
political safety against attacks and invasion, are strategic 
mineraU^ There is not much difference between essential and 
strategic except from a particular point of time. Scare minerals 
are those which arc important but have limited supplies. 

Considering the size and population of the country, the 
mineral wealth is not so vast as is supposed to be. India’s posi- 
tion with regard to supply of minerals is as follows: — 

(I) Minerals in which India can have large exportable sur- 
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plus are iron ore, titanium ore and mica. In all these minerals, 
India once dominated the world market. In view of the in- 
creased demand within the country in recent years because of 
industrialisation the volume of export has declined. 

(II) Minerals of which the export can form an important 
factor are: manganese ore, magnesite, bauxite, silica, corundum, 
monazite, steatite, beryllium, natural abrasives and refractory 
minerals. 

India is the principal source of monazite which is essentially 
a phosphate of cerium and contain a small percentige of thoria. 
Monazite is found in the sands all over the beach^ps of Kerala. 
As rains erode the rock in the Nilgiris and other adjacent hills, 
the particles are moved and washed into the oce^ as sands. 
Some of these sands as a consequence of a peculiar force of sea 
currents are swept back and deposited on the beachesA Monazite, 
ilmenite, zircon, garnet and silmenite are obtained from such 
sands. Monazite sands can be processed to yield thorium, 
cerium, and other rare earths which India has been importing 
for use in various industries, such as the gas-mantle industry 
and metallurgical operations for manufacture of special flints, 
aluminium base alloys, etc. Traces of uranium, used in the 
production of atomic energy, may also be present in monazite 
sands. The Government of India has started a factory at 
Alwaye (Kerala) to work monazite for thorium and uranium. 
For strategic considerations India does not encourage her export 
for monazite. 

(III) Minerals in which India may be considered self- 
sufficient: 


Coal 

Ce^lent materials 
Gold 

Chrome ore 
Building stones 
Marble 
Slate 

Mineral pigments 
Industrial clays 
Sodium salts and alkalis 
Limestone and Dolomite 
Tungsten 


Gypsum 

Glass sand 

Borax 

Pyrites 

Nitrates 

Phosphates 

Zircon 

Arsenic 

Barytes 

Precious and semi-precious 
stones 
Vanadium 


I 
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(IV) Minerals in which India has to depend largely or 
entirely on foreign imports: 


Silver 

Molybdenum 

Nickel 

Platinum 

Petroleum 

Graphite 

Sulphur 

Asphalt 

Lead 

Potash 

Zinc 

Fluorides 

Tin 

Antimony 

Mercury 

Copper ore 

Asbestos 

Deficiency in Base Metals 


India’s position with regard to the position of base metals 
like copper, lead, zinc, tin, nickel and antimony is extremely 
unenviable inasmuch as in all these metals she is dependent on 
foreign supplies. 

The production of lead ore in the country is not sufficient 
for her requirements. Normally India requires about 30,000 
tons of lead while the production is hardly 4,000 tons. Lead 
is therefore to be imported from Australia, Burma and U.K. 
The principal lead mines in India are in Udaipur and Jaipur, 
both in Rajasthan. Lead ore reserves arc estimated at about 
1 1 million tonnes. 

India requires nickel for engineering and chemical indus- 
tries. Unfortunately, however, there is not a single nickel mine 
in this country nor is there any possibility of getting this mate- 
rial immediately. India normally imports about 1,000 tonnes 
of nickel most of which comes from Canada. In future how- 
ever, nickel mines may be developed in Manipur, Kashmir and 
Bihar where deposits are known to exist. 

India consumes about 10,000 tonnes of tin annually in the 
electrical goods industry, the metal container industry and the 
pharmacutical industry- At present there is no tin mine in 
India and the entire requirements are met by importing tin 
from Malaysia, Singapore and other countries. The feasibility 
of putting up a tin smelter based on imported concentrates from 
Thailand, Indonesia and Malaysia is being considered. 
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India produces zinc concentrates from the Zawar mines of 
Udaipur district, Rajasthan. In the absence, of a zinc smelter 
in India, zinc concentrates are sent to Japan for smelting. India 
imports about half a million tons of zinc a year. In 1967, 
India produced 10,000 tons of zinc concentrates. 

Conservation of Minerals. Many of the minerals like man- 
ganese, mica, chromite, refractors, etc., are worked solely for the 
purpose of export. In the drive to earn more foreign exchange, 
the minerals have played a significant role- [The value of 
mineral production in 1970 was a little less than Rs. 340 crores. 
India earned about Rs. 90 crores in 1969 from the export of 
coal, iron ore and ores of non-ferrous base. \ 

Not only do the existing mines contain suffici'^nt reserves, 
there are also a large number of fields which can be developed. 
Nevertheless, the rapid industrialization of the country will 
result in xhe shortage of certain minerals in the near future un- 
less new fields are discovered. Since it is the policy of the 
Government to see that the mineral wealth of India is utilized 
for the benefit of Indian industries, control of the unrestricted 
export of raw manganese ore, chrome ore, mica, titanium ore, 
phosphatic materials and refractory materials in general, as well 
as a better adjustment of minerals, export and import tariff are 
the measures in our planned economy of the nation’s mineral 
wealth. Measures for conservation include avoidance of waste 
in mining and processing, and the substitution of scarce mate- 
rials by those which are abundantly available in the country. 

Iron Ore. The value of an iron ore deposit depends not 
only upon its richness^ in iron, but also upon its location Und 
the ease or difficulty of mining. India is fortunate* in this res- 
pect because most of her iron-ore fields are found within easy 
reach of coalfields. Dolomite and limestone necessary for smelt- 
ing are also found in the neighbouring areas- 

In 1969-70 the production oHron in the Indian Union was 
29 million tonnes compared to 11 million tons in I960.*' The 
output is influenced by the demand of the iron and steel 
industry. 

'vas on the basis of iron ore contents to the 
xtent of 60 per cent and above. 
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There are four different types of iron ores in India — mag* 
netite, laterite, day iron stone and haematite. The haematites 
are the most valuable iron ores in India, and both in quantity 
and quality they exceed any other ores of the same kind includ- 
ing the great American occurrences. 

The most important iron ore fields are confined to Bihar 
and Orissa- The less important areas are in Madhya Pradesh, 
Tamil Nadu, Mysore, Maharashtra and Goa. 

Orissa raises about 36 p.c. of India’s total iron ore. Mayur* 
bhanj contains large deposits of high grade iron ore in three 
principal fields — Gurumahisani, Sulaipat and Badampahar. The 
most valuable deposits occur in the chain of hills extending over 
450 km from Kompilai in Bonai to the neighbourhood of Gua 
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Jamshedpur, the centre of steel industry. These are also within 
easy reach of coal and dolomite fields and raise nearly one-third 
of the total Indian output. Kiriburu area is being worked foi 
iron ore on a large scale and production has already started. 
The reserves of iron ore in the Kiriburu area are estimated at 
173 million tons. Singhbhum is the largest iron-ore-producing 
area in India and rich deposits of high grade haematite occur in 
Pansira Burn, Gua, Buda and Noamundi, all in the Kalhan 
region. The iron contents of the ores in this area are greatei 
than those of Mayurbhanj. | 

Keonjhar possesses twp fields — one in the Bagia feuru ridge 
and the other on the north-eastern part which is re^ly a con- 
tinuation of the Noamundi mine of Singhbhum. Manganese 
and dolomite are also raised in the neighbourhood. 

Madhya Pradesh is rich in iron ore which are now being 
exploited for the steel plant at Bhilai. The Dalli and Rajhara 
hills and Bastar hold out great possibilities. Bailadila iron-ore 
deposits are being developed with modern mechanisation for ex- 
port to Japan and use in the steel plaints of Bhilai ultimately. 

In Mysore the main source of the ore supply is the Keman- 
gundi field in the Bababudan hills- Iron ores are also developed 
in Donimalai in Sandur district, near Bellary^ Ratnagiri dis- 
trict in Maharashtra holds out future possibilities. The Redi 
area in Maharashtra will soon give an annual production of 
0.5 million tons of iron ore. Recently large deposits of iron 
ore have been discovered in Salem and Tiruchirapalli districts 
in Tamil Nadu. The quantity of ore has been estimated at 304 
million tons at Salem-Trichinopoly. These fields can be deve- 
loped for the erection of a steel plant in South India. 

Iron ores reserves in India are much larger than the amount 
of coking coal available and therefore, India can spare large 
quantities for export- 

The Fourth Plan envisages the_ demand for iron ore in 
1972-74 of the order of 53 million tonnes, including 31 million 
tonnes for export- The production for export is to be met from 

i®The National Mineral Development Corporation, a public sector 
enterprise, is responsible for the development of iron ore mines in Kiri- 
buru, Bailadila and Donimalai. 
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Bailadila (Madhya Pradesh), Bellary-Hospet (Mysore) and Goa. 
The production from Goa is anticipated to be about 8 million 
tonnes. 

Exports of iron ore from India before 1949*50 were negli* 
gible. Since 1950, however, iron ore has occupied an import- 
ant place in the exports. Iron ore is now one of the important 
sources of foreign exchange earnings to India. The entire 
exports of iron ore are at present canalised througVthe Mines 
and Mineral Trading Corporation. Of total current exports 
Japan alone accounts for more than 50 p.c. and the other custo- 
mers arc Poland, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Italy and East Germany. 
India earned Rs. 126 crores in foreign exchange from the export 
of 6 million tons of iron ore in 1969-70. 

Manganese. India is a large manganese producer in the 
world. The reserves of manganese ore in India are by far the 
largest in the world. It has been estimated that of 180 million 
tons of reserves, about 40 p.c. are of marketable grade. A large 
part of the reserves is thus of poor quality. 

The important areas of production are Orissa, Madhya Pra- 
desh, Maharashtra, Mysore and Andhra Pradesh. Production 
of manganese ore in India in 1969 was 1.7 million tonnes. This 
output can further be increased immediately if demand position 
warrants it. Madhya Pradesh is the largest producer of manga- 
nese ore ; it is found in the Balaghat, Chindwara and Jabalpore 
districts. The State raises nearly 25 p.c. of the total Indian 
output. The industry has received great impetus from Visha- 
khapatnam which permits easy movement of the mineral to 
the port by the Waltair-Raipur railway line for exporting 
manganese outside. 

In Maharashtra, large deposits of manganese ore are found 
in the districts of Nagpur and Bhandara. Maharashtra raises 
about 22 p.c. of the total production. 

In Bihar manganese ores are found in Chotanagpur, mainly 
in Kalhan and Singhbhum. A small production also comes 
from Chaibasa. Although most of the Bihar deposits are of no 
economic value, today, their nearness to iron ore districts and 
Jamshedpur will make them important in near future* Orissa 
normally supplies 22 to 25 p.c. of the total Indian production. 
Gangpur and Keonjhar are the two important areas in Orissa 
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for the supply of manganese, Bonai and Ganjam also produce 
this ore in good quantities. About 50 p.c- of the ore deposits of 
Orissa is low-grade. Balaghat and Chindwara in Medhya Pra- 
desh have large deposits of manganese up to a depth of 500 ft. 
In Mysore, though the fields are widely distributed, the output 
is very small, being less than 1,000 tons, and it is raised in 
Chitradurg, Kadur, Shimoga, North Kanara, and Tamkur 
districts. 

ThereNs a steady rise in the consumption of manganese ore 
by the Indian iron and steel companies but the prosperity of the 
industry will depend on its ability to put the mineral on the 
world market at competitive prices. The Indian irW and steel 
companies consume hardly 700,000 tons a year out of the total 
production. 

The manganese industry depends mainly on exports. In 
fact, manganese is a traditional item of our export trade. The 
principal buyers are U.S.A., Japan, U.K. and France. In 
1969-70, India exported 1.1 million tons of manganese. 

The difficulties in regard to export of manganese are (a) the 
competition from Ghana and the Brazilian exporters, (b) high 
costs, and (c) high rates of royalties from mining. 

The U.S.A. is the biggest purchaser of manganese ore in the 
world, and takes nearly 50 p.c. of her total requirements from 
India:^ Ghana, Brazil, Egypt and South Africa are the com- 
petitors of India in the American market. In spite of the higli 
cost of production, Brazil has the advantage of being located 
near the consuming centres which necessarily brings down the 
freight rates. In the case of India, apart from the problem of 
distance, the internal transport cost is comparatively high. 
This coupled with the increase in the royalty rates has been 
mainly responsible for pricing out our manganese ore in the 
world market”. There is urgent need for removing these diffi- 
culties .so that the competitive position of India in the inter- 
national market is strengthened. 

Copper. Copper is usually found in combination with 
silver, gold, iron, lead and sulphur. It is extensively used in 
the electrical industries as a conducting medium as well as in 
the telephone and telegraphic equipment, in shipbuilding, in 
railways and in the production of alloys. In India copper is 
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particularly important for brass making and coinage. Till 
recently the prosperity of the Indian copper industry depended 
largely on the brass-making industry. With the introduction 
of aluminium products in the markets, the demand for brass 
goods has fallen considerably. 

India’s share in the world production of copper is very 
insignificant. The annual production of copper metal in India 
is about 10,000 tons as against the demand for 20,000 tons. 
Copper consumption in India is as yet very low compared to 
U.S.A., U.K. and other industrial countries. Ihe per capita 
consumption of copper in India is 4 oz. whereas in U.S-A. it is 
18 lbs. and U.K. 16 lbs. 

There are three main copper belts, viz., Singhbhum 
in Bihar, Khetri and Daribo in Rajasthan and Agnigundala in 
Andhra Pradesh. A copper-bearing belt persists for a distance 
of some 125 km in Singhbhum where important fields like 
Mosabani, Ghatsila and Dhobani supply the major portion of 
the Indian output. The copper ores of Singhbhum are related 
to tongues of granite which intrude the schists. The ore occurs 
as veins in the granite and in the neighbouring mica schists, 
quartz schists and horneblendc schists. The individual loads 
normally consist of one or more veins of sulphide varying in 
thickness from one inch to two feet, but the average is about 
five to seven inches. The average grade ore contains about 
two per cent copper. 

Copper ore also occurs in Hazaribagh in Bihar, and Garh- 
wal district in U.P. It has been estimated that Khetri area in 
Rajasthan alone has 28 million tons of reserves with an average 
copper content of 0.8 per cent. The Klietri-Kolihan deposits 
arc in the public sector, and its annual production after the 
f ourth Plan is expected to be 31,000 tonnes of copper. Along 
the outer Himalayas, a belt of copper-bearing rocks runs 
through Kulu, Kangra, Bhutan and Sikkim, which are now diffi* 
cult of commercial exploitation owing to the lack of adequate 
coiiinmnications. The national highway connecting Siliguri 
with Gangtok in T ibet passes by the side of the Bhotang mine, 
1 he road is accessible throughout the year, but the mine is in 
a deep valley where the climate is extremely cold in winter. 
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Sikkim has about 350,000 tons of copper ore reserves with an 
average combined copper-lead-zinc content of 6,24 per cent. 

India can hardly meet one-fifth of her requirements from 
internal supply of copper ore. The consumption is on account 
of electrial cable and wire industry, defence, railways and other 
industrial purposes. U.S.A. supplies about one-third of our 
requirements, followed by U.K., Canada, Chile and Belgium. 

Gold. In the list of minerals in India, gold occupies the 
sixth place in value after coal, iron ore, lime stoiie, manganese 
and salt. But India’s contribution to the world*j^ total output 
of gold is less than one per cent. Gold is more Widely distri- 
buted throughout India than any other useful mineral with 
the exception of iron ore. India raised about 3200 kilograms 
of gold in 1969‘ ^ 

In India gold is found in Mysore, Tamil Nadu, the Punjab, 
U.P.; Bihar and Orissa. But the chief centre of gold-mining 
in the Indian Republic is the Kolar gold-field which is situated 
in the Kolar district of Mysore State. This field produces about 
99 per cent of Indian gold. The Kolar gold-field is 60 km from 
Bangalore and lies on a high land 2,800 feet above sea-level 
where there a single gold-bearing reef of quartz some four 
miles long**. The field employs more than 23,000 workers. Siva- 
samudram, 135 km distant, supplies electrical power of the Kolar 
field- There are four principal mines in the Kolar field — the 
Champion Reef mine, the Ooregum mine, the Mysore mine and 
the Nundydroog mine. Champion Reef and Ooregum are 
among the deepest in the world, well over 9,000 feet. The pro- 
duction of the field is, however, on the decline. The Kolar 
gold mines have been nationalised. There are plans to extend 
the working of the Champion Reef mine to a depth of 11,000 
feet and to explore the Mysore and Nundydroog mines to a 
depth of 10,000 feet. 

In addition to the Kolar gold-field, some small production 
has been derived from the Bellara mine 95 km west of Banga- 
lore, which has been re-opened by the Government of Mysore. 

Not long ago the Raichur and the Dharwar district pro- 
duced a fairly large quantity but these fields have now practi- 
cally been closed down. Shortly, production on a small scale 
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in also be expected from the Hutti mine in Mysore where the 
|uipment for the milling plant is now in course of erection, 
old deposits have been found in certain parts of Salem and 
hittur districts of Tamil Nadu. 

Alluvial gold is found with sands in many rivers of India. 

. is recovered by the local inhabitants. Such areas are Singh- 
hum in Orissa ; Ambala district in the Punjab ; Bijnor district 
1 U P., and the Brahmaputra valley in Assam. 

Mica. India is the largest mica-producing country in the 
orld and produces more than three-quarters of the world's 
reduction. Indian mica is of muscovite type. 

There is at present an enormous waste in the trimming and 
ressing of the crude mica. About 70 to 80 per cent of the 
ude mica is dumped as unmarketable refuse in the Hazari- 
agh and Nellore mines. This waste mica is imported by the 
I.S.A. where it is turned to fine powder for various uses in 
metrical insulation. 

The industry gives employment to about 32,000 persons, 
he aboriginal women and children who are generally employed 
1 mica mines carry out the work with great skill- 

Although mica is widely distributed, three principal areas 
ontrol its production and trade. These are (i) the Bihar belt, 
strip of country some fourteen miles broad and over 60 miles 
ong, running obliquely across the distridts of Hazaribagh, 
xaya, Monghyr and Manbhum, (ii) the Nellore district of 
indhra Pradesh and (Hi) Rajasthan. The production in 1969 
f all varieties of mica was 18,000 tonnes. 

The Bihar belt supplies more than 80 per cent of the Indian 
)utput, Bihar mica is mainly of the ruby variety, the higher 
[ualities of which, known as clear and slightly stained, are the 
inest in quality in the world and are greatly used in certain elec- 
dcaj industries. The Bihar belt is about 120 km long and the 
l<^posits are spread over an area of 2500 sq km. It runs in a 
i^^ncral east-west direction along Gaya, Hazaribagh and 
^ionghyr districts. 

The Nellore district of the Andhra State raises mica by 
>pen quarrying at Gudur, Kavali, Atmakur and Rajpur. The 
ields are in the coastal plain and extend for about 99 km. The 
^dlore mica has a greenish colour and is inferior to Bihar mica. 

n *— 8 
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Rajasthan which raises more than 25 px. of India’s production 
from Ajmere and Jaipur districts sends its mica to Bihar for 
splitting and marketing. 

India earns between Rs. 15 and Rs. 16 crores a year from 
the export of mica. In 1969-70, India exported 24 million 
kgs of mica* The principal buyers of Indian mica are the 
U.S.A., the United Kingdom, Western Germany and France. 
The U.S.A. takes about 50 per cent of the exports. The indi- 
genous consumption of mica in India is so low that the indus- 
try has to depend entirely on foreign markets foi| its prosperity. 
In addition to developing electrical equipment plants so as to 
use a part of the indigenous production of mica ifa the country, 
micanite factories and mica grinding mills will eri^ble India to 
export finished products abroad* \ 

The exports mainly go through Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay. Calcutta alone handles 85 p.c. of exports while 
Madras and Bombay handle 14 p.c. and 1 p.c. respectively. 

71ie imports of mica into U.K* from Canada and Brazil 
have recently affected the Indian trade. Today Brazil is not 
only developing as a competitor to India in international mica 
markets, but has also been seeking to process her mica in India. 

Moreover synthetic mica, of which the well-known products 
are Pertinax, Bakelite, Paxolin and Forrnalite are competing 
with natural mica. 

The future of the mica industry is bright. The advance of 
science has not yet been able to effect the importance of mica. 
If the cost of mica can be kept at a reasonable level, its demand 
will continue to increase. Mica Export Promotion Council 
which was set up in 1956 has been concerned with the jstudy 
of the problems of Mica industry and its trade. 

Salt. In India salt is mainly obtained from three sources— 
(/) from sea-water, (ii) from inland lakes and sub-soil water, 
{Hi) from beds of rock salt. The chief salt-producing areas arc 
Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Andhra, and Rajasthan* 
More than two-thirds of the total production come from the sea* 
water of Gujarat, Maharashtra, and Tamil Nadu coasts. The 
West coast salt works include Rann of Cutch, Kathiawar and 
the coast from Surat to Mangalore. Dharsana and Chharvad on 
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the east of the Gulf of Cambay and Okha manufacture salt in 
large quantities. Normally the manufacturing season is from 
January to June. A considerable quantity of salt also comes 
from the brine of wells on the Little Rann of Cutch. The 
saline content of the water is very high; and the salt is pro^ 
duced by solar evaporation. 

The salt-producing districts of the south-eastern coast of 
India extend from Ganjam to Tuticorin in the extreme south. 
Salt is also manufactured in the 'Udipi in Mysore. Tamil Nadu 
contributes more than 20 per cent of India's total production. 
85 per cent of the production is consumed in the home State ; 
the balance goes to Orissa, M.P., West Bengal and Mysore, 

In West Bengal a few small-scale factories and cottage 
workers in the coastal districts produce salt from sea-water. 
The workers also produce salt by the artificial lixiviation pro- 
cess within scheduled areas of the coastal districts. Most of 
Bengal's requiremnts are met from the west coast of India and 
T amil Nadu. Salt production in West Bengal can be increased 
by the method of solar evaporation is possible. 

Another important source of salt is the sub-soil and lake 
brines of Rajasthan where there are many lakes. The reason 
for tire high percentage of salt is that during the summer the 
south-eastern winds carry particles of salt from the Rann of 
Cutch and deposit them in this region, which are again washed 
into the lakes with rain water. Sambar is the biggest and the 
most ancient salt-field in India. At present only 60 p.c. of salt 
can be recovered from the available brine at Sambar field. The 
Didwana field produces a little more than 8 lakh maunds of 
salt a year. Rajasthan salt is mainly distributed to Punjab, 
Delhi, U.P. and Madhya Pradesh. 

The average annual production of salt in India is 7 
million tons in addition to 3,400 tons of rock salt. In India 
[there is very little demand for salt for industrial purposes* About 
onrfifths of the requirements are for household uses. In the 
D.S.A. however, three-fourths of the requirements are for indus- 
tries. The demand for salt in India, therefore, is likely to 
ncrease good deal with the advancement of the country and 
^velopment of its industries. 

In India rock salt is available only in Himachal Pradesh. 
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The Geological Survey of India has started a detailed surve) 
of the rock salt deposit at Mandi to estimate the salt reserve: 
and to determine the quality of salt that can be mined economi* 
cally in this site. 

India attained self-sufficiency in salt in 1950, and export 
started from 1952. India exports salt to Japan, Indonesia and 
Nepal. 

Saltpetre: Saltpetre has great industrial (jiemand. It is 
used in the manufacture of glass, for food preseivation and foi 
manurial purposes in addition to its importance as a consti- 
tuent of gun-powder. Bihar and Uttar Prafflesh are the 
important producers. The main centre of manufacture is 
Furrukhabad in U.P. Nearly the whole of the Output is ex- 
ported but a small portion is retained in the country for the 
Assam tea-gardens. Saltpetre is exported to the U.S.A., the U.K-, 
Mauritius, Ceylon and Malaysia. 

Silver is obtained native and in combination with other 
metals, the chief of which are gold, lead and copper. Silver is 
used in India for the manufacture of ornaments, table utensils 
and coinage. India is by far the greater consumer of silver in 
the world. 

Silver is obtained from the Kolar gold-field in Mysore and 
Manbhum in Bihar. Agnigundala in Andhra Pradesh, once an 
important supplier, does not raise it any longer. 

The production of silver in 1969 was 2802 kilograms. India 
is just self-sufficient in silver, A small quantity is however 
import^ed from U.K., Belgium and Western Germany. 

Chromite has considerable demand in the manufa^cture of 
ferro-chrome chromite steel and chromite bricks. This is also 
the source of chromium salt necessary for tanning and dyeing- 
The reserves of chromite have, been estimated at 2-3 million] 
tons. 

Chromite occurs in Mysore, Bihar, Tamil Nadu, Orissa and! 
Maharashtra. Mysore is the principal supplier of chrome and! 
contributes nearly 35 per cent of the Indian output. Shimogaj 
and Hassan are two main fields of Mysore where productioflj 
is on the inaease every year. The next important supplier 
the Singhbhum district in Bihar which raises nearly 12 p*C‘ 
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India’s total ore* The other areas in Bihar where chromite 
occurs are Ranchi and Bhagalpur districts. 

Practically the whole output is exported outside. The 
principal purchasers are the U.K., Norway, Sweden, West 
Germany and U.S.A. The shipment goes through Madras and 
Calcutta. 

Indian chromite has its rivals in the European markets from 
Rhodesia and New Caledonia. 

Antimony is a useful alloy for mixing with softer metals. 
Although India does not at present produce much antimony, 
the future possibilities for the development of this industry are 
great. Antimony ore deposits are found in Lahaul and Kangra 
districts. ^Considerable quantities may also be obtained from 
the Chitaldrug district in Mysore. At present about 500 tons 
of metal are produced by India from the imported ores which 
mainly come from U.K. Czechoslovakia, Iran, and Australia. 

Tungsten or wolfram is used in the manufacture of hard 
steel and in the form of wire in electric bulbs- This metal ore 
occurs in Singhbhum in Bihar, the Marwar district of Rajasthan 
and in M.P., but these deposits are small in quantity. The 
annual consumption is probably in the neighbourhood of not 
more than 50 tons. 

Gypsum is necessary for making fertilisers and in the 
making of certain kinds of paper. It is also u^ed in India in 
considerable quantities in the cement industry. It can also be 
used as a source of sulphuric acid. Of late, its use as an insula- 
tor against heat and cold in modern buildings has become 
common. Commercial deposits of gypsum occur in the 
form of beds in sedimentary rocks and are found in Rajasthan, 
Punjab, Kashmir, Tamil Nadu and Gujarat. 

By far the most important producer is Rajasthan where the 
mineral is found in Bikanir, Jodhpur and Jaisalmer. Rajasthan 
raises nearly 80 per cent of the Indian output. In Tamil Nadu 
the gypsum deposit occurs near Tiruchirapalli- 

The production of gypsum from all deposits in the Indian 
Union in 1969 amounted to about 1.3 million tonnes. 

Graphite is used for manufacture of stove-grate polishes 
and paints, as a lubricating agent for certain tyj^s of mchinery 
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and in making lead pencils. Up till now this mineral has not 
been commercially exploited to any great extent although its 
deposits exist in Kerala, Godavari district, Visakhapatnam, 
Orissa, M.P- and Ajmer-Marwara. The present production is 
1,500 tons, as against the current consumption of 2,500 tons 
annually. 

Asbestos is a silky fibrous mineral found usually in veins. 
It is used mainly in the manufacture of fibre-resisting materials. 
India raises a very small quantity of asbestos from the Banga- 
lore district of Mysore, Ajmer-Merwara in Rajasthan, and 
Cuddapah district of Madras. India has to import every year 
large quantities of asbestos goods. There are, however, great 
prospects for an asbestos industry in India as the\reWves are 
about 580,000 tons- The production was 9,000 torses in 1969 
compared to 30,000 tons needed for internal consumption. 

Diamond. Although the Indian diamond industry is the 
oldest in the world, its present output is insignificant. India 
produced 8764 carats of diamond in 1968. 

Diamond occurs in the Anantapur, Bcllary, Kistna, Guntur 
and Godavari districts of the south ; Sambalpur district in 
Orissa ; Chanda district in Maharashtra ; and Panna district in 
Madhya Pradesh. There are two mines in the Panna district 
which are being worked under a public enterprise. 

11. The Sources of Power in India 

The sources of power in any country may be irreplaceable 
or replaceable. In India the irreplaceable sources are coal 
petroleum and materials for nuclear power like uranium and 
thorium, while the replaceable sources are water power, wood, 
wind power and solar radiation. The principal sources of 
power now used in India, are coal, wood fuel, petroleum and 
water. Tidal power, wind power, geothermal power and solar 
radiations have not made much impact on electricity develop- 
ment in India so far. 

The present pattern of commercial energy consumption is 
mainly dependent on coal. During the last few years, however, 
the relative importance of other sources like oil and hydel has 
been on the increase. 
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With growing emphasis on industrialisation and large-scale 
development o£ basic industries, utilization of power by diffe- 
rent consumer groups has not gone up in the same proportion. 
Industrial undertakings accounted for 75 p.c- of the total power 
utilization in 1969 compared to 61 p.c. in 1951. The share of 
irrigation has increased from 3 p.c. in 1951 to 7 p c. in 1969. 
Domestic and commercial consumption in respect of power has 
also gone up. 


Patfern of Utilisation of Electric energy 

CONSUMED IN INDIA 

(In Million kwh) 



1960-61 

1968-69 

Industrial Power 

... 12388 

29755 

Domestic 

... 1492 

2255 

Irrigation 

832 

2670 

Traction 

453 

1668 

Commercial 

847 

2175 

Total Enerev Sales ... 

... 16644 

40770 


In spite of the enormous development of power resources 
in India, the shortage is still felt in several States including 
U.P., Tamil Nadu, Bihar, West Bengal, Punjab, Andhra Pra- 
desh and Mysore in view of the increasing demand from indus- 
tris. In fact, the shortage of power has been responsible for the 
slowing down of the pace of industrialisation. 

Power Prospects in India 

There is no shortage of coal in the country, and the pro- 
blem is mainly in regard to movement of coal and in raising 
coal. Extensive use of inferior grades of coal where they are 
available will stop avoidable movement of better grade coal 
from distant mines. In western and southern regions, the use 
of inferior coal' for power generation will be of great value to 
industries. Indian forests are generally confined to hilly tracts 
from where transport is difficult and expensive- Nevertheless, 
the planned utilization of wood as fuel can assist in the im- 
provement of certain areas. , The production of petroleum in 
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India is still inadequate and, therefore, unless new fields are 
founds and developed, it cannot provide power on a large scale. 
There are oil refineries at Digboi and Gauhati in Assam, 
Barauni in Bihar, Cambay in Gujarat, Vishakhapatnam in 
Andhra, and in Bombay. In the near future India is likely to 
use nuclear power for generating electricity. The country has 
sufficient resources of tranium and thorium to develop this ntv, 
source of energy. At Tarapur near Bombay a nuclear power 
station is being set up. Another nuclear power /station is under 
construction at Rana Pratap Sagar in Rajasthan. The third 
nuclear power station will soon be established aft Kalpakkam in 
Madras State. \ 

As at present visualised, the power development in India 
will have to be dependent mostly on coal and hydro-electricity. 


The pattern of power utilization in India is as follows; — 


Andhra, Orissa 
Madhya Pradesh ... 
South India 
Maharashtra 
Bihar and West Bengal 
Punjab and U.P. 


Mainly thermal 

Largely hydro-electric 
** 

Mainly thermal 
Mainly hydro-electric 


Coal. In India coal is the most important mineral pro- 
duct in respect of value and quantity. 

India’s coal industry suffers from a number of drawbacks. 
Indian coal is generally poor in quality ; its fuel properties, 
that is, the percentage and condition of carbon content, are 
definitely lower than those of European or American coal. With 
the exception of Jharia coal, Indian coals have usually a high 
proportion of moisture* Again^-the coalfields are very unevenly 
distributed. More than 98 per cent of the total output comes 
from one big belt — the Lower Gondwana coalfields (West 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, and Madhya Pradesh)- The Peninsulai 
India is very deficient in coal deposits and coal is totally absent 
in U.P. The transhipment of coal entails great difficulties in 
view of its bulk. Consequently, coal becomes expensive as a 
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(ource o£ motive power in industries if it needs be carried ovei 
long distances. 

The coalfields are not situated either near the coast or in 
the valleys of navigable rivers. This distance of coalfields from 
the sea and from navigable rivers compels the Indian coal indus- 
try to look to railways for the movement of its products and 
the freight as a result is high. 

Coal reserves in the Indian Union of different varieties up 
to one foot thickness of seams and within 1,000 ft. are 60,000 
million tons which are mostly found in the Gondwana Basin. 
The total workable coal is estimated to be 20,000 million tons. 

Of these reserves good quality coal is only 5,000 million 
tons. Whereas the reserves of non-coking coal in India are 
quite adequate for the country’s requirements, the position with 
regard to coking coal is not satisfactory. At the current rate 
of output, the known reserves of metallurgical coal would last 
only for 70 years if no measures are taken to conserve them 
and if no new reserves are discovered. Nevertheless, develop- 
ments in washing and blendings of Indian coals for coking pur- 
poses may result in extending the period to well over 150 years. 
It is estimated that out of 5,000 million tons of good quality 
coal, coking coal amounts to 1,500 million tons. This coking 
coal is exclusively confined to Jharia, Raniganj, Bokaro, and 
Giridih. At the present rate of increasing consumption the 
reserves may not last even 100 years. 

From the point of view of utilization, the Indian coal'can 
be divided into five groups : 

(1) Coal suitable for metallurgical purposes : Such coal 

is found in Jharia, Raniganj, Bokaro and Giridih. 

(2) High grade steam coal (both high volatile and low vola- 

tile) ; the sources are in Raniganj, Bokaro, Karan- 

pura, Talcher and Singareni fields- 

(S) Tertiary coal: Assam. 

(4) Low grade steam' coal. 

(5) Lignite^ : Bikanir in Rajasthan and South Arcot in 

Tamil Nadu. 

Geologically, the coalfields of India may be divided into 
two classes : (a) the Gondwana system of strata attending fittnn 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa including Madhya Pradesh, and (h) 
the Tertiary beds found in Assam and Rajasthan. 
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Meghalaya in Assam contain laige deposits of very high 
grade coal. The Central Government decided to undertake 
prospecting the area directly. The coal in these fields may rank 
among the best in the world- These fields when developed will 
make north-eastern region self-sufficient in coal, thereby releas- 
ing a large quantity for export. New coalfields have been dis- 
covered in Rewa, Pathakera, Korba and Bihar (Hutar). Investi- 
gations have revealed the existence of lignites in the Palana area 
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Fig. No, 89. India — Production of Coal. 

in Bikanir division of Rajasthan. Recently the Geological 
Dep^tment has also discovered lignite deposits in South Arcot 
districts, covering an area of 16 square miles with 32 feet in 
thickness. This is perhaps the longest "find” in India. It has 
yet to be tested to what use this lignite could be put— whether 
for locomotives, or for extracting gas or synthetic petroleum. 
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New coal deposits have also been discovered by mining experts 
in the Daup area of the Nepal Tarai (the western districts of 
Khajawli and Soharatgarh). 

In 1969-70 the production of coal was 80 million tonnes of 
which the private sector contributed as much as 55 million tons. 
The production of lignite in the same year was 4 million tonnes. 
I’he National Coal Development Corporation which was set up 
in 1956 to look after the production of coal in the public sector 
raised 25 million tonnes in 1969. 

The requirements of coal in 1973-74 have been estimated at 
93.5 million tonnes, of which the public sector is expected to 
raise 28-5 million tonnes. 

Raniganj, the earliest coalfield to be worked in India, 
covers an area of 900 square km. It contributes about one- 
third of the total coal production in India. The Raniganj 
mines are the deepest in India and seams occur up to a depth 
of more than 2,000 ft. I he Eastern Ry. with its branch lines 
serves the field. The 
coal production of Rani- 
ganj field in 1968 was over 
30 million tonnes. 

The Jharia field, 200 
km. north-west of Cal- 
cutta, covers, an area ol 
square km. It is 24 
km. west of Raniganj. 

More than 50 per cent of 
the Indian output comes 
from Jharia. Seams occur 
up to a depth of two 
thousand feet. The East- 
ern Railway serves the 
Jharia field- The abun- 
dance, accessibility and 
high quality of this coal- 
bed have made the Jharia 
field the most important 
in India. It supplies coal 
Used in the industrial aireas of the Ganga valley from Delhi to 
Calcutta. Jharia raises 20 million tonnes of coal a year. 


LIGNITE 
5. PRODUCTION 



I9€7 1968 


Ffc. No. 90. Lignite Production 
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Close to the Jharia field to the west is the Bokaro field with 
an area of 320 ^uare km. The North Karanpura field is very 
extensive and covers an area of more than 650 square km. 
Though it is not important today, yet in future it may become 
a great supplier of coal- North and South Karanpura raises 
more than 4 million tons of coal. The Bokaro field raises about 
a million tons of coal. The Giridih coalfield is a small one, 
but it yields some of the best coal to be found in India which 
is largely used in metallurgical industry. 

In Madhya Pradesh, there are three fields — om in Sohagpur 
in Rewa, the second in the Pench valley of the Batpura region 
and the third in Umaria, near Katni. Sohagpur nas an area of 
2,200 square km and raises nearly 1 million tor\nes annually 
Recently a new coalfield has been located in the li^orba area in 
Madhya Pradesh. The field is stated to cover about 300 square 
km divided into two sections each containing about 6 million 
tons of first grade coal per square km. In future, the railways 
may also be served with non-coking coal from the Korba coal- 
field to the relief of Bokaro fields. The Korba coalfield is being 
worked by the Government, and its production was about 2 
million tonnes in 1968. 

Maharashtra has now a number of fields in the Wardha 
valley, the centre being Ballalpur. In Andhra, the principal 
coalfield lies in Singareni, 210 km from Hyderabad city. “The 
coal itself is a dull, hard, non-coking, steam coal largely con- 
sumed by railways and mills in Southern India.'* Singareni 
fields raise about 3 million tonnes of coal a year. 

Tertiary coalfields are worked in Assam and Rajasthan, 
and they supply nearly 3 p c. of India’s total output. Assam 
raises a little more than half a million tons of the tertiary coal 
from Nazira and Makum. Makum contains coal of excellent 
quality which is largely consumed by the railways, steamer com- 
panies and tea-factories in Assam. Rajasthan coalfields are 
located in Bikanir. 


Consumption of Coal 

Coal is used in India for the production of electrical power, 
for the running of railways, for propulsion of ships, for running 
other industries with steam power, for smelting purposes, for 
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such industries as glass^ cement, etc. and for domestic purposes. 
A small quantity is used for conversion to gaseous fuel. 

Railways, iron and steel and brass foundries consume more 
than half of the total available coal in India. Domestic con- 
sumption is as yet small although intensive propaganda is being 
carried on for the popularisation of soft coke as a domestic fuel. 

At the present time, the demand for good quality non- 
coking coal is to the extent of 40 million tonnes- To this must 
be added the quantity of coking coal, now used for Iron and 
Steel Industry. The present demand for coking coal is a little 
above 20 million tonnes. 

The Railways consume about one- third of the good quality 
non-coking coal produced in India. Since the reserves of non- 
coking coal are limited, the railways are likely to use in future 
ihe low grade coal as well as the thermal power from low grade 
coal. Steps are being taken for the use of electricity by railways 
in the suburban sections of West Bengal. Then again, there are 
many industries (other than cement, glass and ceramics) which 
make use of good quality coking coal though it is not neces- 
sary for them to do so. Some restriction on the use of such 
coal by industries is imperative* 

The coal industry of India gives employment to more than 
400,000 people who are mostly recruited from Chotanagpur, 
Madhya Pradesh and Bihar. Many of these labourers do not 
work in the mines throughout the year. In the agricultural 
seasons, they go back to their respective villages for working 
in the fields. This problem of periodical shortage of labour in 
the coalfields has been solved to a certain extent by the use of 
electricity in the mines for pumping and coal-cutting. 

Out of total mines in India, three-fourths are so small that 
they cannot introduce mechanisation for coal cutting. Unless 
the smaller units, amalgamate, mechanisation will not be pos- 
sible* As a result the output of coal per man per shift is com- 
paratively low in India. 

In spite of the large production of coal, many areas cannot 
get coal in time or in sufficient quantities because of transport 
bottleneck. Throughout the history of the coal industry its 
production capacity has been governed by transport availability. 
There is, therefore, need for doubling of railway lines over 
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certain sections and increasing the average daily supply of 
wagons to facilitate the movement of coal. On account of the 
inability of the railways to cope with the increasing volume of 
production, the coal industry often curtails its raisings by 3 to 4 
lakh tons every month to prevent the accumulation of stock at 
the pitheads. 

In addition to serious transport bottleneck and irregular 
wagon supply, the inadequate supply of power is also affecting 
production. The establishment of washeries is another urgent 
need of the coal industry- Many million tons of impurities 
move with coal, which, if washed, would reducevthe burden of 
transport. \ 

Though the current production is not suffici^t for export, 
Indian coal has demand in Bangladesh, Ceylon, Burma and 
Singapore. In 1969 India earned Rs. 2 crorcs as foreign 
exchange. 

The use of coal directly as a power is wasteful and uneco 
nomic and can be avoided by couveitiiig coal into electricity. 
Besides, its conversion into electricity wdll permit the utilization 
of a number of by-products. “By electrification two-thirds of 
fuel consumed in industry and four-fifths consumed in collier y 
furnaces can be saved.” I’hcn, there is the problem of slack 
coal in India. Coal gets broken during mining operations 
Thus a large part of coal in India is less than one inch in 
diameter. There is no market for this slack coal. Attempts arc 
being made at briquetting the slack coal- 

In future, lignite may greatly influence the location of in- 
dustries. Although, it is a soft, low-grade coal, lignite can 
become an important source of raw material by transforming it 
into high grade temperature coke for metallurgical purposes. 
The reserves of lignite in and around Neyveli in the south Arcot 
district are estimated at 2,000 million tons- An integrated pro- 
ject has been undertaken for mining 4 million tons of lignite 
per annum. 

Petroleum. Petroleum and its produce are very important 
for the growth and expansion of many industries in India. The 
products of petroleum are petrol, fuel oil, kerosene and lubri- 
cants for use in automobiles, railways, steamships, machines in 
manufacturing industries and others. 
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Consumption of Petroleum Products in India 


(In 000 tons) 



1951 

1970 

1976 

Estimated 

Light Distillated 

... 921 

2,474 

6,473 

Kerosene 

... 1,063 

3,949 

6,376 

Diesels 

717 

4,791 

8,848 

Heavy Fuels 

908 

4,695 

8,139 

All total 

... '3,982 

18,778 

35,131 


The oil-bearing areas of India cover 1 million sq km. and 
include Assam, Tripura, Manipur, West Bengal basin, Himachal 
Pradesh, Kashmir, Rajasthan, Cambay-Kutch, Ganga Valley, 
Tamil Nadu coast, Andhra coast, Kerala coast and Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands. 

The crude petroleum production has increased considerably 
between 1961 and 1970. In 1961, the production was only 
209,000 tons while in 1970 it was 6.8 million tons. The pro- 
duction is likely to increase to 9 million tons in 1973, 

toil was first discovered in India at Makum in north-east 
Assam in 1867. It was not, however, possible to start drilling 
for oil before 1882 because of the lack of communications. The 
place that was selected to drill for oil was Digboi. The Digboi 
field in the Lakhimpur district of Upper Assam covers an area 
of 2^ square miles and is the most important oil-producing field 
in India. The important oil centres arc Digboi, Bappapung 
and Hansapung- In the Surma Valley some oil of poor quality is 
found in Badarpur, Masimpur and Patharia. 

The oil-fields of Assam are connected with Calcutta by a 
direct railway link through Indian territory. The railway runs 
as far north as Sadya, a little north of Digboi. Digboi is connec- 
ted by a branch line with Dibrugarh, an important river port. 
The second important oilfield is in Gujarat which has been 
raising roughly 2.7 million tonnes a year. The crude petroleum 
is sent to Trombay, near Bombay and Koyali near Baroda for 
refinery. 

India’s oil requirements are so rapidly increasing that dre 
foreign exchange burden of importing crude oil has beemne 
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quite heavy. In 1970, India used 18 million tonnes of crude 
oil in the refineries — 7.8 million tonnes in private sector and 
10.2 million tonnes in public sector. She imported in the same 
year 9.6 million tonnes of petroleum. The value of imported 
mineral oils in 1970 was Rs. 96 crores. The main problem is, 
therefore, to discover and develop commercial reservoirs of crude 
oil to meet our need. 

The Himalayan foot hills from Assam to Jammu, the 
marshy Sundarbans region of West Bengal, the / Indo-Gangetic 
basin front of the Siwalik hills! the Cutch-Sauifashtra-Cambay 
region and the coastal areas of Orissa, Andhm and Tamil 
Nadu on the east and Kerala on the south-west ape being care- 
fully investigated by the Oil and Natural Gas Commission for 
the exploration of oil. \ 

Oil has already been discovered as a result of exploration 
work in Ankleshwar, Nawagam, Kalol, Kosamba, Sanand, 
Kathana, Dholka, Ahmedabad and Kadi structures in Gujarat 
and Rudrasagar and Lakwa structures in Assam. Natural Gas 
has been found in Jwalamukhi in the Punjab and at Mahuvej, 
Ghogha and Vadesar in Baroda* The gas reserves at these loca- 
lities are thought to be quite considerable. The natural gas 
reserve of the Naharkatiya-Hurijan oilfields has been estimated 
at 481,000 million cu. ft. 

The Government takes active interest in the development 
of oilfields in India, establishment of oil refineries within the 
country to work imported and indigenous crude petroleum and 
the distribution of oil and oil products. In all such activities, 
the Government secures the co-operation of private enterprises, 
subject to control and regulation. 

There are at present three organisations under the Govern- 
ment to handle various aspects of oil industry — (a) Oil and 
Natural Gas Commission for exploitation and production, 
(6) Indian Refineries Ltd, for construction and operating the 
refineries and (c) Indian Oil Company for distribution and 
marketing of the petroleum products. 

The Oil and Natural Gas Commission, set up in 1959, 
undertakes surveys and investigations to find out new oilfields. 
Foreign oil experts are invited to join in the search for oil in 
India on mutually accepted terms. 
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Petroleum is being refined in India by the Indian Refineries 
Ltd in the public sector and by a few foreign companies. 1 he 
toreign companies have located their refineries in Bombay, 
Vishakhapatnam and Digboi. The two refineries in Bombay 
(Burma-Shell and the Standard Vacuum) have a refining capa- 
city of 5 million tons of crude oil a year. These three refineries 
are being run according to agreements with India Government 
such as Exemption of Industries (Development and Regulation) 
Act and some duty concessions. All these refineries use import- 
ed crude oil as well as Indian crude oil wherever available- The 
selection of Vishakhapatnam as a site for the refinery by the 
(]altex Company was based on account of : 

(a) the facilities of a fine harbour for handling ocean going 
tankers, (b) rail access by the South-Eastern and Southern Rail- 
ways to provide for inland distribution ; (c) road access by means 
of the Grand Trunk Highway for local deliveries, and (d) the 
need for a new, major industry in this area. 

The location of refineries at Bombay has several advantages 
like direct shipping routes between Bombay and the Persian 
Gulf coast for the import of crude petroleum, great industrial 
development all around Bombay, trnsport facilities by railways 
and roads to link different parts of India, and research and 
technological institutes within Bombay. 

The Indian Refineries Ltd. have set up refineries at Nun- 
niati near Gauhati . (Assam), Barauni (Bihar), Koyali (Gujarat) 
and Cochin. The Nunmati Refinery produces almost tlie entire 
range of petroleum products: kerosene, petrol, high speed 
diesel oil, light diesel oil, furnace oil etc. and has a refining 
capacity of 1 million tons- This Refinery is a major step for- 
ward in the Government's plan to cater to the growing demand 
for petroleum products and also help make the country self- 
re liant in this vital commodity* The Nunmati Refinery was set 
up in collaboration with the Rumanian Government, and it 
went into production in 1962. The second State-owned refinery 
Barauni (Bihar) was established in collaboration with U.S.S.R. 
f^overnment and has a refining capacity of 20 lakh tons a year. 
The third public sector refinery at Koyali in Gujarat was started 
collaboration with U.S.S.R. authorities and has 20 lakh tons 
capacity. Cochin has the oil refinery in the public sector in 

n-9 
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collaboration with a U.S.A. firm. The Refinery commenced 
production ip. 1966. The Cochin Refinery has a capacity ot 
2*5 tonnes a year. 

There is a network of oil pipe lines in India. The 250 
mile long pipe line connecting Gauhati refinery (Nunmati) with 
the Naharkatiya oilfield is in operation. The remaining 470 
mile long pipe line up to Barauni was ready in 1964. This pipe 
line system, traversing a difiicult terrain, cutting across three 
State boundaries, is the second largest in the East. The pipe 
line is owned by the Indian Oil Corporation. \ There is also a 
pipe line between Haldia and Barauni. \ 

The location of refinery at Barauni, thou^ not an ideal 
one, has the advantage of nearness to the indusyial regions of 
the north and railway connections with the eastern regions. The 
refinery at Gauhati is located on the bank of the Brahmaputra 
which is navigable throughout the year with regular steamei 
services to connect Calcutta. Gauhati is also a railway centre, 
the importance of which has increased because of the construc- 
tion of a railway bridge at Pandu, 5 km from Gauhati. 

The Indian Oil Company, the first company in public sector 
to undertake marketing and distribution of petroleum products 
in India, has its headquarters at Bombay- The entry of tht 
Oil India Ltd. as a State enterprise in the distribution trade is a 
significant economic event. Oil India is the sole marketing 
agent for all products refined by the Gauhati Refinery and other 
public sector refineries. Its objectives are to obtain oil from 
Indian soil, or anywhere in the world ; to buy where available 
Xo store where needed, and to distribute even to the remotest 
villages. 

The fourth refinery is being set up at Madras with a capa- 
city of 2.5 million tonnes. There is also a proposal to have a 
refinery in the Haldia region. 

The recent development in the organisation of marketing 
and distribution of oil in the public sector is the amalgamation 
of the Indian Oil Refineries Ltd. and the Indian Oil Company 
to form a new company known as the Indian Oil Corporation 
Ltd. in 1964. The Corporation imports petroleum and distri- 
butes the products of the public sector refineries- 
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The Development of Hydro-electricity 

India promises to be one of the leading countries in the 
world in the development of hydro-electric power. The great 
advantage of water-power is that in the process of power gene- 
ration, people merely utilize the gravity of water and do not 
consume any substance. 

Water-power schemes are, generally, difficult to construct 
111 India, because the power needs to be continuous, while rain- 
fall is seasonal- Costly storage works arc indispensable. Fabour- 
able sites for storage works exist in many parts of the 
mountainous and hilly regions where the rainfall is heavy. 
Hydro-electric schemes have developed in Maharashtra, Mysore, 
Kashmir. Tamil Nadu, U.P. and Punjab. 

In the Western Ghats of Maharashtra, three earliest hydro- 
electric power stations are at Lanavala, Nila Mula and the 
Andhra Valley. The Lonavala works are situated at the top of 
the Bhor Ghats where rain water is stored up in three lakes, 
namely, Lonavala. Walwan and Shirawata from where it is con- 
veyed by canals and pipe lines to Khopoli at the foot of the 
Ghats for generating power. I'he Andhra Valley Power Supply 
Company is situated at Bhivpuri on the Andhra river where a 
reservoir has been constructed by means of a dam across the 
river- To the south-east of Bombay on the. Nila Mula river a 
great hydro-electric scheme was developed in 1927. All these 
three works have been developed through the enterprise of the 
Tata organisation of Bombay to provide Bombay, Thana, 
Kalyan and Poona with electricity for light, power, traction as 
well as numerous domestic and industrial applications. It has 
been estimated that hydro-electric potential of the rivers of the 
Western Ghats is 42 lakh kw. Some of the more recent projects 
that are under construction are Bhira, Koyna and Vaitama in 
Maharashtra. 

Southern India has developed, in recent years, hydro-electric 
power at various places. The total installed capacity of hydro- 
electric power in South India is about 230,000 kw. although 
2 million kw- can be made available, Tamil Nadu has about 
^lalf of these resources and the rest are in Mysore and Kerala, 
^his power is in great dema^nd in the villages of the South for 
hfting water from wells for irrigation purposes. The power is 
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also extensively used in Tamil Nadu, Kerala and Mysore for 
industrial purposes like development of electro-chemical and 
fertiliser factories, textiles, machine tools^^ aluminium etc* In 
future electrification of Southern Railways will make the area 
free from dependence on Northern India for coal to the extent 
of 1 million tons a year. The first hydro-electric scheme was 
given effect to in India in 1920 on the Cauvery river in Mysore 
with the object of supplying power to the mining-companies in 
the Kolar gold-fields* The power house is situated at Siva 
Samudram,- 137 km- from the Kolar fiel(|s. At present power 
is transmitted not only to the Kolar gild-fields but also to 
Bangalore and to about 200 other towns of Mysore, lii Kerala 
there is one hydro-electric station at Palli^^asal which generates 
about 22,500 kw. \ 

There are three important hydro-electric power stations in 
Tamil Nadu ; (a) Pykara, (b) Mettur and (c) Papanasam, The 
Pykara Hydro-electric Scheme was developed in 1932 on the 
Pykara river in the Nilgiri district. Power is transmitted to 
Coimbatore, Erode, Tiruchirapalli, Negapatain, Madurai and 
Virudhnagar* 

The Mettur Hydro-clcctric Scheme is situated immediately 
below the Mettur Dam on the Cauvery. The Mettur Dam, one 
of the largest of its kind in the w^orld, has been constructed 
mainly for irrigation, and part of the water let dowm for irriga- 
tion is utilised to the best advantage for the generation of hydro- 
electric power. The Mettur power scheme provides the districts 
of Salem, Tiruchirapalli, Tanjore, North Arcot, South Arcot 
and Chittur with energy- The Mettur scheme is linked with 
the Pykara w^orks at Erode. Tamil Nadu has another scheme 
on the Tamraparni river at the foot-hill of the Western Ghats 
above Papanasam in the Tinnevelley district which supplies to 
Tiniievelley, Koripatti, Madurai, Tenkasi and Rajpalayam* 
In the matter of rural electrification, Tamil Nadu is the leader. 
About 2,000 villages receive electricity in Tamil Nadu. The 
textile mills, cement factories, steel works, aluminium works, 
paper mills, railway workshops, etc., use hydro-electric power in 
Madras. 

The following hydro-electric power stations were commis 
«ioned in South India during the plan periods: 
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Andhra Pradesh : Nizamsagar hydro-electric scheme ; 

Machkund Project ; Tungabhadra ; 

Tamil Nadu: Kundah : Pcriyar ; 

Mysore: Jog power; Sharavathy ; 

Kerala: Poringalkuthu ; Neriamangalam- 

In Punjab the Uhl River scheme supplies 50,000 kw- 
power to the Railways and to several industrial towns like 
Amritsar and Ludhiana. The Uhl from which the power is 
generated is a small river. The transmission system serves all 
big towns lying in the belt between Gurdaspur and Ferozepore 
as well as Simla, Ambala, Patiala and Gujranwala. In the 
near future the supply will be extended to Saharanpur, Meerut, 
Delhi and districts of Karnal, Panipat and Rohtak. The scheme 
aims at providing industrial power and light to the towns of 
the Punjab and assisting agriculture in a number of ways by 
preventing water-logging and raising water to the required level 
on irrigated lands. The Nangal scheme gives 48,000 kw- of 
power. The Bhakra project supplies power not only to Punjab 
but also to Western U.P., Delhi and Rajasthan to the extent of 
207,000 kw. 

In U.P. hydro-electric installations have been open to 
supply power to agriculture and industries. The Ganga Canal 
in its course from Hardwar to Meerut passes over 12 falls which 
range in height from 10 to 15 ft. The government of the pro- 
vince made a scheme in 1926 to obtain energy from these falls 
and at present there arc seven hydro-electric stations, situated 
as follows: Bahadurabad, Mohammadpur, Chitaura, Salawa, 
Bhola, Palra and Siimera. More than fourteen districts of the 
Upper Ganga area arc served by these hydro-electric works. The 
Pathri hydro-electric scheme which was completed during the 
First Plan has the installed capacity of 20,400 kw. The Sarda 
Hydro-electric project at Banbassa, Uttar Pradesh, is one of the 
important development projects of the State and gives 41,000 kw* 
of power. Three other generation schemes are Matatila hydro- 
electric project, Jamuna hydro-elcctric project and Ramganga 
hydro-electric project which together will have total installed 
capacity of 477,500 kw. Rihand Project has 250,000 kw. capacity. 

As a result of the development of hydel and thermal power 
stations in India, the installed capacity of generating plants has 
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gone up to 10,190 mw. This power is utilised in big industries, 
in the sector of small-scale and cottage industry, in irrigation 
and in village. 


Installed Generating Capacity of Electricit\' 



(1000 kw.) 




Steam 

Oil 

Hydel 

Total 

1951 

1.097 

163 

,576 

1,835 

1961 

2,471 

329 

2,419 

5,219 

1964 

2,697 

365 

il67 

6,229 

1967 

4,942 

466 

4J782 

10,190 

1970 

5,975 

480 

5.^87 

11,883 


Thus, it is observed that the rate of progress has been 
most spectacular in the case of hydel power as compared to 
steam and oil, 

12. Principal Manufacturing Industries and Industrial 

Areas 

Within recent years, India has made tremendous progress 
in the development of manufacturing industries under Five Year 
Plans. Industrial development is being pursued both in the 
public and private sectors on a pattern of mixed economy. 
In addition to the expansion of the existing industries, a 
number of basic and capital goods industries like iron and steel, 
chemicals and fertilisers, heavy electrical and heavy machine 
tools etc. have been set up to obtain a balanced economic 
growth. Because of the rapid growth and diversification of 
industry, the past decade may be described as the beginning of 
industrial revolution in India. 

The geo-economic forces like raw materials, power, labour, 
transport, markets and finance have influenced the location 
pattern in India. These bases or forces also explain the reasons 
for concentration of certain industries in definite areas. Indus- 
tries which use raw materials in their primary stage in large 
quantities are usually located near the source of raw materials. 
This is because some of the raw materials lose their weight in 
the process of manufacture or cannot bear high transport cost 
4>r cannot be transported because of their perishable charac* 
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ter. Sea ports are generally preferred when the raw meterials 
are to be imported. The availability of raw materials in the 
neighbourhood is responsible for the concentration oif jute 
mills in West Bengal, iron and steel in Bihar and Bengal, 
sugar factories in U.P., and cotton mills in Maharashtra, 
Gujarat and Tamil Naidu. The concentration of a number of 
industries in South India, Maharashtra, Bihar and West Bengal 
has been due to the development of electric power from coal 
or water in these regions. The availability of power, fuel 
and facilities for transport greatly determines the rate at which 
an industry can grow in India. 

loday, in India, the three principal factors which have 
influenced industrial location are natural advantages relate to 
the availability of power and raw materials in the neighbour- 
hood. The acquired advantages are on account of social and 
political considerations to make a region industrialised. The 
presence of large population along with effective demand also 
decides location. 

Broadly speaking, the manufacturing industries in India 
may be classified under two groups from the viewpoint of 
planned development in the national interest: (a) those in 
the Public Sector and (b) those in the Private Sector. 

Industries in the private sector cover a wide range of pro- 
ducts like textiles, iron and steel, chemicals, paper, sugar, 
cement, glass etc. Indeed, the foundation for India’s industrial 
growth in the immediate past was laid by the private sector. 

The industries in the public sector are being run in one 
or other of the following manners: (a) as a Government Depart* 
ment, (b) as a Corporation (c) as an organisation under com- 
pany law. 


Some Important Public Sector Industries 


Iron and steel Rourkela, Bokharo, Durgapur 

and Bhilai (Orissa, Bihar, 
West Bengal and Madhya 
Pradesh) 

Petroleum refineries Nunmati (Assam), Barauni 

(Bihar) 

Machine tools Bangalore 
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Newsprint and paper mill 
Salt 


Heavy Engineering 
Frtilisers 

Shipbuilding 

Aircraft 

Heavy Chemicals 
Cables for Telegraph 
Antibiotics 
D.D.T. 

Locomotives 
Electronic Equipment 


Nepa (Madhya Pradesh) 
Samghar and Didwana (Rajas- 
than) and Kharaghoda (Ma- 
harastra) 

Hatia (Bihar) 

Sindri, Nangal, Namrup, Trom- 
bay, Gorakhpur 
Visakhapatnam 
Bangalore 

Bhopal (Madhya Pradesh) 
Rupnarayaitour (West Bengal) 
Pinipri (nea^ Poona) 

Delhi and i^wayc (Kerala) 
Chittaranjan VBihar) 

Bangalore 


Areas which were formerly industrially backward have today 
excessive concentration of the Public Sector industrial invest- 
ment. ‘‘Preference in fact has always been given to the loca- 
tion of public sector projects in relatively backward areas 
whenever this could be done without significant prejudice, to 
technical and economic consideration; and this will be the guiding 
principle for the future also.*' Even in the private sector pro- 
jects, the claims of under development regions are kept in view. 

The extension of the public sector into fields requiring the 
establishment of large scale units and heavy investments, the 
encouragement for developing medium and small-sized units 
and the opportunities for new entrants in the industrial field 
are aimed at preventing concentration of economic power in 
the hands of a few entrepreneurs, and promoting a pattern of 
industrial organisation which will lead to high levels of pro- 
ductivity against the background of the goal of a Socialist 
pattern of Society. 

“The broad objective of industrial development during the 
Fourth Plan is on the one hand, to provide for an adequate 
expansion in the supply of consumer goods, primarily those 
which cater to the needs of the mass of the people, and on the 
other, to expand the basic and heavy industries supplying the 
capital goods and intermediate goods at a rapid pace so as to 
achieve the goal of self-reliance as early as possible. Further 
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more, the industrial programme should provide, in accordance 
with high priority attached to agriculture, the expansion of 
capacity in industries which provide industrial in puts to agricuh 
ture/' The Fourth Plan has thus prgrammes for (a) boosting 
exports and substituting domestic prouction for exports; (ft) 
maximising agricultural production; (c) giving priority in in- 
dustry to those sectors which contribute towards agriculture and 
(d) economising on expensive new projects and concentrating 
on completing those already begun. 

Industrial Regions 

Though manufacturing industries are scatteied throughout 
the country, the principal industrial regions are as follows : 

(1) The Damodar-Hooghly region covers the south-eastern 
Part of Bihar and the sourthern part of West Bengal. 
The industries are iron and steel, fertilisers, loco- 
motives, jute, cotton, chemicals, paper, automobiles; 
glass, silk, aluminium etc. The chief source of 
power is coal. 

(2) l"he Western cotton-belt region includes Maharashtra 

and Gujarat with industries like rayon, cotton, wool, 
paper, chemicals, glass, sugar, automobiles etc. in 
Bombay, Baroda, Ahmedabad, Surat, Poona etc. 

(3) The Southern region, quadrilateral area covering 

Madras, Madurai, Coimbatore and Bangalore, is 
noted for cotton, silk, chemicals, sugar, iron and 
steel, glass, aricraft, telephone equipment etc. 

(4) The Ganga-Jamuna region with Allahabad, Kanpur, 

Lucknow, Delhi for paper, cotton, leather, wool, 
glass, sugar and chemicals. 

(5) The Central region with scattered centres like Nag- 

pur, Jabalpore, Bhopal and Indore lor textiles, 
cement, heavy chemicals, paper etc. 

The Cotton Textile Industry 

India is now one of the leading cotton manufacturing 
countries in the world; she is second in the production of 
cotton and third in the number of persons employed among the 
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countries manufacturing cotton. Indeed, the Indian cotton 
textile industry was the most significant example of national 
achievement in the industrial sphere and was a symbol of 
India s potentialities as ati industrial country before the 
Independence, 

In 1970, there were 650 mills of which 289 were com- 
posite- The total installed capacity was 175 lakh spindles and 
2 lakh looms. During the same year mill cloth output was 
estimated at 7^53 million metres and yarn output 961 million 
kgs. [ 

\ 

Although cotton mills have wide geographical distribu- 
tion, the three states of Maharashtra, Gujarat and Tamil Nadu 
have more than 350 mills, each having more ^than 100 mills. 
There are no cotton mills at present in As^am, Himachal 

Pradesh and Kashmir. 
Bihar has only 2 mills- 
West Bengal is fourth in 
rank in terms of number 
of mills with 40. 

The importance of 
the cotton industry can 
be judged from the fact 
that (a) it has nearly 12 
per cent of the total 
paid-up capital of all 

joint st(K:k companies in 
India: (b) next to tea 

and jute, foreign ex- 
change earnings come 

from cotton; in 1970, the 
exports of cotton manu- 
factures contributed about 
Rs, 93 crores towards 

foreign exchange ; (c) it has 20 per cent of the industrial 
labour, the biggest in India. More than 850,000 labourers are 
engaged on daily wages. In addition there are more than 

50,000 persons as technicians and managers, (d) It supports 

a number of ancillary industries like dyes and chemicals, mill 
stores and packing materials* “The value of such materials 
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consumed by the industry is roughly Rs. 41 crores per annum’ . 

(e) Mbre than 1.5 million weavers in the handloom industry 
obtain their yarn requirements from the textile and produce 
1.500 million yards of cotton a year. 

Every year 20 to 30 new cotton mills come up, but 20 to 
25 mills also remain closed every year in different parts of 
India. 

The cotton mills industry consists of two sections — the 
spinning mills and the composite (spinning and weaving) mills. 
Although a certain amount 
of traditional separation in 
respect of yarn and cloth is 
still noticeable, the present 
tendency is towards integra- 
tion. 

The lines of cotton 
manufactures consist of 
yarn and woven goods; 
and these supply more 
than 80 per cent of the 
country’s requirement for 
mill hand goods. The 
woven goods are grey 
and bleached piece-goods, 
coloured piece-goods, ho- 
siery, cotton goods mixed 
with silk or wool and mis- 
cellaneous. About 72 per 
cent of the cloth produc- 
tion is medium quality, 15 p.c. coarse quality and 13 p.t. fine 

and superfine. 
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Ck>uon Manufacturing Areas 

Maharashtra and Gujarat have more than 220 mills, of 
which Bombay Island and Ahmedabad possess 65 and 78 nulls 
respectively. Judged by the quantity and value of production, 
Bombay ranks first in the list of cotton manufacturing centres. 
Next to Bombay, Ahmedabad is the second largest cotton- 
manufacturing city in the country. In the State of Maha- 
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rashtra, the second centre is Sholapur followed by Poonai 
Yeotmal, Nagpur and Jalgaon. The size of the cotton mills 
in Bombay is usually large in view of the fact that the mills 
are public limited companies and have been in the market 
for long. 

The localisation of cotton industry in the city and Island 
of Bombay has been governed not so much by natural and 
permanent factors as by capital and credit advantages, the 
presence of adequate means of communication and the fact of 
Bombay being a port. The vast capital wnich the members 
of the Parsi and Gujarati communities hkd acquired from 
export of raw cotton through Bombay in ^tlie eighties and 
nineties of the last century provided impctu^ to the location 
of cotton mill industry in Bombay. The climatic condition 
of Bombay is such that it favours the production of yarn of 
finer counts, but the preponderance of higher counts is a feature 
of the Ahmedabad cotton industry and not so much of Bombay, 
Again, Khandesh, Berar and Wardha, where raw cotton is 
grown, are nearer to Ahmedabad tlian Bombay. When the 
cotton textile industry was established, Bombay had not deve- 
loped hydro-electricity and depended on Bengal for coal. The 
cotton industry in Bombay city draws its labour force mostly 
from the neighbouring districts of Konkan, Satara, and Shola- 
pur. The supply of labour also comes from the Deccan and 
the Uttar Predesh. 

In spite of these difficulties, Bombay is still the principal 
centre of the industry. The special advantages of Bombay are: 
(i) credit and banking facilities, (it) the natural harbour, riu* 
cotton crop of the hinterland gravitates in large quantities to 
Bombay for export and so a special flow of cotton for the 
purpose of mills need not be created. The port also enables 
Bombay to import machinery and other requirements from U.K.. 
West Germany, and U.S.A. with ease. Bombay has combined 
the textile specialisation of Manchester with the commercial and 
shipping characteristics of Liverpool, 

The bulk of the cloth produced in Bombay City consists of 
light texture cloths made from medium count yams. During 
recent years many Bombay mills have specialised on fine count 
cloths. Longdoth, shirting, T. cloths, domestic and sheetings 
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account for more than 50 per cent of the pioductiou, while the 
remainder consists of dhoties and coloured goods. 

Ahinedabad is capable of producing almost any grey, 
bleached, woven coloured or printed cotton fabric in general 
demand. Her annual production exceeds 1,000 million yards ot 
piece-goods. Ahmedabad also produces dhoties and saries on 
an extensive scale. 

The plains of Berar and Nagpur lying to the west in the 
valleys of the Purva and Wardha rivers contain rich black soil 
which makes the area a great cotton growing one. The cotton 
mills in this region are located at Nagpur and Akola. From the 
point of view of labour employed, Nagpur is the most important 
cotton textile centre in eastern part of Maharashtra. 

The Cotton Mill Industry m West Bengal has made good 
progress in the last twenty years. At present production is 
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Fig. No. 93. Production ot Cotton Yarn and Cotton cloth 


mostly confined to grey and bleached goods with dhoties for 
home consumption predominating. There are now 40 cotton 
mills in West Bengal. The industry is located in three districts. 
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namely 24-Parganas, Howrah and Hooghly — all along the 
basin, within a radius of 45 km. from Calcutta. The 
Hooghly basin offers unique opportunities for the development 
of industries inasmuch as the area is served by a perfect network 
of railways and riverways. Calcutta, by bringing mill machinery 
and raw cotton from abroad, distributes them to the different 
cotton centres of the Hooghly basin. The economic advantages 
of Calcutta in being near to Jharia and Raniganj coal-fields, 
besides being itself a money and labour marl^et, have influenced 
greatly the concentration of cotton textiles arAund the city. The 
mill centres are Sodepur, Serampore, Panihati, Shamnagar, 
Maurigram, Belgharia, Palta, Fuleshwar, SalMa and Ghooscry — 
all in the districts of Howrah and 24-Parganai4. West Bengal is 
a great market for cotton goods in India. Moreover, the neigh- 
bouring states of Assam, Bihar and Orissa offer a vast market 

for the Bengal mills. The only problem is the question of raw 

materials in view of the fact that about 223,000 bales of raw 
cotton are consumed a year in West Bengal cotton mills. West 
Bengal is situated far from the cotton-growing areas of India. 
But then, the high price paid for raw^ cotton is compensated 

largely by the economy in the freight on coal 

The cotton-rnanujaciuring industry of Uttar Pradesh with 
W cotton mills is highly organised and employs 52,000 workers. 
Its disadvantages of being located far off from the coal-fields is 
counterbalanced by the presence of a large local market, cheap 
an efficient labour and excellent transport facilities. The cotton 
industry is particularly confined to the towns on the banks of the 
Ganga. Kanpur is the most important cotton manufacturing 
centre, and has now 17 cotton mills. The bulk of the labour 
force in the mills comes from the neighbouring agricultural areas. 
The cotton manufactures in the U.P. are yarn, grey and coloured 
piecegoods, hosiery and carpets. The U.P. produces about 250 
million yards of cloth per annum, of which grey and bleached 
goods account for 95 per cent of tlie production. Cotton carpets 
are becoming important of late, and the centres of manufactures 
are Bareilly, Aligarh, Agra, Moradabad and Etawah. Tentage 
and dosuti fabrics are made in Kanpur. 

The growth of the cotton mill industry in South India 
during recent years has been phenomenal. South India possesses 
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certain geogiapiiical advantages in respect of raw materials and 
power resources developed as a result of hydro-electric schemes. 
The rapid development of textile mills in the south was notice- 
able after 1932 when the hydro-electric supply was made avail- 
able. Apart from the fact that the best staple varieties of cotton 
are grown in the region, the South has a large consuming 
market. The dispersal of the industry in the various parts 
of the region is on account of the location of hydro- 
electric units. There are about 189 cotton mills in the south 
including Andhra (15), Tamil Nadu (139), Mysore (21) and 
Kerala (14). The districts of Coimbatore, Madura, Tinne- 
velley and Ramnad are important zones. The cotton mills 
centres are Coimbatore (41 mills), Madurai (19 mills), Salem (4), 
Tinnevelley (4), Malabar (5), Madras, Guntur ; Bellary and East 
Godavari, Mysore, Trivandrum and Padukota are other 
centres. The mills are scattered over the difiEerent centres but 
the greatest concentration has been around Coimbatore. The 
availability of cotton in the neighbourhood, the plentiful local 
labour, the moist climate necessary for spinning and the faci- 
lities of transport by roads and railways have made Coimbatore 
one of the most important cotton manufacturing centres in India- 
The hydel power from the Pykara project is used extensively by 
the cotton mills at Coimbatore. The South Indian cotton mills 
concentrate mostly on spinning as about 16 p.c. of the total 
spindles of India are to be found here. Only 4 per cent of the 
total loomage of India is in South Indian mills. The spinning 
mills supply yarn mostly to the handloom industry for which 
South India is noted. ‘"The mill industry in the South is so 
closely linked to and dependent on the handloom industry that 
vicissitudes of one equally affect the other.'* The handloom 
industry employs 12 lakh weavers as against 138,000 workers in 
the textile mills of the south. 

Madhya Pradesh is an important centre of cotton manufac^ 
ture m India with 20 mills and 44,000 daily workers. The cotton 
mills are located at Gwalior, Indore, Bhopal and Rajnandangaon. 

Delhi with seven cotton mills specialises in the production 
of coarse count cloths and produces considerable quantities of 
dhoties and tentage materials and excellent upholstery and 
tapestry fabrics. 
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Long-Staple cotton requirements of Indian mills are met by 
importation from U,A.R., East Africa, Sudan and U.S.A. The 
Indian mills consume annually about 5 million bales (400 lbs. 
each) of long-staple raw cotton, of which about 10 px. is im- 
ported from abroad. About 60 p.c- of the imported cotton is of 
American variety, followed by East Africa (10 px.), U.A R, (16 
p.c.) and others- 

The dependence on foreign raw cotton has been still high 
being Rs. 83 crores in 1970 compared to Rs. 129 crores in 1961. 

Markets and Problems 

I'hc share of cotton piece goods in the total exports of our 
country has been nearly 10 p c. 1 he destinations are U.K., 
Indonesia, Sudan, Nigeria, Australia, KenyaJ; Etliiopia, Tanga- 
nyika, Singapore and Ceylon. Other important markets are 
Afghanistan, Burma, Rhodesia and Saudi Arabia. Some of 
these markets, particularly Ceylon, Burma and Indonesia, are 
developing their own cotton textile industry. But there is signi- 
ficant scope for increasing Indian exports in many other 
countries of Asia and Africa. 

More than two-thirds of the exports of Indian cloth consist 
of medium varieties. Nearly onc-fifth consists of coarse varie- 
ties and the remainder of fine and superfine varieties. Indigen- 
ous raw cotton is used for the manufacture of coarse and 
medium varieties. This is an advantage on the side of India 
as against U.K. and Japan which have to import raw cotton of 
all types. 

Because of competition abroad and the increasing demand 
at home the exports of cotton textiles from India cannot be 
maintained at a high level. She normally exports 12 to 16 p c. 
of her total production. The main competitors of Indian cotton 
industry in the world markets arc the U.K., Japan, France and 
U.S.A. In Asia, India's formidable competitor is Japan. In 
Africa, the main competition comes from U.K. There are export 
incentive schemes as well as a scheme for compulsory export of 
cotton piece goods from India. 

If India is to compete successfully in the foreign markets, 
the produaive efficiency of the industry is to be raised. Her 
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cotton piece goods will have to be competitive in price and 
quality. Both the reduction in costs and improvement in quality 
which are of considerable significance for the export market can 
be achieved through rationalisation. Many mills are of small 
size and cannot be considered as economic units. Only about 40 
p.c. of the mills are of economic size. Uneconomic units are 
mostly in West Bengal and Tamil Nadu. A mill of economic 
size should have at least 25,000 spindles and 600 looms. Then 
again, machines and implements in many mills arc old and obso- 
lete, which need replacement immediately. Only about 8 per 
cent of the total looms in India are automatic compared to 67 
p.c. in Japan, 60 p c. in Pakistan, 43 p.c. in Europe and 15 
p.c. in U.K- Because of large percentage of automatic looms,. 
Japan and Pakistan arc in a better position in the competitive 
markets than U.K. and India. In very recent years, however, 
several units in India have brought about modernisation of 
equipment from loans obtained through the National Industrial 
Development Corporation. Automatic looms and various other 
machines like Barber Colman winding and warping machines, 
sizing machines etc. have been installed. It may be noted that 
several centres like Ahmedabad, Bombay, Calcutta and Coimba- 
tore have developed engineering industries for the production 
of machinery- In the near future, the problem of replacement 
of machinery may not involve foreign exchange. During the 
Fourth Plan, Rs. 134 crores will be spent on rehabilitation and 
modernisation of cotton textile industry. 

Indian cotton goods have dominating position in Iran, 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Aden, Australia, New Zealand, etc. As these 
are essentially price murketSj Indian cotton industry’ must reduce 
its cost of production, to remain competitive. 

The Jute Mill Industry 

After cotton, jute is the most important industry in India. 
The industry employs a daily average of nearly 310,000 workers. 
In 1970, there were 94 jute mills with an installed capacity of 
6.75 lakh spindles and 74,507 looms. Every jute mill is an 
integrated unit and undertakes both spinning and weaving. 

Calcutta has the leadership in jute mill industry. Practi- 
cally all the mills are in the neighbourhood of Calcutta on the 

n.-io 
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banks of the Hooghly- Of total working jute mills, West Bengal 
has 77, Andhra 4, Bihar 3, U.P. 3 and Madhya Pradesh 1. 

The West Bengal jute mills are of bigger size than those 
outside partly because of proximity to growing areas and partly 
for the managerial integration. 

There are certain geographical factors for the localisation 
of jute industry along the Hooghly basin within a radius of 40 
miles of Calcutta. Since the jute mill industry aims at exporting 
its manufactures abroad, the question of accessibility to the 
port is a math consideration. The location of(the jute mills along 
the Hooghly basin is such that the mills caiilbring raw materials 
with ease from interior and can expt)rt th^Jr products readily 
through the port of CakiUtii.“ Had the jute mill industry been 
mainly intended for home market, its location^ would have been 
near the sources of raw materials. West Bengal raw jute is 
brought partly by rail and partly by rivers. Coal is within easv 
reach of Calcutta and the distance of Ranigunj and Asansol 
coalfields is only about 180 km. 1 Ili^ proximity to the coal- 
fields is a great advaiuage to Calcutta. Humid dimatc neces- 
sary for jute manufactures is also charaderisiic of the Hcx)ghly 
basin, ("alcutia is an industrial centie and so there is a regular 
flow of labour from the neighbouring States of Bihar, Orissa 
and Uttar Pradesh. 4 hen, again, the fact of (Calcutta being a 
port makes the industrv assuicd of supplies of imported machi- 
nery for mills. 

Calcutta itself is an important jute mill centre. The other 
centres are Ballv, Agarpara, Rishra, Serainpore. Shamnagar, 
Kankinara, Hooghh, Bansberia, Ulubcria and Budge Budge — 
iill in the Hooghly basin and also witiiin 60 kin. of C^alcutta. 

There arc four jute mills in the Andhra State employing 
about 6,500 persons. I wo of these ate small units, the largei 
units being one in Chiiavahhah and in NeUiinarlla. I'hesc two 
big factories account for about 77 per cent of the total labour 
force employed in the jurr mills in South India. Chiiavahhah 
in the Bimlipatam taluk (Visakhapatnam district) is a jute 
Village. Jute is growing in the vicinity but because of its poor 

n With the conclusion of Indo-Bangladcsh treaty in March 1972 for 
25 years, the import ot raw jute to Calcutta from Bangladesh will make 
the |X)sition of tlie jute industry very' strong. 
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quality it provides only a small percentage of what is used by 
the factory, the rest being obtained from other areas. The jute 



I, JUTE Mli.L CENTRES 
IN THE H006HI.Y BASIN 

Jutt Mill* • 


Fig. No* 94* Jute Mill Centres. 

mill at Nellimarlla (Visakhapatnam district) employs about 
2,000 workers- 
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In Uttar Pradesh there are 5 mills. Kanpur has three of 
these mills and employs 8,000 workers. The Indian jute mill 
industry consumes about 5 million bales of raw jute. Though 
the production of raw jute in India today is above 6 million 
bales, she has to depend for quality jute on Bangladesh. 

The production of jute varies between 10 lakh and 13 lakh 
tonnes. In 1970, the production was 9*4 lakh tonnes, because 
of the unfavourable weather conditions and the consequent fall 
in the crop. / 
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Fig. No. 95. Jute Textile Production. 


Insufficiency of spinning capacity is a factor that accounts 
for the slow rate of increase in production. Jute manufactures 
may be divided into four classes: (a) gunny bags or sackings, 
used for packing rice, wheat, sugar, oil-seeds, etp,; (b) gunny 
cloth or hessians ; (c) carpets and rugs ; and (d) cordage. Fine 
and clean jute yam of uniform size and quality is used in the 
cable industry- 
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Export o£ Jute Products 

About 70 to 80 per tent of the manufactured jute is export- 
ed. rhe main markets for bags are Australia, Cuba, Indonesia, 
Burma, Thailand and U.K. With regard to jute cloth oi 
hessian, about 50 px. of it goes to U.S.A. The other buyers 
of hessian are Argentina, Canada and U.K. 

As jute goods are made mostly for the world market, the 
industry is very sensitive to the general economic climate in 
foreign countries. The shortage of foreign exchange in some 
importing countries has had adverse effect on India’s export of 
jute. Then again, because of the steady growth of jute manu* 
factures in many foreign countries, there are difficulties in 
increasing the volume of export. Egypt, Iraq, Burma, Thai- 
land and Philippines have set up new units for jute produc- 
tion. I'he most striking fact about the jute industry is 
that there has been comparatively little increase in the 
world consumption of jute goods during the past 25 
years. The establishment of a jute mill industry in any 
countiy, therefore, means a threat to India’s export of jute. 

The high cost of raw jute is another problem of the Indian 
jute industry* I'he jute mills do not at present work to their 
full capacity. “The existence of a larger home demand would 
(nalile the industry to operate to its full capacity whenever 
there is a slackness in foreign demand, and thus enable it to 
reduce the cost of production. With increased agricultural 
production and greater demand for packing material, it would 
be possible to bring about an expansion in demand *. 

llic U.S.A. is at present the best customer of India’s 
manufactured jute goods. It takes about fifty per cent in 
volume of the annual exports of hessian cloth. In value it 
lakes about thirty per cent of the total exports of jute manu- 
factures of all kinds. U K. is the next largest customer of 
hessian cloth, but it takes only half of that of the U.S.A. 
Argentina takes about ten per cent of the total exports of 
manufactured jute goods which include hessian cloth (ten 
per cent), hessian bags (thirty per cent), gunny bags, sacking 
cloth and sand bags. Australia takes a large quantity of 
sacking bags for wheat and wool* There is a considerable 
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demand for twills in Egypt, the Levant, South America and 
West Africa, 

For foreign exchange earnings, jute occupies the first 
place. In 1970, India earned Rs. 207 crores from the export 
of jute manufactures. 

In recent years, the displacement of jute in many foreign 
countries has developed along two lines: (a) the use of grain 
elevators and other mechanical appliances for the bulk hand- 
ling of grains in countries like Australia,! Canada and Argen- 
tina; (b) the substitution of jute bags by Ikgs ol paper, cotton, 
sisal hemp and other fibres. Many substitutes like cloth and 
paper bags have become popular a’> packing materials and 
have captured a large part of the markets. lyiost of the increase 
in packaging demand in U.S.A. which is the most important 
market for hessian bags has gone to paper and bulk-handling 
methods. In U.K., France and West Germany, too, there has 
been growing demand for paper sacks in place of jute bags. In 
addition, bulk liandling methods are coining into the markets 
for all types of packaging. It is a quick, convenient and 
labour-saving process, although, due to the heavv initial 
costs there are little prospects for it to make large scale 
entrance into the markets of the less developed countries. I'hcsc 
methods ha\*e nevertheless captured the packaging demand in 
the grain trade to such an extent that about 90 p c. of the 
grain in the world markets is bulk-handled at ports. New 
Zealand has introduced Phormium Tenas — a vegetable fibre 
for domestic wool-packing industry ; Russia and Argentina 
lisc linseed fibre ; U.S.A., Sweden, South Africa and Australia 
widely use cloth and paper bags, '‘Competition from paper, 
synthetics and consumer packing has not yet become so severe 
in Canada although the bulk handling of grains is increasing’ . 
Canada takes about 95 p.c. of her jute goods from India. 

So long as the pricc^ of jute is kept within reasonable 
limits, there is no real possibility of its being ousted from the 
international market by the substitutes. Apart from jute’s ccot- 
petitive cheapness, the jute bags have a resale value ; they can 
be used time after time, and therefore in the long run are still 
cheaper. They can stand rough handling and bad weather 
and can be repaired quickly and returned to circulation. 
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Although markets may have been lost to competitive fabrics 
or in countries which are more and more tending to self-suffi- 
ciency, other new markets may be gained by introducing new 
lines of manufacture. The industry is carrying out diversifi- 
cation of production to meet changing conditions among con- 
suming countries.^** The output of jute goods other than- hessi- 
an and sacking has increased considerably in recent years. 
The programme for the Fourth Plan envisages a production 
target of 1.7 million tonnes, corresponding to 1.1 million tonnes 
of exports and 600,000 tonnes of internal consumption. 

Some Problems <ii Jute Industry 

ihe problem before the jute industry is *‘to find continu- 
ing markets and neiv and incieasing uses for its products.’' 
It is not that traditional items oi jme goods arc outmoded,, 
but new products can alw us extend the range of jute exports- 

A new demand for a special (jualitv of wide hessian for use 
as a backing material of tufted carpet in the U.S.A. has encour- 
aged the Indian jute industry to install more broad looms. Its 
production is now more than 6.000 tons a month. 

J Ive main drawback of the industr\ is, however, its obsolete 
machinery which, to a large extent, accounts for the high price 
of jute goods. To encourage niodeniisation of machinery in 
lire jute mill industry, the Government has been liberal in 
granting licences for the import of modern machinery- The 
National Industrial Development Corporation has been helping 
the Indian jute mill iiidustrv to iirodernise its eciuipement by 
offering loans so that the industry can maintain the position of 
jute goods in the world market both against the jute manu- 
factures of other countries and against substitutes. Most of the 
jute mills in India have modernised their equipment during 
the last few years, and it is expected that the process of moderni- 
sation will be complete very soon. A Jute Fextilc Consultative 
Board has been set up to advise Government on all important 
matters in respect of the industry. 


12 The new lines ot manutacture iiuludc plastic furniture, upholstery, 
carpets, blankets, electric insulation, canvas, and Idcached fibres to blend 
with wool or cotton. 
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The Sugar Industry 


The sugar industry is the second largest in India, next 
only to textiles. The industry employs about 150,000 skilled 
and unskilled workers. 

The industry is mainly confined to nortli Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar which might be regarded as the sugar-belt of India- 
The important sugar-manufacturing centres in these two States 
are Kanpur, Gorakhpur, Lucknow, Allahabad, Champaran, 
Muzaffarpur and Bhagalpur. Other important sugar centres 
are Coimbatore in Tamil Nadu, Belapur Maharashtra and 
Amritsar in Punjab. 

There arc now 200 sugar factories in the country of which 
75 factories are in U.P., 40 in Bihar, 18 in T^mil Nadu and 20 
in Maharashtra. 


Production of sugar in India may be classified under three 


heads — (a) by modern factories 

PRODUCTION 

SUGAR 
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working with cane, (h) by 
modern refineries working 
with gur and (c) by indi 
genous pan concerns which 
may be collectively called 
Khandsaris, Of these three 
methods of sugar manu- 
lacaure, it is onlv the first 



that gives what may pro- 
perly be called die white 
sugar oi India, and it con- 
stitutes the most import- 
ant section of the industry, 
llie gu r-refin ing industry 
as well as Khandsari in- 
dustry are very inefficient 
and wasteful. More than 
80 p.c, of the sugar-cane is 
used for the manufacture 


of gur- In 1970, the pro- 
F.C. No. 96. Production of Sugar. 40 

million tons. The production programme in the Fourth 
Plan envisages an output o£ 5 million tons through the 
expansion of existing units and the establishment of new units. 
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The present weakness of the Indian Sugar industry lies in 
the high cost of production which results from the (a) seasonal 
character of the industry, (b) high prices of cane (r) heavy rents 
for land, (d) high State taxation, (e) great waste in refining, (/) 
poor output, and (g) the difl&culty in most cases of concentrat- 
ing cultivation round the central factory. 

The sugar factories of India have no control over the 
sugar-cane cultivation which is in the liands of ryots. These 
ryots possess small holdings of land and arc not in a position to 
arrange for harvesting when the cane has reached maturity and 
is in the optimum condition. Moreover, in India sugar-cane 
areas are generally found at a great distance from the factories: 
as a result, the factories have to depend for their supply of the 
raw material on remote areas and thus pay high costs- There 
are two other factors which need careful consideration. The 
number of days the industry works in a year varies from 
factory to factory as well as from region to region. The mini- 
mum duration lor Northern Region factories is 83 days as 
against 112 days in the factories of Western Zone. Then again, 
recovery percentage of sugar from cane depends on the nature 
of crushers used. 

High price of Indian sugar is a handicap in the matter of 
export. Middle East countries normally decline to import 
Indian sugar as they get sugar from Cuba and Brazil at 
cheaper rates- Sugar-cane accounts for 60 to 70 per cent of 
cost of sugar. Sugar-cane cannot be cheaper unless there is 
more production of it. which can only be done by increasing 
the yield of canc per acre and also by improving the quality 
of cane. 

The increased prixluction and the consequent reduction in 
price will also help the industry to export the surplus produc- 
tion to Afghanistan, Tibet, Nepal, Burma, Ceylon and Bangla- 
desh. The European countries can also be supplied with 
Indian sugar now that India produces a superior quality and 
higher grade of sugar equal to that of Java, 

West Bengal is a large sugar-consuming area in India, but 
she has only four sugar factories. West Bengal enjoys certain 
natural and economic advantages for the cultivation of sugar- 
cane. In the U.P. and Bihar, the production of sugar<ane per 
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acre is between brand 16 tons, while in West Bengal it is as 
much as 35 tons, sometimes 40 tons. The soil and climate of 
North-West Bengal and 24-Parganas are favourable to sugar-cane 
cultivation. West Bengal has also the advantage of a large 
local consuming market. Economy in railway freight charges 
on finished goods is also an additional advantage for her over 
U.P. and Bihar. As regards availability of cheaper power West 
Bengal stands in a very favourable position in comparison with 
U.P. A vervv large coal-field lies near at hanjd and her excellent 
railway system and riverways bring this sc\iirc<.‘ of inechanical 
power at a cheap cost to the doors of the liills. 

The sugar industi y has been responsible for the growth of 
a number of subsidiary and by-products industries in India. 
Apart from the fruit canning, tlie confectionery and the pharma- 
ceuticals in wdiich sugar is an important raw material, the 
by-products like bagasse, press-mud and molasses have many 
industrial uses. In tlic manufacture of j)apcr, cardboard, and 
insulation board, the u'^c of bagasse is considerable. Press-mud 
is used in the making of carbon paper and shoe polish. Molas- 
ses have demand in the preparation of plastics, synthetic 
rubber, chemicals and power alcohol. 

In recent years, some progress has been made in the export 
of sugar from India. In 1070, India exported 82,000 tons of 
sugar, valued at Rs 8.6 croies as against Rs. 2 crorcs in 1961. 

Tea Fac tories 

Altlioiigli tea plantations are esscntiail\ large agricultural 
undertakings, they have certain characteristics of labour invest- 
ment and organisation in respect of big industrial organisations. 
1‘he large labour force which they employ is mainly resident in 
the estates. The ownership is in the hand of the Joint Stock 
Companies and individuals. 

There are about 7,000 tea plantations in India, of which 
25 per cent is confined to Punjab and 20 per cent to Assam. 
However, it is not the numlKr of plantations but their size 
which has made Assam the Tea Zone of India. I he average 
size of a plantation in the Punjab is only 4 acres, wdicreas in 
Assam the average size exceeds 400 acres* 
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Most of the factories are located in the gardens, as it is 
essential that the various processes should be carried through 
immediately after the leaf has been plucl;ed. I he factories need 
to be elaborately equipped with highly specialised plants. 

The Indian tea industry employs more than a million 
labourers, recruited mostly from Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and Orissa. Assam employs more than 
half a million persons : in West Bengal the number is a little 
above 200,000. 

Production of lea in 1970 was 401 million kg. compared 
to 308 million kg. in 1956 and 344 million kg. in 1962. Internal 
consumption of lea can absorb about 40 to 60 per cent of the 
production. Hom*cvct, the Government policy is to encourage 
export of lea to earn foreign exchange. Thus tea industry has 
been very much forced to depend largely on competitive 
markets. U.K., Canada, Australia, U A.R., the U.S.A., France 
and New Zealand arc the chief buyers. The U.K. is the single 
largest buyer and takes as much as 60 per cent of the export. 
Fhe Indian tea industry contributes substantially to the finances 
of the Gcnernmcnt of India. The export duty on ica is a “good 
illustration of a duty which has been levied primarily for 
icvcnue.'’ 


Te\ Prodi ciion and Expori \'aluk 


Qiianlily Value 

(Million kg.) (Rs. croics) 

.-^87 180 

lOftS-li?) :{97 157 

1069-70 101 125 


4’he percentage of Indian tea is on the decline in total tea 
imports of many important buyers. In U.S.A., for instance, the 
share of Ceylon tea was ecjual to that of Indian in 1951. Today, 
the share of Ceylon has increased by hundred per cent but that 
of India remained the same. 

India's competitors are Ceylon, Indonesia, Japan and East 
Africa. The Indian tea prices arc higher than those of her 
competitors. U.S,A. consumers are however conscious of brand 
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and quality. Expensive beverages are quite popular. It is 
necessary that India should not only reduce the cost but also 
improve the quality so as to earn “quality prestige image.” In 
spite of a higher export duty, Ceylonese tea has gained much 
ground in this market. In addition, India’s basis of levying 
export duty is such that it changes often and makes it difficult 


PRODUCTION a EXPORT 
OF TEA\ 



Fk;. No. 97. Production and Export of Tea. 

for American importers to calculate the final cost of landed tea. 
As tea is a good dollar eartfdr, it is necessary to give immediate 
attention to this problem. The special features of the Ameri- 
can tea market must be understood. More than 50 p.c. of tea in 
America is sold in tiny tea bags which are found very convenient 
by the customers for making tea. Another practice is the use of 
instant tea which is, in fact, water soluble tea powder. The 
Americans consider instant tea to be quick and dean. 
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The Tea Board is carrying on extensive propaganda in 
India and abroad to popularise Indian tea, and has succeeded 
in getting good results in Canada, U.S.A. and Egypt, At the 
same time, it has become imperative to give more serious atten- 
tion towards the improvement in quality and reduction in price 
of Indian tea. The present problems of the Indian tea industry 
are (a) the shortage of chemical fertilizers, (b) shortage of ply- 
wood tea chests and (c) the frequent labour unrest in the plan- 
tations, making supplies uncertain. Further progress of the tea 
industry will depend on the solution of these problems. The 
location of fertiliser unit at Namrup (Assam) has been ideal for 
the tea industry in Assam. The tea chests out of plywood has 
become expensive because of other demands for plywood. Un- 
less otlier demands are curtailed or the supply of plywood is in- 
creased, the tea industry vill hnd the ust) of plywood expensive. 

As Calcutta is the main centre through which West Bengal 
and Assam tea is exported, the partition of the country gave rise 
to problems in regard to transport resulting in high costs. 
Calcutta’s railway link with the tea-gardens of Darjeeling and 
Assam ran through East Bengal — the eastern wing of Pakistan, 
and coal-supplies had to be sent through a new route involving 
motor transport over difficult hill roads. This increased the 
cost of manufacture. There is a new railway link betw^een West 
Bengal and Assam through Bihar. But this route is not free 
from defects. The numerous rivers over which the railway bridges 
have been constructed, give rise to floods and interrupt traffic 
for fairly long periods. This has been happening in successive 
years since the line was completed. As these interruptions take 
place in the rainy season w^hich is also the tea season, the storage 
difficulties become acute. Now that East Bengal has emerged 
as an independent sovereign State as Bangladesh, the transport 
link of earlier advantages will come to operate again. 

The Sericulture Industry 

India is a great raw silk producer. Various silkworms arc 
reared in different parts of the country. The varieties are the 
mulberry silk, tasar silk, endi and muga* Apart from the avail- 
ability of the four different types of silk, India’s density of 
population, climate and economic conditions as wcu as ample 
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demand for raw silk hold out a good future for the sericultuie 
industry in India. 

There are three principal areas where raw silk is found: 
(/) Southern portion of the Mysore plateau with the C.oimbatore 
district of Tamil Nadu, (ii) the Murshidabad, Malda and Bir- 
bhum districts of West Bengal, {Hi) Kashmir and Jammu with 
the neighbouring districts of Punjab. There is also a consi- 
derable cultivation in Chotanagpur and Orissa and parts of the 
Madhya Pradesh of the ia!>ar silkworm am^ in Assam of the 
endi and miiga silkworm. Tasar silk is itlso obtained from 
North Bihar. Kashmir is the most importaiV ])rodu<er of silk 
in India where silkworms thrive best in the mltlberry liees. 

The silk industry of India is an important national asset 
with strongly marked diaracteristics. . It consists of two wxdl- 
defined sections: the production ol cocoons, and the prcxluc- 
tion of raw silk. The hrst one is essentially a village industry, 
and the second is a factory industry, Sericultuie as a village 
industry aifords employment to more than 28 lakh persons in 
villages. The haiidloom wx^avers consume 90 per cent of tlie 
raw’^ silk available in tlie country. 

I’he production of raw’ silk in India is about 4 million 
lbs. Of the total prcxiuction of raw silk in India, about 75 pci 
rent is mulberry silk, and the rest tonsists of tasar, endi and 
muga. The mulberry silk producing areas .ire West Bengal. 
Mysore, Kashmir and Madras. 

Ihe bulk of the raw silk produced in India is consumed 
by the handloom-w caving industry. Although there are 80 silk 
factories in the Indian Union, only a tew^ mills use power-driven 
looms for silk manufacturers — in Bengal, Mysore and Maha- 
rashtra. The Mysore silk industry produces more than two-fifths 
of the total output of silk manufactures in India. 

Fhe chief silk-weaving centres are Amritsar and Jullundlun 
in Punjab; Banaras, Mirzapur and Shahjahanpur in the U.P.; 
Murshidabad, Bankura and Bishnupur in West Bengal; Bhagab 
pur in Bihar ; Ahmedabad in Gujarat ; Poona, Nagpur and 
Sholapur in Maharashtra ; Bangalore in Mysore ; Berhampui 
in Orissa ; Salem and Tanjore in J amil Nadu ; Srinagar in 
Kashmir. 
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The different districts of West Bengal specialise in manu- 
facturing typical varieties of silk fabrics. Sonamukhi in Bam 
kura and hlampur in Murshidabad make shirtings of various 
designs while Bishnupur in Bankura and Mirzupur in Murshi- 
dabad specialise in dhotis and saries. llie Bengalee weaveis 
buy both foreign and Indian silk* The foreign sources are Italy, 
Japan, France, U.S.A. and U.K. 

Indian silk is in demand in Ceylon, Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Malaysia and East Africa. Of late, America and western coun- 
tries have become good markets for Indian silk. The possibi 
lities of increasing the export of silk will have to be explored 
by producing fabrics of oriental di^sign, colour and pattern. 

The main problems of the Indian silk industry arc the high 
cost and poor quality of raw silk. Since tlic cost of mulberry 
constitutes 60 per cent of the cost of raw silk, efforts are being 
made to increase the yield per acre of mulberry. At present 
only a small proportion of the area under mulberry is irrigated. 
Besides, the cultivators often (ind other casli crops being more 
profitable. Mulberry cultivation can be a paying occupation if 
its yield per acre is increased with the lielp of irrigation and 
fertilisers. It is also necessaiy lo see that nmlberry seeds arc 
disease-free. The Tentral Silk Board set up in 1949 as a statu- 
tory bod^ is taking measures loi* the iinpiovemcnt in qualitv 
from tuliivalion to reeling b} way of research. West Bengal 
has a sericulture research station at Berhampore for research in 
the improvement and devclopinent of the sericulture industry 
and cocoon production. 

Rayon or man-made fibre is produced from wood-pulp by 
lorcing viscose through minute holes to form iilaments which 
are cut into short length or staples which can be spun on ordi- 
nary cotton machinery after a little adjustment. It is the generic 
term for manufactured textile fibre or vani prcxluced chemically 
from cellulose. 

The weaving of rayon fabrics started in India in 1931, 
because of the increasing demand for such fabrics in the coun- 
iry. The industry got excellent opportunities for expansion 
during the World War II wrhen the imports of such fabrics were 
flopped. In the post-war period, larift protection as well as 
import restriction gave further impetus for development. The 
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weavitng of rayon fabrics is concentrated in Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
West Bengal and Punjab. The weaving centres are Bombay* 
Ahmedabad, Surat, Calcutta and Amritsar. There are also a 
number of small units in other parts of the country. 

There are five concerns in India which engaged in the 
manufacture of yarn — one at Rayonpuram (Kerala), two at 
Bombay, one at Kota in Rajasthan and one at Hyderabad. In 
1970 India produced 99,000 tonnes of rayon yarn compared to 
2,000 tonnes in 1950-1951. 

Apart ^rom its two distinct advantages of durability and 
price over cotton, rayon has gained a coniderable importance 
in the present emergency in the country a^ a wide variety of 
military requirements like parachutes and ^protective clothing 
are dependent on it. \ 

There arc about 300 mills in India for making fabrics out 
of rayon yarn. In fact, this industry has become second only 
JO the cotton industry in importance. Because of the increasing 
demand for rayon yam by mills, the production has gone up 
considerably. The production of rayon yarn still falls short of 
demand from mills, and, therefore, price of rayon fabrics is 
comparatively high. 


Woollen Industry 

^ Indian wool is suitable for the manufacture of carpets and 
blankets which are made at Amritsar, Srinagar, Bangalore, Jai- 
pur, Agra, Mirzapore and Kanpur. Shawls are village industry 
products of Kashmir. The finest wool comes from Bikanir and 
is used in the mills. The mills are most modern in Dhariwal, 
Jamnagar, Gwalior and Kanpur. 

Kanpur and Dhariwal were the earliest centres to start 
woollen manufactures as early as 1876. The local demand for 
woollen goods, the nearness to raw wool producing areas and 
cheap labour were the deciding factors. Today, there are about 
50 woollen factories distributed over 8 states of Punjab (26), 
Maharashtra and Gujarat (9), U.P. (4), Mysore (2), Madhya 
Pradesh (2), Kashmir (1), and West Bengal (1). 

The production of woollen manufactures in 1970 was:' 
woollen and worsted yarn 19 million kg. and woollen and 
worsted fabrics 12 million metres. 
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The annual capacity for woollen manufactures in India is 
much more than the current production. The gap between 
capacity and production is due to shortage of good quality raw 
wool, and uncertain market conditions. India imports annually 
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Fig. No. 98. Production of Woollen and Worsted. 

15 to 17 million IJjs. of semi-processed wool. If proper care is 
taken to improve sheep-rearing and a better and cleaner type 
I of wool is produced the Indian Union can become less depen- 
dent on foreign supplies* A number of breeding farms have 
been established for the production of superior rams. Measures 
are also being taken for correct shearing and systematic grading 
in Rajasthan, 
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The utilization of wool by Indian mills is as follows: Blankets 
50%, carpets 12 p.c,, yarn 10 p.c., other uses 28 px. For flannel 
overcoating and superfine broad cloths, the merino wools are 
used. 

A serious handicap from which the Indian v/oollen industry 
suffers is that season for weaving woollen clothes in India is 
about 4 months in a year, and the mills have to manufacture for 
many months in anticipation of a demand which may not be 
realised. j 

Carpets, tugs piece-goods and shawls are exported to U.K. 
U.S.A., Canada and Australia. One important problem that 
confronts the export industry is that the* quality of wool that 
is being sent outside is not properly graded. This has had an 
adverse effect on the export trade inasrhudi as all products 
except shawls are showing decline in demand. 


The Iron and Steel Industry 

The iron and steel industry in India has become within 
recent years one of the biggest industries in India, Her reserves 
of ore are so vast that there is every liope that India may even, 
tually take an important place among the producers of iron 
goods. India had a fine tradition in iron and steel, evidence of 
which is available in the iron pillar near Kutb Minar (Delhi) 
dating back to 1600 years and in the iron beams of Konarak 
Temple (Orissa), Despite ancient tradition, the rich deposits ot 
iron ores and the fact that the steel production along modern 
lines was started at Sakchi (now known as Jamshedpur) in 1908, 
the real progress commenced after 1951. 

The backward state of industrialisation in general and the 
absence of metal-based industries in particular did not encoui- 
age any expansion of steel production. India has now realised 
that steel is a basic necessity for industrialisation without which 
economy cannot stand. 

The location of an integrated iron and steel plant is detei 
mined by nearness to iron ore and coking coal. An integrated 
steel plant has four sections : (a) coke oven to convert coal into 
coke; (h) blast furnaces to smelt iron ore to iron; (c) steel 
smelting plant to alloy iron with carbon and other metals to 
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Coriu steel ; and (d) rolling mills to roll the steel into saleable 
products. In India the various other metallic ores required in 
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Fig. No. 99. Production of Iron and Steel. 

xtracting iron from the ore are also available in abundance 
ot far from deposits.* Again, dolomite and limestone are found 
thin a short distance of the ore-field. 


The Centres of Production 

At present, there are six integrated iron and steel centres 
India — two in the private sector and five in the public sector, 
he centres in the private sector are Jamshedpur, and Bumpur- 
regards the public sector, the steel plant units are located at 
hilai (Madhya Pradesh), Duigapur (West Bengal), Bokaro 
ihar), Bhadravati (Mysore), and Rourkela (Orissa). A ne*f 
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plant is being established at Neiveli in South Arcot (Tamil 
Nadu). 

Jamshedpur has been for long the principal seat for the 
manufacture of steel in India. It owns valuable iron-ore con- 
cessions of Gurumahisani, only 75 km. away. Iron ore is also 
brought from Salaipat, Badampahar and Noamundi mines in 
Singhbhum. Coal is brought from the Jharia field, the distance 
being only 145 km. Manganese is avaipble in Malda, 48 km. 
south of Noamundi. Limestone and dolomite are obtained from 
the neighbourhood, in Panposh on the Brahmi Valley in south- 
west Singhbhum. The centre is connected by railways and the 
cost of transportation is never high. C^eap labour is alwa)s 
available from the Madhya Pradesh and Chbtanagpur. The livci 
Subarnarekha, though useless for navigation, supplies water tt 
the industry. During summer this river dries up and, therefore 
arrangements have been made to preserve water in the Kharkai 
river by constructing a dam. About 45,000 people are emplovecJ 
in the steel industry of Jamshedpur. Because of the completion 
of the modernisation and expansion programmes, the Tata Steel 
Works noAv produce 2 million tons of steel a year. Its produc- 
tion is likely to expand to 3 million tons in the Fourtli Plan 
period. 

Bumpur is the second largest iron and steel centre undei 
private sector in India, The city is 210 km. from Calcutta and 
the industry is managed by the Indian Iron and Steel Corpora, 
tion Ltd. The company has achieved a high level of prodiic-i 
tion and can produce about a million tons of steel ingots a ycar.j 
Its production will increase to 2 million tons in the Fourth Planj 

In Mysore, the iron industry is localised at Bhadravar 
under public sector. The annual production capacity for stec 
ingots is about 100,000 tons. The forests of the Shimoga am 
Kadur districts supply chaircoal for smelting iron ore» Lime 
stone comes from Bhandigudda, Recently, the Mysore Worl 
have completed the cast iron spun pipe plant with a capacit 
of 17,000 tons per annum. A ferro-silicon plant of a capacit 
of 20,000 tons per annum is also being installed. 

Two units for the production of pig iron are being set u] 
sn the private secten: in Mahar^htra and Goa. 
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The Bhilai plant which is located in the district of Drug 
in Madhya Pradesh is destined to play a very important part 
in the national development ol our country. Drug area is 
noted for iron ore deposits — particularly the Dalli Rajhara 
range of hills, 30 km. south of Bhilai. Iron ore is also found in 
the adjacent areas of Hahaladdi, Kondapukha, Chargaon and 
Rowghat. The quality of iron ore is everywhere high, and the 
deposits from Drug, Chanda and Bastar exceed 1,650 million 
tons. About 210 km. to the w^est of Bhilai, scmi-metallurgical 
coal to the extent of about 66 million tons is available. 
Besides, large reserves of blending and other coal (approxi- 
malcly 260 million tons) exist at Korba. Limestone, another 
important raw material in the production of steel, is found 
almost at site. Tlux grade dolomite has been met with 
at Bhaneswar, Kasondi, Parsoda, Kharia, Rarntola and Hardi 
in Bitepur district and Bhatpara and Patpar in Raipur district. 
The cjuantity of water required in the steel plant is being 
supplied from the existing Tandula tank which will be further 
reinforced by the Gondii Project now under construction. The 
Bhilai plant has been developed in collaboraiion with Russian 
Organisation, and commenced production of pig iron from 
February 1959. T here will be six open hearth furnaces of 250 
ton capacity each, producing one million tons of ingots annu- 
ally. In 1969, the prcxl action of pig iron and steel ingots was 
1.9 and 1.8 million tonnes rcspectiveh . 

T he main finished products of the Bhilai steel plant are 
rails and heavy structurals, merchant products and pig iroii' 
Fhe various by-products include alnmonium sulphate, tar, 
ben/ol, benzene, xylene, toluene and naphthalene. 

Durgapur in West Bengal is the second steel centre undei 
the public sector completed in 1962. all the units of the plant 
liavc already achived the rated capaciiv c^f production. It is 
equipped to produce light and medium sections of steel and 
billets. For the supply of iron ore to Durgapur, the mines in 
the Bolani region of Orissa arc worked. The site has certain 
advantages like nearness to coalfields of Raniganj and Jharia 
and the excellent transport connections with Calcutta. 

In 1969, Durgapur plant produced about 9.9 lakh tons of 
pig iron and 7.5 lakh tons of steel ingots. The plant is being 
expanded to raise 16 lakh ingots in near future. 
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The third steel plant in the public sector is at Rourkela in 
Orissa which has been developed with the German combine of 
Krupps Demag. A dam has been built across the river Sankh 
to ensure adequate supply o£ water to the steel works through- 
out the year. A railway line runs from Rourkela to Dumaro. 
‘The plant is ore-based : the site is in proximity to good quality 
iron ore in the Bonai ore range, 50 miles away. Limestone, 
dolomite and manganese are within easy reach.” It is the only 
plant of its kind in the country to manufacture exclusively flat 
products. Production in 1969 included /1.2m tons of pig iron 
and 1.1m tons of steel ingots. The capaqity of the plant will be 
increased to 1.8 million tons of ingot ^eel per annum soon. 
The fourth steel plant under Public Sector is at Bokaro with 
capacity to raise 1.5 million tons of steel ihgots- Bokaro has the 
geographical advantage of being near to \Kargali, Bokaro and 
Jharia coalfields. Iron ore is a little far away but “the coal 
empties from Rourkela and Bhilai will carrv iron ore on their 
return journey.” 

There are schemes to set up pig-iron plants in Punjab, West 
Bengal and Tamil Nadu. During the fourth plan period, the 
Government has decided to set up two stainless steel units— 
one at Madras with an annual capacity of 7.000 tons and the 
other at Vatwa in Gujarat wdth an initial annual capacit\ of 
10,000 tons. 


Pattern and Range ot Produt lion 

The iron and steel industry in India has developed a varied 
pattern of production including industrial machinery for indus- 
tries like cotton, cement and sugar, railway rolling stock and 
components, structural fabrication, tin plate, sheets etc- 

The iron and steel production in India is utilised for making 
heavy rails and fish plates, heavy structurals, sleepers, medium 
and light structures, round and flats, tin plate, plates and sheets. 
The primary difficulties of the iron and steel industries are asso- 
ciated with transport, supplies and constant variations in the 
quality of raw materials. Despite all these difficulties, high levels 
of production have been achieved. 
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Iron and Steel Production in India 
(I n Million tons) 



1950-51 

1960-61 

1969-70 

Pig-iron 

1.69 

4.31 

7-39 

Steel Ingots 

1.47 

3.42 

6.43 

Finished steel 

104 

2.39 

4.94 


For the expansion of steel production in India, the Govern- 
ment has adopted a two-fold policy— (a) helping the existing 
units, and (b) erecting new plants, the responsibility for which 
will be that of the State. 

Import and Export of Steel 

rhe size and rate of expansion of the iron and steel produc- 
tion in India is an indication of the expanding demand. The 
production is yet inadequate to satisfy the requirements of the 
different kinds of iron and steel goods. 

In 1970 the imports of steel goods cost India Rs. 81 crores 
m foreign exchange. The imports are steel billets and slabs, 
plates and sheets, rail, etc. 

India exports a large quantity of pig iron and steel manu- 
factures. The bulk of the shipment goes from Calcutta. Madras 
also handles a considerable quantity. The chief markets for 
pig iron are the U.K., the U S. A. and Japan while scrap iron 
and steel for re-manufacture go mainly to the U.K. and Japan. 

In 1970, India exported iron and steel goods worth Rs* 77 crores. 

The future outlook for the Indian iron and steel industry is 
bright. The immense natural resources of the country, parti- 
cularly in comparison with those of some other eastern lands, 
its position of easy accessibility to the markets of the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, the proved metalluirgical skill of its iron masters 
and steel founders, and the commercial ability already displayed 
in the development of the export trade in pig iron — these, 
together with the great potential and growing home market for 
steel goods of every description, all presage expansion. 

En^neering Industries: In view of the development of 
metallurgical industries in India resulting in the increasing pro-‘ 
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duction of pig iron, steel and castings, steps are being taken to 
build engineering industries which will make available within 
the country a wide range of items like agricultural machinery, 
industrial machinery, constructional equipment, machine tools, 
heavy and light electrical equipment, etc. India has already 
become self-sufficient in a variety of engineering articles. 
Engineering industries can be divided into two groups. 

(a) Mechanical Engineering industries. 

(h) Electrical Engineering industries. 

The products of tlie Mechanical Engineering industries aie 
machinery, structural fabrication, precision ^inslruiuents, .surgical 
instruments, railway rolling stock, tractorjs, automobiles and 
ancillaries, bicycles, sewing machines, rollers etc. The Electri- 
cal Engineering industries are concerncxi with products like elec- 
tric cables and wires, electric fans, electric lamps, dry batteries, 
etc. 


Large-scale developments arc taking place with regard to 
manufacture of industrial machinery for cotton textile, cement, 
sugar and paper factories. In addition, agricultural machinery, 
mining machinery and dairy machinery are receiving emphasis. 
Some of the principal centres are Ranchi for heavy machinery, 
Durgapur for mining machinery, Bhopal for heavy electrical 
equipment, Bangalore, Pinjore in Punjab, Kalamesscry, and 
Hyderabad^® for machine tools. Clhittaranjan is noted for rail- 
way rolling stock including electric locomotives- The oilici 
centres of activities are Lucknow for the production of precision 
instruments, Rupnarayanpur (West Bengal) for communication 
cables and Guindy (Madras) for surgical instruments. Mention 
may be made of heavy electric equipment plant at Ranipur, 
Hardwar and heavy power equipment plant at Rarnchandra- 
puram in Andhra Pradesh; and liigh pressure boilers at 
Tiruchirapalli in Madras, The Fourth Plan programmes in 
respect of engineering industries have the objectives as follows: 


13 Tile factories for madiine loots at Bangalore. Pinjore, Kalamesscry and 
Hyderabad are managed as a Government of India imdertaking, the HimUis- 
than Machine Tools Ltd. 
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(z) to reach the goal of self-sufficiency, (zt) to consolidate the 
position for sound industrial base and (Hi) to fill the specific 
gaps in the spectrum of machine-building capacity. 

Paper-Making in India 

The thief factors in the location of paper industry are (a) 
plentiful supplies of soft water, (b) nearness to fuel supplies, (c) 
nearness to chemical supplies, (d) nearness to paper-consuming 
areas, and (e) nearness to a port or trade centre where wood' 
pulp and other grasses for pulp can be obtained. 

Calcutta with its neighbourhood is the principal centre oj 
the paper industry m the Indian Union- The other centres are 
Dalinianagar, Lucknow, Bombay, Punalur (Kerala), Saharanpui 
and Jagadhri. At present there are 28 mills in the Indian Union. 

Both West Bengal and Maharashtra has 6 factories each, 
followed by Haryana with 3, Orissa, Mysore, U.P., Andhra 
Pradesh with 2 each and Bihar, Kerala and Gujarat with 1 each. 

'{ he Bengal mills are the largest in India and have an annual 
rated capacity of 10r>,000 tons out of India’s total of 724,000 ions* 
The paper mill in West Bengal use bamboo and sabai grass for 
pulp. Sabai grass is obtained from M.P. and Bcrar while 
bamboo from Assam and the State itself. West Bengal paper 
mills employ about 18,000 workers. Lhe paper mill centres are 
Kakinara, 1 itagarh, Ranigunj, Chandrahati and Calcutta. 

In Maharashtra, the largest mill is at Kliopoli. The mill 
at Bombay city produces card-board, etc. llie annual rated 
capacity of the three factories in Bombay is 5,10(1 tons. The 
other centre is Hadaspur. The Bihar factory at Dalmianagar 
can produce 48,000 tons, a capacity second to West Bengal mills 
only. Jagadhri and Faridabad in Haryana, Bhadravati and 
Nanjangud in Mysore ; Rajamundri in Andhra Pradesh ; Punalur 
in Kerala, and Brajrajnagar in Orissa are the other important 
centres' 

The Indian paper industry gives employment to more than 
30,000 people- A basic requirement of the paper industry is the 
supply of suitable fibrous raw materials. At present sabai grass 
and bamboo are the principal raw materials for paper manufac- 
cure in India. Wood-pulp constitutes only 10 pei cent of the 
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Fig. No. 100. Paper and Paper Board 
Production. 


total raw material. In India forests of coniferous trees— .pine; 
spruce and fir—are available in the Himalayas, but it is not 
__ possible to exploit them 

commercially on account 
ot the lack of transport 
facilities. There are pos- 
sibilities, however, for 
using pine*wood of Jammu 
and Kashmir for the 
manuficturc of pulp. 
Bagassise is an important 
raw inWerial for Indian 
paper industry, isasmuch 
as its prcxluction exceeds 
,H.7 million tons a year. 
Jhc main centres of 
bagasse are U.P- (2 mil- 
lion tons). Bihar (0.6 mil*, 
lion tons), Maharashtra 
(0.r> million tons), Andhra 
Pradesh (0,2 million tons), 
and Haryana (0.15 million tons). Due to seasonal operation of 
the Sugar Industry, the availability of bagasse is not certain. 
Then again, the heavy use of bagasse as fuel by the sugar mills 
may not make it easily available to paper industry unless alter- 
native fuel for the sugar industry is provided. Saliai grass, which 
grows abundantly in Northern India, is now used for making 
pulp in Punjab and U.P. For cheaper varieties, rag, hemp, jute 
waste and waste paper are used- There is considerable possi- 
bility of increasing the use of waste paper and rags as materials. 
“The utilization of waste paper in India is only 8 per cent 
against 30 p.c, in other countries/' Bamboo pulp has been so 
far the mainstay of the paper industry and comprises about 70 
per cent of the cellulosic raw materials used for manufacture of 
paper. In spite of the abundance of bamboos and grass forests 
in the country, there are difficulties for the paper mill to obtain 
these raw materials* There is no centrally controlled and co- 
ordinated forest policy to ensure a regular supply of forest 
resources. The following measures have been suggested by the 
Planning Commission to solve the problem of raw material 
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supplies to paper industry: (a) reservation o£ specific forest 
areas for the paper industry; (b) a rational method of price 
fixation on an all-India basis to enable the industry to obtain 
regular supplies of bamboo and grass at reasonable prices ; 
(c) development of roads in forest areas for facilitating transport. 
There can be no doubt that if the forest resources are exploited 
in a planned manner, the paper industry will be able not only 
to meet the requirements of the country but will also cater to 
the needs of the neighbouring countries. 

The supplies of bamboo in areas where the other condi 
Lions arc favourable for its exploitation are sufficient to meet 
the needs of all the paper mills in India and leave a surplus 
from which an export trade in pulp can be developed. It grows 
extensively in Assam, Tamil Nadu and Maharashtra. The 
advantage of bamboo is that the cutting rotation is on average 
four years as against 60 years in the case of wood* Further, the 
dead bamboo stems remain suitable for the manufacture of pulp 
for at least 4 years. Its yield is larger than sabai grass and cost 
cheaper. As a raw material, however, bamboo is inferior to 
sabai grass ; but in India, the demand for superiot quality paper 
is limited. The new industrial uses of bamboo for rayon grade 
pulp may, however, bring about a shortage of bamboo for the 
paper industry. 

The paper industry of India is working under certain dis- 
advantages. Most of the chemicals, like caustic soda, soda ash, 
salt cake, bleaching powder and dyes, are to be imported from 
abroad at high prices in spite of increasing production of some 
of these chemicals in India- Moreover, these chemicals are 
brought to the mill-centres from the ports, and the transport 
charges arc heavy. The problem of power is no less acute. 
Most of the mills pay heavy charges for coal as the best coal- 
fields are mostly confined to the Damodar basin of Bihar-Bengal. 

The types of paper manufactured in India are white and 
unbleached printing, w^riting paper and envelopes, packing 
papers, pulp board, coloured printing other than newsprinting, 
badami, blotting and manila. The following types ot paper 
are still not manufactured in India: photographic base paper, 
foil paper, electrical insulation paper, glassine paper and brush 
coated art paper. 
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I'he production of paper and paper boards in 1970 was 
724,000 tonnes compared to 116,000 tons in lOSO'S!* 

The newsprint factory at Nepanagar in Madhya Pradesh 
has an installed capacity of 30,000 tons. This factory, known 
as Nepa Mills, is in a position to manufacture newsprint from 
indigenous pulp weeds and sabai mechanical pulp. The 
quality of the newsprint is not yet up to the standard of the 
imported newsprint. The cost of production is also high. 
The present internal demand for newsprint is about 70,000 tons 
a year. Other ideal places for the location of mills for the 
manufacture of newsprint are Kashmir and Tehri Garhwal 
where fir and spruce in sufficient quantities^ are available- A 
five-fold expansion from 30,000 tons to 150,000 tons in news- 
print is being worked out by doubling the Nepa Mills and estab- 
lishing new newsprint factories based on bagasse and soft woods 
available in the Himalayan region. 

Indeed, the expansion of newsprint industry in India is a 
vital national necessity. Experiments show that newsprint can 
be manufactured in India from the Indian spruce, paper mul- 
berry and pula. Indian spruce occurs in the hills of Punjab. 
U.P. and Kashmir- 

E^xpensive rag papers, art papei, blue match paper, etc. 
are not likely to be made in India in near future. Recentlv, 
howwer, a mill for the prochidion of tissue paper has l^ecn 
founded at rribeni. Hooghly. 

The paper industry lias increased its production consider- 
ably, but the output is not yet adequate to meet the entire re- 
quirements of the country- The per capita consumption of paper 
in India is still very low with 2 lbs*, per year compared to 40(1 
lbs. in U.S.A. and 200 lbs- in European countries. Because of 
the spread of literacy, the consumption of paper in India has of 
late increased considerablyT From 185,000 tons in 1951 the 
consumption has gone up to more than 700,000 tons in 1969* 

Vigorous efforts are being made by paper industry to in- 
crease the export of paper and paper board to neighbouring 
countries in the Middle East and Africa. 
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Chemical and Allied Industries 

India has more than 280 chemical factories providing 
cmplo)n:ient to about 40,000 workers. The chemical industry 
has made enormous progress during the l^st few years. The 
range of manufactured products has greatly increased, and 
besides factories of basic products, raw materials for agriculture 
and industry, the Indian chemical industry manufactures many 
articles for direct consumption. 

Chemical industry supplies materials which are used in other 
industries or agric;.liurc. The production of soap, paper, 
leather, glass, paints and varnish, drugs, rubber, etc- requires 
chemicals without which they cannot be manufactured. 

The chemical industry can be divided into: 

(a) Heavy chemicals. 

(b) Organic chemicals. 

(c) Electro-chemicals. 

At present several types of heavy chemicals arc manufac- 
tured in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Kanpur, Amritsar, Madras 
and Bangalore, but ilie production is not sufficient to meet the 
reciuircments of the country. India's sources of raw materiah 
for heavy chemicals are not deficient if only the various mineral 
ores are properly treated- Salt, limestone, gypsum, bauxite, 
yjrcon, ihnenite, beryl, monazite, kaolin, etc., are found in 
abundance. In regard lo fuel, the problem is very serious, 
because cheap coal is not available in centres such as Delhi, 
Madras, Bombay and Bangalore ; it is available only in West 
Bengal. The hydro-electric schemes which are being developed 
in the Punjab, Tamil Nadu and Maharashtra will in a few years' 
lime be able to supply cheap electric power. 


Production or Chemicals in India 


(in 

*000 tonnes) 



196061 

1966-67 

1968.69 

1969-70 

Sulphuric Acid 

363 

702 

1024 

1129 

Caustic Soda 

125 

233 

313 

361 

Soda ash 

148 

348 

399 

487 

Nitn^nous fertilisers 

101 

308 

541 

716 

Fbosphatic fertiUsers 

53 

145 

210 

222 
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Ihere are 44 factories for the production of sulphuric acid 
with rated capacity of 1,049,000 tons. Caustic soda plants are 
located in Rishra (West Bengal), Mettur (Tamil Nadu), Ahmeda- 
bad, Mithapur, Delhi and Dehri-on-Sone- The problem of 
sulphuric acid industry is the dependence for sulphur on foreign 
countries. 

The organic chemical industry in India has been a post-war 
development, greatly stimulated by the First and Second Plans. 
One of the most important factors for the e^dpansion of chemical 
industry is the demand by various other ino^stlries for organics 
as raw materials. As yet oil has not become^n important raw 
material for organic chemicals in India. Vegetable raw mate- 
rials like cellulose, sugar and vegetable oils ^re being used as 
raw materials for rayon, cellulose acetate and polythene plastics, 
synthetic rubber and paints. Coal tdr is the foundation from 
which benzole, anthracene and anthracene oil are obtained for use 
in dyes, explosives, flavouring essences, perfumes, plastics, 
pharmaceutical and photographic chemicals- Coal tar prod in- 
tion and its distillation are centralised in Calcutta, Kuhi, 
Jamshedpur, Bombay, Jharia and Hirapur. Paints and var- 
nishes are concentrated in Bombay and Calcutta. The Electro- 
chemical indwtry is of recent origin in India. Among the many 
products, the chief ones are calcium carbide, aluminium, magnt- 
siuin and ferro-mangancse. In many of tliese industries, electri- 
cal energy forms the major portion of the cost of the products, 
success or otherwise of the industry being largely dependent on 
the rate at which power is made available to the industry. In 
India the scope for the development of electro-chemical industry 
has been greatly restricted by the high cost of electric energy- 
The several multipurpose projects which are under construction 
will in the near future improve the position, “With the avail- 
ability of energy at economic rates in the near future and with 
the great variety of raw materials found in abundance in this 
country, there is an alluring prospect of new industries based on 
electro-chemical technology being started, and also for the im- 
provement of those existing already in the country.” 

Drugs and petrcxhemicals have made great progress since 
1948. The more common products are sulpha drugs, penicillin, 
streptomycin, D.D.T. etc. In 1955, a penirillin factory was set 
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up at Pimpri near Poona. In sulpha drugSj too, substantial pro- 
gress has been made in Bombay, Baroda and Calcutta. D.D.T. 
is manuiactured at Delhi. Though not of considerable value, 
India exports medicinal and pharmaceutical products to Nepal, 
Pakistan, Buima and Malaya. 

So far as petro-chernicals are concerned, the erection of first 
menthol plant at Bombay in 1966, followed by naphtha cracker 
plant at Trombay in 1967 for the production of intermediates for 
synthetic plastics, solvents and various other chemicals and a 
PVC plant on ethyl alcohol at Mettur (1967) laid the foundation 
of petro-chcmical industry- A number of private units have 
been approved for the manufacture of petro chemicals, and the 
total investment till the end of the Third Plan period was 
Rs. 200 crores. 

Fertiliser industry is bringing about a spectacular revolution 
in Indian fanning. The industry is carried on both by the 
public and the private sectors. In the public sector, the Fertiliser 
Corporation of India Ltd has operating units at Sindri (Bihar), 
Nangal (Punjab), Trombay (Maharashtra), Gorakhpur (U.P ), 
and Namrup (Assam) which produce ammonium sulphate, caL 
cium ammonium nitrate, nitrogen and phosphates. In 1969, 
the production was as follows: Sindri 2.1 lakh tonnes of am- 
monium sulphate ; Nangal 3 lakh tonnes of calcium ammonium ; 
Trombay 70,000 tonnes of urea and 164,000 tonnes of nitro- 
phosphatc; Namrup 11,000 tonnes of urea and .30,000 tonnes of 
ammonium sulphate ; and Gorakhpur 1 lakh tonnes of urea. 
RourkeJa plant, an adjunct of Rourkela Steel, raised in 1968-69 
about 2.4 lakh tonnes of calcium ammonium nitrate* 

The factories in the private sector are located at Ennore, 
Varanasi, Gujarat, Visakhapatnam, and Kota. New factories 
are being set up both in the public and private sectors— Namrup, 
Durgapur, Cochin, Madras, Alwaye and Barauni in the public 
sector and Baroda and Kanpur in the private sector.^* 

India has not yet become self-sufficient in chemical fertiliser* 
There is need to create additional capacity both in the public 
and private sectors by setting up new fertiliser units and by 


n It is envisaged that two or three fertiliser projects based on xoal 
would be taken up for implementation during the Fourth Plan. 
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permitting expansion of operating units, where feasible. The 
current problems of the industry are: (i) inadequate availabi- 
lity of coke oven gas at Rourkela; (ii) inadequate supply and 
poor quality gypsum and coal at Sindri; (Hi) low efficiency of 
equipment operating over long periods at Sindri and Alwaye; 
(iv) imposition of power into at Nangal; and (v) labour troubles 
in some of the units. 

Glass and Ceramic Industries * 

The glass industry is carried on underltwo systems: (a) the 
indigenous cottage industry, and (6) the modern factory industry. 

The indigenous glass industry with 98 small factories is 
spread all over India, but the chief areas art^ the Firozabad dis- 
trict of the Uttar Pradesh and the Bclgauni district of Mysore. 
Bangles are mostly made at Firozabad which supplies nearly 
one-third of the country’s demand. So complete is the concen- 
tration of the bangle industry at Firozabad that practically no 
bangles other than the indigenous (dcsi) bangles of the village 
workers are made elsewhere in India. The industry is, however, 
decentralised at Firozabad and all the processes are carried on in 
shops employing 5 to 35 persons in each. 

The modern glass industry is more or less restricted to the 
production of the following classes of goods: 

(1) Glass cakes for bangles. 

(2) Beads, bottles, lampwarc, phials, table wares, etc. 

(3) Sheets and plate glass. 

(4) Surgical and Laboratory requirements in glass in 

special cases. 

The present annual production of glass sheets is about 90 
million $q- ft., of laboratory glass ware 5,000 tons, of glass shells 
70 million pieces and of other glass ware 200,000 tons. 

Uttar Pradesh, Bombay and West Bengal are the three main 
States for glass factories. About 25 per cent of the total pro- 
duction of glass in India comes from U.P. where it is mainly 
confined to the western side. 

The glass industry has developed to a considerable extent 
in Uttar Pradesh where 24 factories manufacture bangles, hollow 
and pressed wares, glass sheets etc. Bahjoi in the district of 
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Moradabad is an important glass-sheet making centre in India. 
I'wo sheet glass factories are being set up at Tiruvottiyur and 
Sembium in Tamil Nadu. The production of sheet glass has 
increased considerably from 10 million square feet of sheet glass 
in 1951 to about 90 million square feet as at present. Hollow 
and pressed wares like motor head-lights, reflectors, bulbs, 
chimneys, etc., are produced in Shikohabad, Hathras, Naini and 
Bahjoi. The factors that led to the success of the glass industry 
in U.P. arc availability of sand, potash, nitrate and limestone. 
Its labour is cheap and skilled. Limestone is available in 
Mirzapore district. The only disadvantage of U.P. is the absence 
of coal within its borders. The designs of bangles and glasswares 
are all old-fashioned and arc mostly imitations of the Japanese 
biands of Moradabad brasswarcs- The industry is in the hands 
of small dealers, and as such it is not properly organised. 

Lamp wares, bottles, glass tubes, flasks; breakers, test tubes, 
plate glass, etc., are mostly made in Bengal and Maharashtra. 
There are 18 glass factories in Mahaiashtra, employing about 
4,500 workers. In Punjab, the principal centre of industry is 
Amritsar with its four glass factories. These factories produce 
mostly bottles- There is also one factory at Ambala which pro- 
duces both scientific goods and hollow wares. Madhya Pradesh 
and Bihar have modern glass factories, more than five in each. 
Delhi is also a glass-centre. 

The most corrimonly used raw materials are sand, borax, 
soda ash, salt cake, dolomite, limestone, saltpctr , sulphur, 
manganese dioxide and colouring materials. Sand which consti- 
tutes 70 per cent of the batch materials is available in the 
various parts of the country with varying quality. Borax is not 
found in India and has, therefore, to be imported from U.K. and 
U.S.A. There are abundant supplies of good quality dolomite, 
saltpetre and limestone in the country. The other raw materials 
like sulphur, manganese dioxide and colouring materials are 
imported. The main difficulty of the Indian glass industry today 
is the procurement of scxla ash which is now partly imported and 
partly obtained from the Indian soda ash factories- Coal and 
fuel oil are used for glass smelting, choice being dependent on 
prices and availability in the neighbourhood. West Bengal, 
Bihar and U.P, use coal while oil is common in Maharashtra 
and Tamil Nadu. 

11-12 
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Exports of glass and glassware are sent to Aden, Bahrein 
Island, Ceylon, Burma, Malaysia, Saudi Arabia, Iran, Afghani- 
stan, Indonesia and Indo-China. 

The manufacture of optical and ophthalmic glasses will be 
an important development in the Plan period* The centre 
for opthalmic glasses will be Durgapur in West Bengal which is 
already an industrial centre of considerable importance. 

Ceramic products : Though of recent origin, there has been 
considerable progress of ceramic industry/ in India. There are 
now a little more than 50 ceramic factories for the production oi 
white wares, sanitary wares, glazed tiles artd high tension insula- 
tors. The important centres are Calcutta^ Bombay, Bangalore, 
Madras, Delhi and Baroda. 

\ 

Aluminium Industry 

India possesses large reserves of high grade bauxite suitable 
for the manufacture of aluminium. Deposits of bauxite arc 
available in Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Bihar, Tamil Nadu, Maha- 
rashtra, Jammu and Kashmir. India possesses bauxite, the basic 
raw material for aluminium to the extent of 250 million tons 
of which 25 million tons have already been proved to be suitable 
for the manufacture of aluminium. Cheap electric power is an 
important factor in the production of aluminium. About 20 pei 
cent of the cost of smelting is accounted for by electric power. 

Aluminium has assumed great importance as a metal be- 
cause of its lightness, corrosion-resistance, electrical conductivity 
and ease of fabrication. I'he metal is used in transport, chemi- 
cal, brewery and food industries, building and architecture, 
insulation and paints. The aircraft industry is entirely depen- 
dent on the use of aluraiiiiuui alloys- The metal is also used 
for bus bodies and railway coaches. Aluminium vessels art- 
much more suitable for use in the kitchen than those of other 
metals. Aluminium containers are also replacing containers of 
tin-plate. For India, the aluminium industry is one of supreme 
importance in view of the fact that aluminium is the only non- 
ferrous metal which is produced in large quantities within the 
country. 

The Aluminium industry is located at Alwaye in Kerala, 
Belur and Asansol in West Bengal^ Muri in Bihar, Hitakud itv 
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Madhya Pradesh, and Bombay. Bauxite is mainly mined in 
the Lohardaga region ol Bihar. The processing of bauxite ore 
to alumina is done at Muri in Bihar. Alipuram (Alwaye) in 
Kerala State is concerned with the electrolyte reduction of 
alumina to aluminium metal. The rolling of aluminium metal 
to sheets and circles is done at Belur in West Bengal. Bombay 
has started the manufacture of aluminium powder and paste. 
A new aluminium centre is being opened near Katni in Madhya 
Pradesh. 
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FiC. No. 101. India — Aluminium Production 


The factory at Hirakud has a capacity to produce 10,000 tons 
per annum. Steps are being taken to popularise the industrial 
^nd other uses of this metal. Till 1950, about 90 per cent of 
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the demand for this metal was for making utensils. With the 
development of three new plants at Salem (Madras), Koryan 
(Maharashtra) and Rihand (U.P.) and the expansion at Hirakud 
and Asansol plants the total installed capacity has gone up to 
83,100 tons. 

The aluminium production in 1969 was 126,000 tonnes com 
pared to 240,000 tons for demand. As the present production 
meets about 50 per cent of the requirements, imports come 
mainly from Canada, U.K., U.S.A. and Norway which account for 
90 per cent of the aluminium imports- \ 

I he main requirement of aluminium industry is a depend- 
able source of electrical energy and consequently the develop 
ment of the industry is being hampered by the absence of 
adequate supplies of power at reasonable rates. Countries lik< 
Norway, Switzerland and Japan have established smelter capa 
cities though they have no bauxite resources of their own. 'Thi 
progress of aluminium industry in the country w^ould depenc 
on cheap and abundant supplies of power and the facilities fo] 
transport of bauxite or alumina to the smelter sites. 

High grade bauxite containing over 50 per cent alumin: 
occurs in Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Maharashtra, 1 amil Nadu 
Mysore, Orissa and Kashmir. After meeting ihc requirement’ 
of the aluminium industry, a little bauxite is exjxntc:! to U.K 
Japan and Pakistan. Indian aluminium industry, howevci 
depends entirely on the import of cr)olite and fluoride, thougl 
there are deposits of fluorspar in Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesli 
and Gujarat. In aluminium, expansion during the Foiatb 
Plan will take care of domestic requirements and export. I hc 
production will increase to 320,000 tonnes by 1973-74. 

Leather Industry 

Leather and leather goods industries in India aie aJ 
follows : (a) tanning of hides and skins, (h) manufacture 
leather footwear and (c) manufacture of leather goods otho 
than footwear. Tanned hides and skins are mostly expend 
and occupy fourth place in order of importance in the exports 
of our country, 

^There are four sectors in Indian tanning : organised 
taxmeries producing finished and chrome tanned leather ; small* 
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scale tanneries producing chrome tanned upper leather ; 
tanneries producing vegetable tanned hides and skins, and 
village tanneries producing vegetable tanned leather for local 
consumption. 

There are about 35 organised tanneries in India which use 
highly modern tanning materials for treating 2.5 million pieces 
of hides and skins. The important centres of modern tanning 
are Calcutta, Kanpur, Agra, Delhi and Madras. About 2 million 
chrome tanned hides a year come from 250 small-scale chrome 
tanneries in Calcutta and a few other places. More than 8 
million vegetable tanned hides and 20 million vegetable tanned 
skins are produced by 500 tanneries which use vegetable tanning 
materials. Most of such tanneries are in the South, Village 
tanneries use varam or turwar bark {Causia Auriculata), Their 
methods are crude, and they produce 8 to 9 million vegetable 
tanned hides and 3 to 4 million vegetable tanned skins. 

The principal use of leather is for the production of foot- 
wear. The industry receives a considerable fillip from large 
military demands for hoots and shoes, harness, saddles and other 
army equipment. 

India supplies about 30 per cent of the goatskins of the 
world, rhe Indian goatskins are considered to be the best raw 
materials for high class kid. The export of lamb and kid for 
skins is an interesting development of recent years'. In future, 
India’s fur-skins will play a ver\ useful part in international 
commerce. 

India exports hides and skins undressed, and footwear. 
Because of the increasing demand for leather in India, the ex- 
ports of hides and skins are not likely to remain important in 
the near future. Fhe principal buyers of Indian leather and 
leather goods are II. R., U.S.A., IJ.S.S.R. and West Germany. 

The ShipBuildiug Industry 

Although India had a very flourishing ship-building indus- 
ir\ based on wood even as late as the 18th century, it declined 
subsequently in competition with the steel-made ships. Some 
wooden ships known as country crafts are still made in India 
on her western coast, but their importance from the point of 
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view of industry is insignificant. The necessary requisites foi 
the modem ship-building industry are : 

(i) Ship-building and repairing yards. 

(ii) Deep water in the harbour, 

{Hi) Availability of construction materials (oi engines, 
plates etc. 

(tv) Supply of skilled labour. 

rhe success of the industry' depends on the availability 
of raw materials, machinery and equipment for the construe 
tion of ships. Steel is required to be supplied in a wide range 
of sizes, keeping in view the required st^ngth, maximum dead 
weight, speed etc, of the vessel and also economy in the cost 
of production. India is fairly rich in irpn ore and there are 
important steel manufacturing centres in India which can 
supply ship-building materials, but engines, propellers and other 
machinery arc still to be imported from abroad. Another diffi- 
culty in connection with the ship-building industry is the 
absence of deep estuaries for launching ships. 

Visakhapatnaia in Andhra Pradesh is today the principal 
(cntre of ship-buil<ling industry in India. 1 lie situation of 
V^isakhapatnarn at the centre of the eastern coast between 
Calcutta and Madras offers great facilities for bringing down 
the necessary materials from the hinterland of these two big 
ports. Visakhapatnam has the additional advantage of possess- 
ing a deep-w^ater harbour which permits the launching of big 
ships. The tidal range is also satisfactory. Steel, the most 
important raw material, can be brought to the shipping yard 
from Jamshedpur, Rourkela and Durgapur. The Gondvvan.j 
coalfields are also within easy reach. J'irnber, necessary foi 
making decks, cabins etc. is obtained from Chotanagpur. The 
local man-power is cheap and can be made suitable for modem 
technique, if properly trained. Already the Visakhapatnam 
ship-yard has become a very good ship-building base and builds 
ships at internationally competitive prices. The present capa 
city of ship-building at Visakhapatnam is 20,000 GRT. Thv 
ship-yard has four building berths to build ships ranging from 
5,000 to 15,000 tons deadweight capacity. There are pro- 
grammes for the expansion of the Hindusthan Shipyard and 
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the construction of a dry dock at Visakhapatnam so as to enable 
the Visakhapatnam shipyard to produce six ships of 12,000 
DWl" each per year.^® 

Cochin has been selected as the second ship-building centre 
in India. The backwaters of Cochin provide an excellent 
harbour. The work for building ships in collaboration with 
Japan will soon start. 

Bombay and Madras can develop the ship-building industry, 
but there are certain disadvantages. Bombay is many hundred 
miles away from the coal and iron fields. The harbour of 
Madras is artificial and the sea is shallow. Therefore, big sea- 
going steamers cannot be launched. Besides, the hinterland 
does not possess ship-building materials. The most ideal sites 
near Calcutta are Uluberia and Rajganj because better depths of 
water are available here. As a ship-building centre, Calcutta has 
the advantage of being near the source of raw material supply 
and in the midst of a highly developed mechanical engineering 
industry. 


Aircraft Manufacture 

rhe entire responsibility for the production of aircraft and 
idlicd equipment in India is that of the Hindusthan Aeronautics 
Ltd., of Bangalore which was set up in the public sector. Three 
more centres — Nasik. Korapiu and Hyderabad — ^manufacture 
airframe, engines and electronics. The advantages of Bangalore 
are the availability of cheap electric power, equable climate, 
(entrai situation and remoteness from the sea-coast, existence 
of the Science Institute and the proximity of an iron factory. 
It has already become the largest aircraft manufacturing and 
overhauling organisation in the East. There are two divisions 
in the Hindusthan Aeronautics Ltd., — one for manufacturing 
jet fighters and the other for jet engines. At Kanpur, a division 
of the HAL has been opened to manufacture aircrafts. Jamshed- 
pur is also a potential site for the manufacture of aircraft. 


»Till March 1968, the Visakhapatnam Shipyard from its inception 
had construett^ 46 ships, totalling 374,586 DWT. During 1969-70, three 
ratgo ships of 12,500 DWT each were built. 
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Automobile and Andltary Industries 

The development of automobile industry in India started 
in 1948, when the Government declared the automobile industry 
as of national importance. The automobile industry has helped 
the development of motor transport as a means of rapid com- 
munication for the movement of motor transport. In a vast 
country like India, motor transport as a means of rapid com- 
munication for the movement of agricultural produce and the 
distribution of manufactured goods can render great services. 
Therefore a well-established automobile industry has been tlie 
aim of a sound, progressive economy ofvthe country- 

The industry began with the floatii^ of assembly plants in 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. The Calcutta centre was started 
in 1944 by the Hindusthan Motors Ltd. \ Today, the Company 
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manufactures U ticks and motor cars and is linked up with Moiris 
Motors, England and ‘Studebaker cars in India. A welhcquip' 
ped factory has been built up at IJttarpara, near Calcutta, toi 
asHmdily work, riiis factory has been manufacturing all tlic 
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vital components ol: the cars including castings and forgings. 
The Bombay centre was also started in 1944 by Premier Auto- 
mobiles Ltd- This company is linked with the Chrysler Group 
of U.S.A. and manufactures cars and trucks. Bombay centre is 
now manufacturing the engine, the transmission assembly and 
shock absorbers. It is also making radiators, springs and Hinr 
versal joints. The Madras centre is making engines, and com- 
mercial vehicles of 5 tons and above. J he other possible sites 
of the industry are Burnpur and Jamshedpur which, besides 
being near or in the heart of iron areas, can conveniently use 
imported machines and parts. As these centres are already noted 
for engineering industries, the supply of trained labour and of 
various parts for the automobile industry is available. 

In 1969 India produced 43,600 passenger cars and .35,600 
commercial vehicles compared to 20,000 passenger cars and 
commercial vehicles each in 1960-61. The rate of production 
was fairly high in respect of automobile production till 1965-66, 
and thereafter because of the difficulties in getting materials from 
abroad the {)r()grc\'>s has been almost halting. 
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Mining and mei^l industries, chemicals, glass, leather, 
rubber and textile industries supply raw materials for the pro- 
duction of a finished motor cai. In India, however, some of 
these basic and ancillaiy industries have not been properly deve^ 
loped.^® Although it mav not be possible for India to be self- 
suificient in regard to all basu raw* materials, India can at least 
be self-sufficient in steel and iron for automobile industry. India 
while manufacturing most of the parts necessary must import 
some parts for some time for the industry. The automobile 


^'he matuifaciuiv ot auuaiiihiU’ tyivs and automobile tubes has 
received a tremendous boc» 5 t from the dcveiopnient of automobile indusirv. 
tn 1969, this industiy manufactured 3.4 million tyres and 5 million tubes 
as compared to 0.90 and 0.80 milUon in 1950*51. 
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industry of India obtains about 80 per cent of the component 
parts of cars in India. The existing units in the automobile 
industry have long-term production plans which when fulfilled 
will meet the entire demand for cars and trucks* Fhe auto- 
mobile industry is a protected one. 

Lac Industry 

Lac is virtually a monopoly of India and is grown chiefly 
in Bihar, West Bengal, Orissa and Madhya Pradesh. The areas 
produce about 85 per cent of the total! production. Chota- 
nagpur in Bihar alone is responsible for\ 50 per cent of the 
total. In West Bengal lac is produced in ^alda, Bankura and 
Purulia. The annual production of lac in ^he country is about 
1 million maunds. In its refined form, in\whirh it is mtmlly 
packed for export, it is known as shellac. 

The insect which produces lac is known as Lacciier lacca. 
It lives as a parasite feeding on the sap-juices of tertain trees 
like Palas, Kusum, Ber, Kahir, Ghont and Arhar. 

Lac yields two products — dye and resin. Lac dye trades 
are no longer important because of the discovery of the aniline 
dyes. It is now the resin for which lac is important 

Lac is used in a variety of industries. Between thirt\ and 
forty per cent of the total lac is consumed by the gramophone 
records industry; another thirty-five per cent is utilised by the 
sealing-wax manufacture, photographic materials, the confec- 
tionery trade, bangles, toys, shoes, dressings micanite, grinding 
stones, munitions and fireworks. A disquieting feature is the 
decline in the use of resin in gramophone records because of 
syntlietic resin. There arc about 500 small factories in India foi 
processing sticklac into seedlar and other kinds, of which 400 
factories arc located in Bihar. Except for two factories in 
Calcutta, the processing is done by indigenous methods in all 
other factories* The two factories of Calcutta are highly mecha- 
nised. Calcutta is also the principal distributing centre for lac 
and lac products. 

About 90 per cent of the production of shellac is exported 
to the United States of America, U.K,, West Germany and 
Japan. America alone takes about 45 per cent of the total pro- 
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ductioiL The Government of India in the interest of export 
trade insists that lacs to be exported must conform to such 
(juality standads as are generally accepted in the export trade 
in lac. 

Although lac is a virtual monopoly of India, its position is 
by no means secure because of the introduction of synthetic 
products in foreign countries and also from the development in 
Thailand, Indo-China and Burma. Bakelite is now already 
used in the electrical trade. In the varnish trade, cellulose pre- 
parations are common. 

Thailand is now producing more lac and is also reining it 
into shellac for direct export to the U.S.A. and other foreign 
countries. There is evidence, too, of improvement in the 
(juality of the Thailand shellac and with all that its price is 
al>out two-thirds that of Indian shellac. Shellac factories have 
been started in Thailand for an annual output which is about 
one-third of India's production. Effective measures for improv- 
ing the quality of the lac and extending shellac markets both in 
India and abroad have been taken in India. A Shellac Export 
Promotion Council has been set up, whose efforts have succeeded 
in improving the quality of products as w^ell as exports- 

The Indian Lac Research Institute at Namkum near Ranchi 
is concerned wdth devising improved methods of cultivation, 
improving the quality of lac, finding new uses for shellac and 
organising research in consuming countries in cooperation with 
the industries using lac. 


The (xment Industry 

T he cement industry in India enjoys many natural advan- 
tages, sudi as abundant supply of limestone of excellent quality 
occurring in many parts of the country close to railway lines, 
suitable clay also close to railway lines, and the production of 
gypsum in the country. With regard to fuel, however, the 
industry laliours under a considerable handicap as all the con- 
cerns are situated at long distances from the coalfields, and the 
shortage of coal on account of transport bottleneck is a very 
serious problem. The chief raw material for cement is lime- 
stone. About 1.6 tons of limestone are required to make 1 ton 
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of cement which contains 4 per cent gypsum and 38 per cent 
coal* 


Location of Cement Factories 


Bihar 

Dalmianagar and Japla, Chaibasa, 
Sindri, Khalari (Ranchi), Kalyan- 
pur and Sone Valley. 

Madhya Pradesli 

Jabalpur, Gwalior and Kami. 

Tamil Nadu 

Madhukarai (Coimbatore) Dalmiapuram 
(I richinopoly). IV^angalagiri (Krishna), 
rirunelveii. 1 

Punjab ... 

Bhupciidra, Dalmia,\ Dadri* 

Orissa 

Rajgangpur. 

Mysore ... 

Okhaniondal (Porbahdar), Sevalia. 

Gujarat ... 

Kottayam. 

Kerala ... 

Sawai Madhopur, Lakheri. 

Rajasthan 

Bangalore, Bhadravati. 

U.P. 

Allahabad 

Andhra ... 

Be/ wada, Hvdei a bad . 


1 he industrv is widely distributed but the pKKliution tost 
is comparatively low in centres where both limestone and 
power are available. In U P., however, the deciding factor has 
been the availability of markets near at hand. In almost all 
States, the cement industry has developed. In liie <ase of some 
States, the hication of cement factories has i)een verv favourable 
from the point of view of raw mateiials and markets. Non 
availability of limesione of statable grade near the location has 
been responsible for low' production in certain factories. 

I'he nianufaclurc of ccnieni in India was started as eaih 
as 1904 in Madias, although its pnKluction w'as negligible. J he 
first World War gave impetus to the industry, and ^aclorie^ 
were started at Poi bandar (Kathiawar), Katni (Madhya Pradesh)) 
and in Rajasthan. Since then the industrv has progressed verv 
rapidly, and tlie country has almost attained selfsufficicncv. 
'rhe cement industry is in a position now to meet the full re- 
quirements of the country. In 1970-71. the production of cement 
in India was 14 minion tonnes compared to the capacity for 23 
million tonnes* 
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rhe per capita consumplion is still very low. The 
per capita consumption ot cement in India is only 27 lbs, com- 
pared to 41.1 lbs. in England, 516 lbs. in U.S.A., 740 lbs. in 
Sweden, 716 lbs. in Belgium, 460 lbs. in Denmark and 90 lbs. 
in Japan- The production target for cement for the Fourth Plan 
is 20 million tonnes. 

India is also developing a small export trade in cement, 
and the buyers are Iraq, Ceylon and Indonesia. The countries 
around India and the 
Persian (iulf as well as 
those to the south > east 
of India can be supplied 
with cement by India at 
competitive rates on ac- 
count of her favourable 
position from every j)oim 
of view. Besides, these 
countries too have deve- 
lopment programmes for 
which they will require 
cement. As the sources 
of raw materials are not 
located at convenient 
places, the tost of trans 
port becomes heavy. In 
iuiure it will he necessarc 
to devise ways and means 
to utili/c low grade lime 
stone so that more areas 
tan manufacture cement- 
Pozzolana, a type of cement, is being manufactured at Bhakra 
Dam to replace cement for purpose of concreting. Pozzolana is 
made of shale which is available in abundance near the Dam site. 

There are about eleven companies which control the pro- 
duction of cement in India. The Avssociated Cement Companies 
Ltd. is the single largest manufacturing gioup- The next is 
the Dalinia group which runs five factories with a rated capacity 
of 9 million tons. There are nine other individual companies. 
The Government of India has set up the Cement Corporation 
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of India as a Government owned company in order to do sur- 
veying, prospecting and proving of limestone companies in the 
country. 


Match Industry 

At present India has about 65 match factories. The industry 
employs about 25,000 workers. The match factories are located 
in Gwalior, Hyderabad, Dhubri (Assamj, Kota (Rajasthan). 
Shimpga (in Mysore), Pctlaud (in Baroda),\l'iruvattiyur, 27 km- 
from Madras, Calcutta and Trivandrum. \ 

The expansion of the industry depends\upon the adequate 
supply of suitable types of wood and raw materials like sulphui 
and phosphorus. The Indian match industry consumes over 
6 million cubic feet of wood every year. Andaman Islands are 
an important source of wood for the Indian match industr\. 
Sulphur and phosphorus are. however, imported- 

Sniall-scale and Village Industry 

The country has fully recognised the importance ot small 
scale and village industries in providing employment. Witli 
more than 20 million persons directly associated, the small-scale 
and village industries occupy a prominent position in the 
economy of the country. 

Irom the point of view of size and location, the small-scale 
and village industries may be classified as follows: 

{a) Handicrafts. 

{b) Small-scale Industries. 

(c) Village Industries, 


India has always beenTamous throughout the world for her 
handicrafts- ITie handicraft industries are conunonly located 
in rural areas, and the products are made for markets with 
which the individual producers have direct touch. Rugs and 
carpets, iVory products, bidi works, toys, brass works, wood 
works are certain products which have wider demand in the 
country. Of late, some of the artistic products of the handicraft 
industries are being exported outside. 
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Ihe smail<iicale industries work for a large market, inside 
and outside the country and aim at simplifying and standardis- 
ing their production. Some of the small-scale industries use 
machine, power and modem techniques. 

All units or establishments having a capital less than 
Rs. 5,00,000 and employing less than 50 persons when using 
power come within the scope of small-scale industries- The 
small-scale industries are located in “urban*' areas and their 
development has become the responsibility of the States. The 
products are bicycles and parts, sewing machines and parts, 
agricultural implements, hand tools, locks, sports goods, utensil, 
diesel engines and parts, storage batteries, leather footwear, 
electric fans, trunk manufactures, drugs, soap, electroplating, 
etc. With a view to providing conditions favourable to produc- 
tive efficiency, maintenance of quality standards in production 
and economic utilization of materials and equipment by small- 
scale industries, the Government has opened about 100 industrial 
estates in the country. The idea of opening industrial estates 
is to promote the expansion of small-scale industries on uptodatc 
lines by providing built up factory accommodation on hire 
purchase or outright purchase or on a rental basis with other 
facilities like water, electricity or gas. Most of the estates are 
located near small and medium-sized towns. A few have been 
established in rural areas. East estate provides workshop 
space, electricity, water and transport facilities to a number of 
small-scale industrial units- Being located near one another, 
the units can use the equipment and services of one another. 
The owners of small units can also buy machinery on hire- 
purchase system through the National Small Industries Corpora- 
tion which also arranges for the purchase of products from the 
small units on Government contract. Small-scale units can be 
developed as ancillaries to large industries for the supply of 
components and parts to them. In fact, in several industrial 
estates the small units are functioning as ancillaries to large 
industrial undertakings in Mysore and Maharashtra. 

A village industry has the characteristics of both handi- 
crafts and small-scale industry. Such an industry is carried on 
wholly with the help of meml^ers of the family, and not hired 
labour, either as a whole-time or a part-time occupation. The 
distinct feature is its location in the home of the persons and 
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not outside though it may use certain technical and organisa- 
tional methods of handicrafts and small-scale industries- As a 
village industry is usually associated with agriculture, its 
geographical location is “rural”. The typical village industries 
are hand-pounding of rice, vegetable oil (ghani), ghee, tanning, 
gur and khandsari. 

Handloom industry is of tremendous importance, as it 
supplies more than one-third of the cloth produced in India. 
In fact it is as widely spread as agriculture. More than 1,000 
million yards of cloth are produced annually by the handloom 
industry which also consumes about 700\inillion yards of yarn. 
By consuming large quantities of yarn, the handloom industry 
has become an indispensable market for .cotton mill industry. 
The chief feature of the handloom industry is the fact that it 
specialises in the production of a variety of cloth, the market 
for each of which is limited- Consequently, the mills find it 
uneconomical to manufacture such prcxlucts. Hand-spun yarn 
from Charka is being used more extensively by the handloom 
industry. It is estimated that about 200 million yards of cloth 
are produced annually from hand-spun yarn (khadi). 

Idle problems of small-scale and village industries arc {a) the 
lack of raw materials of good quality, (fo) our moded implements, 
(c) defective marketing, (d) lack of finance, (c) high cost of 
production and (j) lack of technical knowledge. 


Some Notable Village Indi stries 


Assam 
C. P. 

Kerala 

Tamil Nadu 
Rajasthan 

Orissa 
Bihar 
Punjab 
West Bengal 

Madhya Pradesh 


Handloom (cotton and silk), basketry 
Gur and khandsari: handloom ; vege- 
table oil; carpet; handicrafts 
Coir spinning and weaving 
Handloom (silk and cotton) 

Utensils, stone work, handloom (cot- 
ton); handicrafts 
Handloom; handicrafts 
Handloom (silk and cotton) 
Handloom (wool) sports goods; ghee 
Handloom (cotton and silk); hand 
pounding of rice ; handicrafts 
Handloom (cotton and silk) 
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Andhra Pradesh Carpet; handloora ; handicrafts 

Maharashtra ... Tanning; khandsari ; handloom ; 

handicrafts 

Gujarat ... Ghee ; handloom ; handicrafts. 

' t| 

It will thus be observed that handloom and handicrafts are 
the most common occupations in rural areas of India. Behind 
their common pattern of production, regional characteristics of 
taste and tradition are reflected in their products like shawl of 
Kashmir, carpet of Mirzapore, brass work of U.P., saries of the 
South and West Bengal, ivory of Mysore, etc. 

Coir yam and manufactures, handloom fabrics and handi- 
crafts arc exported to the U.S-A., U.K., West Germany, and 
other European countries. The products of small industries 
like cotton hosiery, sports goods, light engineering products, 
etc., have great scope f<fr export. It is, however, essential 
that more attention is paid to improvement and standardisation 
of cpiality, reduction of cost, introduction of new designs and 
proper organization of production. 

Facilities of Transportation 

An efficient and well-developed system of transport is 
vital for the rapid industrialisation of India. The efficiency of 
transport depends on its speed, safety, dependability and 
cheapness* Since heavy demands have been placed on the 
transport by India’s developing economy, it is essential that 
the capacity of transport is increased. Normally, in all 
advanced countries the transport capacity is higher than the 
growth of industrial capacity. In India, however, the position 
is reverse and many industries suffer on account of transport 
bottlenecks from inadequate provision. 

About 25 per cent of India’s industrial capacity remains 
unutilised because of shortage of raw materials, power, spare 
parts and transport. “It would not be surprising if transport 
were responsible for at least a fifth of current under-utilisation/’ 
Though there has been an increase of 100 per cent in the 
ton /km worked by Indian Railways and 200 per cent on the 
roads over the decade from 1951 to 1968, the Indian industly? 

11-13 
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has Still the major problem o£ stock-piling finished goods or 
running short of raw materials* 

Transportation in India can be divided into four heads: 
(i) railways, (it) roads, (Hi) waterways, and (w) airways. 

Railways 

Railways play a vital role in the economy of India. It is 
on ^railway system that the efficient functioning and growth ol 
India’s economy depend. The Indian railway system is by £ai 
the largest in Asia and the second biggest State*owned enter 
prise in the world. Tlie Indian railwa^ employ more than 1 
million persons. Originally railways wae built up in India 
for military purposes. The frequent visimiions of famine also 
necessitated the extension of railways, \The railways have 
brought about an equalisation of prices throughout the country 
The rapid industrialisation of the country is largely the result 
of railw^ay developments ; it has fostered agricultural produC' 
tion and encouraged tlie establishment of industries. The 
mining industry, in partitular the coal industry, owes much 
to railways. 

The Indian railways caiiy more tlian 80 per cent of the 
goods traffic and 70 j>er cent of ifie passenger traffic, of the 
country. 

The physical and geographical conditions for operation t)i 
the railw^ay network in India are most fa\ Durable in die Gauge- 
tic basin which is an enormous plain of dense population* The 
mountains in the north and the Western Ghats present consider- 
able difficulties with regard to the construction of railway lines. 
The Satpura and Vindh) a ranges are low* and the railway lines 
can by-pass the big ranges or cross them by means of tunnels. 
The Thar desert in Rajasthan with scanty population and the 
high mountains in Kashmir make raihvay operation difficult. 
Large rivers which have strong currents present difficulties in 
the construction of bridges. Many rivers also give rise to floods 
during the monsoon in U.P.. Bihar, West Bengal, Orissa and 
Assam* The railway routes have tfierefore been constructed 
along areas which offered least physical resistance. Thus, in 
India the railway-route pattern has been very much influenced 
by'’ the forces of economic geography. 
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Railway lines operate on three gauges ; S'S", 3'|" and 
The frequent changes of gauge and the scarcity of bridges 
ross some of the bigger rivers are still the main drawbacks ot 
: Indian railway system. In 1970, India had 60,137 kra of 
ilway lines. 

Since the demand for various kinds ot materials is on the 
crease because of the development of industries, there has 
en a considerable amount of pressure on railways. Conse- 
lently, there is always delay in the movement of goods from 
dustrial areas to distributing areas. Except in the case ot 
xl grains and jute manufactures, where their dependence on 
ilways is only to the extent of 20 p.t . of tlie total movements, 
ere are many key industries which depend entirely on the rail- 
lys for the movement of their respective products. The magni- 
de of the dependence of certain industries on railways is as 
Hows : 

Railway Movement of Total Production 


(in peiccntage) 


oal 

... 95] 

Raw^ jute 

90 

ement 

... 90 

Tea 

98 

on & Steel 

... 100 

Paper 

96 

langanese ore 

... 98 

Jute manufactures 

20 

oodgrains . . . 

... 15 

Raw cotton 

75 

ugai 

... 50 

Cotton Textiles 

70 

India require.s more railway kin in order to provide quicker 


ovement of wagons, and relieve congestion in certain sections, 
iiere is also the problem of rail-road competition in certain 
gions which has diverted high-rated traffic to road transport, 
he country requires planned development of transport. Even 
lOugh India needs more roads and railways, there should be 
me coordination between them so as to avoid -wasteful com- 
Itition. 

The application of electricity as a source of power on the 
Iw’ays in India is as yet slow. The first electric traction came 
use in 1928 when Bcanbay suburban areas were operated by 
The Bombay Suburban service installation was followed by 
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the electrification of main lines between Bombay and Poon 
(170 km) and Igatpuri (125 km)- As a rule, electric locomotlvi 
are more powerful and can cope with gradients! as well as heav 
loads. Because of the design, such trains can run through mor 
soon flood water 8 inches above rail level. In 1932, the electr 
fication of Madras suburban service came into operatioi 
Calcutta-Mughalsarai line started operation in 1965. A totz 
route kilometrage of 3,500 was electrified up to March 197( 
During the same period, diesel iractibn was adopted over 13,5.) 
route kilometres. \ 

The present railway lines of In^ia are grouped into nin 
zones 

I. Northern Railway. 

^ North-Eastern Railway. 

Eastern Railway. 

Western Railway. 

Central Railway. 

6. Soutlicrn Railway. 

7. South-Eastern Raihvay. 

8. North-East Frontier Railway. 

9- South-Central Railway. 

The formation of these raihvay zones proceeded on ilij 
belief that in a vast country like India, there are areas whifij 
have common economic interest and other natural affinities 
trade and that sucli areas if they are contiguous must have 
railway zone. Before the zone-system was introduced, there v 
38 railway .^tystems in India. The zone system has facilit;< 
better economv and efficiency in administration. 

I. Thr Norfhern Railway with 10,463 km. serves Punj 
Haryana, Delhi, northern and eastern Rajasthan and Ut 
Pradesh up to Mughalsarai. Of the total km. broad 
accounts for 6,881 km., metre gauge 3,322 and narrow 
260 km. The headquarters is in Delhi. The principal li 
which are in broad gauge are : 

(*) Amritsar-Mughalsarai via JuUundur, Ambala, Sa 
ranpur. Moradabad, Bareilly, Lucknow and ^ ^ 
nasi. The route is 1000 km long, and handle 
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large amount of passenger traffic. There is a con- 
necting line between Saharanpur and Delhi. From 
Amritsar, a line goes to Pathankot for Kashmir. 

(//) Delhi-Feroz^pur via Bhatinda. Distance 360 km. 

(Hi) Delhi-Kalka via Ambala, f rom Kalka a narrow gauge 
line goes to Simla. 

(iv) Delhi-Mughalsarai via Aligarh, Kanpur, Allahabad 
and Mirzapur. The line is 650 km long- 

The metre gauge system connects Delhi with Bikanir, 
Jodhpur, Anupgarh and Pbkaran. 

2. The North-Eastern Railway with more than 1973 km 
serves the northern part of Uttar Pradesh, and Northern Bihar. 
I'he headquartes is at Gorakhpur. The line operates in a well- 
developed agricultural region and carries large quantities of 
sugarcane, tobacco, tea and rite. The principal railway lines 
aie noted below: 

(/) Agra-Kanpur-Lucknow to Kaiihar x>ia Gorakhpur, 
Chapra and Muzaffarpur. The length of the entire 
route from Agia to Katihar is 1100 km. In 1950 
a new line was constructed to connect Katihar with 
Siliguri. vSiliguri was already connected with the 
main line serving Assam. A new line was laid from 
here to Fakiragram. 

(H) Several branch lines between (a) Lucknow and 
Bareilly, {b) Bliatni and Allahabad, (c) Chapra and 
Varanasi. 

3. The North-East Frontier Railiray has its headquarters 
at Pandu- This zone was opened in 1958 out of a part of 
North-Eastern Railway. Its total km is 3620, of which metre 

I gauge accounts for 3,632 km. The main lines of the N.E.F, 
[Raihvay arc : 

(i) Maniharighat to Amingaon via Katihar. Siliguri, 

Alipur Duar. The distance is 409 miles- 

(ii) Pandu*Gauhati-Tinsukia— distance 325 miles. 

(Hi) Scveial branch lines like Ledo-Dibrugarh, Katihar- 
Jogbani. 
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4. The Eastern Railway with 4,132 km of line serves th( 
Eastern Gangetic region between Mughalsarai and the Hooghly, 
West Bengal. The zone has 4013 km of broad gauge and 28 km 
of metre gauge. Its headquarters is at Calcutta and it handlej 
the largest amount of goods traffic* It is one of the most im 
portant goods and passenger carriers. Approximately half oj 
the freight movement of this line is coal, followed by iron ore 
manganese, jute, mica and other products. Throughout the 
Eastern Gangetic plain, this railway line performs highly varied 
economic services. The tremendous volume of traffic is accounted 
for by the fact that the Hooghly basin ^ong with Durgapur and 
Sindri has a very large industrial base.\ Besides, Calcutta as a 
port has both export and import traqe. 

The principal lines arc : \ 

(i) Howrah'Mughalsarai via Gaya and Dehri-omSone. 

(ii) Howrah^Mughalsarai via Patna- Distance 625 km 

Both these lines proceed to Delhi, Saharan pur and 
beyond by the Northern Railway. 

(Hi) Howrah-Kiul via Barharwa, Sahibganj, Bhagalpui 
and Jamalpur. Distance 370 km. 

5. The South-Eastern Railway with 6,282 km serves iht 
mining areas of South-West Bengal, Orissa and parts of Madliya 
Pradesh. The headquarters is at Calcutta- it has 6,522 km ol 
broad gauge lines and 1,405 km of metre gauge, Tlie principal 
lines are : 

(i) Howrah-Nagpur via Kharagphur, Jamsliedpur, Bilas 
pur, Raipur. Distance 1,003 kni. 

The Nagpur line crosses the rich mineral areas 
and handles the substantial portion of the traffu 
composed of manganese, coal, iron ore, etc 
Jamshedpur — the most important iron and steel 
centre of India — is on this line. A number ol 
feeder lines has been constructed to connect Janv 
shedpur with the manganese and iron fields ol 
Bonai, Keonjhar and Singhbhum, 

(ii) Howrah-Waltair via Balasore, Cuttack, Bethampur 
Vizianagram. Distance 790 km. This line proceed! 
to Madras* 
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There is a very important line which has con- 
nected Raipur on the Howrah-Nagpur line with 
Waltair. Much of the goods traffic of Madhya 
Pradesh and Orissa passes through Waltair for 
export. This Railway which was previously known 
as the Bengal-Nagpur Railway normally carries 20 
million passengers and 18 million tons of goods. 

Traffic by diesel motive power is also carried 
on 400 km. of railway lines in Asansol-Jharsuguda 
area* 

6. The Western Railway with more than 10,242 km of 
lines serves Maharashtra, Gujarat, Rajasthan, and Madhya 
Pradesh. The line serves the great industrial areas of Bombay, 
Ahmcdabad and Baroda and handles tremendous quantities of 
cotton. This line handles about 12 million tons of goods and 
0 million passengers* The headquarters is in Bombay. 

Principal lines in broad gauge arc : (2,636 km.). 

(/) Bombay-Delhi via Surat, Baroda, Ratlam, Nagoda, 
Bayana, Bharatpur and Mathura. Distance 1,300 
km. Bayana is connected with Agra and Kanpur. 

(ii) Bombay-Ahmedabad via Surat and Baroda. Distance 
450 km* Surat is connected with Bhusaval and the 
latter with Nagpur. 

Principal lines in metre gauge arc : (6,118 km.) 

(i) Ahmedabad-Delhi via Abu Road, Beawar, Ajmer, 
Jaipur and Alwar. Distance 800 km. Ajmer is 
connected with Khandwa. 

Hi) Porbandar-Dhola : Rajkot-Veraval ; Randla-Bhuj ; 
Surendranagar-Okha. 

It is proposed to double 250 km of railway lines 
between Ratlam and Nagoda, Baroda and Anand, 
and Godhra and Ratlam* The traffic will be 
carried by diesel motive power on 170 km of lines 
between Ahmedabad and Abu Road. 

7, The Central Railway with more than 8,911 km of line 
serves Madhya Pradesh, parts of Andhra and Madras. Bombay 
is the headquarters of the Central Railway, Broad gauge 
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accounts for 6,042 km. metre gauge 1,546 and narrow gauge 
1,167 km. 

The principal lines are as follows : 

(i) Bombay-Delhi via Bhusaval, Khandwa, Itarsi, 
Bhopal, Jhansi, Agra, Mathura, (1,400 km ). Itarsi 
is connected with Nagpur and Allahabad. 

(ii) Bombay-Raichur via Poona and Wadia, (650 km). 

The line proceeds to Bangalore. 

(Hi) Delhi-Bezwada via Itarsi, itagpur, Wardah and 
Kazipet. The line proceeds to Madras. Kazipci 
is connected with Hyderabad. 

This line handles cotton'- and manganese of 
Madhya Pradesh and timber of Bliopal. Norraallv 
it carries .50 million passengers and 1 1 million tons 
«)f goods annually. The headquarters is in 
Bombay. 

About ^fOO km of railway lines are being doubled 
between Delhi and Agra. Katni and Jabalpur and 
Jabalpur and Itarsi. There will also be electrihca 
tion between Igatpuri and Bhusaval. 

8. The Southern Rathoay has been formed by the amal- 
gamation of Mysore Railway, the Madras and .South Marhati.i 
Railway and the South Indian Railway. Its total length is about 
7,27.1 km. This railway system has 6.7.59 km metre gauge am! 
broad gauge 3,.105 km. It scn'cs the densely populated and 
fertile areas of Madras, Mysore, Kerala and parts of St>utheii! 
Bombay. I'he headquarters is in Madras. 

Principal lines in broad gauge : 

(i) Madras-Raichur I'ia Cuddappa. Distance 400 kni 
This line connects Madras with Bombay. 

(if) Madras-Bangalore. Distance 340 km. 

(iii) Jalarpet-Mangalore via Salem, Erode, Coimbatore. 

Tellicheny, Distance 6.30 km. Jalarpet is con- 
nected with Baftgalore and Ootacamutid. 
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Principal lines in metre gauge are : 

(0 Poona-Harihar. Distance 630 km. 1 his is an alter- 
native route to Bombay from Madras. The line 
goes to Bangalore from Harihar. 

(/<) Guntakal-Masulipatam via Bezwada. Distance 470 
km. 

(ih) Madras-Dhanuskodi xaa Tanjore and Tiruchirapalli. 
Distance 640 km. 

(w) Madras-Trivandrum via Tiruchirapalli. Virudha- 
nagar, Madurai and Quilon. Distance 750 km. 
From Virudhanagar a line goes to Tuticorin. 

The.sc lines lead to several ports like Madras, Cochin. Tuti- 
corin, Alleppey, Quilon and Kozhikode. Grain, cotton, oilseeds, 
salt, sugar, tobacco, timber and hides are the chief commodities 
handled. 60.H km. of railway lines are being doubled between 
Arkonam and Jalarpet, Bezwada and Gudur, Jalarpet and Erode 
and Arkonam and Renigunda. 390 km. of the metre gauge will 
also be converted into broad gauge. The Madras-Villupuram 
line of 1.50 km will soon have electrification. 

9. South Central Railway was opened in 1966 with a route 
kilometrage of 6,159. The main lines of broad gauge are from 
Secunderabad to Poona, Hyderabad to Kazipet, Balharshah to 
Vijayawada and Madras to Waltaii. The headquarters is at 
Secunderabad. 


Road Transport 

In 1969, India had a total of 992,440 km. of roads compared 
to 388,226 km. in 1947. In terms of, area and population, the 
total road length of the country works out to 28 km. for every 
100 sq. km of area. The backwardness of India’s road system 
can be judged from the fact that 175 km- of roads serve 100,000 
population compared to 2,700 km. in the U.S.A.. 1,400 km in 
France and 600 km. in U.K. 

There arc two principal reasons for the present shortfall of 
road transport in India : (a) deficiency of roads, qualitatively 
and quantitatively, and (b) non-availability of an adequate num- 
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ber of vehicles. Of the total roads, only 342,940 km are surfaced* 
Of the surfaced roads, 70,000 km. have asphalt or concrete sur- 
facing and the rest have broken stone surface. About 62 per 
cent of our roads are village tracks which cannot be used during 
the monsoon, when these tracks are turned into mud and pools 
of dirty water. 

Importance of Roads in India’s Economy 

Many fertile tracts of land are well served by rivers, and 
are potentially rich in agricultural wealm but they remain un- 
developed for want of roads. Ihe futqre road system in the 
country should be well balanced with regard to the needs of 
rural as well as urban areas and should take into consideration 
not only the future trends in traffic but klso (1) the needs of 
semi-developed and undeveloped areas, including forest areas, in 
addition to the needs of highly developed and agricultural areas; 

(2) location of administrative headquarters, places of pilgrimage, 
health resorts, tourist centres, universities, and cultural centres; 

(3) location of industries, important commercial centres, big rail- 
way junctions, and ports ; and (4) the strategic needs of the 
country. 

Big cities in India are now the nerve centres of economic 
activity. Because of the enormous and fast increasing volume 
of traffic, the roads connecting the metropolitan areas have 
become highly congested resulting in dclav in the movement 
of goods. It is high time that in India location and construc- 
tion of highways are planned in advance to meet the increased 
economic activities of metropolitan areas, and at the same time 
to help serve the rural areas. 

Because of industrial and agricultural development pro- 
grammes, the amount of internal traffic has increased consider- 
ably, the burden of which the railways alone cannot cope with. 
Roads will have to carry most of the traffic in the subsidiary 
routes. ’India not only requires more roads, but the existing 
ones should also be improved. She needs more bridges too, 
for a good road loses its value if some unfordablc river or stream 
lies across it.” 

The inadequacy of vehicles is another handicap of road 
transport in India. The density of vehicles per km. of road in 
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India is about 1 compared to 21 in U.S.A., 25 in U.K., 13 in 
Malaysia, 8 in Ceylon and 6 in Philippines. In a country like 
India whose economy is expanding, the density of motor vehicles 
per km. of road .should be constantly increased to cope with the 
demand. 

The roads of India may be classified into four categories: 
{a) National Highways, (h) State Highways, (c) District roads 
and (d) Village roads. The National Highways or the trunk 
roads are the main cross-country roads. 

The State Highways are the main arteries of commerce 
within the States. In respect of such road mileage Tamil Nadu 
heads the list with 27,115 miles of road compared to 13,400 
miles in Maharashtra, 7,776 miles in U.P., 7.535 miles in Madhya 
Pradesh and 7,000 miles in Punjab. The district and village 
roads carry the traffic into the interior and serve the needs of the 
rural areas by linking them with the railways and highways. 

The need for a good system of national highiuays in the 
country for integration in the national interest has become very 
urgent. The development of national highways has become the 
responsibility of the Central Government. There are at present 
40 national highways with a total of 24,020 km. of which the 
following are iniportant : 

(1) Calcutta to Delhi \ia Varanasi and Kanpur (1,503 km.). 

(2) Varanasi to Kanyakumari via Madurai (2,372 km.). 

(.3) Madras to Bombay via Bangalore (1,240 km.). 

(4) Bombay to Delhi via Jaipur (1,436 km.). 

(5) Calcutta to Bombay via Nagpur (1,654 km.). 

(6) Poona to Vijayawada via Hyderabad (801 km.). 

.Vianv of these national highways have been made long by 
connecting the missing links and constructing bridges over big 
rivers. A long-term plan has been worked out to have an increase 
of National Highways to 48,000 km. by 1980 in order to provide 
“a grid system over the entire country so that no places will be 
more than 60 to 90 km. from a National Highway”. Already, 
India has the largest National Highway network in the whole 
of Asia. 

Some important projects which are under construction on 
the national highways are the Calcutta-Siliguri road, the Penner 
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bridge 011*^11x6 Madras^lalcutta road, and the Brahmani, Baita^ 
rani and Subarnarekha bridges in Orissa on the Bombay- 
Calcutta road. 


Plans and Problems 

A new 20 year plan has been formulated to bring every 
village within 6 km. of metalled road and 2.5 kin* of any road. 

One serious defect is the slow speed of road construction in 
India. Most of the operations in road construction today are 
carried out by manual labour. Mechanisaiion will not only in- 
crease the speed of construction but will twso give economy in 
materials and overhead cost'^. 5 

The Frontier Roi/ies ' 

Dense forests, high moun tains and deserts hinder the progress 
of land frontier routes on the north. There is no through rail- 
way lines from India to her frontier countries except Bangladesh 
on the south-east and Pakistan on the west. 

There is a road wiiich goes from Leh in kashmir to I'ibef 
and Sinkiang. This is one of the hardest loiites in the world, 
as it includes the Karakoram Pass (18,000 ft.). There are good 
roads between India and Nepal. 

From Ledo in North-East Assam the road which runs to 
China through Burma assumed great importance during the 
Second World War. The route is known as the Siilwell Road 
(fonnerly the Ledo-Burma Road). From Ledo, the route pro* 
cccds towards the south and reaches Bhamo xua Myitkyina. A 
separate road also reaches Bhamo from Lashio. From Bhamo 
the route goes tow^ards the east and after traversing a series of 
high mountains reaches Kunming via Paoshan. The distance 
between Ledo and Kunming is 1,000 km. The same road 
continues for L500 km. to reach Chunking, 

Inland Navigation 

Inland waiter transport in India today is of minor tmpoi* 
tance, its goods traffic in terms of ton4ttlometres being only one 
per cent of that of the railways. The steamer traffic on inland 
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waterways in India at present carries an estimated volume of 
2^ million tons only in traffic. 

Tile river traffic of India can, however, be made very impor- 
tant in the transport system as it possesses a tremendous freight 
capacity. In India, the railways cannot meet all the demands 
of transport. Several vital commodities require prompt trans- 
port. Often industries are held up and production slowed 
down for lack of an even flow^ of raw materials. With many 
industrial development plans now on the anvil, the transport 
bottleneck is likely to get worse. A planned and co-ordinated 
development of cheap water transport is one of the principal 
solutions for the national problem. Both in the interest of 
long-range development and the over-all economy of the 
country, water-transport claims a national responsibility. Water 
transport in India has all the time suffered from the drawback 
that it has been a provincial subject. The lack of a unified 
policy and control of integrated care and development and the 
restrictions on inter-State movements of traffic in the past im- 
peded its growth. The treatment of a )i\er as a unit, irrespec- 
tive of regional boundaries, enables its rational development 
gn the form of extension of navigational channels, co-ordination 
stween railways and water transport, proper apportionment of 
taffic betiveen road, river and rail, and the enforcement of com- 
"mon commercial policies. T he development of inter-State rivers 
and waterways, therefore, has now become the responsibility of 
the Central Government. 

The great disadvantage of the rivers of India is that they 
usually enter the sea in shallow, sandy delta-mouths, instead oi 
broad and deep estuaries, which, in other countries, offer a 
pathway for ships and commerce far into the interior. One of 
the main causes for the decline of navigation has been the 
almost complete withdrawal of the dry-wcather flow of the 
rivers, for irrigation in their upper reaches with hardly any 
water left for navigation below^ Besides, there is a large 
number of rivers in the country whose dryweather discharges 
are so low that navigation is not possible for the most part 
of the year. 

Because of the presence of large rivers with their tributaries 
which arc all navigable* the north-east region comprising Assam* 
West Bengal and Bihar has developed a good system of water- 
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ways.” In the south, the waterways in Kerala connect several 
minor ports and the major port o£ Cochin. Inland waterways 
in the deltaic region of Orissa provide an important means of 
communication. Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh have also 
inland water transport in a limited way. 

The length of navigable waterways in India i$ over 
14,000 km. of which 3,500 km. are navigable by steamers and 
the rest by large country boats. It is estimated but about 7,000 
km. of river routes in India could be made navigable by steamers. 
However, at present, the Ganga and the Brahmaputra carry the 
largest part of the river traffic. 

The Ganga which is the most important river of India; is 
2,900 km. long, and for about 750 km. frpm its mouth, it 
maintains a nearly uniform depth of about 5k) feet, and there- 
fore, steamers move up to Patna, although country boats pro- 
ceed as far as Hardwar. The Ganga has lost much of its 
importance as a highway of commerce because of the ovcrwdiel 
ming importance of the railways. On the Ganga, steamers used 
to ply as far up as Garmukteswar about 600 km. above Allaha- 
bad even as late as 1854. Tlie river is now navigable up to 
Buxar (near Patna), lliere is a plan to make it navigable once 
more up to Allahabad. | 

The important towns on the Ganga are Hardwar, Kanpur. 
Allahabad, Mirzapore, Banara.s, Ghazipur, Patna, Monghyr, 
Murshidabad and Calcutta, while on the Jumna the chief towns 
are Delhi, Mathura and Agia. 

The Brahmaputra, about 2.700 km. long and has its 
source at a height of nearly 16,000 feet, a little east of Lake 
Manasarowar in Tibet. Flowing eastw^ards along the foot of 
the northern slopes of the Himalayas, it enters Assam and takes 
a sharp bend towards the south-west. After traversing the 
entire length of the Assam valley, the Brahmaputra again bendy 
towards the south and joms the Ganga at the south-eastern 
comer of the Pabna district in Bangladesh. 

long, the trade and commerce of Northern India had been much 
facilitated by the abundance of navigable streams and the flat relief of the 
region. Before the advent of the railways, the rivers of northern India 
handled a considerable portion of the country's inland trade. But inland 
navigation received a great set-back with the development of railways. 
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The Brahmaputra was important for carrying Assam oil, tea, 
timber and jute which were brought to Calcutta by a fleet of 
vessels whose total carrying capacity was 156,000 tons till re« 
cently. “Between both the destinations the volume of cargo 
carried on this route per year was of the order of about 1 
million tons/' With the emergence of Bangladesh as an inde- 
pendent state and with the friendly relations between India and 
Bangladesh, through navigation between Assam and West 
Bengal via Bangladesh will again assume importance. 

There arc certain drawbacks in the river which make navr 
ation dangerous: (a) formation of new islands, sandbanks and 
hoals, and (b) the presence of a very strong current during the 
ains. The rich deposits of silt as the result of. floods every year 
nake agriculture very productive in the Brahmaputra basin, 
n agricultural and commercial utility, the Brahmaputra ranks 
lext to the Ganga. 

The principal rivers of Peninsular India are the Narmada, 
I'apti, Mahanadi, Krishna and Kavcri. Of these, the Narmada 
iiid the Tapti flow towards the w^^st coast. Owing to the greater 
leight of the Western Ghats, the other rivers flow towards the 
;ast. As the rivers are rain-fed, navigation except in the lowei 
caches, is not possible during the dry season. The lower courses 
rre navigable in the rainy season. 

There arc only a few navigable canals in India, the most 
notable being (i) the Circular and Eastern Canals in West Bengal, 
(u) the Ganga Canals running from Hardwar to Kanpur ex- 
tending over 400 km., {Hi) the Buckingham Canal running 
parallel to the east coast in Tamil Nadu and Andhra over a dis- 
tance of 380 km., (it/) the Orissa Coast Canal and (t>») the West 
Canal in Kerala. 

In the Godavari and Krishna deltas the navigable canals 
are the main waterways. The backwaters are also important on 
the west coast between Cochin and Quilon as waterways. The 
canals and the backwaters along the Malabar Coast provide 
4,000 km. of waterways. 

The need for waterways in India is great. In spite of physi- 
cal difficulties, much improvement can be made in the existing 
waterways of the country. Navigation can be developed on 
shallow stretches of rivers by deepening the channels, by driedg^ 
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ing and by the use of such crafts which can ply on such stretches. 
If the waterways of India can be systematically organized and 
exploited, they can become equal partners to the railways in 
addition to their use for irrigation purposes. 

There is a scheme to have in course of time a nalional net- 
work of waterways which will serve the different regions of the 
country as well as make for continuous east and west coasts 
navigation by connecting (a) the Ganga system with the 
Narmada, (b) the Narmada with thc^ Godavari system and 
(c) the Tapti with the Godavari systeili through the Wardha 
river. There are good possibilities of developing traffic on water- 
ways in (/) the Ganga from Buxar to Allahabad, {ii) Gogra up 
lo Bahramghat, (Hi) Tapti up to Aorjkpur, (w) Bhagirathi, 
(t^) Mahanadi and Orissa Coast Canal, Buckingham Canal, 
and I’apti up to Kakvapa and 73 km. above. A Ganga> 
Brahmaputra Water Transport Board has been set up to carry 
out development works in regard to inland water transport in 
the Ganga-Brahmaputra region. 

Shipping and Sea Routes 

In view ot the fatt that foreign trade is a key factor in the 
economy of the country, Indian shipping has a special role. To 
a large extent, India's prosperity is linked with shipping. India 
has a coastline of over 3.680 km. and merchant ships from 
all important maritime countries call at her ports. The sea* 
routes radiate mainly from the eight major ports of Calcutta, 
Kandla, Vishakhapatnam. Madras, Bombay, Cochin, Mormugao 
and Paradip. The vast coastline also makes it possible to use 
Indian shipping for internal trade. Besides, Indian shipping pro- 
vides foreign exchange earnings to the tune of Rs. 60 crores out 
of an investment of Rs. ;100 crores. In 1970, India had 234 
ships of which 167 were on the overseas trade and 87 on the 
coastal (radc.^^ 


1947 when Imlia got independence, her share in the overseas 
trade was almost nil. Trxiay, Indian shipping has cargo and passenger 
services with European countries. U.S.S.R., U.S.A., East Africa, Australia, 
Japan and Far East, taking a share of 14 p.c. of the overall overseas trade. 
The use of foreign vessel means an enormous outflow of foreign exchange. 
Since 86 p.c. of our overseas trade is handled by foreign vessels, the need 
Cor developing our shipping has become urgent. 
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India has a place of pride in the maritime nations of the 
world. It is the second largest ship-owning country in 
Asia. Although her place is sixteenth among ship-owning 
countries of the world, she is also one of the biggest ship-owning 
nations in the world. 

Principal Shipping Routes 

The Suez route before its closure was responsible for hand- 
ling more than 75 per cent of India’s exports and imports and 
was mainly concerned with maintaining India’s trade relations 
with Europe. 

The Cape route connects India with South Africa and parts 
of West Africa, Sometimes steamers proceed along this route 
from India to South America. The imports coming into India 
by this route are cotton, spices, and hides and skins. 

The Singapore route is second to the Suez route in respect 
of volume of traffic. This route connects India with South East 
Asia. The route also maintains India’s trade relation with the 
Western coast of U.S.A., Canada and New Zealand. The im- 
ports coming into India through this route are cotton and silk 
manufacturers, iron and steel, machinery, porcelain, timber, 
dried fish, graphite etc. The exports from India are chemicals, 
pig iron, manganese, jute, shellac, mica, plastic goods, toys, 
engineering goods etc. 

The Australian route is gradually becoming important. It 
connects India with Australia, The imports coming into India 
are wheat, raw wool, horses, canned fruits, provisions, etc. The 
exports from India are jute, tea and linseed. The chief ports 
of Australia engaged in maintaining trade relations with India 
are Brisbane, Sydney and Melbourne. 

The coastal shipping is as yet a weak limb of the Indian 
transport system. Through the maritime states in India possess 
good sea board and many good harbours, the level of economic 
development in the different hinterlands does not at present 
ensure an increasing volume of cargo. The coast wise transport 
is reserved for Indian-owned shipping, but, even then, foreign 
ships are required to participate in the trade during periods of 
peak cargo offerings. The wet cargo like oil is handled mainly 

n-14 
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by foreign markets, .and the share of Indian tankers is only 
about 80 px, 

Jhidian shipping carries now 50 per cent of the cargoes 
moving along lndia*Burma and India-Ceylon lines, and main- 
tains regular cargo services in the Indo-U,K.-Continent, India- 
Malaysia, India-U.S,A. and India-Australia trade. With a view 
to inspiring confidence in the Indian companies which are 
engaged in overseas trade, the Government formed two shipping 
corporations in co-operation with the existing Indian Shipping 
Companies. The Eastern Shipping Corboration which was set 
up in 1950 as a Government sponsored corporation, operated 
services between India and Australia, Inqia and Far East, India 
and East Africa, Madras and Singapore \ and Calcutta/ Madras 
and Andamans. The second corporationU-Thc Western Ship- 
ping Corporation — ^was set up in 1956 to ^rengthen the Indian 
Heet operating on the overseas routes to Persian Gulf, Red Sea 
and U.S.S.R. and Poland. In 1961, the Shipping Corporation 
of India Ltd. was formed by the merger of the two corporations. 
The Government reconstituted a National Shipping Board in 
1965, to advise on all matters relating to Indian shipping 
including specifically the problems of developineni of shipping 
in future. ' 

The broad objectives of Shipping Plan are {a) to cater fulh 
for the needs of coastal trade with due regard to the possibility 
of diverting some traffic from railways to coastal shipping: 
(b) to secure an increasing share of India’s overseas trade foi 
Indian ships, and (c) to build up the nucleus of a tanker fleet. 
The building up of Indian merchant navy is one of imperative 
economic necessity. 

Indian shipping is not without threat by competition from 
advanced countries. Indian fleet is small in size and obsolete 
in design, and needs to be modernised. Since our ports have 
limited facilities, the manufacture of modern and bulk canieis 
is a problem. Indian ports have to be expanded to cater to 
higger ships. 

Development of Air Transport 

Air tranimort in India has come to occupy a place of in* 
creasing impmance in the transportation system of the country. 
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IndiR has become a vital force in this modern air age, havii^g 
acquired an important place in civil aviation among the nations 
of the world. As a meeting point of the air routes between the 
East and the West, India holds a key position in international 
aviation. With its vast distances and favourable climate through- 
out the year, India provides an ideal field for air transport. 

India has four big airporte at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras 
and Delhi, maintained at international standards, major aero- 
dromes at Ahmedabad, Nagpur, Hyderabad, Bangalore, Gauhati, 
Tiruchirapalli and Delhi (Safdarjung), 4.5 intermediate aero- 
dromes and 30 minor aerodromes. The Government of India 
proposes to construa in the immediate future new civil aero- 
dromes in 14 places, namely, Ajmer, Aligarh, Berhampur, 
Calicut, Cuddalorc, Dehra Dun, Hubli, Nellore, Ootacaraund, 
Salem, Ratnagiri, Saugor and Surat. 

There are three types of air routes in India: (a) trans- 
continental trunk routes, (b) regional trunk routes, and (c) local 
service routes. A typical trans-continental route is one which 
connects Bombay with Calcutta and is linked up with foreign 
and overseas air routes at Bombay, Delhi and Calcutta. The 
regional trunk routes connect foreign and overseas routes at 
Bangalore, Delhi, Hyderabad, Nagpur etc. The local service 
routes feed regional and trans-continental routes, such as the 
Trivandrum-Madras line or Dibrugarh-Calcutta line or Delhi- 
Srinagar line. 

The four centres of Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras 
are the focal points of Indian air transport, to each of which are 
connected other centres by local services. The selection of a 
centre for linking with the focus is made not only on the basis 
of the availability of landing grounds but also on its commercial 
importance and possibilities of traffic. 

In addition to Scheduled Services, a considerable number 
of passengers and quality of freight are handled by non- 
schooled services. 

Inasmuch as the general economic conditions of the coun- 
try influence the growth and development of civil aviation, 
further -extension of air traffic in India will depend on the rate 
of economic progress. The two other factors affecting the ex- 
pansion are the high cost of aviation petrol which is a vitgl 
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Element in the cost of operation, and the present size of aero- 
dromes, many of which do not permit the use of latest and 
fastest aircrafts. 

The air transport is now run by two Corporations.— Air 
India International and Indian Airlines. The first one is for 
operating long-distance international services and the second 
one for undertaking operations inside the country and to 
neighbouring States. 

There are air transport agreements with Afghanistan, 
Australia, Belgium, Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, France, 
Hungary, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Nepil, Netherlands, Philip- 
pines, Sweden, Switzerland, Thailand, Ir», Iraq. West Germany, 
U.A.R., U.S.A., U.K. and U.S.S.R. A^ India International 
has thus wide connections with different parts of the woiJd* 
The services now extend to Aden, Cairo, Rome, Geneva, Kabul, 
London, Paris, New York, Singapore, Hong Kong and Japan, 
as well as to Burma, Ceylon, Nepal and Pakistan. 

IxqiA’s Overseas Air Route Patitirn 

India—U.K. (To London via Cairo, Beirut, Rome, Paris, 
Geneva and New York). 

India — East Africa (To Nairobi via Aden). 

India — Japan (To Tokyo via Bangkok and Hong Kong). 

India — ^Australia (To Sydney via Singapore and Djakarta). 

India — U.S.S.R. (To Moscow via Tushkent). 

India — U.S.A. (To New York via London). 

Several foreign airlines have also air ser\TCcs in the Indian 
Union. The important foreign lines are the British Overseas 
Air Corporation. Trans-world Airlines, Japan Airlines, Pan 
American World Airways and Air France. 

It may be mentioned here that the maintenance of all air- 
ports in India in respect of management, improvement and 
modernisation is the responsibility of the Central Government. 
In the case of four international airports — Calcutta, Delhi, 
Bombay and Madras, this responsibility is that of a publk sector 
since April 1972. TTiis enterprise is known as Air Ports authority 
^ India which is to ensure that the four international ports are 
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modernised and maintained for the efficient operation of air 
traffic. 


14. Foreign Trade of India'" 

In spite of India’s having a large territorial size, a large, 
population of about 530 millions, vast natural resources, a fairly 
well-organised industrial structure for production of various 
semi-manufactures and finished manufactures, six major sea-ports 
to cover the entire sea-coast and a government with participative 
and sympathetic attitude towards industry and commerce, her 
volume of foreign trade is still small compared to the countries 
of Europe, North America and Japan. 

Generally, the volume of foreign trade of a country cannot 
truly reveal the state of its industrial development inasmuch 
as there may be large domestic supplies and domestic demand. 
The volume is of significance when there are large imports of 
indispensable commodities which must be paid for by exports. 
This is precisely the problem of India. There is little doubt 
that India must increase her volume of exports. Her sucaqss 
in this regard will depend on how effective she can make use 
of her production methods and her industrial and fiscal policies. 

Foreign Trade of India 

(In crores of rupees) 



Imports 

Exports 

Balance 

of Trade 

1950-51 ... 

... 650 

601 

-49 

1955-56 ... 

... 774 

609 

-165 

1960-61 

... 1,122 

642 

-480 

1966-67 . . 

... 2.048 

1,1,52 

-896 

1967-68 ... 

... 1,974 

1,198 

-775 

1969-70 ... 

... 1,568 

1,413 

-155 


! W The data and statistics are the Government of India publications: 
Econmnic Survey, 1971-72 ; Annual Statements of the Forei^ Trade of 
India, Report of the Tariff Commission Review Committee, India; 
Publication Division 1971. ;A 
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The principal imports are, in order of importance, uansport 
equipment, electric machinery, mineral oil, raw cotton, iron and 
$teel, chemical elements, other metals, wheat and rice. 

The countries which are the chief suppliers are the U.S.A., 
U.K., West Germany, Japan, and U.S.S.R. These countries 
together account for more than 70 p.c. of India's imports. 


.Sources of Imports (By sea. air and land) 

^•67 I 967-6S 1969-70 


U.S.A. ... 

U.K. 

West Germany 
Tapan . ■ . 
U.S.S.R. ... 

Iran 

Australia 

Italy 


(In crores of rupees) 


]961-62 

1963-64 

226 

450 

200 

171 

123 

90 

59 

66 

39 

68 

47 

48 

24 

18 

26 

17 


770 

772 

460 


158 

100 

l^i 

143 • 

84 

108 

107 

67 

no 

96 

170 

30 

33 

83 

55 

65 

31 

39 

34 

40 


2000 



INDIA 

IMPORTS 


others 

copitol goods 

row materials 8 

intermediate 

manufactures 

cansumer goads 


1960-61 1967-68 1968-69 1970-71 


Ftc. No. I(H. India Impcxrts. 

The position of U^.A. and U.K. have remained most signi 
ficant with the difference that while the volume U.S.A. import 
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is on the increase, that from U.K, is declining steadily. In fact, 
import from West Germany is almost equal now in terms of 
value to that of U.K. Another significant fact is the rapidly 
increasing trend in import from U.S.S.R. and Japan. 

The composition of imports reveals that many imports are 
for agricultural and industrial development and some have 
decreasied with self-sufficiency as in raw cotton, iron and steel 
and raw jute. In 1970, the value of imports of certain commo- 
dities was as follows in crores of rupees: electric machinery and 
appliances 63, wheat unmilled 184, rice 60, transport equipment 
,'>0, raw cotton 83, chemical elements 14, crude petroleum 96, 
copper 49, petroleum products 47, manufactures of metals 17, 
fresh fruiu and nuts 34, paper and paper board 24 and alumi- 
nium 15. 

The exports are, in order of importance, textiles, tea, leather, 
fresh fruits, iron ore, tobacco, hides and skins, raw cotton and 
crude minerals. 

Exports by Ck>MMODiTi£s : By Sea, Air and Land 
(I n crores of rupees) 



1962-65 

1967-68 

1969-70 

lea 

129 

180 

124 

Leather 

22 

53 

81 

Jute manufactures 

115 

284 

205 

Cotton manufactures 

51 

79 

87 

Iron Ore 

20 

76 

95 

Fruits and Nuts 

21 

45 

60 

Raw Cotton ... 

12 

15 

18 

Hides & Skins (undressed) 

11 

7 

8 

CofiEec 

8 

18 

20 

Tobacco 

17 

■ 35 

33 

The traditional items in 

the export 

arc tea, jute 

manufac- 

tures and cotton manufactures 

which still 

account for more than 


60 px. of India's total export. In recent years, a steady inaease 
in non-traditional items like iron and steel, petroleum products, 
leather, sugar etc has brought some diversification in the export 
trade. In 1971, India earned Rs. 160 crores from the export of 
lea. 
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The principal buyers are tl.K. and U.S.A. followed by 
U.S.S.R. and Japan. ' 

Exports by Countries 
(I n acres of rupees) 



1961-62 

1967-68 

■ 1969-70 

U.K. 

... 160 

229 

164 

U.S.A. 

... 115 1 

207 

238 

U.S,S.R. 

... 32 \ 

10 <> 

176 

Japan 

... 40 

136 

179 

Australia 

... 16 

\ 28 

24 

Canada 

... 18 

'• 30 

26 

Ceylon 

... 17 

1.'. 

25 

West Germany 

... 20 

22 

30 

France 

... 8 

16 

22 

Malaysia 

... 7 

8 

8 

Czechoslovakia 

8 

29 

30 

Italy 

9 

18 

13 


In 1971, India registered a very high level of exports to the 
U.S.A. in spite of the strained political relations between the two 
countries. The value of exports to U.S.A. in 197 1 was Rs. 24(i.!t 
crores. The main exports to the U,S.A. are ready-made gar- 
ments spices, coffee, ferro-manganese and sugar preparations. 
Other exports arc marine products, mica, footwear, coir yarn, 
manufactures, engineering goods, manganese ore and handicrafts. 
The entry of China in U.S. market has affected India’s carpet 
export. 

The most important instrument for forging economic ties 
with other countries and for inacasing and diversifying the flow 
trade in pattern and direction is the trade agreemends. In 
1968, India concluded new agreemoits and extended old ones 
with Afghanistan, Bulgaria, Cameroon, Czechoslovakia, France, 
East Germany, Greece, Hungary, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Korea. 
Morocco, Philippines, Poland. Rumania, Sudan, Thailand. 
Tunisia, U.A.R. and U.S.S,R. 
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Some Broad Characteristics in India’s Foreign Trade 

(i) The balance of trade has remained unfavourable although 
several measures have been undertaken to bring some improve- 
ment. The adverse balance was particularly high during the 
Second Plan period when India launched on a programme of 
intense industrialisation, necessitating imports of machinery and 
equipment, and during the Third Plan period when poor pro- 
duction of food within the country because of droughts made 
importation of wheat and rice imperative. 

(it) During the recent years the exports have covered a 
number of diverse commodities like textiles, engineering goods, 
chemicals, plastics, handicrafts, marine producers, etc. However, 
traditional exports still play a major role in the expansion. 

(in) There is an element of diversification in the direction 
of export trade. The only continent with which the trade con- 
tacts are extremely limited is South America, 

(iv) The volume index both in respect of exports and imports 
increased to 119 and 149 respectively over 1958 base in 1967. 

(u) The measures for special assistance and incentives for 
e}(ports are available in the case of goods buffering from dis- 
abling factors like high cost, scarcity of raw materials and greater 
demand in domestic market.^ 

(vi) Currently, in the composition of foreign trade, manu- 
factured and semi-manufactured goods in export and raw mate- 
rials and machinery in import occupy more prominent places. 

15. Towns and Forts 

Most of the cities in India have grown rapidly as a result 
of migration from the countryside. This migration has not been 
influenced by industrialisation. Rural population pressure and 
conditions in rural areas force many persons, particularly those 
arc young, to come to cities for their livelihood. The rate 


»Thc Government has strengthened the insUtutional 
export promotion. The Department of International 
Tr^e. Quality control and pre-shipment are s^e of the 

tiom set UD in and after 1962. A number of fiscal measures have also 
bcen’t^eii like reduction of the export duty on tea and increases in exa^ 
duties on several commodities in order to restrict internal consumption. 
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of urbanisation is now faster than the rate of industrialisation. 
Since most of the rural migrants are unskilled, they create a glut 
as soon as they arrive in the labour markets of the cities. 

Although in the past, such migrants kept their contact with 
the villages — amoving in and out of towns and countryside, the 
present tendency is to remain in towns because of general attrac- 
tions of urban life. 

Some Important Towns with Population ok 100.000 and over. 


(Based on 1971 censui 
(in '000) 


Towns 

PopulationiTowns \ 

Population 

Calcutta 

... 7,040 Salem \ 

... 1 ,746 Tiruchirapalli 

308 

Ahmedabad 

. 306 

Bombay 

... 5,968 Bareilly . . 

326 

Poona . . 

... 1,123 Kharagpur 

. 162 

Sholapur 

398 Aligarh 

... 254 

Madras 

... 2,470 Meerut 

... 367 

Madurai 

548 Moradabad 

268 

Agra 

637 Saharanpur 

224 

Patna 

473 Shahjahanpur 

144 

Varanasi 

583 Jullundur 

. 296 

Kanpur 

... 1,273 Ludhiana 

... 401 

Lut^ow 

826 Gaya 

180 

Allahabad 

502 ijarashedpur ... 

... 356 

Amritsar 

433 Jabalpur 

. ,534 

Nagpur 

866 'Ajmer 

262 

Delhi 

... 3,629 Baroda 

467 

Bangalore 

... 1,648 ;Bhavnagai 

. 226 

Hyderabad 

... 1,746 Bikanir 

... 189 

Indore 

.573 Jaipur 

613 

Mysore 

356 Gwalior 

... 407 

Surat 

493 Trivandrum . . . 

410 

Coimbatore . . . 
Hubli 

... SSS .Cuttack 

... 367 

194 


There were only 99 towns in India in 1971 with a popula- 
tion of 100.000 in each. U.P. has the largest number of towns, 
followed by West Bengal. Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu. Madhya 
Pradeds and Bihar. 
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Principal Porte 

There are two classes of ports in India: major and minor. 
“The sheltered nature of a port, the welUaid-out approach 
channels, the provision of docks, jetties and moorings, the well- 
laid-out transit sheds, the effective rail connections, the ability 
to serve a very large portion of the hinterland lying behind the 
port, the facilities for meeting the requirements of defence and 
strategy, the comparatively large volume of traffic and the possi- 
bilities of work for shipping all the year round, usually distin- 
guished a major port from a minor port.” The major ports of 
India are Bombay, Mormugao, Cochin, Madras, Vishakapatnam, 
Calcutta and Kandla. Paradeep has been declared a major port 
in 1966. 

The seven major ports of India handled 039 lakh tonnes in 
1969. Of the total tonnage, imports accounted for 277 lakh 
tonnes, and exports 263 lakh tonnes. 

Mangalore and Tuticorin are being developed as major 
ports. With their completion, the western coast will have .six 
major ports as against four in the Eastern Coast. 

India has over 150 minor ports of which the following are 
considered more important : Kakinada, Masulipatam, Cudda- 
lore, Kozhikode, Mangalore, Tuticorin, Alleppey, Bhavnagar, 
Porbandar, Bedi Bandar. Broach, Ratnagiri, Okha, Quilon and 
.Surat. The minor ports handle altogether about 9 million tons 
of traffic every year. 

There are certain difficulties for the development of ports in 
India. Her roast-line has few indentations ; the southern side 
is deficient in harbours to accommodate the large vessels now 
employed in sea-borne trade ; the violence of the monsoon 
keeps the ports of the western coast of India, with the exception 
of Bombay, Kandla and Cochin, closed to traffic from May to 
August, and the eastern coast is surf-bound and requires constant 
firedging. 

Not only has the traffic increased quantitatively but its 
pattern has also undergone considerable changes, involving new 
techniques of handling. There is need therefore not ordy of 
expansion of port facilities but also of a thorough overhauling 
of the existing facilities, equipment, gear, etc. The effectiveness 
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of the existing capacity of the ports can be increased consider- 
ably through modernisation and replacement of old and obsolete 
equipment. A very considerable portion of handling even in 
the bigger major ports in this country is still dependent on 
manual operation. The problem of modernisation of the ports 
in India is not therefore so much of installation of highly mecha- 
nised plants as of replacement of obsolete equipment and im- 
provement of the general working condition. 


INDIA 

PROGRESS OF TRAFFIC 
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Frii. No. 105. India— Progress of Traffic. 

■Hifv 

The Principai. Ports on the Western Coast of India 

On the long coastline of Gujarat, there arc about 50 ports. 
Only Kandla, Navlaki, Bedi, Sikka, Okha and Bhavnajgar are 
open for traffic throughout the year, while remaining ports are 
closed during the four months of the monsoon. 
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Sedi BandoT is s small port which docs considerable coastal 
trade. The sea is shallow and therefore, large steamers must 
anchor about 3 to 4 km away from the shore. Okha occupies 
a very good position at the extreme north-east point of the 
Kathiawar Peninsula. Although the sea in this port is deep 
enough for large vessels, the circuitous approach to the port 
makes navigation rather dangerous and the scanty population 
and small railway mileage of the hinterland stand in the way 
of its development. The port is open at all seasons of the 
year and competes sometimes with Bombay by offering lower 
port charges. The imports are textile machinery, motor cars, 
sugar and chemicals. The exports are oil-seeds and cotton. The 
port authorities recently launched a campaign for attracting 
industrialists and businessmen of the area to import their 
requirements through the Bhavnagar port with a view to 
encouraging the development of ports in that area and reducing 
import charges. The difference in distance between Ahmeda- 
bad-Bombay and Ahmedabad-Bhavnagar is such that there will 
be a good economy in regard to railway charges if goods are 
imported through Bhavnagar. Some of the other advantages to 
importers are : firstly, free days allowed in Bombay are five 
days whereas in Bhavnagar the importers are allowed fifteen 
days, and secondly, the delay owing to congestion at Bombay is 
obviated at Bhavnagar. 

Kandla. The georaphical position of the port is best 
suited in its services to the hinterland covering Gujarat, Raja- 
sthan, Punjab, Kashmir and Western U.P. As between Kandla 
and Bombay, Delhi is 950 km from Kandla as against 1250 km 
from Bombay. Similarly Hisser is 970 km. from Kandla as 
against 800 km from Bombay. Moreover, potentialities for 
development of industries and mineral resources in the terri- 
tory of Cutch are vast, in particular those of fish, cement, glass, 
gypsum, lignite and bauxite. In 1952, a metre gauge railway 
line was opened which now connects Kandla with the mainland. 
This line extends for 240 km and meets the main railway line 
at Dessa. A broad gauge rail link to Ahmedabad via Jhund 
is under construction. The construction of a national highway 
connecUng Kandla with Ahmedabad is also in progress. 

Work on the construction of the new major port of Kandla 
was taken up in 1949. Cutch is an arid area, and the annual 
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raiofall is little over 12 inches. There is however a substantial 
reservoir of undei^ound water around Kandla— enough for the 
port and the town. There is also a surface water reservoir 
with a storage capacity of 448 million cubic feet which can be 
utilised in years of satisfactory rainfall. Among the facilities 
that are available at the Kandla port are (a) four deep-water 
cargo berths, (b) four ware-houses (c) five mooring berths in 
the stream, (d) an oil berth to take large unkers, (e) a floating 
dry dodc for small craft, and (f) a floating landing stage lor 
passenger launches. The progress of vaffic iii Kandla since 
19f»6-57 has been spectacular. \ 


FRcK;REi>.s OF 'Fraffic in K^ndca 

\ 

(In lakh metric tons) 


\eai 

Inipou 

K\|><>» 1 

1955-56 

*> 

1 

1957-58 

6 

2 

1960-61 

12 

3 

1965-66 

23.4 

' 1.7 

1967-68 

22 

2 

1968-69 

17 

.3 


The recent developments at Kandla include addition ol 
berths, expansion of township and increase in water supply. 

Bombay lies at the base of the Western Ghats. It ha.s a 
natural harbour directly on the Sea. The hinterland of Bombay 
extends from the western part of Madras in the south to Delhi 
in the north, and include^ Western U.P., Rajasthan, M.P.. 
and the Maharashtra State. It is the first city from the point 
of view of population in the country and owes its importance 
to its magnificent harbotur and its position as the nearest Indian 
pent to Europe. Bombay is connected by railways with diffe- 
rent parts of India. It is also a great industrial centre with 
its pi^tHninant position in <x>tton textile industry. Being the 
best natural harbour in India, the trade carried throt^h 
Biatabay is about 28 per cent of total trade in India, Laige 
<|«antities of oilseeds, wool and woollen goods, hides and skins. 
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manganese ore and £oo<%rains are exported. The principal 
imports are manufactured cotton goods, machinery, railway 
plant, iron and steel goods, hardware, sugar, dyes, coal and 
petroleum. Limitations imposed by nature and the dock system 
stand in the way of the expansion of Bombay port. 


PROCKESis OF Traffic in Bombay 



(in lakh tonnes) 


Year 

luipoi ( 

Lxpui 

1955-56 

68 

36 

1960-61 

.108 

40 

1962-63 

... 110 

49 

1965-66 

... 129 

.51 

1967-68 

... 124 

45 

1968-69 

... 121 

43 


Mormugao, between Bombay and Cochin, is a major port 
and important for exports. In 1968-69, its imports were !5 lakh 
tonnage compared to 54 lakh tonnage export. 

Cochin, in Kerala, is the most important port between 
Bombay and Colombo. Its position is such that it can serve the 
whole of Southern India. Cochin became accessible to deep 
sea traffic only after 1929 when a channel 5 km long was con- 
structed to remove the rockhard sand barrien which blocked the 
approach to the harbour for centuries. It is open for deep water 
trsiffic in the worst monsoons and provides a splendid anchorage 
at all times of the year. The system of back-waters which are 
nmning parallel with the coast affords cheap transport and ex- 
cellent waterways connecting several places of importance in 
Kerala. Ccchin port serves the vast hinterland of Kerala and 
the southern districts of the three States of Madras, Mysore and 
Andhra. The port is also connected by air with Madras and 
Bmnbay with daily services. The principal districts and the 
forest regions are also in contact by roads. The principal 
imports are food-grains, oil, metals, chemicals and hardware. 
Coir, yam, coir mats and mattings, copra, cocoanut oil, tea and 
rubber arc the chief exports from Coddn. 
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Progress of Traffic at Cochin 
( in lakh tonnet) 



Import 

Export 

1955-56 

12 

4 

1960-61 

16 

4 

1962-63 

20 

, 4 

1965-66 

24. 

4.6 

1967-68 

37 

17 

1968-69 

38 

14 


The Principal Ports on the Easiei^n Coast of India 

Tuticorin, as yet a port of the Taiiiil Nadu, is situated 
at the extreme south-eastern point of the Peninsula. The 
harbour is shallow, and constant dredging is necessary. Cotton, 
tea, senna leaves and cardamoms are the principal exports. The 
port has considerable trade with Ceylon. It handles 500,000 
tons of cargo. The port will be in a position to have a traffic 
of one million tons a year when its deep-sea harbour is develop- 
ed to convert it into an all-weather port. 

Madras is the chief port of Tamil Nadu. Several railway 
lines connect it with Bombay, Tuticorin, Calicut and Calcutta. 
The port has considerable manufactures. Its extensive hinter- 
land includes the whole of the Eastern Deccan, but then this area 
does not produce^things which are required by the foreign mar- 
kets in large quantities. Moreover, many small seaports on the 
Coromondal and Malabar Coasts compete with Madras. Before 
the construction of the harbour, Madras was an open roadstead 
with a surf-beaten coast. It is an entirely artificial harbour, en- 
closing about 200 acres by quay walls extending 3,000 feet. 

Generally in the months of October and November, cyclonic 
storms occur in the Bay of Bengal which generate waves as high 
as 11 feet. The deep, sea waves become translatory as they 
approach the shore and cause a bodily movement of water. 
Such waves, at the entrance of the harbour, develop a slow 
periodic surging trf water mass in the harbour. This is called 
‘range’. Such undulations of the water level produce a fore 
and aft motion of ships. Ships are, therefore, often instructed 
to leave the port in such weather. In spite of such handicap. 
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Mddras has increased the volume of her trafiEic enotmously in 
recent years. 1114 ships entered the port with gross tonnage of 
9 millions in 1969. 


Progress of Traffic 



(in lakh tonnes) 

Import 

Export 

1&55-56 


19 

6 

1960-61 


22 

9 

1962-63 


26 

12 

1965-66 

... 

33 

15.7 

1967-68 


37 

21 

1968-69 


30 

23 


The chief imports are coal and coke, toodgrains, mineral 
oils, metals, timber, textiles, machinery and chemicals. The 
export arc hides and skins, turmeric, tobacco and textiles. There 
are projects for additional ore and coal yards and mechanical 
equipment for handling iron ore at the port. 

V isakhapatnam : It has become a major port within very 
recent years. It is a port of call for all ocean-going and coastal 
traffic steamers. It is situated on the Coromondal Coast, about 
midway between Madras and Calcutta — 750 km south of 
Calcutta and 475 km north of Madras. Manganese, groundnuts, 
myrobalans, hides and skins are the chief exports. Cotton piece- 
goods, iron, timber and machinery are the important imports. 

For shipping the produce of Orissa and the eastern part 
of Madhya Pradesh, Visakhapatnam offers better facilities than 
Calcutta from the point of view of transport charges. The 
harbour was developed in order to supply an outlet for a 
large area of fertile country adjacent to the east coast of India 
with considerable mineral resources and no alternative access 
to the outside world. The port is conncc|ed by the South- 
Eastern Railway with Bhilai and Raipur in Madhya Pradesh. 
The harbour at Visakhapatnam provides access for the vital 
crude oil supplies to the oil refinery. Thus the advantages of 
the port are the facilities of a fine harbour for handling cargo, 
^ail access by South-Eastern Railway to provide distribution 

n~15 
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inland, and development of major industries like ship-building 
and oil refinery. The number of ships that entered the pou 
in 1969 was 626. 


Progress oi Traffic at Visaehapatnam 


(Lakh tonnes) 



tnpuit 

Kxpori 

1955-56 

2 

11 

1960-61 

13 

15 

1962-63 

17 

15 

1965-66 

18.9 

25.7 

1967-68 

24 

41 

1968-69 

27 

54 


There arc plans to develop Vizag port in a big way. In 
case Japan increases her imports of Indian iron ore from 10 
million tonnes to 18 million tonnes, there will be tremendou-. 
strain on the Vizag port, unless the handling capacity of the 
port is increased by 100 p.c. The Fourth Plan envisages such 
development of the port. 

Calcutta^ the second largest city in India, is situated on iln 
left bank of the Hoc^hly, nearly 120 kra from the Ba\ ol 
Bengal. Although, primarily, it is a port for the Gangctic 
plain, it is also the greatest trading centre to the east of Suez. 
Its hinterland comprises .\ssam. West Bengal, Bihar, the Uttm 
Pradesh and parts of Punjab, Orissa and Madhya Pradesh, 
which are all connected with Calcutta by roads and railways. 
All these areas produce in large quantities goods which are 
wanted by foreign markets. The Ganga and the Brahmaputra 
by providing splendid natural wateways help to bring agri- 
cultural produce of the plains to be exchanged for the manu- 
factured goods in Calcutta. Till recently, the trade of Calcutta 
depended to a large extent upon waterway communications. 
It was estimated that, before 1947, about 25 per cent of the 
merchandise reaching Calcutta from the rest of India came by 
ivaterways and approximately one-third of this from Assam. 
As regards trade from Calcutta, about one-third was carried by 
water and' of this nearly three-quarters went to Assam, Of 
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late, however, the importance of waterways' as a feeder of traffic 
to Calcutta has declined. 

The port of Calcutta, which extends for about 8 km along 
the banks of the Hooghly, suffers from the disadvantage of 
the river being silted up. The frequent formation of a tidal 
bore in the Hooghly is another difficulty. The two important 
measures that have been undertaken to maintain and preserve 
Calcutta as a port are (i) the construction of an ancillary port 
at Haldia, 80 km down-stream of Calcutta for handling bulk 
cargo such as coal, iron ore, and food grains and also for light- 
ering of general cargo vessels, and (ii) the construction of a 
barrage on the river Ganga at Farakka to improve the head* 
water supply in the Hooghly. “Owing to lack of sufficient 
head-water supply to flush the silt, there has been a steady 
and progressive deterioration in the regime of the Hooghly. 
Apart from its adverse effects on the navigability of the river, 
the gradual choking of the channel has led, on the one hand, 
to an increase in the frequency of the bore tides in the Hooghly, 
and, on the other, to a steady rise in the salinity of its waters.'' 
Fhe construction of the barrage is not only to provide a lasting 
solution but also to improve communications between North 
and South Bengal and reduce the length of inland water tran- 
sport route between Assam and West Bengal."^ The provi- 
sion of greater facilities for incoming and outgoing ships is 


There i« no deep-water harbour in Calcutta and vessels of more 
than 9,000 tons have to dock at Diamond Harbour, 40 miles down from 
Kidderpore. To increase the port facilities there was a proposal to con- 
nect the port of Calcutta with Diamond Harbour by a ship canal. This 
idea of a ship canal is not new, and, as a matter of fact, this proposal 
was examined seriously in 1945. 

Apart from the question of heavy expenditure on the scheme, the 
main difficulty will be that many villages Irctween Diamond Harbour and 
Kidderpore will have to be destroyed in the process of execution of the 
scheme entailing not only hardship on thousands of villagers but also loss 
of rice-jfields. 

Another problem is the Hooghly itself. If the canal is constructed, 
the Hooghly will not receive proper attention. It must not be forgotten 
that “the Hooghly provides the only outfall channel for the rivers of 
West Bengal and its abandonment will only aggravate the flood menace 
during the rains, but that the whole area would, as a consequence, get 
water-logged and unproductive.'* The Nadia rivers are also linked up 
with the Hooghly, both upstream and downstream of Calcutta. There- 
fore, tlie Hooghly should ot revitalised by the infusion of fresh water 
ftom the Ganga, so that upstream and downstream navigability of tlic 
Hooghly may improve* 
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being provided. Calcutta handles about 25 per cent of India’s 
sea-borne trade. 

Calcutta vrith its suburbs is the greatest manufacturing area 
in India. Its jute mills, paper mills, cotton mills, sugar factories, 
engineering works, etc., use the coal of Raniganj and Jharia. 
Calcutta is the greatest jute centre of the world. Other indus- 
tries of importance are rice mills, cotton mills, tanneries, per- 
fumeries, iron and steel works and match-making. The prin- 
cipal exports are jute, tea, mica, co^l, iron, manganese and 
shellac. The principal imports are iron and steel goods, sugar, 
petroleum, motor cars, paper, chemicals, liquor, salt, rubber 
and madiinery. \ 

Since 1960-61, the volume of traffic ak Calcutta has remained 
almost stagnant. Although the port occupies the second posi- 
tion in respect of volume of traffic after Bombay, the difference 
in volume of tonnage between tw'o ports is very great. 

Progress of Traffic at Calclti a 

(In lakh tonnes) 


Year 

Import 

Export 

1960-61 

56 

40 

1962-63 

55 

47 

1965-66 

52.8 

45.7 

1967-68 

49 

41 

1968-69 

40 

40 


Trade Centres 


Trade centres have grown in six different classes of cities in 
India. These are: (i) holy dties, (it) ancient capitals, (iii) ports, 
(in) health resorts, (v) manufacturing cities, and (vi) modem 
administrative capitals. 

India is a land of holy cities. Varanasi, Puri, Allahabad, 
Mathura, Madurai, Gaya and many other cities attract pilgrims 
as holy centres and have now become important trade centres. 
Stmie of the ancient capitals of India like Nagpur, Poona, 
Murshidabad, Delhi, Agra, etc., are important as centres of 
trade. HaiflUh resorts are mostly confined to die sea-sides and 
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the hills where people in large numbers go for a change from 
the plains. Ports and manufacturing centres in India command 
the largest trade because of railway and navigation failities. 
The examples of new manufacturing cities are Durgapur. Bhilai, 
Rourkela, Jamshedpur, Bangalore, and Kotah (Rajasthan). The 
major sea ports of India are all centres of industries. Adminis- 
trative reasons have also led to the development of many cities 
in districts and divisions of India; Chandigarh in Punjab, 
Gorakhpur, Lucknow, Mirzapur, Moradabad, Aligarh, Agra. 

Uttar Pradesh has an area of 294,364 sq. km. and a popula- 
tion of about 88 millions. It has made faiily good progress 
in agriculture, manufactures and road development. The 
important trade centres are Allahabad, Varanasi, Kanpur, 
Gorakhpure, Lucknow, Mirzapur, Moradabad, Aligarh, Agra, 
Dehra Dun, Jhansi, Mathura, Saharanpur and Bareilly. 

Allahabad is the principal railway centre, and is situated at 
the confluence of the Ganga and the Jamuna. There are 
several oil mills, glass factories and Hour mills in the city. The 
trade is considerable, because the city enjoys unique advantages 
in regard to communication by rail, roads and rivers. Varanasi, 
on the bank of Ganga, is one of the biggest towns of India. 
The city besides being a place of pilgrimage for the Hindus is 
also an important industrial and commercial centre. Toys of 
wood, zarda, lac bangles, ivory articles, silk cloth, blanket sheets, 
linseed, mustard seed, sugar and gram ate the chief articles of 
trade. There arc several oil mills and silk factories. The place 
is also noted for brass- work. Kanpur is a great collecting and 
distributing centre for Northern India. It is also an important 
railway junction of the Northern and North-Eastern Railway. 
It has the largest manufacturing industries in the U.P. Cotton 
pressing and ginning arc the foremost. Sugar mills, flour mills, 
iron foundries, chemical w'orks, cotton mills and oil mills are 
the important industries. Gorakhpur is situated on the left bank 
of the river Rapti. The chief industry is carpentry. Timber is 
brought here from the Nepal border. The city has a large 
number of sugar factories. Lucknow is an important distribut- 
ing centre for the rich agricultural produce of Oudh. The city 
I is growing in importance rapidly. There are several railways 
and iron foundries. The articles of trade are silver and gold 
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works, ivory and wood carving, pottery and perfumes. Mirzapur 
is situated on the fertile tract of land on the bank of the Ganga. 
Carpets, rugs and silk cloths are the chief manufactures. Its 
stone business is also famous. Moradabad is noted for brass- 
ware. Agra, on the Jumna, is an important centre of arts and 
manufactures. The articles of trade are carpets, shoes, brass 
utensils, looking-glass frames and marbles. It is an important 
railway junction. It is also a collecting and distributing centre 
of Rajputana. Aligarh is famous for i|:s manufacture of locks 
and other brassware. Bangles, glasswaiie and butter arc other 
articles of importance, \ 

Punjab and Haryana have a populi^tion of a little aibovc 
23 millions — Punjab 13 million and Haryana 10 million. The 
availability of electric power from the Bhakra-Nangal units in 
addition to wdiat the States were already receiving from the Uhl 
River units, has enabled the two states to make remarkable 
progress in industry. 

The principal industries arc (oiton textiles (Amritsar, 
Ludhiana, Hissar), woollen textiles (Dhariwal, Panipat, Amrit- 
sar, Ludhiana), silk textiles (Ludhiana, Amritsar), paper 
(Jagadhri), sugar (Phagwara, Jagadhri, Rohtak), sports goods 
(Jullundur, Patiala), glass (Ambala), chemicals (Amritsar), cycles 
(Sonepat), cement, etc. The production of light engineering 
goods in small and medium-sized units is a recent feature, and 
the two States have already established reputation throughout 
the country for their products. The important trade centres arc 
Amritsar, Ludhiana, Jullundur and Simla. Arnrihar is famous 
for its carpets and shawls. The other important industries are 
the manufacture of textiles, acids, chemicals, hosiery and leather. 
Ludhiana and Jullundur are noted for light engineering products 
and hosiery. 

Ma<9iya Pradesh has an area of 443,452 sq. km. witli 41 
millions of people. The important industries are cotton textiles 
(Indore, Gwalior, Rajnandgaon, Ujjain, Dewas), potteries 
(Jabalpur), paper (Nepa mills at Chandi), cement (Banmore, 
Kymore), rayon (Gwalior), heavy electricals (Bhopal), iron and 
tteel (Bhilai), straw board (Ratlam), etc. The important trade 
rentres are Indore, Gwalior, Bhopal, Ujjain, Jabalpur, Dewas 
md Katni. Jabalpur is noted for cement, glass, lime and 
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potteries. It has a gun-carriage factory. Its other industries are 
cotton textiles, brass and copper utensils, etc. Katni is an 
important centre for utensils, stones and grains. 

West Bengal is a densely populated State. It has an area 
of 87,617 sq. km. and it contains a population of a little more 
than 44 millions. West Bengal is highly industrialised and the 
chief industries arc iron and steel (Bumpur and Durgapur), jute 
(Hooghly basin with about 95 mills), cotton mills (Howrah, 
Srirampur, Calcutta), paper (Titaghar. Ranigtmj, Naihati), 
chemicales (Calcutta), etc. About 1 million industrial workers 
are employed in the different industries of the State. The village 
industries of West Bengal provide employment to a large num- 
ber of people. Silk and cotton goods arc the important 
products of the village industries. West Bengal raises about 25 
p.c. of the country’s total coal prodvution and 20 p.c. of tea. 

The important trade centres are Calcutta, Howrah, Bhat- 
para, Asansol, Bally, Kharagpur and Burdwan. Srirampur and 
Salkea situated near Calcutta, possess a number of cotton mills. 
Batanagar, on the Hooghly, is a new industtial place, famous 
for shoe-making. 

Mahrashtra has an area of 307,477 sq. km. with 50 million 
population. The coastal region of Maharashtra has become a 
great industrial region of India. Tlien' arc 97 cotton mills, 
20 sugar factories, a number of engineering works, chemical 
factories automobile industr)’, paper mills etc. The important 
industrial and trade centres arc Bombay, Poona, Nagpur, 
Sholapur, Amaravati, Akola and Nasik. 

Gujarat has an area of 187,115 sq. km. with 26.6 million 
population. The major industries are cotton and woollen tex- 
tiles, electrical engineering, chemicals and cement. 

The State has one major port (Kandla), six medium ports 
(Okha, Bedi Bandar, Bhavnagar, Verawal, Sikka and porbandar). 
and about fifty minor ports. Gandhinagar, 15 miles from 
Ahmedabad city, is the new capital. 

The industrial centres are Baroda, Surat, Ahmedabad, 
Bhavnagar, Jamnagar and Rajkot. 

Tamil Nada has an area of 130,253 sq. km. with 41 million 
population. The State has become a great industrial area 
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within recent years. The main industries are textiles^ sugar, 
chemicals, cement, glass, tanneries and matches. The village 
industries whose products have demand in and outside the 
country give employment to more than 2 million people. The 
important trade centres are Madras, Madurai, Tiruchirapalli, 
Salem, Coimbatore, Tanjore and Tuticorin. Madurai has severa] 
weaving mills. Copper and brass vessels are also made here. 
In Tiruchirapalli there are many cigar factories. Coimbatore is 
the centre of cotton textile industry. | 

Delhi is the greatest historical city ih India. Like other old 
capitals in India it has old court industries of gold and silver, 
filigree work, muslin, wood and ivory carvfng and shawl-weaving. 
It is an important clearing house for Piifijab and the western 
districts of the U.P. in cotton, silk and w^oollen piece-goods. It 
has several modem industries like chemicals, cotton spinning and 
weaving mills. Ivory carving. Jewellery works, lack work and 
gold embroidery arc the other important activities. 

Delhi is magnificently served by roads, railways and aii- 
ways. Since the national highways pass through Delhi, the road 
transport from Delhi to die Punjab, Rajasthan, U.P. and Madhya 
Pradesh is of vital importance. It has direct railway services 
with Bombay, Ahmcdabad, Madras and Calcutta. It has twi; 
airports — one for inland services and the other mostly for trans- 
continental services. Since the river jimma remains unnavigabk 
for nine months in the year, t!ic river traffic is of no importance. 
Tlie growth of new industrial cities around Delhi like Gaziabad. 
Shardra, Faridabad, Sonepat and Ballavgarh has added to i!ic 
commercial activities of the city. 

Assam is the most easterly state of India. It has 15 million 
population. The main trade centres of the Slate arc Shillong 
and Gauhati. With the creation of Meghalaya, Arunachal Pra- 
desh and Mizoram, out of the present state of Assam, a few 
minor trade centres aic to become more important. Shillong, 
is in the Khasi Hills on an altitude of 4,000 lU. above seadtvti. 
Fruits and hill-products are the articles of trade. Gauhati. on 
the left bank of the Brahmaputra, is the largest town and the 
most important port of Assam, It has a population of more 
than 100,000. Gauhati is a commercial centre and handles, as a 
port and a railway centre, silk, tea and timber. 
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Orissa has an area of 155,825 sq. km. with a population of 
more than 22 millions. Large-scale industries are being deve- 
loped. such as steel plant at Rourkela, aluminium at Hirakud 
and paper mills at Chandwar. The principal trade centres 
are Cuttack, Puri, Bcrhampore and Balasore. Cuttack, the 
chief town of Orissa, has a population of more than 146,000. 
The local manufactures comprise lac bangles, toys and combs. 

It is connected by the Orissa Coast Canal with Chandbali. Puri, 
a holy place of the Hindus, is an open roadstead. As the sea is 
shallow, the steamer can anchor only about 7 miles away from 
the shore. The total manufactures consist of brass, silver and 
golden ornaments. Bhuwaneswar is the capital of the State and 
is developing fast as a health resort and trade centre of 
importance. 

Rajasthan has an area of 342,274 sq. km. and a population 
of about 26 millions. The industries are concerned with the 
production of cloth, sugar, salt, cement, ivory goods, stone work, 
etc. The trade centres are Jaipur, Jodhpur, Udaipur, Bikanir, 
Alwar, Ajmcre and Kotah. Jaipur is the capital of Rajasthan. 
It is famous for its artistic pottery and brass-wares. Jodhpur has 
a railway workshop and woollen and cotton mills. Stoneworks 
are also important. 

Mysore witli an area of 192,204 sq. km. and 29 million 
population is noted for coffee plantations, sandal wood, rose 
wood and gold. It has vast potentialities for industrial develop- 
ment. Sandal wood oil distillery is the biggest of its kind in 
the world and enjoys virtual monopoly in production. Othei 
industries are iron and steel at Bhadravati, cement at Sahabad, 
aircraft manufacture and telephone manufactures at Bangalore, 
porcelain at Mysore, machine tools, etc. The trade centres are 
Bangalore, Mysore, Bellary, Hubii, Belgaum and Dharwar. 
Bangalore is 230 kra. west of Madras. Carpets, cotton textiles, 
woollen goods, machine tools, aircraft manufactures, and tele- 
phone are the principal industries. In fact. Bangalore is the 
centre of industrial activities in Mysore. Soap, shellac, furniture 
and porcelain are also made. 

Jammu and Kashmir has a little over 4.6 million popu- 
lation. Over 85 per cent of the people depend on agriculture. 
The chief agricultural products are rice, wheat, oilseed and 
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saffron. The fruits like walnuts, almonds, pears and apples arc 
extensively raised. Most of India's walnuts are grown in 
Kashmir and exported through Bombay. About 5,000 tons of 
walnuts are exported annually, a good deal of which is sent to 
U.K. Because of the aggression by Pakistan, the export of 
walnut from Kashmir declined after August 1965, and the only 
country to benefit from the decline has been China which has 
stepped into this walnut gap and doubled its shipments of 
walnuts to U.K. market. Woollen and silk manufactures of 
Kashmir are well-known for their quality a|id design. The trade 
centres are Srinagar, Jammu and Udhalppiir. Srinagar, the 
capital of Kashmir, is famous for silk, embroideries and carved 
woodwork. Although Kashmir has no railWay communication, 
excellent motor roads connect the different places with Srinagar 
and Jammu. Because of the natural scenic beauty, thousands 
of tourists visit Kashmir every year. Tourism thus provides one 
of the largest sources of revenue to the state. 

Kerala with 38.855 sq. km. is the smallest State in India. 
It has about 21 million population, and the average density of 
population is 435 per km. The State has made good progress 
in manufacturing industries like ceramic, rubber, rayon, 
chemicals, glass, aluminium, plywood, etc. Most of the modern 
large scale industries of Kerala arc either Government owned oi 
sponsored. The trade centres are Trivandunn, Cochin, Quilon, 
.^lleppy, Emakulam and Trichur. Trivandrum is an important 
industrial, commercial and educational centre, it is noted foi 
coir fabrics, pencils, ivory works, cement and nuts, 

QVESriOSS 

1. ‘The so-called famine regions of India are not nercssarily th( 
regions of low rainfall, hut rather get mmlerate rainfall with little or 
no provision for irrigation works.'* Explain. 

2. Divide India into major climatic regions, and destrilK' the chief 

characteristia of the cliinatc of eadi region. (Delhi B.Com. 1909). 

3. Examine the factors which have influenced the distrihutton of 

population in India. Indicate the lutKlern trends in the variation of 
population. (Cal. B. Com. 1001 ; Indian Imtitiuc of Hankeis 1900 ; 

Delhi B. Com. 1969 ; 1971). 

4. Analyse the present position of agriculture in India and suggest 

ways and means which, in your opinion, will help its future develop- 
ment. (Delhi B. Com. 1904). 

3. What are the two principal plantation crops of India ? Discuss 
which of these are important in India's foreign trade. Describe the 
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conditions favourable for their growth and mention the reeions of their 
production in the country. “ 

. . 1 . *■. 1958 : Rajasthan B. Ck>m., 1969). 

6* What are the geographical and climatic conditions necessary foi 
the successful cultivation of jute and cocoanut ? Where are they pro- 
duced in India and how far is their supply sufficient for their requirraents 
of export ? (Indian Institute of Bankers, 1960). 

7. Descril^ the geographical conditions under which rice and wheat 
are cultivated in different parts of India. What are the measures adopted 
that have resulted in improvement of their production in India ? 

(Rajasthan B. Com. 1962 ; Delhi B. Com. 1965). 

8. Give an account of the geographical factors involved in tlie dis* 

tribution and production of tea. (Delhi B. Com. 1965) 

9. Describe the geographical factors involved in large scale .'rriga- 
lion projects of (India. Give two examples from some recent projerts. 
What are the effects of excessive irrigation ? 

10. What do you understand by the term multipurpose river valley 
project ? Examine the geographical setting and economic significance of 
any one of the major river valley projects in India. 

(Cal. B. Com. 1949 ; Rajasthan B. Com. 1%2 ; Delhi B. Com. 1964). 

11. Is India rich in forest products? How aic these utilised at 
present ? Discuss the prospects of increasing exports of Indian timber to 
the w'orld’s markets. 

(Delhi B. A. Hons. 1950 ; Delhi B. Com. 1955 : Raj. M. Com. 1956 ; 

Delhi B. Com. 1964). 

12. Show the relationship between the distribution of rainfall and 
ihc distribution of the different types of forests in India. What are the 
principal commercial products from these forests ? 

15. Give an account of the mineral resources in India and the extent 
to which they are utilised. 

(Agra B, Com, 1952 ; Rajasthan M. Com. 1956). 

14. Give an account of the distribution of iron ore and coal in 

India and examine their importance in the industrial development of 
the country. (Delhi B. Com. 1964 ; 1971). 

15. Make a critical assessment of the inintral resources of India. 
Whidi of these are mostly raised for foreign raarkels ? Docs India need 
any policy of conservation for minerals ? 

(Rajasthan B. Com. 1901 ; Delhi B. Com. 1968), 


16. Analyse the geographical conditions suitabU' for the development 
of hydro-electric power. How far are these conditions in existence in 
India ? Give a brief review of the development of the power since 1950. 

(Cal. B. Coin. 195.5; Raj. B. Com. 1960). 

17. Describe the present position of the petroleum resources in 
India, and indicate the extent to which the resources have been exploited. 

(Rajasthan B. Com. 1962 ; I. I. B. 1968). 

18. Mention the sites where new factories are being set up for the 


manufacture of iron and steel, and account for their location. 

19. State briefly the present condition of the Indian paper industry. 

Name the indigenous raw materials used for manufacturing paper and 
mention where they are found. (Agra B. Com, 1961 ; 

Cal. B. Com. 1959 ; Delhi B, Com. 1964; 1971). 

20. Give an account of the iron and steel industry of India with 

special reference to (a) sources of raw materials and (b) geographical 
teasom for the location of the industry. What are the expansion schemes 
in this industry under Five Year Plan ? ^ . 

(Cal. B. Com, 1961; Delhi B. Com. 1965, 1969; Agra 

B. Com. 1955; Indian Institute of Bankers 1962); 
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21. Account for the location of tlie jute industry on the banks ot 

the Hoogliiy basin. Discuss the position of the industry in regard to 
raw jute supply. (Cal. B. Com. 1960). 

22. Give a ^o-economic description of the cotton textile industry 
in India with reference to raw materials and location of the industry. 
Explain why the industry is so widely dispersed though the cotton culti- 
vation is mainly confined to the Deccan. (Delhi B. Com. 1965 ; 1969). 

23. Explain briefly the various factors wnich are responsible for the 
location and development of the following industries ; 

(a) Cotton industry in Ahmedabad. 

(b) Woollen industry in Kanpur. 

(Indian/ Institute of Bankers, 1960). 

24. Give an account ot the cement industry in India with reference 
to (a) sources of raw materials, (b) locations apd (c) markets. 

(Delhi B. Com. 1964, 1969 1 Rajasthan B. Com. 1961 ; 

Indian'lnstitute of Bankers 1964). 

25. Discuss the place of inland water transport in India bringing out 
clearly the place it occupies in the economy. \ 

(Delhi B. Com. 19^5 ; Delhi B. Cora. 1971). 

26. Compare the relative advantages of railway transport, watei 
transport and motor transport in India. Why and on what ground is 
nationalisation of motor transport advocated in India ? 

(Indian Institute of Bankers, 1964). 

27. To what extent are conditions in India favourable for the deve- 
lopment of air-transport ? 

(Indian Institute of Bankers 1962 ; Delhi B. Com. 1960). 

28. What are the characteristic features of the foreign trade of India ? 

What changes have taken place in the items of our exports and imports 
in recent times ? (Cal. B. Com. 1960 : 

Agra B. Com. 1951 : Delhi B. Com. 1964 ; 1969 and 1971) 

29. Describe the nature of the present-day trade between India and 
U.S.A. How far do you think this trade admits of development ? 

(Delhi B. Com. 1952 ; I. I. B. 1968^. 

30. Write short notes on the following: 

(i) Damodar Valley Project, (ii) Bhakra-Nangal Project, (iii) Tea 
Plantation in Assam, (iv) Population distribution in Peninsular India, 
(v) Foresl resources of India. (Delhi B. Com. 1968 and 1969), 

.31. Discuss the importance of the following: (a) Agra, (b) Calcutta, 

(c) Ludhiana, (d) Kanpur, (c) Digboi, (f) Ahmc'clabad. and (g) Kandla. 

(Indian Institute of Bankers. 1962 ; 1968). 

32. Analyse the geographical conditions that have coniribufed to the 
location and aevelopment of Calcutta as a port. What are the navigational 
difficulties facing this port, and what do you suggest for their remedies ? 

(Cal. B. Com. 1961). 

33. Discuss the important factors in the origin and development of 

sea ports. Give examples from India. (Delhi B. Com. 1963). 

34. Make a comparative study of the hinterlands of Calcutta and 

Madras ports. (Dellii B. Com, 1968). 
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NEIGHBOURS OF INDIA 

CHAPTER XVII 
PAKISTAN' 

Pakistan covers an area of 310,226 square miles with 49 
million population. 

Pakistan which stretches from latitude 24° to 27°N borders 
Iran, Afghanistan, India and the Arabian Sea. Pakistan is 
divided into 10 divisions, each of which has been subdivided 
into a number of districts. 


'Pakistan which was created in August 19‘17 out of the undivided 
India because of the desire of the majority of Muslims consisted of two 
wings till March 1971 — ^West Pakistan and East Pakistan. West Pakistan 
included Beluchistan, North-West Frontier Province, West Panjab, Sind 
and a few states which acceded to Pakistan. East Bengal and Sylhet con- 
stituted East Pakistan. 

Since the inception of Pakistan, its "rulers managed to extract re- 
sourtes worth $=S(K)0 million from East Pakistan and used this to develop 
West Pakistan alone”. In 1970, the facts of disparity were as follows: 


East Pakistan 
75 million 
Sf)0 

. 60 % 

33% 

, 20 % 

. 20 % 


00 ' 
^ to 


TEest Pakistan 
55 million 
$ 105 
40% 

67% 

80% 

80% 

81% 


Population 
Per Capita Income 
Foreign Exchange earned 
Budgetary expenses 
Cisil Service 
Foreign aid allocation 
Army 

The population of East Pakistan was extremely anxious to remove the 
disparity and gain fundamental rights as eijual partners in Pakistan. They 
demanded democratic, constitutional rule by the elected 
nf the people of Pakistan. The Awami League, headed by Sheikh Mujib 
of East Pakistan won the absolute majority in the first general election 
in Pakistan in December 1970. The military administration of Pakistan 
did not allow for the transfer of power to the elected 
v'tartt'd severe repressive measures. Sheikh Mujib gave a call for 
of independence on 23rd March 1971. What followed thereafter was some- 
ihing that never happened in human history m terms of ™ 

destruction of human lives and property. Mdhons of 
umtxh three millions were killed j and widespread arson and 
Marled. Ultimately on 6ih December 1971 a war broke out Mw^ 
Bangladesh and the Pakistan army. Bangladesh so»g''‘ 

Which was given. The war was over within two weeks ^ t 
army surrendered unconditionally. Pakistan with two w g. 
Bangladesh is now an independent Republic. 
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From a geographical aspect Pakistan may be divided into 
four regions. 

(1) Dry Plateau 

(2) North-Western Dry Hill Regions 

(3) Arid Plains 

(4) Deserts 

(1) The whole of Kalat division in the south-west of 
Pakistan is a dry plateau and lies outskle the influence of the 
monsoon and geographically belongs to the Iranian plateau. 
The climate is subject to extreme heat\and cold with rainfall 
uncertain and scanty. Due to lack of wljiter, only a small frac 
tion of the country is under cultivation \ by means of “Karez ’ 
irrigation or by flood waters from the rivers. The principal 
crops are millets, wheat and fodder. Fruits arc extensively 
grown. Grapes, apricots, peaches, apples, pears and melons arc 
exported. Mulberry cultivation is also practised. 

(2) The Peshawar division and the adjoining areas of the 
Western Pakistan belong to the Dry Hill Regions. I’hc whok 
region is a mass of mountains pierced by several passes which 
function as trade routes to neighbouring countries. The rain 
fall nowhere exceeds 20 inches. The rivers are the keys to the 
geography of the region. The loads follow the valleys of the 
rivers. Irrigation has been developed in the valley of Peshawai 
and the Bannu plain where the population is the thickest. The 
legion is outside the influence of the monsoon and most of the 
scanty rain falls in the cold season. The important crops are 
wheat, gram and millets, llic region is noted for the produc- 
tion of fruits like grapes, melons, pears, figs, peaches atul 
pomegranates. 

(3) The plain encompasses the valleys of the Indus and ii> 
tributaries and covers the w^hole north-eastern and south- western 
and the southern portions of West Pakistan. The plan is 
drained by the five rivers Jhelum, Chenub, Sutlej, Ravi and 
Beas — all of which join the Indus. Thus riven arc perennial and 
give rise to floods in the monsoon season. The north-eastern 
plain is damper and grows crops without irrigation. Tlu* 
western plain is very dry and all crops are dependent on 
irrigation. 
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The southern portion is a dry alluvial plain stretching from 
the edge of the Baluchistan plateau to the Thar desert on the 
cast. Agriculture is developed with irrigation along the Indus 
Basin. 

(4) The desert covers the south of the Sutlej and the eastern 
portion of Hyderabad division. The region is, really speaking, 
the Western part of the Thar desert. The rainfall is less than 
5" a year. 

Irrigation : The importance of irrigation in Pakistan can 
hardly be exaggerated. The rainfall is not only uncertain but 
also varies from year to year. The rainfall is under 10 inches 
in the whole of Kalat and Hyderabad divisions, while it is 
between 10 and 20 inches in West Multan division and the 
north-western part of Rawalpindi. Only tlie extreme eastern 
part of West Punjab receives more than 20 inches rainfall. 
Pakistan, therefore, depends to a great extent, for cultivation 
on the irrigation works. About 34 per cent of the cultivated 
area of Pakistan is irrigated compared to 17 per cent in the 
Indian Union. 

Much of the irrigation in Pakistan is by canals which get 
water from the Indus and its tributaries. While irrigation has 
greatly helped the development of agriculture, one serious 
problem has also been aeated along with it in Pakistan. 20,000 
to 40,000 acres of land are going out of cultivation every yeai 
because of water-losing caused by seepage from the beds of 
unlined canals. Water-logging is accompanied by an accumu- 
lation of deleterious salts whiclr makes cultivation impossible. 

The canals of the Punjab are of importance for two main 
purposes : one is to have water for irrigation and the other for 
carrying water from one river to another to serve as a feeder 
or link so that dehciencies in one river can be made good from 
the surplus of the other. 

The eastern part of Pakistan including the districts of 
Multan. Montgomery. LyaUpur, Lahore and Shahpur constitutes 
a canal colony, where the conditions are excellent for developmg 
irrigation. 

The Principal canaU: («) The laigest irrigation work is 
the Lower Chenub Canad which was first constructed in 1890. 
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It has 2,437 miles of channels and irrigates more than 2 million 
acres of land of the Lyallpur colony. It takes its water from 
the Chenub at Khamki and has turned a semi-desert tract into 
a rich agricultural area around Lyallpur, where population has 
increased with great rapidity after the opening of the c^al 
system. 

(b) The lower Jhelum Canal has 583 miles of channels 
and irrigates more than 8,60,000 acres of land of the Chaj Doab 
(lands between the Jhelum and the Chehub). The head<stream 
is at Rasul on the border of Kashmir ^tate. In winter months 
the Jhelum is almost dry below Rasul.\ 

(c) The Upper Jhelum Canal take^ its water from the 
Jhelum at Mangla in Kashmir and irrigates Gujarat lying 
between the Upper Jhelum and the Uppei* Chenub. The canal 
was opened in 1915. 

(d) The Upper Chenub Canal takes its water from the 
Chenub at Marala in Kashmir and joins the Lower Bari Doab 
Canal at Balloki on the Ravi. The canal was opened in 1912. 
The canal serves Sialkot, Gujranwalla and Sheikhpura. 

(e) The Upper Bari Doab Canal which has its headwater 
at Madhopur and passes through Amritsar district in the Indian 
Union, also irrigates Lahore and Montgomery districts. 

In Bahawalpur there are three canals, namely, the Bahawal 
Canal, the Fordwan Canal and Sadiquia Canal — all taking off 
from the Sutlej, 

The Indus is the only source of water to the canals of Sind. 
Since the up-stream tributaries are utilised for irrigation canals 
before they join the main river, the flow of water in the Indus 
is naturally affected. A great dam has been constructed across 
the Indus river by putting a barrage at Sukkur in order to 
control the waters of the rivers ; from the dam, water is distri 
bated by means of seven large canals to*" different areas of Sind. 
The two largest canals are the Eastern Nara (226 miles) and 
the Rohri (208 miles). The Sukkur Barrage has transformed 
41yderabad Division from a desert into a granary of Asia and 
irrigates about 5.5 million acres of land. The Upper Hyderabad 
area which is not served by the Barrage System has three canal 
works — (a) the Desert Canal, (b) the Began Canal and (c) the 
Unhar Wah Canal* The I-owcr Sind area has two canals— 
ifi) Karadhi Canal and (b) Fuleli Canal. In 1958, another canal 
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was constructed to take off water from the Ghulam Muhammad 
barrage across the Indus which irrigates 2.3 million acres of land 
in the Lower Sind area. In the northern part of Sind, a barrage 
is being constructed on the Indus at Gudu, 80 miles above 
Sukkur to ensure adequate supplies of water to inundation canals 
and to convert them into perennial canals. Thus, the three 
barrages will serve the Northern, Central and Southern regions 
of Sind for agriculture. 

In Peshawar division about 400,000 acres of land are now 
being irrigated by canals which take off from the Swat and the 
Kabul. There are four major canals: the lower Swat, the 
major Swat, the Kabul river canal and the Paharpur canal. The 
upper Swat system was opened in 1914 and now serves about 
70 per cent of the irrigated area of the province. 

Because of the importance of the development of water re- 
sources for irrigation, flood regulation and drainage as a way 
of increasing the agricultural yield and expanding the cultivable 
area, the Government has undertaken many schemes. The im- 
portant projects are the Thai Project, the Rosul Project and the 
Warsak Project. The Thai Project is to draw water from the 
Indus to inigate the three districts of Shahpur, Mianwali and 
Muzzaffargarh which are located between the Indus and the Thai 
desert. The Rosul Tubewell Project envisages the construction 
of 1,800 tube-wells to provide sub-soil water and to reclaim 
water-logged areas by pumping sub-soil water back to canals. 

The Warsak Multipurpose Project of the Peshawar division 
will develop 100,000 kw. of energy and provide facilities for 
irrigation to 60,000 acres of land in the Peshawar district and 
several thousand acres in the Tribal areas, including a portion 
of the Bhajuri plan, outside Jamrud. The project will enable 
the Kohat Valley to construct tube-wells for irrigation. The 
Warsak will supply power for working the Mullagori marble 
mines, four miles from Warsak dam, coal deposits in the Cheral 
hills near Peshawar and in the Kohat district, gypsum in Kohat, 
copper ore in the Mohmad country and subsidiary industries. 
It will also provide canal navigation. 

Wells are being introduced for irrigation in Pakistan. 
Small power-pumps are used in well-irrigation, particularly in 
the districts of Lyallpur, Jhang, Sheikhpura and Sargodha, 

11—16 
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''Karez*' is an underground system of irrigation which is exten- 
sively practised in Baluchistan plateau. 

Agriculture 

Agriculture is the most important industry in Pakistan, as 
more than nine-tenths of the population depend on it for their 
living. Agriculturally, five zones can be distinguished in Paki- 
stan: (a) Sub-montane — the Peshawar | division, (b) North^ 
eastern plains of canal colonies, Gujarati and Sialkot, (c) North- 
West — Rawalpindi, Jhelum, Attock, \Mianwali, Peshawar, 
Kohat and Bannu, id) South-Western^ plains — Gujranwala, 
Lahore, Lyallpur, Montgomery, Multa^i, Bahawalpur, Dera 
Ghazi Khan and Dera Ismail Khan, (e) rtyderabad. 

The principal crops are wheat, rice, maize, sugar-cane, 
cotton, oil-seeds and tobacco. However, it is only on two crops 
— wheat and cotton — that the principal economic activity 
depends. These crops provide employment to most of the labour 
force, furnish the two basic elements of the national diet, sustain 
banking system and account for a major part of the foreign ex- 
change earnings. It is no exaggeration to say that the prosperity 
of Pakistan is linked with the production and trade of these two 
commodities. 

Wheat : It occupies about 14 million acres of land and 
gives a yield of about 5 million tons a year. It is mostly grown 
in the districts of Canal Colonies, Peshawar and Hyderabad. 

The West Punjab alone accounts for more than 77 p.c. of 
total production of wheat in the countrj. 

Wheat is cultivated in Pakistan in the months of Novembci 
and December and is harvested in May. The average yield ol 
wheat per acre in the Canal Colonies is 700 pounds and in 
Sind area 600 pounds. Salination, soil erosion and a rise in 
the sub-soil water level have prevented laigc tracts of irrigated 
areas from growing wheat crops. The water supply in canah 
is not adequate and "knowledge of commercial fertilisers and iin 
proved farming methods are not generally spread among small 
cultivators who continue farming according to ancient methods. ’ 

A little quantity of barley is also grown in Pajkistan, most 
of which comes from Canal Colonies and Peshawar division. 
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Barley occupies about 572,000 acres of land. The barley pro- 
duction is about 161,000 tons. The other food crops of Pakistan 
are Maize, Pulses and Gram. Maire is extensively grown in 
Pakistan. 

Gram covers approximately 3 million acres, of which 98 
per cent are in areas drained by tlie Jhelum, Ravi and Sutlej. 
Small quantities are also raised in Hyderabad and Peshawar divi- 
sions. Although gram is cultivated in many districts, the largest 
acreage under this crop is found in Shahpur. Montgomery and 
Multan. 

The position of Pakistan in the matui of foodgrains is 
normally satisfactory. There is a surplus of wheat and rice in 
Pakistan in almost every year. With improved agricultural 
methods, extended irrigation, more capital and better communi- 
cations, Pakistan would be able to support a population larger 
than at present. 

The sugar-cane tracts are Montgomei), Lyallpur, Sialkot, 
Peshawar and Lahore districts. 

Cotton: It is the most important industrial crop of the 
Indus valley, although produced in every part of the Republic. 
Pakistan contributes, about b p.c. of the world crop and ranks 
third as a world exporter. 

Pakistan raises about 97 per cent of the country’s cotton, 
Multan, Montgomery. Lyallpur, Shahpur, Lahore, Sheikhpura 
and Jhang districts account for 90 per cent of the cotton pro- 
duction. In each of these districts cotton occupies 20 to 30 per 
cent of the sown area. 

In about 3,2 million acres of laud, Pakistan raises about 
2.8 million bales of 478 lbs each a year. 

The , Lower Indus valley has cotton tracts in the districts of 
Tharparkar, Hyderabad and Nawabshah where about 900,000 
acres of land are under cotton. 

Two types of cotton are cultivated in Pakistan— Desi and 
American upland type. American upland type cotton has been 
raised in the eastern part of Indus valley, which is watered by 
a perennial canal system and where the climate has plentiful 
moisture* Such plants need about 7 months of growing season 
during which time there must be no risk of frost. At present 
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the American varieties account for 90 per cent of the total pro- 
duction and about 75 per cent of the acreage. Pakistan exports 
about 40 per cent of her raw cotton mainly to Japan, Hong 
Kong, West Germany, United Kingdom. Of the total produc- 
tion of raw cotton in the country, more than 60 per cent is con- 
sumed by the cotton mills and the rest is exported outside. The 
extent of demand for raw cotton by the Pakistan cotton mills 
industry can be judged from the fact that, in 1950, the mill con- 
sumption accounted for only 9 per cent! of the raw cotton pro- 
duction as compared to 70 per cent in\ 1964. Because of the 
internal demand the export of raw cotl^m has dedined consi- 
derably. \ 

\ 

Broadly speaking, the forests of Pakistan can be classified 
into three groups : (1) Coniferous forests extending over Hazara, 
Malakand, Rawalpindi, Dhir, Chitral and Swat. The trees are 
spruce, fir etc. (2) Submontane forests in the northern districts 
of the former West Punjab and Baluchistan will) trees like kao^ 
pine and phulai, (3) Riverine forests of the Indus basin with 
babul and sisharn. 

The principal trees wliich yield timber in Pakistan arc the 
following : — 

(/) Babul in Sind valley, Baluchistan Plateau and the 
central region of Pakistan. 

(//) Blue pine in North-Western Region and North- 
Eastern Region of Pakistan. 

Mineral Products 

The present position of Pakistan in respect of industrial 
minerals is not very satisfactory, although she is endowed with 
diversified mineral wealth. Several areas are under examina- 
tion, and it may be possible to get iron deposits in the North- 
Western part of Pakistan, manganese in Chitral, Kohat and 
Baluchistan, copper in Baluchistan, Chitral and Waziristan, 
mica in Hazara district and Baluchistan plateau and bauxiu 
in Baluchistan, Substantial deposits of coal of good qmlUy ate 
lying below 250 feet in Baluchistan plateau. 
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The country is in a somewhat anomalous position in that 
most minerals of industrial importance are located in Baluchi- 
stan, Chitral and the western fringe of Pakistan, but no minerals 
are mined in areas where the greater number of manufacturing 
industries are located and denser population exists. The in- 
dustrial and commercial exploitation of most of the minerals 
of Pakistan will depend on the development of cheap and rapid 
transport. 

The important minerals of Pakistan are Chromite, Petro- 
leum, Salt, Saltpetre, Gypsum, Limestone, Clay, Fuller’s Earth 
and Antimony. 

Chromite ; In Baluchistan plateau, chromite has been 
mined since 1901. In the past 30 years, a total of 60,000 tons 
of chromite has been mined and expoitcd. The Hindubagh 
area of Baluchistan is. said to have the second largest chromite 
deposits in the world. Pakistan raised about 37,000 tons of 
chromite in 1967. 

At present, almost the entire production of chromite is ex- 
ported. There is little demand inside the country. 

Deposits of chromite are found in Kharan, east of Raskoh 
and in Chagai district west of Raskoh in Baluchistan plateau. 
Some deposits are also available in Chitral and extreme north- 
western part of Pakistan. 


Manganese ; Four small deposits of manganese have re- 
ccntly been located in Lasbela and Kalat. The manganese 
oxide contents are between 40 and 50 per cent, and the total 
quantity available has been estimated at 500.000 tons. Copper 
ores are extensive in the Raskoh range in Baluchistan. At Re- 
sent copper is not mined in any part of Pakistan, though further 
prospecting is expected to be undertaken soon. 


Iron ore ; The most significant iron ore deposits 
in Ohitral. Other areas arc Auock and St^odha 
Maidan in the north-east o£ Peshawar, ^le non ote p 
have 40 to 60 per cent iron contents. I he 
abk reserves of these deposits are not \et now . c 
veins of magnetite have been fotmd ,n 
RasVoh in Baluchistan platean. At present tron ore ts being 


worked in Kalabagh, 
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Mineral! 

Gypsum 

Fullci's Earth 

Salt 

Limestone 

Clav 

Antimony 

Alluvial Gold 

Granite 


Annual Production Areas of Production 


The production is about 
192,000 tons. 

The reserves are estimat- 
ed at over SO million 
tons. The use of gyp- 
sum as a raw material 
for the [production pf 
fertilizers in Pakistan h 
now under active con- 
sideration of the Gov- 
ernment. \ 

This clay is non-plastic 
in nature and is usec^ 
as filler in soap and\ 
paper and in paints. 

West Punjab salt mines 
produce about 60 lakh 
maunds of salt, while 
the Kohat mines yield 
iK'tween 7 and 8 lakh 
maunds. The produc- 
tion of sea salt is 
about 41 lakh maunds. 

The production of lime- 
stone is L9 million 
tons. 


Jhelum, Shahpur and 
Mianwali in Paki- 
stan, Baluchistan pla- 
teau, Sind valley and 
Kohat. Large deposits 
of Gypsum have also 
been found in Dcra 
Ismail Khan. 


Canal Colonics, Kohat, 
Malakand and Sind 
valley. 

The important field £oi 
rock salt is in Kohat. 
Common salt is manu. 
factured at Mauripur in 
Sind vallev. 


Altock, Jhelurn and Hav 
alpindi. 


Large quantity. Produc- 
tion is alKUit 16.000 
tons. 


Large rc*$erves — but 
d<‘ve!oped yet. 


not 


Smalt quantity. 


20,000 tom. 


Fire clay in Dcra Ismail 
Khan district. Othre 
and other coloured clav't 
in ChitraL 

Chitral and Kalat. Tiu 
inaccessibility of the 
neighbourhood its eU 
vation of 15,500 ft. and 
its climate, which is 
rigorous enough to 
limit work to 2 or ? 
months in the year, 
have hindered any ac 
five exploitation up 
the present time in 
Chitral. 

Jhelum dtstria t n 
Pakistan. At present 
gold is obtained hv 
gold-washers from 
face gravels only. 
tempts arc being made 
to work deeper gravels 
for gold. 

Kohat, Abbotabad. 
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Ckial : Both in quality and quantity Pakistan is today poor 
in coal. The principal coalfields arc in Sharigh and Hamai on 
the Sind-Pishio railway and in the Bolan Pass, also in Sor Range 
in the Quetta-Pishin district. Pakistan coal, however, is “high 
in volatile matter, often very low in ash and remarkably rich 
in organic and pyritic sulphur”. The Pakistan coal is mainly 
used in cement kilns and brick burning. There are possibilities 
of using this coal after mixing with imported steam coals for the 
generation of electric power, railways, cotton mills, glass factories 
and rice plants. It is estimated that Pakistan contains 366,000 
million tons of coal reserves. 

In the north-western region ot Pakistan, iliere are 
three possible coal areas : (a) The Dore river of the Hazara 

district, (b) Kohat district just north of the Baroch gorge, and 
(c) Mira Kwand in the Spli Toi in .South Waziristan. In Balu- 
chistan plateau, the Khosh area is ati important coal-field. 

The country imports coal in increasing quantities from 
South Africa, China, Britain, France and Poland. South Africa 
alone can meet Pakistan’s coal requirements for industrial and 
domestic purposes, although this coal is slightly inferior to 
Indian coal and unsuitable for locomotives. As South Africa 
has her own mercantile marine, this coal can be cheaper than 
Indian coal so far as Pakistan is concerned. 

To bridge the gap between internal production and con- 
sumption of coal, the Pakistan Government has spent a con- 
siderable amount of money to increase the output of coal mines 
in Pakistan. The production of coal in 1969 was 1.4 million 
tons. 

Petroleum : Among all the mineral resources of Pakistan, 
petroleum is the most important. The total production of crude 
oil in Pakistan .in 1969 was 500,000 tons. 

Although geological formations give evidence of oil in 
several regions of Pakistan, only one is as yet a significant 
producer. This region is composed of two fields — Khaur and 
Dhulian at Attock. 

These two fields were developed by the Attock Oil Com- 
pany in 1915 and 1937 respectively. The fields arc located about 
20 miles south of the outer foot of the hills of the Himalayas* 
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Production in these two areas has been around 20 to 36 million 
gallons a year in recent years. The refinery is at Rawalpindi 
at a distance of 56 and 67 miles from Khaur- and Dhulian 
respectively. Oil from these fields is brought in a pipe-line to 
the refinery at Rawalpindi. Joya Mair, a new oilfield, about 
40 miles south of Rawalpindi, has also started production. This 
field holds out promise of greatly increased oil output in 
Palustan. 

Pakistan petroleum industry engages about 3,500 workers. 
Development work is being carried out in Sind valley, where 
the drilling has now exceeded a depth o( 9,000 feet. 

Pakistan can at present meet only 20 ^r cent of her require 
ments of petroleum from domestic production. There are many 
possible areas of oil production. The Kohht Salt region, Noriii 
Waziristan, Dera Ismail Khan and Bannu district may yield in 
future considerable oil. But, at the same time, it is to be noted 
that in many parts of the Punjab and the Baluchistan area the 
rock-fields have been too deeply truncated by agents of denuda- 
tion or have been dislocated by earth raovements and many ol 
the original stores of oil have disappeared ; oil seepages art- 
common enough, but most of them appear to be mere “show^ 
not connected with reservoirs that can be tapped by artificial 
means.” 

Natural Gas : A vast reservoir of natural gas was dis- 
covered at Sui in Baluchistan in 1953, which can revolutionise 
the industrial economic developnteni of Pakistan. Apau 
from thermal power, the Sui gas will form the basis of a variety 
of chemicals useful in the production of plastics, rayons, resins, 
silicons, refrigerants and carbon black, used in the printing in- 
dustry. Four wells have pow been sunk, and the supply can be 
100 million cubic feet of gas per day (which is equivalent to l.(> 
million tons of coal for thermal power) for 60 years at a stretch. 
The reserves are estimated to ^ over 2,250,000 million cubit 
feet. There is a pipe-line of 350 miles from Sui Range to 
Karachi to transmit 50 million cubic feet of gas per day fot 
agriculture and industry. A second pipe-line from Sui 
to Multan supplies gas to industry. 

Water-power : There is considerable scope for the develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power in Pakistan. It has been esti- 
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mated that PaUstan’s hydro-electric potential is to the extent of 
6 million kw. The present installed capacity is only for 63,000 
kw. Already three hydro-electric projects are being worked out. 
These are (o) the Rasul hydro-electric scheme (West Punjab), 
(b) the expansion of the Malakand Station in the former 
N.W.F.P., and (c) the Dargai Station near Malakand. The Mala- 
kand Hydro-electric plant which was the main station in the 
country till 1948, supplies power to cement works at Wah and 
electricity to 88 towns and vill^es in Mardan, Peshawar, Kohat 
and Hazara. The plant is located at Jabbon on the Malakand 
Pass and utilises the Swat river for generating power. 


The Rasul Hydro-electric scheme is by far the most impor- 
tant project of Pakistan. It utilizes the head available from the 
Upper Jhelum canal into the Lower Jhelum canal. The project 
has installed capacity of 22,000 kw. of firm electric power and 
about 20,000 kw. of secondary' power for several towns (in West 
Punjab) as well as for lift irrigation. 


The Warsak dam, when completed, will generate 160,000 
kw. to industrialisation for benefit of the whole of N.W.F.P. of 
Pakistan. The marble quarries of Mullegori, the coal mines in 
the Sharat Hills and the gypsum and copper mines of Mohmand 
territory will obtain power from the Warsak plant. 

The other projects under construction in Pakistan arc 
(a) the Chichki-Mallian hydro-electric project, {h) the Kurran 
Garhi multi-purpose project (N.W.F.P.). 

Pakistan has greatly developed the fruit industry in 
Rawalpindi, Jhelum and Attock distiicts. Ihe Murree Hills may 
be considered as the fruit garden of the region. Oranges, man- 
goes, lemons and sweet limes are the principal fruits in the cen- 
tral region of Pakistan. There is a plan to grow on com- 
mercial lines, apples, walnuts, almonds and olives in the Murice 

Hills. 


The north-western region of Pakistan grows pea^ 
peaches, figs, plums, bananas and mangoes. YnJi-n 

pears are in great demand both m the coun^ *"on^^v on fruit 
Union. Baluchistan plateau depends for 
trade. Grapes, apples, apricot and musk ^ ^ 

tensively for markets in Pakistan and the n la 
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Lower Indus valley has a large production of grapes and 
dates. Dates are also grown in Bahawalpur. 

In spite of the large production of fruits in Pakistan, the 
fruit canning industry is yet to be developed on modern lines. 
There are certain difficulties in the way of developing the fruit 
canning industry in Pakistan. Peaches and other fruits are 
often affected by fruit-fly. Uneven ripening of peaches is another 
problem as it affects the uniformity of tlie canned product. 
Other difficulties are the inadequate supjJies of tin and bottles, 
the high cost of sugar and the lack of stanle marker. Peshawai 
is now the only centre of the fruit canning industry in Pakistan. 
Pakistan, however, promises to be a very\ important source of 
fruits in the near future for world markets. 

Livestock Population 

Livestock plays a very significant role in the agricultural 
economy of Pakistan as it is the only source of power for vari 
ous agricultural operations. The relief and ( lirnatc ot Pakistan 
are generally suitable for livestock population. “Certain breeds 
of cattle have achieved world reputation for draught purposes. ^ 

There are about 20 million cattle and buffaloes, 7 million 
sheep, 6 million goats, J million horses and half a million carneL'. 

The climate of south-western part of Pakistan docs 
not produce good pasture, so that in (hose areas cattle arc not 
so important as in the eastern pan of Pakistan. In 
Pakistan, camels are mostly found in Sind Valley and Baluchi- 
stan Plateau. Hyderabad and Peshawar Divisions support a 
large number of sheep. Buffaloes are mostly found in the 
Lahore Division. ‘“There is an important horse population, 
used mainly for transport, and the Punjab is particularly reputed 
for its breeding farms which have in the past concentrated on 
breeding horses for the army and also for racing." 

The principal products are meat, milk, hides, skins and 
wool. The annual requirements of meat are in excess of the 
domestic production. Efforts are being made to increase the 
output of meat by L4 per cent each year for maintaining the 
present consumption of calories coming from livestock products. 
The dairy industry has developed in the districts of Montgomerys 
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LyKllpur Knd Multan. The Icuthct industty is of growing ina* 
portance. As raw materials are plentiful, the tanning industry 
has great prospects in Pakistan.. The annual production of raw 
wool in Pakistan is about 20 million lbs. Practically all wool is 
good only for making carpets. Superior grades of wool are also 
available but these are in small cjuan titles. The best wool comes 
from Sind Valley and Baluchistan Plateau, Wool became a 
particularly valuable economic asset to Pakistan after the coun- 
try's independence in 1947. It ranks third in importance among 
her exportable commodities. From country's seven million sheep 
about 28,000,000 lbs. of wool is produced annually. Pakistan 
also imports wool from Afghanistan, Iran and places on the 
Persian Gulf. The chief buyers of raw wool are the U.K. and 
the U.S.A. Pakistan is not likely to develop an export trade in 
meat although her leather export is iniportani. 

Fisheries 

In Pakistan, the industry is concentrated along 550 
miles of coast. The entire sea-coast of Pakistan is important 
for the fishing industry. I'he production of sea-fish off the 
Baluchistan coast is about 93,000 maunds a year. 

Low^r Sind has a coastline of about 200 miles studded with 
creeks. The Indus brings silt and other materials in the delta 
which provide food for fish. For about 80 miles from the coast, 
(he depth of the sea is nowhere more than 100 fathoms. Thus 
the Sind coast has become an important fishing ground. 

The catches are prawn, salmon, mullet, pomfret, mackerel 
and hilsa. Sind is a great exporter of fish. The Sind Govern- 
ment is canning on systematic work in preparing and analys- 
ing the oils obtained from liver and body of fishes, such as 
skates, rays and other varieties which were hitherto not utilized. 
As a result of the utilization of these fishes, it will be possible 
to manufacture glue and gelatine. The Baluchistan coast is 
about S50 miles long. There are bays and backwaters but no 
discharge from rivers. Fishing is carried on within miles of the 
coast. Fishing is practised from September to May, because in 
]une, July and August, the sea is rough. 

One of the handicaps of Pakistan fishing industry is the 
lack of powered fishing boats and modern gear. The fish har- 
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boar at Karachi is being developed tor mO(^ng boats, establish- 
ing wholesale £sh market and cold storage and ice plants. The 
Makran Coast in Pakistan is also being provided with 
facilities for cold storage and ice plants* 

A fish harbour has been constructed at Karachi and is now 
operating. As a result of steps being taken by Government to 
develop fish industry, the prc^uction of fish, and its export to 
foreign countries is increasing. Fish harbour at Karachi alone is 
handling about 100 tons of fish daily valued at about Rs. 80,000, 
The dry salted fish is imported by Burma, Ceylon and Malaya 
from Pakistan. \ 


Manufactures < 

The availability of many kinds of raw materials, and the 
desire to diversify its economy so as to be less vulnerable to the 
instability of foreign demand for its primary exports and less 
dependent on foreign supplies of manufactured products, led 
Pakistan to launch its vigorous programmes of industrialisation 
in Pakistan. 

Cotton Mills: In Pakistan the cotton mills are Lyallpui, 
Lahore, Okara and Karachi. The general trend of production 
is that about 10 p.c. is of the fine varieties, about 60 p.c. of the 
medium and the rest of coarse variety. The country has become 
self-sufiicieni in the coarse and medium varieties of cotton cloth. 
Import of cotton piecegoods, cotton twist and yarn declined 
sharply after 1953 with rapid increase in domestic production. 

The need for imported cotton textiles will, however, con- 
tinue so long as the superior and cheaper varieties are not pro- 
duced in the country* The future of cotton industry is full of 
promise, as Pakistan is a great producer of raw cotton and con- 
sumer cloth. 

The strength of Pakistan's cotton textile industry lies in tlu* 
fact that 60 per cent of her total looms are automatic compared 
to 82 per cent in the case of India* 

It may be mentioned in this connection that the production 
of fine and superfine varieties of cotton goods is still inadequate 
in Pakistan. Pakistan im|>orts superior cotton textiles mosih 
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from the United Kingdom, though low-grade Japanese textiles 
are also in great demand for their low prices. 

Sug2t Indunry; Sugar factorir. are distributed a. 
follows: — 

Centres 

Pakistan Rawalpindi, Abbotabad, Mardan, 

Jauharabad and Charsadda. 

1 lie iTiiiiii prol)lcni} is tlic scattered njiturc of. sui^iir-ciinc 
areas which necessitates quick transport to mill areas. A sugar 
factory at Mardan in the Peshawar division of Pakistan, 
the biggest of its kind in Asia, has started operation from 1950. 
The factory has a total daily capacity of 1,500 tons. It is a 
great step towards making Pakistan self-sufficient in sugar. 

The Woollen Industry : For centuries the production of 
wool has been one of the piincipal occupations of millions of 
people in Pakistan, and even today the livelihood of many 
tribes in Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier Province de- 
pends almost entirely on this industry. Tweeds, rugs, carpets 
and blankets are being manufactured in Pakistan. Fherc 
is a factory at Karachi for the manufacture of yam and 
worsted yam. Pakistan’s blanket industry consumes about half 
the raw wool production of the country. The Pakistan Govern- 
ment has recently started two woollen mills with 2,000-spindle 
capacity each, at Hannai in Baluchinan region and Bannu in 
North-Western region of Pakistan. 

Match, Oment and Glass Factories: The match Factories 
arc located at Lahore. Of the three factories in Lahore, two arc 
owned by the Western Indian Match Company. The Lahore 
factories employ about 500 w^orkers recruited locally from Lahore 
and its surrounding villages. 

The cement industry is well-organised. The Pakistan Indus- 
trial Development Corporation has set up two more cement 
factories with annual capacities of 100,000 tons and 240,000 tons 
respectively. These factories will raise the capacity of the cement 
industry to one million tons per year. At present the cement 
factories arc at Wah (in the Atiock District) and Karachi, The 
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factory at Wah belongs to the Associated Cement Companies 
and employs about 1,500 workers recruited mostly from the ad- 
joining villages. The Associated Companies also own the cement 
factory at Rohri in the Sukkur district of Sind Valley. 

The glass industry is of recent growth. There are three 
factories in Pakistan. 


I'acjlities of Transportation 

Pakistan has means of expanding transportation by land, 
air and water. Since the country is an Wgricultural one and 
has large surpluses of products for export, transport systems will 
always play a vital part in Pakistan's economy. 

Railways : The railway system in Pakistan was originally 
designed primarily for strategic purposes and also for the trans 
port of agricultural produce from the irrigation areas of 
N.W.F.P., Punjab and Sind to Bombay, Delhi and Karachi. 

Ihe Pakistan Western Railway has its headquarters at 
Lahore. It has 5,344 miles of line with 4.500 miles of broati 
gauge. There are two main lines with several branches; 

(a) Lahore to Peshawar via Wa/irabad, Rawalpindi and 
Attock. The distance of the line is 238 miles. 
From Wazirabad a line goes to Sialkot on the boi 
der of Kashmir. 

(b) Lahore to Karachi via Khanewal, Lodhrani, Rohn 
and Sukkur. The length of the route is about 800 
miles. The line crosses the Indus at Rohri. From 
Sukkur a branch line goes to Zahidan via Sibi and 
to Chaman via Quetta. 

Fhere are also other branch lines which connect Wazirabad 
with Khanewal; Peshawar with Muzaffarpur; Rohri wdih 
Bandin. The P. W. Rly. has 747 stations. 

Road Transport in the modern sense of the term is highly 
developed in Pakistan, where there are metalled roads con- 
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sisting of main and trunks. The total mileage of roads in 
Pakistan is 60»000 of which 26,000 miles are of superior type, 
Superior surface roads are mostly confined to former West 
Punjab and N.W.F.P. 

The roads are the responsibility of tlie provinces but the 
Central Government's policy is to stimulate road development 
by financial allocations from the Central Road Fund, by deve- 
lopment loans and by grants. 

Some important roads in Pakistan : 

(a) Grand Trunk road from Landikotal near Khyber 
Pass to Wagah on the Indo-Pakistan border through 
Peshawar, Rawalpindi and Lahore. 

(b) Trunk roads from Karachi to Lahore and Lahore to 
Quetta. 

(c) Inter-provincial roads from Peshawar (N.W.F.P.) to 
Bostan (Baluchistan), from Karachi to Quetta and 
from Dera Ismail Khan to Shikarpur. 

Frontier roads: There are five main land-routes which 
connect Pakistan with Iran, Afghanistan and Sinkiang : 

(a) From Chaman (in Baluchistan) along the Khojak 
Pass to Kandahar and Herat. 

(b) From Quetta to 2^hidan on the Iran-Baluchistan 
border by a branch line of the P.W, Railway; 
thence by caravan route to Iran. Of late, regulai 
motorable roads have been opened connecting 
2^hidan with Teheran via Bam, Kerman, Yezd, 
Ardistan and Kasan. 

(c) From Peshawar along the Khyber Pass (2,370 ft.) to 
Kabul and Jalalabad. The distance between Pesha- 
war and Kabul is about 170 miles. The Khyber Pass 
is only 30 miles long. The route has followed the 
Kabul river. From Peshawar to Landikhana— a 
distance of 55 miles — the road lies far to the south 
of the river. 

(d) From Attock to Kashgar (Sinkiang) vm Chitral and 
Hindukush. There is also a 350-mile caravan route from Pesh^ 
war to Gilgit in the high Karakoram over Babusar Pass (13,700 
feet). From Gilgit a branch route goes south-east 100 miles up 
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the Indus to Skardu> the capital of Baltistan. Gilgit is the centre 
of an age*old caravan traffic from Sinkiang. From Kashgar the 
traders bring silk, cotton cloth, carpet, sheep skin and goats to 
exchange for kerosene, sugar, matches and salt. The Pesha- 
war-Gilgit route has been widened recently by the Pakistan 
Government so that motor lorries can traverse the whole dis- 
tance within 4 days. 

(e) From Dera Ismail Khan along/ the Gomal Pass (7,500 
ft.) to Kalat and Kandahar. The Gom^l Pass as a trade route 
is the oldest of all trade routes in ftie Indo-Pakistan sub- 
continent. From the plains of Afghanistah every' year thousands 
of traders with caravans enter the sub-contment down the Gomal. 
The traders bring camel-loads of silk and\ fruits, bales of camel 
and goat hair, sheepskins and carpets from Kabul and Bokhara, 

Inland Water Transport: The rivers of Pakistan arc 
little used for transport. Though the Indus is one of the greatest 
waterways of the world, it has tca:>cd to carry traffic since the 
railway traversed its valley and prevented inland water transport 
from becoming a competitor. Also the irrigation projects draw 
heavily on the waters of the Indus. 

The Indus rises on the north side of Kailash range, near 
the source of the Sutlej. In its upper and middle course, the 
Indus receives the water of the Shyok^ Kabul, Kuram and Gomal 
But the most important tributaries are the Jhclum, Ravi, Chemib 
and Sutlej — all flowing from the wTstern Himalayas and joining 
the Indus at Mithunkot. These four great tributaries, with the 
Indus itself, give their name to the Punjab — that is, the “Five 
Waters”. 

The right-bank tributaries (e.g., the Shyok, the Gilgit, the 
Kabul, and the Gomal) have no plain stage as they enter close 
to the mountains. The left bank tributaries, on the other band, 
have a long course through the plains, and are therefore much 
more important both for navigation and irrigation. 

The Indus is 1,800 miles long and is navigable for 1,000 
miles from its mouth. The shifting character of its banks and 
sudden floods during the rainy season are responsible for the 
absence of important towns on its course. It is interesting to 
note that Multan, Lahore, Lyallpur, Warirabad and Bahawal* 
pur are situated not on the main stream but on its tributaries. 
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Civil Aviation 

Pakistan is today supplied with airports and aerodromes in 
many parts of the country and is in a position to meet the ex- 
pansion of aviation. The important aerodromes are at Karachi, 
Lahore, Quetta, Peshawar, Hyderabad, and Multan. They also 
operate service to Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi in the Indian 
Union as well as to Ceylon, Burma, Singapore, Teheran, Cairo, 
London and Kabul. 

Karachi is the principal international airport in the country 
and forms a gateway between Europe and the Far East. Its posi- 
tion on the international trunk routes has made it very important. 

In January 1955, the nationalisation of all air-lines took 
dace, and the new concern is known as Pakistan International 
\irlines Corporation. It may be mentioned tliat several inter- 
lational airlines operate through Karachi. .Some of the major 
lirlines are British Overseas Airways Corporation, Pan American 
Airways, Air France, Indian Airlines Corporation and Royal 
Dutch Airlines. 


Ports and Trade Centres 

Pakistan has access to the Arabian Sea and the Bay of 
Bengal. 

Karachi is the most important port of Pakistan. It 
is provided with a splendid natural harbour. Its hinterland is 
very extensive covering as it does not only the whole of West 
Pakistan but also Iran and Afghanistan. Karachi is situated in 
the triangular Bay of Karachi which is separated from the main- 
land to the rocky headland of Manora. The American civil war, 
the opening of the Suez Canal in 1867 and the csiabli-shment of a 
direct railway line to the Punjab in 1878 led to the deve opment 
of Karachi as a great wheat and cotton export centre. For long, 
its expansion was held up because of the greater s ipptng aa 
lilies in Bombay and the industrial backwardness of the Karachi 
hinterland. The port of Karachi covers an area of squMC 
miles. The principal exports are wheat, oil seeds, cotton, w , 
hides and bones. The imports arc cotton manufactures, suji , 
metaU, machinery, ofl. woollen manufactures, liquor, * 

etc. Karachi is m«wc noted for commerce than for mdu 

11—17 
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Karaclii is connected with its hinterland by the Pakistan Western 
Railway. 

A striking increase in the volume of tonnage liandled by the 
port of Karachi has been recorded during the past sixteen years, 
ever since the birth of Pakistan, In 1948, Karachi handled a 
little above 2 million tons of cargo. In 1967, the volume of cargo 
was about 7 million tons. Though exports have declined during 
the period, imports have nevertheless risen and the gross turnovej 
of tonnage has progressively increased, i 

Pasni, about 300 miles west of Karachi, is likely to become 
a port of importance in future inasmuch as it has a natural 
harbour and is connected by rail with (^etta and other plates. 
Kedi Bandar. Shah Bandar and Sokhi Bi^ndar arc other minoi 
ports of Pakistan. 


Trade CeiiUes 

There is a large niunber of towns with population of inoie 
than 100,000 in each in Pakistan. The important town> 
are Lahore, Rawalpindi, Sialkot, Lyallpur. Multan, Karaclii, 
Quetta, Jacobabad, and Hyderabad. 

Lahore is the largest city and the cliief trading centre ol 
Pakistan. It stands on the river Ravi and is 33 miles distant 
from Amritsar. Cotton weaving, tanneries, glassworks, flour 
mills, sugar mills, etc. are the chief industries. Leather trade 
is important. According to the latest census the population i' 
about one million. 

Lyallpur, 87 miles south-west of Lahore, is the biggest wdieai- 
exporting centre of Pakistan. 

Multan is a frontier town. It is an important collecting 
centre. It brings fruits, drugs, silk and spices from Afghanistar* 
and passes them on to the East. It is connected by railways wiih 
Lahore and Karachi. 

Abbotabad, with a population of 40,000 is a hill station ou 
the border of Kashmir. Leather and stone works arc carried 
on in the city on an extensive scale. Recently certain weaving 
and spinning mills have been esublishcd. Peshawar is an im- 
pprtam military and trading centre. 
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Foreign Trade 

The loss o£ liast Bengal as a market will be appreciated 
Erom the fact that West Pakistan sold goods worth Rs. 139 
crores and Rs. 167 crores in 1968-69 and 1969-70 respectively. 
Of the total goods sold to East Bengal in 1969-70. manufactur- 
ed goods accounted for Rs. 75 crores. 

During the same period, East Bengal sold to West Pakistan 
goods worth Rs. 87 crores and Rs. 92 crores respectively. Thus 
the trade had always been in- favour of West Pakistan. 

In many agricultural commodities, Pakistan occupies an 
important place as an exporter. She is the largest exporter 
of raw wool in Asia and she is also the second largest exporter 
of raw cotton and hemp in Asia. 

The principal items of export are raw cotton, raw wool, 
uoollen manufactures, gypsum, potassium nitrate, raw hides and 
skins. Some foodgraiiis, and vegetables are also exported. 
About two-thirds of the cotton production are exported. The 
intense competition in the foreign market does not hold out 
luch prospects of raw cotton export. The other important 
ems are raw wool and hides and skins. 

The chief items of imports arc textile yarn and manufac- 
ares, mineral oils, machinery, steel and manufactures thereof, 
lotor cars, chemicals, food, paper, electrical goods, etc. Her 
uports from India include cotton cloth and yam, jute manu- 
actures, sugar, gur, iron and steel, paper and coal. The volume 
f trade with India both in respect of imports and exports has 
onsiderably decreased within recent years. 

U.K., Japan, China and Italy arc the sellers of yarns to 
Pakistan. U.K., Japan, U.S.A., Italy, Iran, China and Ceylon 
le the main countries with which Pakistan has trade relations. 

U.S.A,, furnishes over 30 per cent of Pakistan s overseas 
mprots and takes nearly 25 per cent of her exports. Japan is 
he major supplier of cotton goods to Pakistan. The imports 
torn U.K, are machinery, metals and ores, textiles, instruments 
nd appwatus, etc The principal exports to H.K. are raw 
otton, wool, and hides and skins. 

The diversification of its foreign trade has been p*^^ 
hnant feature of Pakistan’s foreign trade policy. This was 
uotivated by the desire to diversify the economy. 
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Problems of Pakistan'. Because of tk emergence o 
Bangladesh as an independent sovereign state, Pakistan is nov 
deprived of most of its natural resources like raw jute, tea 
tobacco, and timber. It has also lost a market of 75 millioi 
people for its cotton and textile mills. The nucleus of an eco 
nomic come back is seen in the fact that West Pakistan retain 
most of the technicians, business men and professional expert 
from the pre>war nation. Also, West Pakistan has fertili 
land, a good irrigation system amj an abundant supply o 
natural gas. Shortt^e of raw materials and foreign exchange 
unemployment and political unrest »e the present problems, 

QVESml 

\ 

1. On a sketch map of Pakistan show titc regions where inigaiioi 
has much developed. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
BANGLADESH 
General Considerations 

Bangladesh is the youngest independent sovereign Repub- 
, formd on 23rd March 1971 as the result o£ the determi- 
lion of the people of East Pakistan to sever all connections 
th Pakistan and to establish secularism, democracy and so- 
ilism in the country as Bangladesh. The new state received 
5 recognition of India and other countries of the world from 
jcember 1971 onward. It has an area of 55,126 square miles 
d a population of 70 millions. It terms of population, it 
the eighth largest country in the world being headed by 
lina, India, U.S.S.R,, U.S.A., Indonesia, Japan and Brazil, 
nong the States with largest muslim population, Bangladesh 
cupies second place after Indonesia. It is situated between 
titudes 20° 45' and 25° 30' N with frontiers along India on 
rec sides. It has a border with Burma for 170i miles and 
e Bay of Bengal for about 450 miles. 

The geographical situation of Bangladesh is ideal for 
ade and commerce. It has not only communication with 
idia by railways and rivers, but its ports — Chittagong and 
halna — can foster overseas trade with different countries of the 
orld. The Bay of Bengal is indented by a series of channels 
nd bay's, and with planned programmes, the country can deve- 
)p a few more ports. Few countries in the world have such a 
lagnihc^nt river ways which remain navigable throughout the 
ear as in Bangladesh. 

'The average density of population is 792 per square mile, 
ripperah district is the most populated region with 1500 per- 
3ns per square mile. 

iTje divisions and the districts in Bangladesh are as 
allows : 

j)acca Division Dacca, Mymensingh, Faridpur and 

i Bakarganj. 

phittagoiqi; Division Chittagong, Tipperah, Noakhali. 

Chittagong Hill Tracts and Sylhet. 
-ajshahi Division Rajshahi, Dinajpur, R^gpur, B<^a. 

Pabna, Kushtia, Jessore, and 

Khulna. 
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Natural Regions 

Bangladesh can be divided into two natural regions: (i 
Wet lowlands or New Delta region, and (ii) Ganga-Brahma 
putra Doab. Bangladesh is a new deltaic region formed b 
the Brahmaputra and the Ganga wit& their distributaries 
Every year huge quantities of silt are brought down by thi 
rivers. During the monsoon period, a great part of the regioi 
is flooded, and a rich deposit of silt iii spread over the country 
The rivers thread their way aaoss tfee region and eventual!) 
flow towards the Bay of Bengal. In \ their lower reaches, th( 
Brahmaputra and the Ganga are calle^ the Jumna and Padm: 
respectively. The rainfall is more thap Ih inches everywhere 
and the soil is very fertile. The climafe of Bangladesh is sub 
tropical with a high humidity. Tlie northern part of thi 
country is really a portion of the Ganga-Brahmaputra Doab 
The surface is usually flat with broken hills here and there. 
The east and north-east of Bangladesh consist of hills and 
mountains of which the Lushai Hills in the east stretch at 
far as Chittangong. 


Floods and Irrigation 

J he problem of irrigation in Bangladesh is that ol to: 
much water. Floods arc an annual feature, and about p.c 
of the land is affected by them. Rangpur district is the worst 
sufferer on account of floods. Since cultivation is, in the tiiain, 
rain-fed, modern methods of irrigation are almost absent. A 
few multi-purpose projects arc being developed for rctlama 
lion, drainage, irrigation, navigation and generation of pown. 
The Ganga-Kobadak project, when completed, will irrigate 
million acres in the districts of Khulna, jessore and Kushtia 
“The project involves the pumping of silt-laden Gauges water in 
to canals for irrigation, while the decadent Kobadak river ir 
be improved as a trunk drain, to be fed by a system of drains^ 
channels, thereby controlling the amount and timing of wat^ 
remaining in the land and reducing the effKts of floo^*'] 
The Tecsta barrage across the river Tccsia will irirgait 
million aaes of land. The Ramaphuli Project is intent 
to reduce floods in the Chittai^ong region, improve navij' 
tion and supply water for irrigation. 
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Agriculture is the main occupation of more than 82 p.'c.’ 
of the people of Bangladesh. About 64 p.c. of the total area is 
under cultivation. It is the leading raw jute producing 
cotmtry in the world, an important producer of tea from the 
point of view of world trade and a large producer of rice, 
sugar cane, gram, tobacco, fruits for domestic requirements. 

Rice is the staple food for the people of Bangladesh. About 
20 million acres of land arc under rice cultivation and the 
annual production can be as high as 1.5 million tons. In 
1969, the rice production was 11 million tons. I'he rainfall 
and soil of the countr)’ are ideal for rice cultivation. In every 
district of Bangladesh, rice accounts for more than 60 p.c. of 
the sown area. Rice is harvested three times a year — the autumn 
rice in August and September, winter rice in December and 
January and summer rice in Marth and Apiil. The three 
crops are not raised in the same land as rotation is practised 
with jute. The highest yield per aae comes from the summer 
crops. The largest acreage however is covered by winter rice. 

Although the monsoon discourages the cultivation of 
wheat in Bangladesh, about 90,000 tons are raised a year in the 
Rajshahi division. Sugar cane is cultivated in the districts 
of Dinajpur, Rajshahi, Dacca and Mymensingh, It hardly occu- 
pics 1 p.c. of the total cropped area, but as a crop it has 
always been important. The fact that the climate is too moist 
and that most of the cultivated areas are low-lying and fre- 
quently flooded, the cultivation of sugar cane is confined to 
areas where it can survive despite unfavourable conditions. 
The production of sugar cane in 1969 was 1 million tons. 
Tobacco is an important cash crop of Bangladesh. The to- 
bacco-growing areas are Rangpur. Dacca and Mymensingh. 
Rangpur has about 60 p.c, of the total tobacco area of Bang- 
ladesh, The annual production of tobacco is about 180.000 
tons, 

I'ca cuUivation was .started in Bangladesh in 18,>6 uith 
Surma Valley as the centre. Its cultivation is contintied tm 
6av to Sylhtt, Chittagong hfll tracts and Tipperah where land 
elevation, soil and rainfall are highly favourable. ou 
88,000 acres of land are under tea cultivation in Bangladcsn. 
The yidd in 1969 was 26.000 tons. 
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Bangladesh exports normally 12 million lbs of tea annu- 
ally. The best customer is U.K. Tea is mainly exported 
through Chittagong. As the export season for tea and jute 
are the same, there is always a great rush for loading at 
Chittagong. The shortage of tea chests is a serious problem of 
the industry in Bangladesh. Tea of Bangladesh does not co* 
mmand the prices obtained by Assam tea but it is valuabjie 
in blends. 

Bangladesh has about 40,000 acres of land under Short 
Staple raw cottoji. The cultivation is confined to Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. \ 

Bangladesh holds a dominant position as a producer of 
raw jute. About 70 per cent of the tckal world production 
of taw jute comes from Bangladesh which nas no rival in respect 
of colour, lustre and spinning qualities of jute. Jute crop 
occupies 1.7 million aaes of land. The raw jute production in 
1970 was 6.7 million bales. 

The moist climate of Bangladesh is ideal for the growing 
of jute. The quality and quantity of fibres, however, depend 
on soils. Jute plant is grown in three diffeient kinds of soil: — 
(a) the rich sandy loams of the highlands which produce the 
finest qualities of jute: (b) the Char lands, i.e., alluvial soils 
which are situated in the neighbourhood of the river tracts, 
and which are flooded during the rainy season — such lands 
do not require manure, (c) the marshes or low-lying tracts on 
the deltas of the rivers. The chief jute growing area is in 
the triangle formed by the Lower Ganges-Brahmaputra and 
Brahmaputra-Surraa rivers. 

The commercial division of the jute tracts in East Pakistan 
i; as follow; — 

1. Narayanganj 

2. Serajgunj 

S. Uttarya or Northern 

4. Dewrah 

'Narayaganj* jute is grown on the old Brahmaputra ri- 
ver valley in the districts of Mymensingh, Dacca and Triperah. 
There is no other jute tract in Bangladesh where water is 
so clear as that of the old Brahmaputra. Most of the tracts 
lie under flood water when the jute aop is still on the fields 
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and consequently, the fibre becomes ‘rooty’ and ‘mossy’. 
Narayang'anj jute is thus considered best in the market 

‘Serajgunj* jute comes from the basin of the new Brahma- 
putra or Jamuna river in the districts of Pabna, Bogra, Rang- 
pur and Western Mymensingh. The water of the Jamuna is 
nejirly as clear as that of tlie old Brahmaputra. 

‘Uttarya* or northern jute is obtained from the highland 
tracts in the districts of Rajshahi, Bogra, Rangpur, Dinajput 
and Malda. The areas are supplied with water from the tri- 
butary rivers of the Brahmaputra. As only a limited part 
of the tract receives a direct supply of water from the river, 
the jute is to be steeped and washed in ditch-water. The col- 
our of the jute is inferior because the ditch-water which is 
used for successive steeping becomes coloured. 

‘Dewrah' jute is grown in tracts watered by the branches 
of the river Padma in Faridpur district. Tliis is very strong 
but harsh and is suitable for making cordage and sackings. 

Mymensingh alone raises more than 70 per cent of the raw 
jute of Bangladesh. The time for sowing is mid-February to 
mid- April and harv'esting commences in mid- June and conti- 
nues till early September. The average yield of jute per acre 
is 1,203 lbs. Jute cultivation is a very profitable occupation 
to the peasants who depend very much on it for their pros- 
perity. Higher profits from jute cultivation made many cul- 
tivators to transfer their main interest from rice to jute. A 
few years ago, the policy of the former Government was to 
restrict jute-growing to reduce the food crop deficit. 

U.K., India, France, West Germany and U.S.A. are the 
principal buyers of Bangladesh raw jute. In 19G9, raw jute 
of Bangladesh gave an earning of Rs 62 crores from its export. 

Of late, the country was giving incentive for the export 
of mesta to markets which are interested in cheaper lower 
grade jute. It may be noted that cheap mesta from Thai- 
land has made considerable inroads into the traditional markets 
of Bangladesh raw jute. 

Bangladesh grows oliseeds, more particularly rape-seed and 
linseed. About 68,000 acres of land are under linseed aop. 
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Problems in Agrirulture 

The monsoon climate, alluvial soil low>lying lands and 
large navigable rivers, provide the base for agricultural indus- 
try which is worked by people with age-old tradition and a 
government pledged to do everything for the improvement 
of the economy of the country. Nevertheless the i^icuUure 
of Bangladesh faces a number of problems — some arc of long 
standing and others have their origin in the very recent develop- 
ments. The amount of attention which the industry deserv- 
ed in respect of credit and other facilH|.ies among cultivators 
was never given by the Pakistan goverdsnent to any appreci- 
able degree. Except for jute and tea which gave Pakistan the 
largest foreign exchatige earnings, other eVops because of their 
importance to East Bengal only did not have programmes or 
plans for sustained development. The consumption of ferti- 
liser which is an important index of the pace of progress in 
agriculture was exteremcly low because of poor marketing of 
fertilisers. Even flood control measures were almost absent. 
J'hc southern Ganges della faces often the cyclonic tidal wave 
which destroys crops and cattle. Both the remedial and relief 
measures were most inadequate and indifferent. More recent- 
ly, the devastation of the agricultural fields, destruction of the 
railway bridges and the general killings of people by the mi 
litary rules of Pakistan over a period of nine months from 
March to December 1971 have created many serious problems 
for the new State. The procurement of food supplies from 
outside and the measures for bringing normalcy in agricultural 
sector arc the two immediate problems. 

Forests 

The total area under forests is 8,5.58 sq. miles. There arc 
three forest regions — (a) the forests along the eastern bound.! 
ties with main species like garjan and bamboos, (b) the sun- 
darban tidal forests of Sundri and (c) the forests of the low- 
lying plains in Dacca and Mymensingh for Sal., 

The major forest product in Bangladesh is limber, the 
annual output of which is about 15 m. cu. ft. Among minor 
forest products, Ban^adesh produces 81 m. stems of bamboos, 
800,006 canes, over 492,000 lbs. of honey and 1^,W)0 lbs. of 
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tt’ax a year. Ihere are several species of timber which are 
yet to be exploited. The scope for utilizing less important 
wood species and other products like drugs, canes, bamboos 
and grasses is being seriously considered. 

The principal trees which yield timber in Bangladesh are 
the following: 

(i) Garjan used for boat-building and packing cases. 

(ii) Gamari used for boats, buoys and packing cases. 

(iii) Sundri 

(iv) Bamboo is an important plant throughout tlic easietn 
parts and serves a number of uses. It grows abundant- 
ly in Noakhali, Comilla, Mymensingh, Sylhei and Chit- 
tagong. As the price of bamboo is very cheap, its use 
in villages has become common for frame\TOrk, walls 
and roofs of houses. 

Bangladesh is deficient in paper pulp and ccllulo.se. It is, 
however, apparent that she is more or less self-sufficient in 
timber for furniture, agricultural implements and sports goods, 
etc. She is short of material for building and lieavy construc- 
tion, of railway sleepers and of timber for packing cases and 
tea chests. The over-exploitation of forests for fire wood and 
excessive grazing have pushed the forests into areas which are 
almost inaccessible. The previous Government formulated a 
forest policy to maintain and develop the supply of fuel and 
fodder, timber and other forest products. A Forest Research 
Laboratory at Chittagong was set up. The gosernment of 
Bangladesh have decided to treat trees as perpetually renew- 
able crops by encouraging both planting and felling on the 
principle of sustained yield. 

Minerals 

The gcolc^ical surveys conducted so far do not give any 
indication of the presence of minerals except petroleum in 
Sylhet and Chittangong and in the Bay of Bengal. A few 
years a^, a pool of natural gas was discovered in Sylhet. The 
gat is of good quality and can meet the requirements of 
Eafigladesh lor at least 50 years. There is a pipe line from 
Sylhet to Dacca for Dacca— Naray'anganj industrial area. Des- 
pite absaice of minerals in Bangladesh, the requirements 
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for industrial purposes can be met by import of coal and iron 
ore from India. These two minerals can reach Bangladesh 
from West Bengal, Orissa and Madhya Pradesh. Bengal coal 
can be obtained by railways and triver ways and the iron ore by 
cargo-vessels from Viskhapatnam. Already Visakhapatnam is an 
important centre where iron ore of Bailadila of Madhya Pra- 
desh is collected for shipment to Japan, Both Chalna and 
Chittagong can arrange for cargo-vessel services with Visakha- 
patnam. ! 

Mention may be made of the efforts for the development 
of the hydel power in Bangladesh. Although the river-systems 
in the country can be utilised for power ai^d navigation, till 
now only one project is in prc^ess. 

The Kamafuli Project at Silchar contemplates harnessing 
the water of the river Kamafuli for the development of power. 
This Project will develop ultimately 160,000 kw. of energ)'. 
Chittagong, Chandpur and Comilla will be served from this 
source of power. In addition, the Project will provide naviga- 
tion facilities up to the mouth of the Kamafuli, irrigation faci- 
lities to an area of 70,000 acres and control of floods. I'he pre- 
sent capacity of the Project is 80,000 kw\ 

Before the country acquired Independence in December 
1971, the policy of the foinier government did not permit 
Bangladesh to take advantage of the nearness of Indian coal 
and iron ore for use in the country with the result that despite 
her vast resources in agriculture, little was done for the deve* 
lopment of industries. 

A new" era for industrialisation is soon to l>egin now that 
the problems of fuel and iron ore are no longer beyond 
solution. 


Fruit production 

Bangladesh has more than 250,000 acres of land under 
fruits. The country is indeed vei 7 rich in mangoes, pine- 
apples and bananas. Mangoes are raised in abundance 
in Rajshahi, Bogra, Dtnajpur and Rangpur. Bananas come 
from Dacca, Faridpur, Noakhali and Bakai|;amijt Excellent 
varieties of pine-apple are grown in SyHict. SyUiet also produces 
oranges. The future of fruit psxiductton as an industry is very 
bright because of India as a market. 
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Livestock 

Although the number of cattle is large in Bangladesh the qua- 
lity is inferior in regard to milk and meat production. The 
grass has a deficiency in phosphorus and this makes cattle li- 
able to disease. 

In Bangladesh heavy rainfall does not encourage rearing 
of sheep and buffaloes. A few years ago, Bangladesh brought 
improved breeds of cattle from West Pakistan. Broadly, the 
lack of proper breeding, inadequate feeding and disease are the 
current problems, standing in the way of improving the live 
stock population of Bangladesh. 

Fisheries 

The Bangladesh fishing industry, while nationally not as 
important as agriculture from the standpoint of value of pro- 
ducts and numbers of men employed, is, neverheless, of vital 
importance to the national economy. About 400,000 people are 
in the fishing industry of Bangladesh. 

Being bounded on the south by the Bay of Bengal and 
having numerous rivers, streams and bils, Bangladesh is pre- 
eminently a fish producing area. Fresh fisheries perform an 
important function by adding to the food supply. The annual 
output is normally far beyond the consuming capacity of the 
state and, therefore, can be exported to the Indian Union. 
Boats are extensively used for carrying fish to rail or steamer 
heads at Naiayanganj, Chandpur and Goalundo. The important , 
catches are rohu, hilsa, catla and prawns. Fish like kai, magur, 
singi and sal are abundant in ponds and bils. Government is 
taking a keen interest in the development of fisheries on modern 
scientific lines. Its rural pisciculture scheme has recovered many 
tanks and large bighas of water. Besides this, the Government 
has a scheme for the reclamation of derelict tanks and water- 
logged areas for the purpose of using them for fish production. 

The estimated annual production of fresh fish in Bangladesh 
is over 225.000 tons. About 70,000 tons of sea fish are also 
cau^t annually along a SOO-mile coast-line. There is a plan 
to construct a fish harbour at Chittagong. 
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The main problem of the fishing industry is the inadequate 
iacilities for handling, processing and marketing fish. Since 
fish can be a very important source of earning from external 
trade, the government is keen to remove the present handicaps 
as early as possible. 


Manufactures 

The present state of manufactures in Bsjngladesh is no indi- 
cation of its future possibilities. The la<jk of minerals, the 
deliberate policy of the Pakistan Government to keep the state 
as a market for the products of the West Pakistan, the emphasis 
only on some agricultural products earning! foreign exchange, 
the imbalance in the distribution of centra^^ revenue between 
the two wings of Pakistan and the apathetic attitude of the 
Go\ernment towards the development of technological educa- 
tion and training in the eastern wing were some of the causes 
for the meagre progress in industrv. Ncvertlieless, few in- 
dustries are in Bangladesh now which will form a base for 
future growth. 

Jute MilU: Although Bangladesh had not a single juic 
mill in 1947 there are now eleven jute mills mostly located 
at Khulna, C'hittagong and Narayangunj. In jute manufacture, 
the countiy is not only self-sufficient, but is also exporting. 
There are 29 jinc mills. 

Bangladesh has more than 7,UU0 looms with a total capa- 
city of producing j lakh tons of jute goocU per \cai. Procliu- 
lion has already reached more than the level of 487,000 tons 
annually and the state has increased the installed capacity to 
16,000 looms. About 50,000 people are employed in the jute 
industry'. The Export Bonus scheme which operated till re- 
cently put the jute industry in a very favourable position 
vis-a-vis Indian jute in foreign markets. 

Seventy per cent of the production of jute goods consist of 
sackings, while hessian and miscellaneous goods account for 2“) 
and 5 per cent respectively* 

The rise in the exports of hessian has been occasioned by 
the expansmn in world demand for hessian. In the case of 
sacking, however, the industry has made heavy inroads into the 
traditional export markets of India. ; . 
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Bangladesh ranks today second only to India as manufac- 
turer of jute goods in the world, accounting for 15 p.c. of tiie 
world production. The rise in production is due to the fact 
that mills work two and a half shifts, thus making effective 
loomage to 22,000 from 8,726 looms. Since the internal demand 
has remained more or less the same, the volume of exports is on 
the increase. 


Cotton Mills 

In spite of the fact that Bangladesh sutlers from inadequate 
supplies of raw cotton and power, the great progress in the 
cotton textiles was made possible because of the enormous 
demand for the products. The moist climate, extensive system 
of water transport and efficient labour are other additional 
advantageous factors. The mill centres are Khulna, Dacca, Ba- 
gerhat, NarayanganJ and Kushtia, 

A new^ cotton mill at Chittagong with 12.400 spindles start- 
ed production two years ago. Bangladesh has 22 cotton mills. 


Sugar Factories 

I'he important centres are Rajsiiahi, Myinensiiigli, Dinajpur 
Je.ssore, 'Fhakurgaon and Raiigpur. Bangladesh can iuciease 
iier sugar production if more areas in Mymensingh, Dinajpur 
and Rangpur are brought under sugar cane cultivation. 

I hc main problems are liic scattered nature of sugar cane 
areas and the difficulties in transporting the cane. There are 
now seven sugar factories. 

Woollen Industry: There is only one woollen mill at Chitta- 
gong. Match factories are located at Dacca, Syihet, Coiiiilla, 
Rajsiiahi, Chittangemg, Khulna and Bogra. Since match wood is 
available in plenty, further expansion will not be difficult. 
There are 18 match factories. Cement is produced at Chatak. 
Paper is manufactured at Kaptainiuk, near Chittagong with 
bamboo as raw materials. This mill is known as the Karnafuli 
Paper There is also a newsprint mill at Kliulna. The 

other industries are aluminium works, glass works and a feiti- 
User factory. 
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Transport 

Bangladesh has means of communication by rail, road, 
rivers and air. With 1,708 miles of line, there are two dis- 
tinct system of railway — broad gauge and metre gauge in Bang- 
ladesh. The Brahmaputra divides the country into two parts. 
On the right bank of the river the railway consists of broad 
gauge track, which is mostly single-line, and a relatively small 
mileage of singledine metre gauge. On^ the left bank of the 
river the country is served by a metre gauge single-line track 
with Chittagong as the terminus. There Is no direct connection 
between the two systems except by river transport. Though 
tea and jute are mostly carried by boats apd steamers, th^ rail- 
ways have to handle a large volume of trai^ic in other commo- 
dities, The main railway lines run from Chittagong in metre 
gauge: (a) Sylhet via Laksam, Comilla, Narayanpur and Ku- 
laura; from Laksam, there is a branch line to Chandpur; (b) to 
Baharurabad via Narayanganj and Mymensingh, Myraensingh 
is connected by a line with Dacca. There is now much con- 
gestion of traffic in the line between Chittagong and Bhairab 
Bazar. Now that most of the trade passes through Chittagong, 
there is a proposal to double the line along the system to cope 
with the increased and increasing traffic. Poradah is an im- 
portant railway junction of the broad gauge lines. From here 
lines go to (a) Serajgunj on the Jumna in Pabna ; (b) Rajbari 
on the Padma and ohence to Faridpur; (c) Domar via Iswardi 
and thence to Darjeeling, 

Since Bangladesh railways have links with Indian railways, 
and since the traffic restrictions will not hinder the movements, 
it is expected that Bangladesh railways will acquire more 
importance to her economy. 

Road communications are difficult in Bangladesh because 
of rainfall and the existence of numerous rivers. It has been 
estimated that for every 1>ne mile of road as many as fifty minoi 
bridges are to be constructed. There are no trunk roads in 
Bangladesh 

In Bangladesh river navigation with about 3,000 miles oj 
route occupies a very important place. There is no other re 
gion hi the world which has so many navigable rivers, distribu 
taries, channels and creeks as in Bangladesh. The transport 
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jf goods and passengers by water is the principal means of 
:ommunication. About 75 per cent of the total traffic is hand- 
led by waterways. 

The chief rivers are the Padma, the Brahmaputra and the 
Weghna, The Padma is really the continuation of the Ganga. 
[t flows towards the south-east from the Murshidabad-Maldah 
districts through Rajshahi, Pabna, Faridpur and Dacca. The 
Ganga divides itself into two parts near Maldah, one part flow- 
ing towards the south as the Bhagirathi and the other towards 
Che south-east as the Padama. The Brahmaputra from Assam 
enters Bangladesh in Rangpur and flows towards the south and 
joins the Padma near Faridpur. The Meghna, known as the 
Surma in Sylhet, meets the Padma near Chandpur. 

Regular steamer services are maintained between (a) Chand- 
pur and Narayaganj; (b) Goalundo and Chandpur; (c) Goalun- 
do and Narayangnj; (d) Dacca and Barisal; (e) Barisal and 
Lohajang. These services are essential not only for passengers 
but also for the movement of jute and rice. 

There is, however, one difficulty in transporting goods by 
water between the interior parts of Bangladesh and the port 
of Chittagong. The river steamers cannot cross open water 
in the Bay of Bengal. 


Civil Aviation 

There are air services between towns in Bangladesh. Dacca 
Airport which is of the international standard is the main 
centre from where the routes are maintained. Chittagong is 
also an international airport. 


Ports 

Chittagong is an important outlet for the produce of Bang- 
ladesh. It is situated at a distance of 11 miles from the mouth 
of the Karnafuli river. The problem of silting in the Kamafuli 
is being tackled. The chief article of export is tea. The other 
exports are jute, hides and skins, rice and raw cotton. The 
imports are chemicals, machinery, metal, salt, cotton goods and 
sundiy instruments. 

During the last three years there has been a steady increase 
in the handling capacity of Chittagong. Capacity has now 
been raised to about 5 million tons. 

11-118 
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There are schemes for the development of the port in res- 
pect of harbour equipment and accommodation which will fur- 
ther inorease its capacity to 5,000,000 tons. The d^elopment 
of Chittagong port was given very high priority in the Pakistan 
Government’s six-year plan because of the importance of the 
country to Pakistan as a market. 

Side by side with the development of Chittagong port, 
another port has been opened at Chalna (district Khulna) on 
the river Pusoar, an inland port to handle ocean-going vessels. 
The location of the new port is about SO miles from the sea 
and 2 miles from Chalna. This port has relieved both the 
Chitting port and the Railways of pressure of traffic. It 
handles outgoing jute and tea and incoi^ing coal and food- 
grains. The port handies about 2.5 millioii tons of cargo. 

The other minor ports of Bangladesh are Cox’s Bazar and 
Noakhali. 


Trade Centres 

The important towns are Dacca, Narayanganj, Mymcnsingh. 
Faridpur, Rangpur, Sylhet and Chandpur. 

Dacca is the capital of Bangladesh, it is situated on the 
Buriganga, a loop of the Dhaleswari, and extends along the 
bank of the river for about 4 miles. During the 17 th ccntuiy. 
it was the Mohammedan capital of Bengal and it lost its iiu 
portance in 1704 when the capital was shifted to Murshidabad. 
Dacca is famous for shell bangles and for gold and silver craft. 
It is the most important inland trade centre. It is situated ii> 
the heart of the jute growing districts. Narayanganj is practi- 
cally the port of Dacca. It is situated on the Lakhya river, a 
little above its junction with the Dhaleswari. It is a great 
jute emporium and has steamer services with Goadundo and 
Sylhet. It has a population of about 65.000. Sylhet, on the 
Surma river, is important for fruit and lime. The other centres 
are Faridpur, Mymensingh, Barisal and Noakhali. 

Fmreign Trade 

The loss M West Pakistan as a maritet will not aiect the 
economy of the country adversely. The primary commodities 
which were imported by West Pakistan consisted of betelnuts 
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spices, w^l aaid timber, and their value in 196Q 70 

crores. The manufactured goods were V. 

and paper board, matches and leather 

factured goods exported to West Pati« manu- 

1969-70. ^ Pakistan was Rs 75 crores in 

R.. 92 agai„.,Te vX'^ r 


•(Source : 

Composition Of 
i^akistan To 


Commodity 


Hindustan Times. 

Expons From 
Bangladesh 

(Croie 

o£ 

rupees' 
196S-69 1969-7. 


Pakistan Merciianoise : 
(a) Prinia^ commodities 


ii.au 

Raw cotton 15 7g 

Tobacco loJil 

Food grains 14.92 

All other 

commodities 10.38 


12.46 

16.61 

10.SI 

35.69 

14.73 


Delhi 30th March, 1972) 


Composition 


rj . . Exports From 
Bangladesh To Pakistan 


(Crores 

of 

rupees) 


1968-69 


D • MERCHANDISt 

H primary commodities 
Betelnuts 0 < 

Hood and timber i 
Others 7f 


Total 


0.12 

0.90 

1.18 

14.05 


16.24 


Total 62.72 

(b> .Manufactured goods . 
Cotton fabrics 21.72 

Cktfton yam & 
thread g jo 

Machinery 6 54 

^ Medicines 5.38 
Tobacco manu. 
i'actures 2.22 

Metal manufactures 1.88 
Rape & mustard oil 0.74 
Rubber goods h45 

Paper and 

paper board 2 61 

vegetable oil 
non*€ssential 0.39 

Cement 7 o*» 

All other ^ ^ 

commodities 16.37 


80.30 Manufactured 
goods ; 

7? . 25.71 

24.23 goods 15.83 

Paper and 

8.63 _^P^Pcr board 10.96 

6.57 Matches 4 97 

5.39 I;eather 09 ^ 

Other articles 16.27 

4.19 ^ 

1.9S 76.00 

Q.4() 

2.27 "Potal (a plus b) 86.85 

Foreign Merchandise 0.28 

2.99 — 

Grand Total 87.13 

0.40 

4.89 

13,53 


24.33 

15.92 

10.91 
4.48 
2.81 

16.92 

75.37 

91,61 

0.73 

92.37 


local (a plus b) 

Merchandise 


71.53 

134.25 

4.29 


75.42 

165.22 

1.47 


Total 138,54 166.69 
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Raw jute, manufactured jute and tea are the principal 
items of export. The important buyers are U.K„ Belgium, 
U.S.A., India and France. The imports are iron manufactures, 
chemicals, food, petroleum and machinery. 

Present Problems 

Financial assistance for rehabilitation programmes, food 
(supplies till the food position improvp, technical assistance 
for transport and other industries, restoration of law and order 
and creation of jobs immediately for thbusands of young per 
sons are some of die more pressing nems of the state. The 
banks and the financial insitutions havel been completely de- 
nuded of cash and gold by the military, rulers. 1 he people 
have nodiing except determination to bring back the country 
to a normal state. For nine months, agricultural operations 
could not be performed. Godowns and store houses wen 
looted. The railw^ay lines and the bridges which are so vital 
for the economy of tlie country arc also dcstioyed. The li- 
quidation of the intellectuals by the militai^ rulers Jias posal 
a problem of actuc shortage of technical and scientific personnel 

Some fanatics dreaming still of one Pakistan are engaged 
in anti social work in scattered and remote places to disturb 
the early return to norma! life. Thouiands of persons who 
were hitherto busy in the liberation struggle are in need oi 
jobs. 

Despite the attitude of a few' countries in not seeing the 
realities in Bangladesh, there is a world-wide sympathy and 
understanding of the problems of the new stale. Aids in terms 
of money, focxl and equipment are steadily flowing in for ilic 
new state. I'rade agrcwtenis arc being entered into with 
many countries. For the present Bangladesh has a most diffi- 
cult time, but the country is destined to come out of the or- 
deal in no time because of the ethos of the people, ideologic^^ 
of the government, co-operation of friendly countries* and above 
all, the natural resources of the land. 

•U.K. has agreed to give £4.B million interest-free commodity loan? 
to Bangladesh. The proceeds of the loan will be used for imporiins 
goods and services from Britain. The repayment {period lor the 
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QUKSTIONS 

1. Write a short account oi the transport systems of Bangladesh so as to 
wnphasisc their importance in the country. 

2. Describe the principal exports and imports of Chittagong. 

5. Examine the present position and the future prospects of the 
following industries in Bangladesh: {a) Sugar industry; (b) Cotton mill 
industry; (c) jute mill industry. 

4. To what extent are conditions favourable for the development of 
manufacturing industries in Bangladesh? 


.. vear*. Earlier, India had enured into treaties with Bangladesh for 
friendsW and co-operation in economic Belds. Very reundy tongladesh 
and Buraia have signed an agreement under which Bangladesh_ could 


exDort tute KPod»“ and newsprint valued at 4.4 acres to Burma. 
Tl« Tradine Siwration of Bangladesh will take Aarge of the export, 

Xh#* <invii»t Union and Banclad^h have finalised a barter agre^ent 
for trade of the value of 100 millfon rupees. It was decide that 
.'ll fhp Soviet Union iute goods worth 25 million rupees, 20,000 

rnc Af raw hire 200 tons of tea and other goods worth Rs 500,000. Bangladesh 
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BURMA 

Burma has an area of 678,000 sq. km with a population 
of more than 27.7 millions. The average density of population 
in Burma is .50 per sq. km. In fact, Burma’s density is lowei 
than that of all other countries of ^uth-East Asia. The 
highest densities in Burma are confined tol the divisions of Pegu, 
Irrawady and M'andalaya. Absence of lame cities and the low 
proportion of flat and well-wartered land are responsible for the 
low density in Burma. 

The prevailing religion is Buddhism, which is professed by 
about 85 per cent of the population. The indigenous races ot 
Burma arc mainly of the Mongolian stock. There are three 
main divisions; (i) the ribeto-Burman, (n) the Mon-Khm-r and 
(Hi) the Tei-Chinese. They are more or less distantly related 
and connected; although bitter at times, the assimilation and 
transformation of these races into a united nation has been 
steadily progressing for centuries. 

It is a country of mountains and valleys. Northern Burma 
is a land of steep, lofty mountains and narrow valleys, all 
covered by forests. As the main ranges of mountains run from 
north to south, the communication between east and west is 
generally difficult. These mountain ranges become lower as they 
come soutli. Hence the transport conditions are better in the 
south. The valleys of the Irrawady and the Sittang comprise 
level lands of which alluvial soils have extended to the extreme 
south along the coast of the tail of Bunna. 

The greater part of Burma being within the tropics, the 
climate is hot and damp. The delta and coastal areas arc 
always very wet. There arc three seasons in Upper Bunna, cold, 
hot and wet; but scarcely more than two in Lower Burma, wet 
and dry, both of them hot. The central districts of Upper 
Burma are dry. The areas are protected from the south-west 
monsoon by the Arakan Yomas. This is only part of Burma 
where famine can occur. 
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Burnui is an important source of many mineral products, 
like petroleum, lead, zinc, tin, tungsten, nickel and cobalt. 

Lead occurs in Ae eastern part of Burma, the Mei^i dis- 
trict, the Putao district and the southernmost and northernmost 
extremities of Burma. The Bawdwin mine contains the largest 
and the richest deposit of lead. For many years Burma was 
the largest producer of tungsten mineral in the world. The 
production in 1970 was 246 tons. The tungsten deposits are 
widely distributed in Tennasserim area in the south and extend 
towards the north in Kyankse district. The country, however, 
has not so far developed important industries based on minerals, 
except for the petroleum refining industry. The oil-fields of 
Burma arc confined to the valley of Chindwin and the Lower 
Irrawady. The main oil-fields lie at Ycnangyaung in Central 
Burma, and there is a pipe-line running to Rangoon. Anothei 
field of considerable importance is at Chauk in the Magwe 
district. Output of crude oil is now about 1 million tons a 
year. Rich deposits of tin are found in Tennasserim. Bawdw- 
in contains one of the largest deposits of silver in the world and 
produced in 1970 about 740,000 oz. Coal is found in the 
Chindwin valley where jade and amber mines are also worked. 
With the exception of a small output for a very limited period, 
from the Namma area in the Northern Shan States and from 
the Kabwet coalfields in the Shwebo district, there has been 
production of coal in Burma. Burma, however, has reserves of 
tertiary coal in Chindwin, Mergui, Myitkyina and Shan States. 
All the tertiary coals of Burma are of the lignite type, and 
they disintegrate into small fragments on exposure to air. 
For this reason the indigenous coal is not yet important. The 
other minor minerals are rubies and wolfram, antimony and 
salt. Exports of minerals are approximately equal to their 
production. 

The forests of Burma cover nearly 60 per cent of the total 
area of the country. There arc six types of forests in Burma: 

I. Tidal forests along the Arakan and Tenasserim coasts. 

II. Beach and dune forests above the high-tidc limits of 
the Arakan and Tenasserim coast. 

III. Tropical evergreen forests, where rainfall is over 120 
inches. Bamboo is the typical one. 
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VI. Mixed decidious forests where the rainfall is 40 t# 
120 inches. Teak and Padauk are the chief types in 
Upper Burma. 

V. Dry forests on the edge of the Dry Zone are a source 
of tanning materials. 

VI. Sub-tropical and temperate forests are found on 
heights over 3,000 feet with pines, oaks, fern and 
chestnuts. 

Teak has always been the most vali^ble tree commercially, 
while bamboo is probably the most usefm forest product from 
the point of view of the people. Teak |is found in the Pegu 
Yomas and the eastern slopes of the Arakijn Yomas and also on 
the Thailand border. The teak trees ar^ dragged by trained 
elephants from the forest to a river to be floated down to the 
Delta ports. In recent years about 75 per cent of the world’s 
teak has come from Burma. Teak is unsually strong, durable 
and resistant to fungus. The other sources of timber are padauk, 
match wood and pyinkado, the production of which is 55,000 
tons a year. Except teak, other timbers are not exported. 
Bamboo is put to several uses in Burma — as household utensils, 
weapons, funiture, for making rafts and water conduits. 

Burma has not so far developed paper industry even though 
timbers of appropriate kinds are available. Partly because her 
manufacturing industries are young and partly because the ex- 
ports of raw materials predominate in her economic activit), 
Burma has not yet directed her attention to the utilization of hei 
products for the development of industries. 

Burma is essentially an agricultural land. Nearly 71 pei 
cent of the population are engaged in agriculture and forrestr\'. 
Agriculture occupies about 20 million acres of land. Burma 
produces more than 8 million tons of rice annually. The heavy 
rainfall of Burma is peculiarly suited to rice which covers about 
fourisixths of the cuHivated area. The Upper and Lower 
Irrawady valleys, the narrow coastal region on the west and 
upper Tenasserim utilise more than 80 per cent of their culti- 
vated land for rice. Maize is cultivated in the central valley of 
the Irrawady. Sugarcane is cultivated in more than 20,000 acres 
of land in the Upper Irrawady region^ The Northern Shan 
States raise tea. Although tobacco is cultivated throughout the 
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country, the western regions are more imporunt, particularly 
the Arakan hill tracts. Other crops are cotton and oil-seeds. 

Waterways form the most important means of communica- 
tion in Burma. All the three rivers of Burma flow nearly due 
south through narrow valleys. They have few tributaries, and 
yet they never run dry and are full and deep for most part of 
the year. The river Irrawady traverses the whole length of 
Upper and Lower Burma and is navigable from Rangoon for 
nearly 14,000 km to Bbamo. It is the most important outlet 
in the heart of Burma and the dnef cities of the country are 
situated on its bank. The Salween, though longer than Irrawady 
is navigable only for 120 km from its mouth. It is much inter- 
rupted by rocks and rapids. It has no delta. The river Sittang 
is not important as it is blocked by banks. Except in the mon- 
soon, the river cannot be used for navigation. 

The railways are all metre gauge and start from Rangoon. 
In 1968 Burma’s railway was 4300 km. The main line of the 
railway follows the Sittang Valley from Rangoon to Mandalay 
through Pegu. Another main line runs from Rangoon to Prome 
along the valley of the Irrawady. The branch lines are follows: 

(i) Pegu to Martaban with a ferry across the river to Moulmein; 

(ii) Moulmein to Ye and from Ye to Burma-Siam, line; 
(Hi) Mandalay to Lashio; (iv) Mandalay to Myitkyina; (v) 
Henzada (on the Prome route) to Bassein. 

'Hiere are only 15,000 km. of roads, of which 5,200 km. are 
motorable. The principal roads arc : (i) the Burma Road, (it) the 
Rangoon-Prome-Yenangyaung-Meiktila, (iti) Myingyan-Meiktila- 
Taung^i-Siam, (iv) ‘St^ing-Shavebo-Kalewa-Imphal, (v) the 
Stilwell Road, (vi) Pegu-Thaton-Moulraein-Tavoy and Margin. 
The Burma Road runs from Rangoon to Kunming, via Pegu, 
Mandalay, Maymyo, Lashio and Wanting. This route is open 
in all weathers throughout the entire length. The Stilwell Road 
runs from the Assam rail head at Ledo to Bhamo via Myitkyina. 
From Bhamo there is a road to connect it with the Burma Road 
throi^h Namkham. The Stilw;ell Road was built for military 
purposes, although it passes through rich agricultural lands of 
Hukakang Valley. , 

There are only a few cities in Burma, most of which are 
■uodeni. These dties are eidier sea-ports or river-ports. The 
principal trade centres are Akyab. Bassein, Tavoy, Moulmein, 
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Mandalay, Bhamo and Rangoon. Bhamo, in Upper Burma, 
does considerable frontier trade with China. It is 300 km. above 
Mandalay. It owes its importance to its position. It is the 
terminus for the steamer traffic and is only 30 km. from China’s 
frontier. Akyab, on the western coast of Burma, is an import- 
ant rice-exporting centre. Its great drawback is that it has no 
railway communication. It is now the third port of Burma and 
the centre of trade of the fertile rice-bearing Arakan coastal 
strip. The principal imports are liquor, ihachinery, textiles and 
hardware. Basse'm, on the south-west of the Irrawady Division, 
is situated *at a distance of nearly 110 km.^from the sea. It has 
direct railway communication with Rangoon. Rangoon, the 
chief port of Burma, is the capital of the country. It is situated 
on the Rangoon river and is about 40 km. fiwm the sea. It owes 
its growth and importance almost entirely to its situation. It is 
the sea-outlet for the great delta and river-basin of the Irrawady. 
About 90 per cent of the foreign trade of Burma is handled by 
Rangoon. The principal imports are cotton manufactures, 
metals, provisions, silk, sugar, leather goods, machinery, paper, 
etc. The chief exports consist of rice, hides and skins, zinc, 
lead, timber, mineral oils, tobacco and rubber. It is connected 
by railways with the most important towns of the countrx. 
Moulmein, on the Gulf of Martaban, is a large port. It is con- 
nected by railways with Rangoon. From a mere fishing village 
in 1824, it has now become the second seaport of Burma. The 
opening of the railway line has increased its importance, and 
much of the former import traffic of Rangoon is today handled 
by Moulmein. The chief imports arc steel, sugar, provisions and 
gunny bags; while the exports consist of timber, rubber, tin ore 
and tobacco. It is also the great teak port of Burma. Rafts of 
timber from wooded hills are allowed to float down the Salween 
up to Moulmein. Tavoy is situated in the centre of the tail of 
Burma amd is an important port. Wolfram and tin are the prin- 
cipal exports. Mergui. 'bn the south-west coast of Tennasserim. 
is the centre of rubber and pearl-fishing industries. Mandalay, 
in Upper Burma, is situated on the Irrawady river, about 600 
km. north of Rangoon. Mandalay is favourecl by its position in 
the broadest part of the Irrawady valley and at the head of the 
valley of the Sittang. Rice and silk arc the articles of trade in 
the dty. 
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The foreign trade is handled by the Government trading 
organisations. Two-thirds to three-fourths of Burma’s total ex- 
ports consist of rice and petroleum; 90 per cent of the exports 
pass through Rangoon. 

In the matter of imports, Burma takes manufactured com- 
modities, consumer goods and some iron and steel, coal and 
coke and machinery. 

Burma imports from India cotton piece-goods, twist and 
yam, jute, betelnut, pulses, wheat, iron and steel, cigarettes, 
tea, boots and shoes, fruits; and, from abroad, cotton goods, 
machinery, iron and steel, chemicals, etc. Burma sends to India 
rice, pulses, gram, oil, sandals, tin, wood and timber. A new 
field in which India has been trying to increase the export is 
engineering goods. Bicycles, electric fans, radio parts, gramo- 
phone records and pharmaceutical products arc being imported 
in large quanitities from India. 
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the north-east coast, is a port o£ minor importance. Jaffna, on 
the north, is an important town. Kandy, in the central high- 
land, is the old capital. 

(IVBSTIONS 

1. Explain the following, giving reasons: 

(fl) Burma, though ricii in forests, has no i paper industry- 
(h) Ceylon receives rainfall btrth in summer and wdnter. 

(Indian Iii&titute of Bankers, 1967)* 

2. Write shoit notes on: (a) Communications) in Burma, and (b) Tea 
exports of Ceylon. (Indian Institute of Bankers ll^68). 

3. Discuss the posibilities of industrial development in Burma. 

(Cal. B. Com., 1951). 

4. Write notes on the following: (a) Coinmunicati<ms in Burma, 
(h) economic signihcauce of Burma's foiesis, and (() Mandalay. 

(Indian Instiuuc t»l Bankers, 1962). 

5. Wiite a short note on India's trade with Ceylon. 

(Indian Institute of Bankets, 
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Nepal, an independent kingdom with its area of 141,000 
sq. km. and 11.2 million population, occupies a location of great 
commercial and strategic importance in view of its frontiers 
touching Tibet on the north. West Bengal and Sikkim on the 
east, Bihar and Uttar Pradesh on the south, and U.P. on the 
west, Nepal presents three distinct natural regions: The Terai, 
the mid-Terai and tlie mountain area. The Terai is an exten- 
sion of the Gangetic plain. The mid-Terai located on the 
north of the Terai is a region of hills, swamps and forests. 
There are a number of board valleys in the mid-Terai. Still 
higher, the area is mountainous and covers about two-thirds of 
the country. The three large rivers of the country are the Gogra, 
the Sapt Gandaki and the Sapt Kosi. 

About one-third of the countrj is covered by forests.^ The 
southern part of Nepal supplies timber and other forest products, 
and the northern part is noted for medicinal herbs. Agriculture 
w'hich is the (Kcupation of the 9.'> per cent of population is prac- 
tised in the valleys and plains, and the important aops are 
rice, maize, millet and wheat. About 90 per tent of the cropped 
area is under rice cultivation. The other crops are jute, oil- 
seeds, and sugar-cane. 

The livestock includes cows, buffaloes, sheep and goats, and 
its products are ghee, hides and skin and wool. 

The numerous streams and the mountainous character of 
the relief hold out great possibilities of hydroelectric develop- 
ment. Already, three plants— one in Morang and two in the 
valley of Kathmandu — ^are in operation. 

Jute mills, sugar mills, glass, ceramic, paper, cement and 
match industries are being developed. Birainagar and Birganj 
are the two important manufacturing centres. 

The two serious problems of the country are inadequate 
transportation and the difficulties of transit trade. Although 
there are about 800 km. of motorable roads, the mid-Terai and 
the mountainous area are still in most places without ro^s. A 
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highway of 1,300 km. from east to west along southern Nepal is 
being constructed in co-operation with India and U.S.A. The 
only railway line is confined to Terai and connects Raxaul 
on the Indian border with Amlekganj, and Jayanagar with 
Janakpur. Air transportation is growing in importance, and 
already Kathmandu has been linked by air with 11 districts of 
Nepal. Kathmandu maintains air services with Patna, Calcutta, 
Dacca and New Delhi. The problciqis of trade are being 
solved by treaties with India. 

The principal exports of Nepal are modgrains, jute, timber, 
oilseeds, ghee, medicinal herbs, and skins '^nd cattle. The main 
imports are textiles, machinery, tea, steel, .cement and salt. 




